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BARRIERS  TO  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  FOR  SINGLE 
FEMALE  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES 


TUESDAY,  JULY  9,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
AND  Human  Resources  SuBCOMMirrEE 

OF  the  Ck)MMnTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS, 

Washingtoriy  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:33  a.m.,  in  room 
2203,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ted  Weiss  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Ted  Weiss,  Sander  M.  Levin,  Barbara 
Boxer,  Robert  S.  Walker,  and  John  G.  Rowland. 

Also  present:  James  R.  Gottlieb,  staff  director;  Lucy  S.  Gorham, 
and  Susan  G.  Steinmetz,  professional  staff  members;  Pamela 
Welch,  clerk;  and  Martha  Morrison,  minority  professional  staff, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  Vt  EISS 

Mr.  Weiss.  Good  morning.  The  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  is  now  in  session. 

This  morning,  we  begin  2  days  of  hearings  on  opportunities  for 
self-sufficiency  for  single  women  in  poverty. 

In  1983, 12^2  million  poor  people  lived  in  female-headed  families, 
including  just  over  half  of  all  poor  children.  About  half  of  all 
female-headed  families  with  children  were  pour,  compared  to  10.2 
percent  of  all  other  families. 

Because  the  number  of  female-headed  families  grew  by  1  million, 
from  1979  to  1983,  and  is  projected  to  grow  in  the  future,  keeping 
these  families  out  of  poverty  becomes  even  more  crucial. 

The  subcommittee  s  interest  in  this  issue  is  a  reflection  of  two 
concerns: 

First,  the  subcommittee  is  charged  with  overseeing  the  activities 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
which  administers  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Program. 

Second,  welfare  emplo3Tnent  policy  is  an  important  intergovern- 
mental issue,  not  only  because  of  the  nature  of  Federal/State  fund- 
ing, but  also  because  it  has  been  a  msyor  area  of  State  and  local 
innovation. 

The  hearings  will  address  four  primary  issues:  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  current  and  proposed  AFT)C  policies  for  promoting 
self-sufficiency  among  poor  women;  the  role  of  support  services, 
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such  as  day  care  and  transportation;  successful  innovations  in 
State  and  local  welfare  employment  and  training  programs;  and  di- 
rections for  future  welfeure  employment  policies. 

The  problem  of  single  women  in  poverty  defies  easy  solution.  For 
example,  providing  a  single  woman  with  two  children  with  a  full- 
time  job  at  the  minimum  wage  means  they  will  still  be  living  below 
poverty  level.  The  expected  growth  of  low-wage  jobs  in  the  service 
sector,  where  most  women  are  employed,  wUl  continue  to  meke 
self-sufficiency  an  elusive  goal,  even  for  many  working  women. 

Nevertheless,  employment  is  still  our  best  hope  for  reducing  the 
numbers  of  female-headed  families  in  poverty,  and  public  policy 
must  reflect  this  understanding.  In  designing  such  public  policy,  we 
begin  with  certain  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  women  do  not 
prefer  to  be  in  poverty  and  in  need  of  public  assistance. 

What  mother  wants  to  feed  her  children  only  two  meals  a  day  in 
order  to  stretch  her  money  to  the  end  of  the  month?  What  mother 
wants  to  see  her  children  denied  opportunities  so  easily  available 
to  others? 

The  second  assumption  follows  from  the  first.  Women  in  poverty 
desire  to  be  self-sufficient,  and  most  desire  work  as  the  best  means 
of  getting  there.  Many  studies  support  this  assumption,  but  if  any 
have  doi3)ts,  I  suggest  one  talk  to  a  woman  who  has  struggled  to 
raise  her  children  in  poverty. 

We  must  not  forget  that  millions  of  women  are  working  and 
striving  to  provide  a  decent  living  for  themselv^  and  their  chil- 
dren more  often  than  not  at  low-wage  jobs. 

The  final  assumption  is  that  since  most  women  desire  to  be  self- 
sufficient  by  working,  and,  yet,  so  many  find  this  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility, the  range  of  opportunities  available  to  make  the  transition 
from  poverty  to  self-sufficiency  must  be  reexamined. 

Education,  training,  and  employment  programs  are  a  key  link  in 
the  transition  from  income  support  to  income  earning.  Contrary  to 
the  notion  that  employment  and  training  programs  do  not  work, 
there  are  many  innovative  and  exemplary  programs  operating  at 
the  local  levels  to  help  women  move  toward  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy. 

As  we  will  hear,  the  availabilities  to  support  services,  such  as 
day  care  and  transportation,  have  been  crucial  to  the  success  of 
these  programs.  Many  of  these  local  initiatives  are  designed  with 
the  understanding  that  although  education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment programs  are  not  appropriate  for  all  AFDC  recipients,  they 
are  a  critical  link  for  many  women. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  economic  quality,  we  must  equip 
women  with  the  tools  they  need  to  design  meir  own  route  out  of 
poverty.  For  this,  a  farsighted  policy  is  needed  on  the  Federal  level. 

Designing  such  a  farsighted  policy  requires  finding  answers  to  a 
number  of  important  questions. 

First,  how  do  we  structure  our  system  of  income  support  so  that 
it  is  able  to  provide  a  decent  life  for  families  without  resulting  in 
permanent  poverty  for  so  many  of  them? 

Are  we  rewarding  work  and  encouraging  self-sufficiency? 

Second,  how  do  we  target  resources  so  that  people  with  diverse 
needs  get  appropriate  assistance?  What  approaches  are  working 
best  for  which  groups? 
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Third,  in  making  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work,  a  mother 
must  assure  that  her  child's  needs  will  be  met,  including  child  care 
and  mediwd  care.  What  is  the  Federal  role  in  assuring  that  ade- 
quate child  care  and  medical  care  are  available  so  that  these 
women  are  not  forced  to  slip  back  into  poverty? 

Fourth,  while  the  shortrterm  costs  of  assisting  severely  disadvan- 
taged welfare  recipients  are  the  greatest,  the  cost  of  savings  from 
reducing  these  long-term  welfare  dependents  are  also  the  highest. 
How  can  we  ensure  that  we  make  the  initial  investment  needed  in 
order  to  reach  severely  disadvantaged  participants? 

Fifth,  although  we  are  experimenting  with  a  range  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  none  of  our  efforts  have  served  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  people.  How  do  we  design  programs  to  effectively 
serve  larger  numbers  of  people? 

Sixth,  how  does  Federal  policy  affect  the  availability  of  better 
paying  employment  options  for  women. 

And,  last,  are  adequate  evaluation  methods  in  place  to  determine 
which  welfare  employment  programs  are  most  successful  in  help- 
ing women  achieve  self-sufficiency?  If  not,  how  can  they  be  imple- 
mented? 

While  there  are  no  simple  answers  U)  these  questions,  my  hope  is 
that  these  2  days  of  hearings  will  help  us  explore  new  directions  in 
welfare  employment  policies  that  truly  foster  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency for  women  in  poverty. 

We  have  structured  this  morning's  hearings  in  the  following 
order:  we  will  be^n  with  three  panels  consisting  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  welfare  and  emplo3Tiient  policy,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  representatives  from  the  National  Association  of  State 
Weliare  Administrators. 

After  these  witnesses  share  their  insight  and  experiences  with  us 
about  current  and  proposed  welfare  policies,  we  will  hear  the  ad- 
ministration's testimony  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  respond 
and  comment  on  the  previous  testimony. 

Our  final  panel  will  consist  of  witnesses  who  will  address  specific 
concerns  about  child  care,  adolescent  mothers,  and  educational  op- 
portunities for  AFDC  recipients. 

[The  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Weiss  follows:] 
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Congress  of  the  Bititd  States 


fumit  of  HcprtfttntattDtB 
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COMMITTtt  ON  COVCKNMCNT  CnAATX>NS 


WASHMCTO*i  DC  20«1f 


OPDJINC  STATTKEirr  Bt  TKI  HONORABLE  TED  «ISS 
KEARZNC  OS  OPPOPTUNITIES  rOR  SELf-SUITICIENCt  rOR  WOMEN  IN  POVERTY 
JULY  9.  1985.  9i30  A.M.,  2203  RAYBURl  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Thlf  Dor.nln?  v«  b«9ln  two  days  of  heirlngs  on  oi^rtunitles  for 
self-sufficiency  for  single  vooen  in  poverty.  In  1983,  12. S  ailllon 
poor  people  lived  In  feaale-headed  families.  Including  just  over  half 
of  all  poor  children.  In  1982,  about  half  of  all  female-headed 
faallles  with  children  were  poor,  as  opposed  to  10.2  percent  of  all 
other  fanllles.  Because  tho  n\s2>«r  of  female-headed  f&edlies  grew  by 
I  nlillon  froo  1979  to  1983  and  Is  projected  to  grow  Into  the  future, 
keeping  these  faailles  out  of  poverty  becosies  even  sore  crucial. 

The  subcosslttee ' s  Interest  In  this  Issue  Is  a  reflection  of  two 
concerns.  First,  the  subcooelttce  Is  charged  with  overseeing  the 
activities  and  progra&s  of  the  Departaent  of  Health  and  Ku&an  Services 
which  adalnlsters  the  Aid  to  Fanllles  with  Dependent  Children  Prograa. 
Second,  welfare  esployaent  policy  Is  aji  lKport«nt  IntergovernsentAl 
Issue,  not  only  because  of  the  nature  of  Feder&l/State  funding,  but 
also  because  It  has  been  a  major  area  of  State  «nd  local  Innovation. 

The  hearings  will  address  four  prisary  Issuesi  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  current  and  proposed  AFDC  policies  for  prorotlng 
self-sufficiency  aaong  both  adults  and  adolescentsi  the  role  of 
support  services  such  as  day  care  and  transportation!  successful 
innovations  in  State  and  local  welfare  esploysenc  and  training 
progransf  and  directions  for  future  welfare  esploysent  policy. 

The  problea  of  single  woaen  in  poverty  defies  <asy  solutions.  A 
single  woe  an  with  a  full-tlM  job  at  the  ainisnia  wage  who  has  two 
children  will  still  be  living  below  poverty  levrl.  The  expected 
growth  of  low  wa>je  jobs  in  the  service  sector,  where  cost  wonen  are 
ezployed,  will  continue  to  aaJte  »elf-nuf f iciency  an  elusive  goal  even 
for  nany  working  wooen.  Nevertheless,  essployaent  is  still  our  beat 
hope  for  reducing  the  nusbers  of  fraale-headed  f&ailies  in  poverty  and 
public  policy  BUSt  reflect  this  understanding. 

in  designing  such  public  policy,  we  begin  with  certain 
assuaptions.  The  first  i«  that  wccen  do  not  prefer  to  be  in  po«'erty 
and  in  need  of  public  assistance.  What  sother  wants  to  feed  her 
children  only  two  seals  a  day  in  order  to  stretch  her  aoney  to  the  end 
of  the  taonth?  What  pother  wants  to  see  her  children  denied 
opportunities  so  easily  available  to  others? 

The  second  assusption  follows  froa  the  first:  v-ccen  in  poverty 
desire  to  be  self-sufficient,  and  DOSt  desire  work  as  their  best  eeans 
of  getting  there.  Hany  studies  support  this  assusption  but,  if  any  of 
you  have  doubts,  I  suggest  you  talk  to  a  wooan  who  has  struggled  to 
raise  her  children  in  poverty.  We  sust  not  forget  that  Billions  of 
wooen  are  working  and  striving  to  provide  a  decent  living  for 
theDselves  and  th^ir  children,  s^ore  often  than  not  at  low  wage  jobs. 

The  final  assumption  is  that,  since  aost  wceen  desire  to  be 
self-sufficient  by  working  a.*^  yet  so  s^ny  find  this  to  be  an 
ispossibility,  the  range  of  opportunities  available  to  wocen  to  stake 
the  transition  froa  poverty  to  self-sufficiency  oust  be  reexasdned. 

Education,  training,  and  eapioyaent  prograas  are  a  key  link  in 
the  transition  froa  incceae  support  to  inccoe  earning:.  Contrary  to  the 
notion  th«t  eaploynent  and  training  prograas  don't  work,  there  are 
sa.ny  innovative  and  execplary  prograas  operating  at  the  local  level  to 
help  woeen  aove  toward  econoaic  self-sufficiency. 
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0\'«r  tht  noxt  tvo  (Uys,  we  will  htar  About  a  pro^r&s  w*ilch  Is 
training  adolescent  nothers  In  vellfaid  sklllit  such  as  carpentry  and 
wcldint;,  about  pro^rass  In  ZLv  States  ^Ich  are  educating,  training, 
ar^  csployinq  tho'jsands  of  AIDC  wootftn,  about  a  public  housing  project 
her*  in  Washington  where  residents  hzvtt  created  jobs  «jid  training  for 
thees elves,  ^^d  about  tvp  prograrts  which  have  enabled  wocsen  to  noV9 
out  of  poverty  by  becoeing  self-«sploye<l.  Crucial  to  the  success  of 
these  programs  has  been  the  availability  of  support  services  such  as 
day  care  and  transportation. 

Kany  of  t>^es*  initiatives  are  the  result  o£  creative  prograa 
design  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Tfiey  are  designe<:  with  the 
understanding  that,  although  education,  training,  and  csployoent 
progra&s  are  not  appropriate  for  all  XFDC  recipients,  they  are  a 
critical  link  for  c^y  wooen.  We  cust  assure  tHat  existing  and 
propoB«d  Federal  welfare  policy  is  consistent  with  the  expansion  and 
Ixsproveacnt  of  these  efforts.  If  ve  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
econoE^c  equality*  ve  nust  e<2uip  woeaen  with  the  tools  thsy  rteed  to 
design  their  ovn  route  out  of  poverty.  For  this,  a  far-sighted  policy 
is  needed  on  the  Federal  level. 

Designing  such  a  f4ir-sighted  policy  re<^ires  finding  answers  to  a 
nirsber  of  xsfortaAt  questions; 

First*  how  do  we  strurture  our  systea  of  incooe  support  so  that 
it  is  able  to  provide  a  decent  life  for  fa&ilies  without  resulting  in 
permanent  poverty  for  so  aany  of  thea?  Are  we  rewarding  work  and 
encouraging  self-suf f  icie.icy? 

Second*  how  do  we  target  resources  so  that  people  with  diverse 
needs  get  appropriate  assistance?  What  approaches  are  working  best 
for  w*:ich  groups? 

Third*  in  baking  the  transition  froa  welfare  to  work*  a  sother 
oMst  assure  that  her  child's  needs  will  be  aet*  including  child  c^.e 
and  eedical  care.  WhAt  ts  the  Federal  role  in  assuring  that  adequate 
child  care  and  Dedical  cars  are  available  io  that  these  voaen  are  not 
forced  to  slip  back  into  poverty? 

Fourth*  while  the  short-tera  costs  of  assisting  severely 
disadvantaged  welfare  recipients  are  the  greatest,  the  cost  savings 
froca  reducing  these  long-tera  welfare  dependents  are  also  the  highest. 
How  can  we  insure  that  we  oake  the  initial  investment  needed  ifi  order 
to  reach  severely  disadvantaged  participants? 

Fifth,  although  we  are  experiswnting  wich  a  r&nge  of  esployuent 
and  training  progress*  none  of  our  efforts  have  served  sufficient 
n\=:ber')  of  people.  How  we  design  progruu  to  effectively  serve 
larger  nusbers  of  p«or)e? 

Sixth*  how  does  Federal  policy  affect  the  availability  of 
better-paying  esployaent  options  for  wceen? 

And,  Iftst*  are  adequate  evaluation  eethods  in  pl«ce  ti  determine 
which  welfare  eoploynent  prograns  Are  ivjst  successful  in  hel^  ing  wooen 
achieve  self-sufficiency?    If  not*  how  ran  they  be  isplea«nted? 

While  there  are  no  siaiple  answers  t>^  these  questions*  i/y  hope  is 
that  these  two  days  of  hearings  will  help  ^s  explore  new  directions  in 
.elfare  :r?lc-^Tient  policies  th*t  truly  foster  econcoic 
self-sufficiency  for  woaen  in  poverty. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Before  proceeding  with  our  first  panel  of  witnesses,  I 
would  now  like  to  yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague  and  subcom- 
mittee ranking  minority  member,  Robert  Walker  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  any  opening  remarks  that  he  woidd  like. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  a  strong  sense  in  this  country  that  every 
American  deserves  a  chance  to  build  a  decent  life.  Is  that  not 
really  what  makes  this  country  great?  The  fact  that  each  and  every 
citizen  is  given  an  opportunitv  to  be  the  best  that  he  or  she  can  be. 

Certainly,  there  are  individuals  who  do  not,  for  &  variety  of  rea- 
sons, support  themselveb  and  m£untain  a  minimum  level  of  exist- 
ence. In  those  cases,  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  provide  a 
helping  hand. 

However,  we  have  gone  weil  beyond  the  necessary  and  the  appro- 
priate in  too  many  cases.  We  have  literally  created  a  welfare  class 
that  is  dependent  upon  handouts.  For  too  long  now,  our  social  wel- 
fare programs  have  created  disincentives  for  poor  individuals  and 
families  to  take  responsibility  for  miproving  their  own  lives. 

Recently,  a  book  was  written  by  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times  by  the  name  of  R^er  Starr,  called  "The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  New  York  City,"  and  in  it,  Starr  says  that  the  once  great  me- 
tropolis has  fallen  because  orthodox  liberalism  sold  it  out.  He  cites 
a  disdain  for  traditional  moral  values,  a  decline  of  religion,  and  tlie 
effect  of  egalitarianism,  and  faith  in  government  as  the  culprits. 

Liberals,  he  says,  created  a  hopeless  ghetto.  New  York's  primary 
problem,  according  to  Starr,  is  the  failure  of  the  public  and  private 
institutions  to  deal  with  the  increase  in  welfare  recipients.  The  dty 
now  has  more  than  1  million  people  on  welfare,  most  know  nothing 
about  work. 

Instead  of  that  kind  of  approach,  we  should  be  creating  incen- 
tives for  individuals  and  families  to  take  the  initiative,  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  move  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

The  question  is  dependency.  Self-dependence  leading  to  true  inde- 
pendence or  pure  dependence?  A  helping  hand  or  a  handout?  A 
crutch  that  helps  restore  strength  and  lead  to  full  recovery  or  the 
crutch  that  inhibits  recovery  becoming  a  permanent  support? 

The  keys  to  unlocking  the  chains  that  shackle  the  dependent  are 
opportunity  and  growth.  By  providing  opportunities  through  train- 
ing, education,  and  job  placement  assistance,  we  can  promote  the 
development  of  self-help,  self-esteem  and  self-satisfaction  that  all 
contribute  to  self-sufficiency  and  lead  to  true  independence. 

We  should  also  look  at  the  economic  growth  side  of  the  picture. 
The  fact  is  that  the  last  several  months  of  economic  growth  have 
seen  the  advantages  for  women  increasing  in  particiilar.  We  are 
seeing,  for  instance,  that  2?  percent  of  all  sole  proprietorships  are 
now  owned  by  women,  and  ^he  number  of  self-employed  women  in- 
creased in  the  last  10  years  5  times  faster  than  tnat  of  self-em- 
ployed men,  making  women  the  most  djmamic  segment  of  the 
small  business  economy. 

In  general,  the  group  benefiting  most  from  the  explosion  of  new 
business  that  has  taken  place  over  the  last  several  months,  and 
particularly  since  1981,  has  been  women.  Over  3  million  women 
now  own  their  own  businesses,  generating  over  $40  billion  in 
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annual  receipts.  That  is  the  kind  of  growth  that  will  help  women 
in  general,  but  particularly  women  at  the  low  end  of  the  economic 
scale. 

Obviously,  as  with  any  pubUc  policy  question,  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  debata  But,  I  find  it  strcmge  that  despite  decades  of  discus- 
sion and  new  spending  programs,  the  debate  continues  to  rage. 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  to  me  is  tiiat  we  have  been  pursuing 
the  wrong  course  of  action.  Increased  flexibility  and  innovation  at 
the  State  and  local  level  with  counsel  and  guidance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  increased  Federal  funding,  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  our  efforts. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  present  administration  has  begun 
to  steer  us,  shifting  from  past  policies  that  emphasized  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Many  States  and  localities  have  been  operating 
very  creative  work  incentive  programs  to  help  AFDC  recipients 
move  towai^  self-sufficiency. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  and  exciting  approaches  being  taken 
that  have  met  with  success.  These  early  results  are  encouraging, 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  more  about  these  programs  from  our 
witnesses  today  and  tomorrow. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  seize  upon  the  successes,  capitalize  on 
the  experience,  and  move  forward  to  encourage  and  ensure  future 
opportunities  for  growth. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Walker. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  record  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Armey's  opening  remarks. 

[The  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Armey  follows:] 


Mr.  Chainnant  Tin  pleased  the  subcommittee  is  meeting  to  address  barriers  to 
self-^ufHciency.  It's  an  important  topic  and  it  deserves  careful  attention. 

I'm  not  here  to  challenge  the  Federal  Government's  role  as  a  provider  of  last 
resort  for  those  who  are  not  self-fiufficient  We  have  a  responsibility  to  help  these 
people  end  their  dependency  and  become  self-sufficient  Sadly,  though,  in  attempt- 
ing  to  addrer»  this  problem  the  Government  has  erected  new  barriers  to  self-sufii- 
ciency. 

Unlike  many  others,  I  don't  think  our  problem  is  too  little  Federal  assistance.  Our 
problem  is  one  of  faulty  reasoning  and  misplaced  priorities. 

For  too  long,  we  have  encouraged  welfare  recipients  to  accept  their  plight.  Our 
welfare  system  has  broken  up  famib'es  and  broken  down  individual  responsibility. 
The  Government  has  been  to  the  welfare  recipient  as  a  drug  dealer  is  to  an  addict; 
offering  only  a  quick  fix  for  an  inmiediate  need.  And,  like  an  addict,  our  fellow  citi- 
zens have  been  compelled  to  return  to  the  only  source  of  relief  they  know— the  hand 
of  the  dealer. 

How  then  do  we  guide  the  welfare  recipient  toward  self-fiufficiency?  We  do  it  by 
redirecting  our  efforts  toward  education  and  training,  by  addressing  the  problem 
and  not  the  symptoms. 

Another  means  is  through  programs  like  mandator/  workfare.  We  meet  immedi- 
ate needs,  but  we  encourage  and  even  insist  that  the  welfare  recipient  make  an 
effort  to  end  their  dependency.  Society  has  an  obligation  to  take  care  of  those  who 
can't  take  care  of  themselves;  in  turn,  they  have  a  responsibility  to  those  who  collec- 
tively provide  for  their  care. 

As  economist  Walter  Williams  said,  "Since  the  government  made  many  people  de* 
pendent,  it  has  some  responsibility  for  compassionate  withdrawal.  But  it  also  has 
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the  responsibility  to  stop  destroying  what  may  be  some  people's  best  altemativee." 
Our  welfare  system  acts  as  one  barrier;  unfortunately,  there  are  many  others. 

For  instance,  we  have  Federal  minimum  wa^  laws  that  price  imskilled  workers 
out  of  the  labor  market  and  rob  them  of  the  job  skills  whidi  employment  brings. 
Without,  those  skills,  employment  opportunity  is  limited  and  dependency  is  perpetr 
uated. 

We  also  have  barriers  in  the  form  of  de  facto  hiring  quotas.  The  quotas  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  race  and  the  sex  of  an  applicant  than  on  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  perform  a  job. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  those  facing  barriers  to  aelf-sufliciency  are  minorities. 
What  is  the  cause?  Many  claim  it  is  undeifunding  of  Government  programs.  I  dis- 
agree. It*8  sad  to  note,  but  one  area  where  unemployment  is  the  highest — amongst 
black  teenager»-*the  problem  is  greater  today  than  it  was  when  there  was  not  one 
Federal  Government  program. 

Self-sufHciency  lies  not  in  n^e>v;ork  government  programs  or  endless  Federal 
hand-outs;  these  are  our  failures  of  the  past.  The  only  long>term  answer  to  depend- 
ency is  economic  opportunity.  To  quote  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  *1  await  the  day  when 
come  civil  rights  spokesman  goes  on  national  television  and  shocks  the  nation  by 
saying  blacks  are  going  to  pursue  independence,  freedom,  and  oelf-relianoe.  And 
they  expect  government  to  do  its  job  in  fostering  the  same." 

liiis  Administration  has  strived  to  create  an  economic  enviionment  in  which  all 
people  can  flourish  and  prosper.  It  has  challenged  some  of  our  mlsreasoned  welfare 
policies.  It  has  proposed  a  minority  opportunity  wage  to  endble  those  without Job 
skills  to  acouire  them.  It  has  offered  a  Work  Opportunities  proposal  which  often 
relief,  yet  which  insists  that  welfare  recipients  match  the  efforts  of  those  providing 
the  benefits. 

We  have  seen  new  and  tnily  innovative  local  and  State  responses  to  this  old  prob- 
lem. I  applaud  these  efforts,  and  I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  them. 
Hopefully,  we  can  be  *7i8e  enough  to  learn  from  them  and  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Our  first  panel  of  witnesses  this  morning  will  be  Dr. 
David  Ellwood,  associate  professor  of  public  policy  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; and  Demetra  Smith  Nightingale,  research  associate  of  the 
Urban  Institute. 

If  you  will  take  your  place  at  the  witness  table,  I  think  that  we 
are  just  about  ready  to  proceed. 
[Pause.] 

Mr.  Weiss.  We  have  your  prepared  statements,  and  they  wili,| 
without  objection,  be  entered  into  the  record  in  their  entirety.  You 
mav,  if  you  so  choose,  use  that  as  a  takeoff  point  to  summarize  or 
highliglit  the  testimony.  Because  of  time  constraints,  we  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  each  of  you  would  limit  your  remarks  to  about  no 
more  than  10  minutes. 

OK;  Dr.  Ellwood,  we  are  ready  to  have  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIL  DAVID  ELLWOOD,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
OF  PUBLIC  POLICY,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  SCHOOL  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT, HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Ellwood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  before 
you  today. 

The  problem  of  single  mothers  and  the  ways  they  can  become 
self-supporting  has  been  a  mcyor  research  interest  of  mine  in 
recent  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  loftiest  goals,  indeed, 
as  we  hear  this  morning,  one  of  the  goals  on  which  many  can  agree 
for  public  policy,  is  that  the  policy  ought  to  actually  help  single 
mothers  escape  poverty  and  dependence  on  welfare. 

As  a  result  of  my  work,  I  am  convinced  that  policy  attention 
should  be  focused  on  the  subset  of  single  mothers  who  are  likely  to 
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be  poor  and  dependent  for  an  extended  period.  That  is  not,  in  fact, 
what  we  do  now. 

The  dramatic  growth  in  female-headed  families  by  women  is  now 
widely  discussed.  There  is  little  need  for  me  to  repeat  the  startling 
statistics.  The  growth  largely  reflects  the  combined  effects  of  two 
other  changes,  declines  in  marriage  rate  and  rises  in  divorces  and 
separations-  Women  are  increasingly  eschewing  their  marriage  and 
or  at  least  postponing  it,  so  a  larger  number  of  births  are  to  un- 
married women. 

Furthermore,  intact  couples  with  children  are  separating  more 
and  more.  The  inevitable  result  is  the  creation  of  millions  of  new 
female-headed  families* 

To  say  that  the  cbxhb^  of  these  changes  are  not  well  imderstood 
is  really  an  understatement  There  is  nothing  remotely  approach- 
ing consensus  in  the  academic  or  professional  communis  about  the 
forces  drivixig  these  changes  in  our  families.  One  factor  which  is 
frequenllv  cited  is  the  welfare  system,  particularly  the  AFDC,  aid 
to  dependent  families  and  dependent  children  system,  program,  but 
research  has  generally  net  afforded  that  view. 

Several  years  ago,  Mary  Jo  Bane  and  I  began  an  exhaustive,  I 
should  say  exhausting,  look  at  this  issue,  and,  quite  frankly,  I  was 
really  convinced  that  we  would  find  welfare  as  an  important  influ- 
ence. We  looked  tor  links  between  welfare-benefit  levels  and  family 
structures,  both  across  States  and  over  time,  and  we  found  very, 
very  little. 

Indeed,  births  to  married  women  are  often  higher  in  States  that 
have  very  low  benefits  than  very  high  benefits.  Most  other  re- 
search has  generally  found  very  little  association  in  welfare  ^nd 
family  structure. 

One  possibly  very  important  explanation  for  the  changes, 
though,  particularly  in  the  black  community,  has  been  highlighted 
by  recent  work  by  William  Julius  Wilson  and  his  colleagues. 
Wilson  emphasizes  that  unemployment  among  young  black  men 
has  risen  in  much  the  same  way  that  marriage  has  fallen,  and  it 
seems  plausible  that  unemployment  discourages  marriage,  but  we 
really  know  altogether  too  little  about  the  causes  of  the  changing 
family  structures,  and  we  know  still  less  about  the  ways  in  Nvnich 
these  trends  might  be  slowed  or  reversed. 

So,  the  reality  is  that  more  and  more  women  are  heading  house- 
holds, and  many  are  poor.  Child  support  is  extremely  uncommon 
among  women  who  are — even  among  women  who  were  once  mar- 
ried. It  is  virtually  nonexistent  among  never-married  mothers. 

Finding  and  holdhig  a  job,  particularly  when  there  are  young 
children  at  home,  is  often  difficult.  Many  turn  to  the  welfare 
system  for  support  But,  for  the  mc^ority  of  women  who  use  it, 
AFDC  will  be  a  temporary  source  of  support,  a  short  period  of 
modest  dependence  and  followed  by  some  sort  of  self-sufficiency  or 
independence. 

Most  mothers  will  be  on  welfare  for  2  or  perhaps  4  years,  and 
then  they  are  done  with  it  for  good.  Some  of  these  women  marry, 
remarry  or  reconcile  with  the  separated  husband,  others  are  able 
to  find  work  which  pays  enough  to  keep  them  off  welfare.  A  few 
find  other  sources  of  economic  aid,  such  as  child  support  payments 
or  help  from  relatives. 
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But,  for  an  important  minority,  welfare  will  play  a  megor  role  in 
their  support  for  an  extended  period,  and  this  is  the  long-term  de- 
pendent population  that  everyone  seems  concerned  about. 

Some  25  percent  will  receive  welfare  for  10  years  or  more.  Some 
of  these  women  will  be  on  continuously,  others  will  leave  welfare 
for  a  year  or  2  but  later  return.  It  is  this  long-term  group  that,  I 
believe,  deserves  our  close  attention. 

They  deserve  our  attention  for  both  humanitarian  and  fiscal  rea- 
sons. At  the  very  least,  we  know  that  tihese  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren are  living  in  economic  deprivation  because  welfare  benefits 
are  quite  low.  For  many  of  the  mothers  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  it  is  imdoubtedly  a  source  of 
alienation  and  frustration.  Some  analysts  worry  about  that  long- 
term  receipt  helps  move  people  into  an  underclass  with  distorted 
values  and  few  prospects  for  escape  and  independence. 

But,  fiscal  concerns  also  demand  that  we  consider  the  plight  of 
the  long-term  recipients.  Those  who  stay  on  AFDC  for  omy  a  few 
years  cost  the  system  relatively  little.  By  contrast,  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting someone  who  stays  for  10  or  even  20  years  is  vastly  higher. 
As  a  result,  60  percent  or  more  of  our  resources  go  to  providing  aid 
to  the  25  percent  of  recipients  who  end  up  staying  10  years  or 
more. 

If  we  could  help  these  long-term  recipients  become  self-support- 
ing, then  we  are  simultaneously  helping  the  truly  needy  and  the 
truly  costly. 

We  can  make  a  reasonable  prediction  about  who  is  likely  to  be 
the  long-term  recipient.  Young  mothers,  particularly  never  married 
mothers,  start  on  AFDC  when  they  are  very  young,  when  their 
children  are  very  young,  have,  by  far,  the  weakest  prospects.  They 
have  additional  cliildren,  their  outlook  is  even  worse.  Those  with 
little  work  experience  and  poor  education  are  likely  to  be  the  long- 
term  recipients. 

Now,  tne  problems  facing  such  women  are  often  difficult  and 
complex.  Many  have  very  young  childiren.  Others  have  had  little 
contact  with  work.  They  need  comprehensive  programs  which  are 
often  very  expensive. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  our  aid  programs  are  most  success- 
ful with  those  women  whose  prospects  look  worst.  Supported  Work 
Program  focused  on  long-term  recipients;  earnings  gedns  were  rea*- 
sonably  large.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  expect  programs  geared  to 
women  with  little  work  experience  may  achieve  greater  success  in 
earnings  gains  and  welfare  cost  reductions  than  those  aimed  at 
women  wno  are  almost  job  ready.  Helping  a  woman  find  a  job  a 
few  months  arlier  than  she  tvould  have  otherwise  has  little  long- 
term  effect.  Finding  one  for  a  woman  who  would  have  remained 
entirely  dependent  on  AFDC  for  years  can  have  a  nugor  impact. 

Unfortunately,  our  current  programs,  particularly  the  Work  In- 
centive Program,  WIN,  are  focused  on  exactly  the  opposite  groups 
of  recipients.  Those  who  are  likely  to  move  off  welfare  quickly  on 
their  own.  We  concentrate  almost  entirely  on  women  with  children 
over  5,  and  then  we  often  serve  the  most  job  ready. 

The  system  jrields  higher  placement  rates  for  the  WIN  program, 
but  it  does  little  to  help  me  really  dependent  recipients  or  to 
reduce  welfare  costs.  Indeed,  if  our  goal  were  to  target  our  limited 
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resources  on  the  group  that  is  most  likely  to  be  long-term  depend- 
ent, the  WIN  program  badly  needs  to  be  redirected. 

Consider  the  never  married  teenager  who  starts  on  AFDC  when 
she  has  a  child.  WIN  r^ulations  do  not  require  she  be  served  at  all 
until  her  child  is  at  least  6,  and  then  relatively  meager  services  are 
provided.  Thus,  this  young  woman  will  be  on  AFDC  for  5  years  and 
even  longer,  if  she  has  additional  children,  before  any  real  attempt 
is  made  to  help  her. 

Surely  this  sort  of  policy  deserves  reconsideration.  One  cannot 
and  should  not  require  work  of  women  with-  very  young  children. 
But  one  can  provide  a  host  of  services,  including  employment  and 
training  programs  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  programs  need  to  be 
comnrebensive  and  sensitive  to  the  problems  faced  by  such  women. 

i  will  not  pretend  that  we  know  how  to  help  these  women  exact- 
ly, but  I  do  not  favor  a  massive  nationwide  program  to  aid  such 
mothers.  ¥/e  just  do  not  know  enough  to  spend  the  money  wisely, 
even  if  the  fiscal  realities  allowed  it.  But,  there  are  glimmers  of 
hope.  We  are  learning  about  programs  which  do  make  a  difference. 
We  desperately  need  to  know  more  about  how  we  can  help. 

Thus,  I  favor  expansion  of  carefully  conceived  demonstration 
projects.  Well-run  demonstrations  with  control  groups  are  unpopu- 
lar for  many  reasons,  but  when  they  are  done  right,  enormous 
gains  in  our  ability  to  help  people  often  follow. 

The  work  bank  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corp. 
[MDRC],  and  you  are  going  to  have  them  here  testifying  before  you 
today,  really  has  been  exemplary.  Let  me  emphasize  again  the 
need  for  programs  which  can  be  effectively  evaluated.  We  need  an- 
swers. The  welfare  population  is  remarkably  volatile,  and  my  own 
view  is  a  demonstration  without  control  groups  is  really  virtually 
impossible  to  evaluate. 

Let  me  just,  as  an  aside,  add  one  point  to  that.  You  will  hear 
about  a  lot  of  State  programs  in  the  next  couple  of  days  that  have 
been  supposedly  quite  effective  and  so  on.  The  problem  is  it  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  evaluate  these  programs  on  any  kind  of  sensible 
basis.  The  reason  is  that  so  many  welfare  mothers  go  off  welfare 
very  quickly  on  their  own,  and  if  you  just  look  at  high  placement 
rates,  one  might  get  the  impression  that  we  are  doing  a  wondeii^ 
job.  In  fact,  the  people  that  you  really  ought  to  be  concerned  about, 
the  ones  that  cost  a  lot  of  dollars  and  the  ones  that  stay  a  long 
time,  are  not  the  group  that  move  off  welfeure  quickly.  They  are  a 
group  that  would  have  a  much  lower  placement  rate  and  things 
would  look  even  worse.  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  far  greater  benefits 
might  be  reaped. 

Because  the  population  is  so  volatile,  without  an  effective  means 
for  evaluation,  typically  control  group,  I  think  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  any  kind  of  reasonable  decisions  about  program 
effectiveness. 

Now,  achieving  the  goal  of  helping  long-term  dependent  recipi- 
ents become  self-sufficient  will  be  difficult,  and  let  me  just  empha- 
size one  other  point  here  as  well.  It  is  ea^  to  be  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing long-term  welfare  dependency.  Indeed,  it  is  clearly,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  one  of  our  loftiest  goals.  And,  yet,  I  think  we  should 
be  reasonable  about  what  our  eacpectetions  are.  It  is  very  difficult 
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for  many  mothers  to  work.  And,  other  sources  of  help,  notably 
chad  support,  are  rare. 

An  enormous  fraction,  well  over  half  of  all  single  mothers  in  pov- 
erty have  children  under  6.  And,  over  80  percent  of  women  who 
are  first  starting  on  welfare  have  a  child  under  6.  Now,  for  them  to 
work  and  become  self-sufficient,  they  are  going  to  have  to  work 
pretty  much  full  year,  full  time.  That  is  a  very,  very  hard  thing  to 
do  for  a  woman  with  young  children.  Only  about  25  percent  of 
wives  with  children  under  6  work  full  year  and  full  time. 

About  35  percent  of  female  heads  with  children  under  6  work 
full  year,  full  time.  To  expect  all  of  those  women  to  become  self- 
supporting  is  a  very  unrealistic  goal.  I  am  convinced  that  if  our 
goal  really  is  to  move  people  off  of  welfare,  we  must  find  other 
sources  of  support  as  well. 

And,  1  think  that  that  meems  much,  much  more  impressive  and 
effective  child  support  arrangements  also  need  to  be  arranged. 
Nowadays,  only  on  the  order  of  20  percent  of  poor  single  mothers 
receive  any  child  support  whatsoever.  Among  never  married 
women,  it  is  essentially  nonexistent. 

So,  these  never  married  mothers,  who  start  on  welfare  when 
they  have  a  child,  are  in  a  very  bad  position.  They  have  to  work 
full  year,  full  time  to  be  self-supporting.  But  that  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult,  and  we  have  no  serious  child  support  for  them  now 
to  supplement  them. 

All  of  this  discussion  is  just  to  add  a  note  of  realism.  I  do  think 
that  there  are  exciting  and  innovative  programs  that  are  going  on 
out  there,  and  things  that  we  can  do  to  help  women  move  much 
more  quickly  into  self-support. 

My  view  is  that  we  need  to  move  and  redirect  resources  from  a 
lot  of  the  short-term  recipients,  those  who  are  likely  to  make 
progress  quickly  anyway,  to  a  much  longer  term  group,  and  it  is  a 
long-term  strategy,  it  is  not  a  short-term  strategy,  and  it  will  be 
one  that  will  be  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Nevertheless,  it  ultimately  is  where  we  have  to  look  if  our  goal  is 
to  help  the  long-term  dependent,  help  the  welfare  recipient  and  to 
reduce  our  welfare  costs. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  EUwood  follows:] 
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TTSTIMONY  OF  DAVID  T.  ELLWOOD 


Mr.  Chainaap  and  menbers  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  testify  before  you  today.    My  name  is  David  Ellwood.  I 
aa  an  associate  professor  of  public  policy  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School 
of  Government  at  Harvard  University.    The  problems  of  single  mothers  and 
the  ways  they  can  become  self-supporting  have  been  a  major  research 
interest  of  mine  in  recent  years.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
loftiest  goals  for  policy  would  be  to  actually  help  single  mothers 
escape  poverty  and  dependence  on  welfare.    As  a  result  of  my  work,  I  am 
convinced  that  policy  attention  should  be  focused  on  a  subset  of  single 
mothers  who  are  likely  to  be  poor  and  dependent  on  welfare  for  an 
extended  period. 

The  dramatic  growth  in  families  headed  by  women  is  now  widely 
discussed.    There  is  little  need  for  me  to  repeat  the  startling 
statistics  here.    The  growth  largely  reflects  the  combined  effects  of 
two  other  changes:  declines  in  marriage  rates  and  rises  in  divorce  and 
separation  rates.    Women  are  increasingly  eschewing  marriage  or  at  least 
postponing  it,  and  so  a  larger  chare  of  births  are  to  unmarried  women. 
And  furthermore,  intact  couples  with  children  are  separating  more  and 
more.    The  inevitable  result  is  the  creation  of  millions  of  new  femal.« 
headed  families. 

To  say  that  the  causes  of  these  changes  are  not  well  understood  is 
an  understatement.    There  is  nothing  remotely  approaching  consensus  in 
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the  aciidemic  or  professional  community  about  the  forces  which  are 
driving  these  changes  in  our  families.    One  factor  which  is  frequently 
cited  is  the  welfare  system,  particularly  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program  (AFDC) .    But  research  generally  has  not 
supported  the  view  that  welfare  has  played  a  major  role.    Several  years 
ago.  Mary  Jo  Bane  and  I  began  an  exhaustive  look  at  this  issue.  Quite 
frankly  I  was  convinced  that  we  would  find  welfare  was  an  important 
influence.    We  looked  for  links  between  welfare  benefit  levels  and 
family  structures  both  across  states  and  over  time.    We  found  very 
little.    Indeed,  births  to  unmarried  women  are  often  higher  in  low 
benefit  states  than  in  high  benefit  states.    And  most  other  major 
research  has  similarly  found  little  association. 

A  potentially  powerful  explanation  for  these  changes,  in  the  black 
community  at  least,  has  been  highlighted  by  recent  work  by  William 
Julius  Wilson  and  his  colleagues.    Wilson  emphasizes  that  unemployment 
among  young  black  men  has  risen  in  much  the  same  way  that  marriage  has 
fallen.     It  seems  plausible  that  unemployment  discourages  marriage.  But 
we  know  altogether  too  little  about  the  causes  of  the  changing  family 
structures,  and  we  know  still  less  about  the  ways  in  which  these  trenJs 
might  be  slowed  or  reversed. 

The  reality  is  that  more  and  more  women  are  heading  households. 
And  many  are  poor.    Child  support  ic  uncommon  even  among  women  who  were 
once  married.    It  is  virtually  non-existent  among  never-married  mothers. 
Finding  and  holding  a  job.  particularly  when  there  are  young  children  at 
home  IS  often  difficult.    Many  turn  to  the  welfare  system  for  support. 

For  the  majority  of  women  who  use  it,  AFDC  will  be  a  temporary 
source  of  support.    Most  mothers  will  be  on  welfare  for  two,  or  perhaps 
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four  yetrt,  tten  they  are  done  with  it  for  good.    Sotae  of  thete  vomen 
marry,  remarry  or  reconcile  with  a  separated  huiband.    Others  are  able 
to  find  work  which  pays  enough  to  keep  ti.em  off  of  welfare.    A  fcv  find 
other  sources  of  economic  aid  such  as  child  support  ppynents  or  help 
froo)  relatives' 

But  for  ao  important  minority,  welfare  will  play  a  major  role  in 
their  support  for  an  extended  period.    Some  25X  will  receive  welfare  for 
10  years  or  more.    Some  of  these  women  will  be  on  continuously,  others 
will  leave  welfare  for  a  year  or  two,  but  later  return.    It  ia  this  long 
term  group  which  I  believe  deserves  our  close  attention. 

The  long  term  recipients  merit  our  concern  both  for  humanitarian 
and  fiscal  reasonu.    At  the  very  least,  we  know  these  mothers  and  th^lr 
children  are  living  in  economic  deprivation  because  welfare  benefits  are 
quite  low.    For  many  of  the  mothers  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  alienation  and 
frustration.    And  some  analysts  worry  that  long  tenn  receipt  helps  move 
people  into  an  "underclass"  with  distorted  values  and  few  prospects  for 
escape  from  dependence. 

Fiscal  concerns  also  demand  that  we  consider  the  plight  of  lonjj 
term  recipients.    Those  who  stay  on  AFDC  for  only  a  few  years  cost  the 
system  relatively  little.    By  contrast,  the  cost  of  supporting  someone 
who  stays  for  10  or  20  years  is  vastly  higher.    As  a  result,  60X  and 
more  of  our  resources  go  to  providing  aid  to  the  25X  of  recipients  who 
end  up  staying  10  years  or  more.    If  we  could  help  such  women  become 
self-supporting,  we  would  simultaneously  help  the  truly  needy  and  the 
truly  costly. 

We  can  make  reasonable  predictions  about  who  is  likely  to  be  a  lojg 
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tern  recipient.    Young  aotheri.  particularly  never-oarried  mot  hen,  who 
start  on  APDC  when  they  are  very  young  (and  their  children  are  youcg), 
have  the  bleakest  prospects.    If  they  have  additional  children,  the 
outlook  is  even  worse.    Those  with  little  work  experience  and  poor 
education  are  more  likely  to  be  long  tena  recipients. 

The  probleas  facing  such  wooen  are  often  difficult  and  complex. 
Many  have  very  young  children.    Others  have  had  little  contact  with 
work.    They  need  comprehensive  programs  which  are  often  expensive.  Yet 
there  is  some  evidence  that  our  aid  programs  are  most  successful  with 
women  whose  prospects  look  worst.    The  Supported  Work  program  focused  on 
long  term  recipients,  and  earnings  gains  were  reasonably  large.  Indeed 
there  is  reason  to  expect  programs  geared  to  women  with  little  work 
experience  may  achieve  greater  success  in  earnings  gains  and  welfare 
cost  reductions  than  those  aimed  at  women  who  are  almost  job-ready. 
Helping  a  woman  find  a  job  a  few  months  earlier  than  she  would  have 
otherwise  has  little  long  term  effect.    Finding  one  for  a  woman  who 
would  have  remained  entirely  dependent  on  AFDC  for  years  can  have  a 
major  impact. 

But  our  current  programs,  particularly  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN) 
program,  are  focussed  on  exactly  the  opposite  groups  of  recipients, 
those  who  are  likely  to  move  off  welfare  quickly  on  their  own.  We 
concentrate  almost  entirely  on  women  with  children  over  5,    and  then  we 
often  serve  the  most  job  ready.    This  system  yields  higher  placement 
rates  for  the  WIN  program,  but  it  does  little  to  help  the  really 
dependent  recipients  or  to  reduce  velfare  costa.    Indeed,  if  our  goal  is 
to  target  our  limited  resources  on  the  group  most  likely  to  be  long  term 
dependent,  the  WIN  program  badly  needs  to  be  redirected. 
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Contider  the  never-married  teenager  who  starti  on  AFDC  when  she  hat 
a  child,    WIN  regulation!  do  not  require  that  she  be  served  at  all  until 
her  child  is  at  least  6.    And  then  relatively  'neager  services  arc 
provided.    This  young  mother  may  have  been  on  AFDC  for  5  years— and  even 
longer  if  she  har.  had  additional  children— befor*t  any  real  attempt  is 
made  to  lielp  her.     Surely  this  sort  of  policy  deserves  reconsideration. 
One  cannot  and  should  not  require  work  of  women  with  very  young 
children,  but  one  csn  provide  a  host  of  services,  including  employment 
and  training  programs,  on  a  voluntary  basis.    The  programs  need  to  be 
comprehensive  and  sensitive  to  the  problems  faced  by  such  women. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  we  know  how  to  help  these  women  exactly. 
T  do  not  favor  a  massive  nationwide  program  to  aid  such  mothers.    We  do 
not  know  enough  to  spend  the  money  wisely,  even  if  the  fiscal  realities 
allowed  it.    But  there  are  glimmers  of  hope.    We  are  learning  about 
programs  which  do  make  a  difference.    We  desperately  need  to  know  more 
about  how  we  can  help.    Thus  I  favor  expansion  of  very  carefully 
conceived  demonstrations  projects.    Well  run  demonstrations  with  control 
groups  are  unpopular  for  various  reasons.    But  when  they  are  done  right, 
enormous  gains/our  ability  to  help  people  often  follow.    The  work  by 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  in  this  regard  has 
been  exemplary.    Let  me  emphasire  the  need  for  programs  which  can  be 
effectively  evaluated.    We  need  answers.    Because  the  welfare  population 
is  so  volatile,  my  own  view  is  that  demonstrations  without  control 
groups  are  virtually  impossible  to  evaluate. 

Achieving  the  goal  of  helping  the  long  term  dependent  recipient 
become  c^lf-suff icient  will  be  difficult.    We  can  not  expect  all  single 
mothers  to  completely  support  themselves.    But  the  problems  are  far  too 
serious  and  far  too  costly  not  to  try  a  variety  of  programs.    Now  in 
this  time  of  fiscal  austerity,  demonstrations  which  can  point  us  to  ways 
to  help  the  long  term  recipient  and  cut  program  costs  ought  to  command 
support  from  those  on  all  sides.    If  wc  ignore  the  problem,  it  is  likely 
to  get  worse. 
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Mr.  Weks.  Thank  you,  Dr.  EUwood.  Ms.  Nightingale. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEMETRA  SMITH  NIGHTINGALE,  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE,  THE  URBAN  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  NiGHTiNGALB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  address  you  today,  and  I  would  like  to  just  provide  a 
general  overview  of  Federal  work  and  welfare  policies. 

First,  I  will  briefly  summarize  some  of  the  research  concerning 
employment  and  training  programs  for  welfare  recipients,  and  the 
changes  m  Federal  policy  over  the  past  5  years. 

Second,  I  will  address  the  implications  of  some  of  the  administra- 
tion s  proposed  work  requirements,  and,  third,  I  will  present  a  few 
suggestions  for  future  policy  and  research. 

The  dual  intent  of  Federal  welfare  employment  policy  is  to 
reduce  overall  welfare  costs  and  improve  the  self-sufficiency  of  in- 
dividual clients.  The  programs  include  both  employment  and  train- 
ing semc^  and  enforcement  of  the  work  requirements.  Since  1967, 
c  Incentive  Program  [WIN],  has  been  the  work  component 

for  AFDC,  and  is  jointly  administered  by  DOL  and  HHS. 

In  des^ning  programs  for  welfare  recipientc,  whether  it  is 
through  WINjWelfare  agencies,  workfare,  community-based  organi- 
zations, or  JTPA,  one  must  be  clear  about  whether  the  objective  is 
to  significantly  improve  the  long-term  employabiUty  of  individuals 
or  to  reduce  overall  welfare  costs. 

If  overall  welfare  savings  is  an  objective,  then  expectations  must 
be  modest  At  best,  work  programs  have  only  led  to  about  a  1  per- 
cent reduction  in  aggr^ate  welfare  case  load  and  total  cost.  Any 
program  will  have  a  difficult  time  reducing  overall  welfare  costs 
tor  three  reasons: 

already  heard,  the  turnover  rate  on  AFDC  is 
very  high.  Clients  go  on  and  off  welfare  in  patterns  totally  unrelat- 
ed to  work  programs  or  requirements. 

Second,  for  1^  and  humanitarian  reasons,  sanctions  for  not 
participating  m  programs  can  only  be  imposed  for  a  short  tune  and 
™  A  J         extensive  ac^udication  procedures. 

And,  finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  as  we  have  already 
^  '  of  resxHta  from  long-term  dependents 

with  multiple  barriers  to  employment,  including  medical  problems, 
low  education  and  Uliteracy,  chUd  care  problems,  lack  of  work  ex- 
perience, and  family  difficulties. 

As  .  we  have  also  already  heard,  although  half  of  all  the  female 
recipients  will  be  on  AFDC  less  than  1  year,  over  20  percent 
remam  on  for  several  years.  If  the  primary  objective  is  to  move  as 
many  welfare  recipients  as  quickly  as  possible  mto  r^ular  employ- 
ment, then  group  job  search  assistance  or  job  clubs  should  be  em- 
phssned. 

.  If  the  objective  is  to  reduce  long-term  welfare  dependency,  then 
intensive  employability  training  and  reme'^al  services  are  required 
to  address  the  multiple  problems. 

T  ^™  ^  ^^^y  °f  we  conducted  at  the  Urban 

Institute  suggest  that  certain  types  of  service  delivery  systems 
seem  to  work  b^t  First,  providing  clients  with  job-seeking  skills  is 
essential,  becond,  individual  case  management  b  critical,  especially 
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for  dealing  with  clients  with  multiple  problems,  and,  third,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  have  a  wide  range  of  social  services  available. 
Even  if  funding  for  provision  of  services  is  limited,  trained  social 
workers  can  counsel  clients,  assist  them  in  developing  their  own 
child  care,  provide  counseling  on  home  financial  management  and 
refer  them  to  other  agencies  where  services  might  be  obtained. 

As  might  be  obvious,  we  also  found  that  it  is  important  to  have 
the  professional  expertise  of  both  employment  and  training  special- 
ists and  social  service  experts  coordinating  with  the  income  main- 
tenance department,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  m  the  same 
agency  or  in  different  agencies.  ^      i.  i 

It  is  important  to  also  note,  as  was  already  heard,  that  the  wel- 
fare population  is  not  homogenous.  Some  clients  have  recent  work 
experience  and  sufficient  education,  so  that  only  mintaal  services, 
such  as  job  search  assistance  or  help  in  arranging  child  care,  are 
needed  to  help  them  become  self-sufficient. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  clients,  the  ones  likely  to  become 
long-term  dependents,  with  multiple  barriers,  who  require  a  broad 
mix  of  services.  ^       ,  , 

Welfare  mothers  under  CETA  benefited  from  both  classroom 
training  and  subsidized  employment.  Also,  Supported  Work  Pro- 
gram, which  emphasizes  developing  work  habits,  motivation  and 
basic  work  skills,  shows  substantial  benefits  to  welfare  mothers,  es- 
pecially those  older,  long-term  dependents  with  little  prior  work 
history.  ,  ,  • 

In  addition,  61  percent  of  WIN  clients  score  below  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade  level  in  math,  and  44  percent  score  below  that  level  m 
reading,  suggesting  a  real  need  for  basic  remedial  education. 

Since  1981,  welfare  employment  policy  has  been  altered  by  three 
provisions  initially  presented  tmder  OBRA« 
First,  the  WIN  single  agency  demonstration  program. 
Second,  the  work  supplementation  and  grant  diversion  program. 
Third,  CWEP  or  workfare  where  clients  can  be  required  to  work 
in  unpaid  jobs  in  exchange  for  their  cash  assistance. 

As  part  of  the  Urban  Institut-e's  large  ongoing  project  examming 
the  changes  in  social  policy,  we  have  tracked  the  chang^  m  em- 
ployment, training,  and  welfare  programs,  including  the  shiftfrom 
CETA  to  JTPA  and  the  implementation  of  WIN  demos  and  CWEP. 
Under  CWEP,  States  may  design  mandatory  programs  that  can  in- 
clude training,  supportive  services,  job  placement,  job  search  assist- 
ance, and  workfare.  The  essential  component  of  CWEP,  however, 
and  the  most  controversial  of  the  Reagan  initiatives,  is  worWTare. 

At  least  23  States  have  a  CWEP  component  for  some  AFDC  re- 
cipients, but  although  half  the  States  have  CWEP,  the  component 
is  active  in  only  about  16  percent  of  all  counties  nationwide,  usual- 
ly in  nonurban  or  rural  areas  and  often  on  a  demonstration  basis. 

In  States  with  large  CWEP  programs,  such  as  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  urbanized  areas  do  not  participate.  States 
have  definitely  experimented  with  CWEP,  but  usually  not  on  a 
large  scale,  nor  with  the  aim  of  reducing  welfare  costs  or  requinng 
clients  to  work  off  their  grants.  Rather,  CWEP  is  usually  viewed  as 
a  supplemental  activity  to  provide  employability  development  and 
limited  work  experience  to  clients. 
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As  of  January  1985,  22  States  were  in  the  WIN  demo,  which  has 
a  positive  effect  in  tenns  of  increasing  the  visibility  of  the 
WIN  program,  providing  the  impetus  for  implementing  more  inno- 
vative services  that  have  proven  successful  dsewherem  WIN,  and 
encouraging  the  development  of  creative  financing  methods  to  fund 
the  work  programs. 

Two  ironic  outcomes  are  worth  highlighting,  however.  Fiivt,  the 
work  welfare  programs  that  are  evolving,  even  those  with  CWEP 
components,  do  not  reflect  the  strict  punitive  vrelfare  deterrence 
chaa^acter  of  the  administration^  proposals,  and,  ,  in  £act,  ^  States 
because  of.budget  reductions,, fewer: counties  in 
1983  had  active  work  requirements  for  AFIX3tha^  ,    -  > 

Rather,  States  are  . implementing  and  expanding  inno^tive  serv- 
i^practices  developed  and  tested  and  proven  over  the  years  under 
WIN  and  other  demonstration  programs. 

Second,  those  communities  that  are  implementing  large  workfare 
programs  report  that  the  jobs  under  CWEP  areiSnilar  and  often 
identical  to  former  CETA  PSE  jobs,  a  program  which  the  adminis- 
tration adamantly  oritidzed  for  creating  make-work  jobs. 

In  other  words,  CWEP,  a  program  strongly  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, has,  in  many  ways,  substituted  for  PSE,  which  it 
strongly  opposed 

The  experience  of  these  programs  over  the  past  4  years  has  im- 
phcations  for  the  administration's  current  Illative  proposals  as 
presented  in  S.  1081. 1  would  like  to  just  briefly  addiess  five  aspects 
of  the  work  requirement  proposals. 

First,  allowaJble  activities.  According  to  the  proposal,  those,  cli- 
ents mandatorily  reqmred  to  participate  in  work  programs  must  be 
referred  for  active  participation  in  either,  one,  an  intensive  employ- 
ment search  program;  two,  CWEP;  three,  an  alternative  employ- 
ment directed  work  experience  program;  four,  work  supplementa- 
tion; or,  five,  JTPA. 

Three  points  can  be  made: 

First,  &ere  is  no  provision  ir  the  proposal  for  training  or  educa- 
tion outside  JTPA.  But  JTPA,  as  now  designed,  is  riot  a  realistic 
option  for  the  nu^ority  of  welfare  clients.  JTPA  is  selective  in 
terms  of  who  gets  mto  training.  Some  welfare  and  WIN  programs 
^^I^SSl^"^*  5  to  10  percent  of  the  clients  that  fliey  send 

to  JTPA  are  accepted* 

Second,  the  aoministration's  proposal  makes  no'  provision  for 
social  services  or  counseling,  and  many  States  will  not  initially  be 
able  to  provide  much  child  care  on  their  ovtm  because  of  limited  re- 
sources under  titie  XX..  ^ 

Th^,  the  proposal  does  not  clearly  define  intensive  employment 
^arch  beyond  noting  that  it  must  be  done  on  a  r^ularly  scheduled 
basis.  States  may  feel  it  necessary  to  devise  holding  components  for 
chents  for  whom  positions  are  not  immediatehr  availcj)le« 

The  employment  search  is  the  obvious  holdUng  component  where 
chents  may  be  required  to  check  in  every  few  v^reeks  or  once  a 
Ki^th,  but  with  no  real  assistance  or  monitoring  of  activities;  />, 

The  »5cond  aspect  of  the  proposal  conceniis  participation  require- 
ments. States  would  be  required  eventually  to  activety  serve  TS^pfer- 
cent  of  the  mandatory  clients,  and  fihkndal  penalties  would  be  im- 
posed if  that  participation  requirement  is  not  met'. 
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The  work  programs  will  likely  become  churning  mechaiusms  ^  /| 
where  clients  are  simply  moved  through  the  system  routmely 
during  some  period,  with  less  attention  devoted  to  each  chent 
There  would  be  an  increase  in  the  rapid  initiation  of  sancfaons  m 
order  to  document  program  nonparticipation.  There  would  Ukdy  * 
be  increased  paperwork  and  State  reporting  to  protect  the  State 
itself  against  Federal  audit  exceptions,  and  the  pnonty  on  program 
compliance  will  disaiura^  experimentation  and  innovation,  which 
would  be  considered  too  risky.  .  ,  Vj§ 

The  third  aspect  of  the  proposal  concerns  two  m^or  changes  m 
who  would  be  subject  to  active  work  program  partiapabon,  by  re- 
quiring  active  services  to  AFDC  applicants— rather  than  lUst  r^fUh 
tration  for  these  people— and  removing  the  exemption  for  chents  -^^r. 
who  live  in  remote  areas.  .  .  u. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Ellwood  that  part  of  the  problem  is  holding  off 


too  tong  before  providing  any  opportunities  for  these  peopl^  but 
what  the  administration's  current  proposal  does  is  require  a  lar^ 
increase  in  caseload  instantly,  without  an  appropriate  phase^m,  M 
and  States  would  be  faced  with  financial  penalties  for  not  seiyuog 
these  new  target  groups.  ,  .rmr™  mu  3^ 

The  fourth  point  about  the  proposal  concerns  CWEP;  The  pro- 
posed  amendment  places  emphasis  on  CWEP,  but  does  not  spedfi-  J 
cally  require  States  to  operate  such  programs.  It  does,  howver,  ire-  4.  a 
quire  that  the  number  of  hours  of  participation  be  based  ontoe.  • 
total  benefits  for  AFDC  and  food  stamps  rather  than  just  AFlJCi 

Food  stamp  workfare  is  decreasing  nationwide  because  of  the  .  ^ 
complexity  and  AFDC  CWEP  is  not  typically  being  used  to  have;?;W 
clients  work  off  their  grants.  As  with  job  search  for  apnhcants,  one  ■ 
attraction  of  CWEP  to  date  has  been  that  States  can  supplMnent 
their  WIN  funds  and  AFDC  funds  with  segarate  AFDC  60/60 


matching  funds  for  the  costs  of  administering  CWEP.  .  , 

The  added  complexity  of  CWEP  is  not  likely  to  result  m  m- 
creased  participation,  particularly  with  reduced  resources. 

One  final  point  on  the  proposal  concerns  funding.  The  prw<ffl^.  -^^.^ 
amendments  would  appropriate  a  fixed  amouiit  of  ;funds  to  StatesMjft^ 
for  AFDC  and  a  separate,  fixed  amount  for  work  programs.  WIN. :  vg 
funding  has  been  about  |260'mimon  annuaUy  smceJBscd' year  M 
1983.  That  is  for  both  regular  WIN  and  WIN  demos.  With  the  10- 
percent  State  match  that  is  required,  the  total  resources  available 
are  about  $280  million.  -  ^^       ,  ' 

The  administration  proposes  |146  milhon  for  the  work  i)rogrwn« 
with  no  State  match,  which  would  represent  about  a  50-peK)ent 
bucket  redujction  and  much  more  if  the  reimbursiable  wnouutSvfor 
CWEP  and  IV-A  applicant  job  search  could  be  estimated.     •  V  -/4^t 

State  and  local  managers  report  that  they/are  ahre^y  overloaded 
and  have  had  to  cut  back  employment  servioBS  to  welfare  chents  m 
many  areas.  It  does  not  seein  possible  that  States  could  serve  umw 
clients  with  significantly  less  money. 

There  is  no  reason  based  on  past  research  to  beheve  that  these 
amendments  would  increase  self-sufficiency  or  decrease  welfare  de^^^f  | 
pendency.  They  would,  of  course,  decrease  welfare'  coste  smM;5|^ 
AFDC  funding  would  be  capped,  but  that  may  also  force  Stat«^.tp\£^^Ji 
restrict  AFDC  eligibiUty  and  deny  assistance  to  some  needy  fium-^ 
lies. 
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making  m^aor  changes  to  a  system  that  is  not  yet  stabi- 
Iwed  from  the  policy  shifts  of  the  past  5  years,  more  attention 
should  be  paid  now  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  as  they 
currently  exist  It  will  not  be  possible  to  make  such  an  evaluation 
with  existing  program  data. 

The  fragmentation  of  welfare  employment  policies  at  the  Federal 
level  pl"<^  staff  reductions  in  Federal  agencies  has  dismantled  the 
unified  reporting  system  and  the  performance4)ased  alloca- 
tion system.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  compare  activity  and  per- 
formance levels  between  WIN  and  WIN  demo  programs,  or  be- 
tween programs  in  1985  and  programs  in  1980,  and  States  are  re- 
quired to  report  only  minimal  data  on  (3WEP.  Many  States  and 
counties  have  exemplary  demonstrations  that  are  currently  being 
evaluated,  and  some  States  are  ma7ntaining  their  own  performance 
data. 

There  are  currently,  however,  no  valid  national  data  on  which  to 
base  m^or  Illative  decisions.  Changes  at  this  time  which  are  in- 
tended to  improve  the  welfare  employment  system  are  premature. 
L^slation  should  be  considered  only  after  the  current  State  and 
loc^  research  findings  are  presented  and  after  an  objective,  thor- 
ough, and  nonpolitical  evaluation  of  the  current  national  work  wel- 
fare syii;em  is  conducted. 

The  national  evaluation  should  also  include  an  examination  of 
ways  to  reduce  long-term  dependency  and  to  place  the  several 
State  and  local  research  projects  currently  underway  into  a  broad- 
er national  perspective. 

Finally,  there  is  now  a  new  urgenpy  for  stabilizing  Federal  wel- 
fare employment  policies,  because  other  federally  funded  i^'-tivities, 
mamly  under  JTPA,  and  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act, 
must  target  on  welfare  clients,  single  parents,  and  displaced  home- 
makers. 

Federal  direction  should  encoiurage  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  three  systems  to  ensure  that  the  welfare  clients  are  af- 
forded maximum  opportunities  to  participate 'in  the  most  appropri- 
ate training  programs.  Such  direction  is  now  lacking  because  the 
Federal  cfystems  are  fragmented  and  polipy  on  the  welfare  side  is 
geared  toward  enforcement  of  the  work  requirement  rather  than 
long-term  improving  of  self-eufficienpy. 

In  conclusion,  the  primary  concern  now  should  be  to  allow  the 
welfare  employment  system  and  funding  to  stabilize,  and  to  pro- 
vide clear.  Federal  direction  to  encourage  more  States  to  focus  on 
program  development  and  interprogram  coordination.  This  would 
allow  the  most  effective  services  to  be  adopted  to  help  the  Nation's 
welfare  clients  acquire  training,  education,  and  other  services  that^ 
they  need  to  achieve  long-term  self-sufficiency.  Thank  you. 

pile  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Nightingale  follows:] 
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Xr*  Chalroao  and  M«abers  of  che  CoomiCCee: 

I  «ppreclac«  che  opportunity  to  address  you  tod«y,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  three  issues  related  to  federal  work  aad  welfare  policy.  First,  I 
will  briefly  sunoarlze  researcn  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  enployaeac 
nd  training  prograas  for  veXfare  recipients  and  che  changes  In  federal 
velface  employiaent  policy  over  the  past  five  years*  Secood,  I  will  address 
Implications  of  the  admlnLicratlon's  proposed  work  requirements.  Third,  I 
will  present  a  few  suggestions  for  future  policy  and  research* 

Current  Wei f are«-EttplovtBenc  Policy 

Federal  and  state  laws  require  that  welfare  recipients  who  can  work 
Shi  uld  be  encouragea  to  do  so*  The  dual  Intent  of  welf  sre-employaent 
policy  IS  to  reduce  overall  welfare  costs  and  Improve  the  self-sufficiency 
of  Individual  clients*  Thus,  programs  for  welfare  recipients  Include  both 
employment  and  training  services  and  enforcement  of  the  work  lequlrement 
regulation*  Since  1967,  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  Program  has  been  the  work 
component  for  the  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program* 
WIN  la  jointly  adalnistered  by  the  U.S*  Departments  of  Labor  (DOL)  snd 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS),  and  at  the  state  and  local  levels  by  the 
welfare  Agency  and  the  employment  security  agency. 

Welfare-enployment  policy,  programs  and  demonstrations  have  been 
surrounded  by  controversy  for  several  reasons.  Programs  haVe  been 
criticized  for  not  serving  enough  welfare  recipients  and  for  not 
significantly  reducing  welfare  coats.  There  are  emotional  debates  over 
whether  mothers  with  children  should  be  forced  to  work  at  all.  In 
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addition,  eve.1  well-funded  "exeoplary"  prograns  have  very  llccle  effccc  on 
overall  welfare  dependency. 

Policy  and  legislative  changes  enacced  since  1981  have  alcered  cb« 
nacure  of  che  federal  welf are-enploymenc  syscen,  che  roles  of  che  different 
levels  of  governmenc.  and  che  cypes  of  services  provided  co  Individuals. 
B«fore  svimnarlrlng  che  effecc  of  chese  changes,  Ic  Is  useful  co  brief Xy 
noce  che  resulcs  of  some  of  che  vase  anounc  of  research  conducced  over  che 
pasc  flfcaen  years  chac  Idenclfles  whac  cypes  of  employmenc  programs  work 
besc. 

In  designing  prograns  for  welfare  reclplencs  —  whecher  Ic  Is  chrough 

WIN.    welfare    agencies,    workfare.    conmunlcy    organlzaclons    or    che  Job 

Training   Parcnershlp   Acc   (JTPA)  —  one  nusc   be   clear   about   whecher  che 

objecclve     is    co    sign  If  lean  cly    Improve    che    long- c  era   employ  ablllcy  of 

« 

individuals  or  co  reduce  overall  welfare  coses. 

If  overall  welfare  savlnrs  Is  a  primary  objecclve.  expeccaclons  muse 
be  oodesc.  Ac  besc.  work  programs  for  welfare  reclplencs  have  only  lead  co 
abouc  a  one  percenc  reducclon  In  aggregace  welfare  caseload  and  cocal 
coses.  Any    welfare   employmenc    program   will    have   a   dlfflcuXc  clme 

reducing  overall  welfare  coses  for  chree  reasons.  Flrse.  che  eurnover  race 
on  AFDC  is  high,  cllenes  go  on  and  off  welfare  In  paceerns  unrelaeed  co 
work  progracs  or  requirements.    Ac  any  given  clme  half  of  female-headed 
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Rt>dugclon  of  Welfare  Dependency  Due  co  Employmenc  and  Training 
Programs.  The  Urban  Iwaclcuce.  Washington.  DC.  1984. 
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caSttS   will   be    off    AFZX:   vlchin    one    year*  Second,    for    legal  and 

humanitarian  reasons,  sanctions  for  not  pardclpacln^  In  programs  can  only 
be  laposed  for  a  shore  clme  and  ousc  Include  extensive  adjudication 
procedures*  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Inportandy,  a  aajor  coat  of  AFDC 
results  froa  long-term  dependents  vlth  multiple  barriers  to  employment 
Including  medical  problems,  low  education  and  literacy  levels,  child  care 
problems,  lack  of  vork  experience  and  family  problems*  Research  shows  that 
although  half  of  all  female  recipients  will  be  on  AFDC  less  than  one  year, 
twenty  percent  will  remain  on  for  over  three  years*  — ^ 

If  the  primary  objective  Is  to  move  as  many  welfare  recipients  as 
quickly  as  possible  Into  regular  employment,  then  research  suggests  that 
group  job  search  assistance  or  Job  Clubs  should  be  emphasized*  The 
long-term  effectiveness  of  this  approach,  however,  has  not  been  proven,  and 
there  Is  some  concern  that  clients  In  sooe  group  components  '  tend  to 
Identify  and  accept  low-wage  jobs  which  nay  not  have  long-term  security* 
If  the  objective  Is  to  reduce  long-term  welfare  dependency,  then  Intensive 
employablllty  training  and  remedial  services  are  required  to  address  the 


June  A*  O'Neill,  Douglas  A*  Wolf,  Laurie  J*  Bassl,  and  Michael  T* 
Hannau,  An  Analysis  of  Time  on  Welfare.  The  Urban  Institute, 
Washington,  DC,  June  1984;  and  Mary  Jo  Bane  and  David  T*  Ellwood,  Ihe 
Dynamics  of  Dependence:  The  Routes  to  Self-Sufflclency.  Urban  Systems 
Research  and  Engineering,  Inc*,  Cambridge,  June  1983* 

O'Neill)  et  al;  and  Bane  and  Ellwood* 
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oulclpU  probl<:ms  of  these  Individuals.  Evaluations  of  sone  demonstrations 
have  shown  that  annual  earnings  can  be  Increased  by  $1000  or  oore,  ^ 

Findings  froB  a  study  of  W^j^  conducted  at  The  Urban  Institute  suggest 
that  certain  types  of  Service  delivery  systems  work  best.  First, 
providing  clients  with  Job-seeking  skills  In  a  formal  Job  Club,  through 
nore  Intensive  Individual  counselling,  or  through  a  combination  of  the  two 
approaches  Is  essential.  Second,  Individual  case  management  Is  critical. 
For  exaople.  Job  development  should  be  client-centered;  staff  should 
develop  Jobs  or  find  openings  for  a  specific  client  rather  than  develop  a 
pool  of  openings  and  then  try  to  find  clients  to  fit  the  pool.  Initial 
up-front  personal  staff  attention  Is  required  to  match  a  welfare  client 
with  an  appropriate  employer  or  with  a  training  opportunity.  The 
Individual  case  management,  or  brokerage,  approach  Is  particularly 
Important  In  dealing  with  clients  with  multiple  problems. 

Third,  in  serving  welfare  recipients  It  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
have  a  wide  range  of  social  services  available.  Even  if  funding  for 
provision  of  services  Is  United,  trained  social  workers  can  counsel 
clients,  assist  them  In  developing  their  own  child  care,  prorvlde 
counselling  on  home  financial  management,  and  refer  then  to  other  agencies 
where  services  can  be  obtained. 


i/  D.  Ue  Bawden,  "The  Effectiveness  of  Employment  and  Training  Programs 
for  the  Welfare  Population,"  Unpublished  Paper,  April  1985;  and 
Nightingale  and  Burbrldge. 

%J  John  J.  Mitchell,  Mark  Lincoln  Chadwtn  and  Demetra  Smith  Hlghtlngale, 
Implementing  Welfare-Employment  Programs i  An  Institutional  Analysis  of. 
the  Work  Incentive  (WIH)  Program.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment 
and  Training  Administration,  R&D  Monograph  78,  Washington,  DC,  1930. 
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As  alghc  be  obvious*  we  found  chaC  In  order  co  really  help  welfare 
cllencs  become  employable,  Ic  Is  Important  Co  have  Che  professional 
experclse  of  both  eoployaenc  and  cralnlng  specialises  and  social  services 
experts  coord inaciog  vich  Che  income  maincenance  depsrcaenc*  Addressing 
Che  enploymenc  problems  of  che  welfare  populaCion  requires  che  exp«rcise, 
knowledge  snd  services  available  from  boch  professional  sysceies* 
RecepCivicy  of  employers  co  hire  welfare  recipienCs  smsc  be  culdvaCed  by 
professionals  who  are  Inclnace  wich  che  operacion  cf  che  labor  nari  :  and 
che  needs  of  employers.  Supporcive  services,  counselling,  children  and 
family  services  are  besc  provided  by  social  work  professionals. 
Bureaucradc  and  InCersgency  hoscilicy  and  compeCiCion  abouC  Chese 
responsibllicie')  can  seriously  obscrucc  che  developmenc  of  an  effeccive 
velfare-employoenC  program* 

Ic  Is  imporcanc  co  also  ooce  chaC  che  welfare  population  Is  noc 
homogeneous*  Dlfferenc  cypes  of  services  work  besc  for  cerCain  cypes  of 
cllencs-  Much  research  has  focused  on  specific  CargeC  groups*  Firsc,  some 
cllencs  have  recenC  work  experience  and  sufficienc  educscion  so  chac  only 
minimal  ser/ices,  such  as  Job  search  assiscance  or  help  in  arranging  child 
care,  are  needed  to  help  Chen  become  self-suf f IcienC-  Ac  che  ocher  excreme 
are  Chose  cllencs  —  Che  ones  likely  co  become  long-Cerm  dependencs  —  wtch 
mulciple  barriers  who  require  a  mix  of  servicrss  in  order  Co  become 
self'-suf  f  IclenC. 

Welfare  women  generally  beneflc  from  InCenaive  cralnlng*  For  example, 
welfare  tsochers  under  CETA  benefiCCed  from  boch  classroom  cralnlng  and 
subsidized  employment  Their  largesc  posc-program  gains  In  earnings 
occurred  afcer  parclcipacion  In  public  service  employmenc  (over  $1500  per 


"53-771  0-85. 
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year),  and  froa  clasarooo  cralnlng  and  on  the  job  training  ($A00-$800  per 
y«ar).  ^  Supporced  Work  Experience  which  cophasizes  developing  vork 
habics,  Qocivaclon  and  basic  work  skills  by  providing  jobs  wlch  graduated 
stress,  close  supervision  and  peer  support  shows  substantial  benefits  to 
welfare  mothers,  eapecially  those  older  long-tera  dependents  with  little 
prior   work   history*  In  addition,  a   study  by  The  Educational  Teating 

Service  found  that  61  percent  of  MUX  clients  scored  below  the  8th/9th  grade 

level  in  oath  and  44  percent  scored  be}ov  that  level  in  reading  coopetency, 

8  / 

suggesting  «  need  for  basic  remedial  education, 

Thus,  if  the  policy  objective  is  to  reduce  long*tera  welfare 
dependency,  then  eoployability  development  services,  career  planning,  basic 
education,  job  development,  training  and  extensive  individual  v^^al 
services  must  be  available* 

Much  of  the  knowledge  about  what  works  best  for  welfare  rlscipiencs 
resulted  froo  extensive  research  and  demonstration  In  the  WIN  and  CETA 
progracs  in  the  19708.  Since  1981,  there  have  been  major  changes  in  boch 
systeXBS.  More  specifically,  welfare-employment  policy  has  been  altered  by 
three  provisiors  Initially  presented  under  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  ilct  of   19S1  and  larer  extended   under  che  Tax  Equlcy  «nd 


^'    Laurie  J.  Ba&ai,  Margaret  C.  Slams,  Lynn  C.  Burb ridge,  and  Charles 

Betsey,  Measuring  Impact  of  CETA  on  Youth  and  the  Economically 
pf  *-dvantaged .  The  Urban  Institute,  Washington,  DC,  1984, 

Gary  Bur  ties  s  end  Robert  Haveman,  **Pollcy  Lessons  from  Three  Labor 
Market  Experiments,"  In  R»  Thayne  Rob  son,  ed,,  Eaplovmttnc  and  Training 
R&D!  Lessons  Learned  and  Future  Directions >  W,E,  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research,  Kalamazoo,  MI,  1984, 

Marlene  Goodlson,  Testing  Literacy  Levels  ^n  the  WIN  Population.  Center 
for  Occupational  and  Professional  Assessment,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  NJ,  March  1982. 
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Fiscal  Responsibility  Acc  of  1982  and  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  198A, 
The  three  work  prwlslons  are:  (U  the  optional  WIN  single-agency 
deoonstrttlon  prograos  (where  state  w«;lfare  departments  are  solely 
responsible  for  WIN);  (2)  optional  Work  Suppleaentatlon  (or  grant  diversion 
programs);  and  (3)  Cooamnlty  Work  Experience  Programs  (CWEP),  or  workfare, 
where  clients  can  be  required  to  work  In  unpaid  Jobs  in  exchange  for  their 
cash  assistance* 

As  prrt  of  The  Urban  Institute's  large  on~golng  project  exaalnlng  the 
changes  in  social  policy  under  the  Reagan  a<kilnlstratlon,  we  have  tracked 
the  changes  in  e^loyment*  training  and  welfare  prograns  including  the 
shift  from  CETA  to  JTPA  and  the  implementation  of  WIN  Deaos  and  CWEP. 
The  administration's  response  to  the  increasing  cost  of  AFDC  has  in  part 
been  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  the  work  requirement,  and  the  three 
OBRA  options  allow  state  welfare  agencies  broad  flexibility  in  (leslgning 
and  administering  work  requirement  programs*  Flrsr.,  under  CWEP  states  nay 
design  mandatory  prograns  that  can  include  training,  supportive  services, 
job  placement,  job  search  asslstancr  and  workfare.  The  essential  component 
of  CWEP,  however,  and  the  most  controversial  of  the  Reagan 
welfare-enployaenc  Inlclatlves,  is  workfare.  All  other  components  allowed 
under  CWEP  nave  been  available  under  WIK  since  1967. 

The  second  major  vork-welfare  option  is  the  WIN  Demo  which  allows 
states  to  operate   the  WIH  program  through  £.  single-agency  rather  than  the 


This  discussion  of  the  changes  in  welfare-employment  policy  is  based  or 
Denetra  Smith  Nightingale,  Federal  Eaployment  and  Training  Policy 
Changes  During  the  Reagan  Administration;  State  and  Local  Responses. 
Changing  Dooestic  Priorities  Project  Discussion  Paper,  The  Urban 
Institute,  Washington,  DC,  May  1983. 
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Jolnc-agency  sccuccuce. 


The     acace     welfare     deparcnenc    has  cocal 


reaponatbtllcy  foe  che  pcograa.  O^tt  che  years,  WlHa  dual  agency  acruccure 
has  been  boch  praised  and  crlctclred.  On  che  one  hand,  che  acruccure 
provrldes  che  opporctmlcy  co  naxlmlxe  che  experclse  and  aervicea  «velXabl« 
In  boch  che  enployoenc  tecurlcy  agency  and  che  welfare  deparcmenc  In 
renovlng  cllencs'  barriers  co  eaployaenc.  On  che  ocher  hand,  che  dual 
syscem  Is  more  complex  co  adnlnlscer.  Under  WIK  Demo,  welfare  deparcaeoca 
ausc  develop  che  enployraenc  and  cralnlng  experclse  or  concracc  wlch  anocher 
Agency  co  obcaln  Ic. 

The  WIN  single-agency  droonscraclon  and  CWEP  opclon*  provide  acaces 
wlch  greac  dlscreclon.  Ac  lease  23  scacea  have  a  OfEP  cooponenc  for  aoae 
AFDC  reclplencs.  Al chough  abouc  h«lf  che  scacea  have  some  cyp«  of  WEP  for 
AFDC  cllencs,  che  cooponenc  Is  acclve  In  only  abouc  slxcecn  percenc  of  «U 
councles  naclonwide,  usually  In  non-^rban  or  rural  areas  and  ofcen  on  a 
dcaonscraclon  bosls.  In  scaces  wlch  large  CWEP  programs  such  aa  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania,  che  nose  urbanized  areas  (Decroic,  Philadelphia  and 
Plccsburgh)  do  noc  parcictpace" 

Scaces  are  dcfinlcely  experioencing  wlch  CWEP,  buc  usually  noc  on  a 
Urge  scale  nor  wich  che  aio  of  reducing  welfare  cosci  or  requiring  clienca 
CO  "work  off"  cheir  granca.  Racher,  CWEP  la  viewed  as  a  supplencacel 
acclvicy  co  provide  eaployabllicy  developoenc  and  llniced  work  tocperlence, 
very  much  like  che  cradicional  WIN  work  experience  cooponenc.  There  are 
eycepcions,  of  course,  and  socae  (oosdy  non-urban)  councles  In  Michigan, 
Mew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Wesc  Virginia  have  designed  scrlcc 
workfare  programs. 
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As  of  January  1985,  cwency-cvo  scactis  wisre  In  zht  WIN  D«30  and  a  fcv 
others  applied  for  denonscracloo  scacus  becween  January  and  June.  The  WIN 
Deao  has  had  a  poslclvc  effecc  In  cerms  of  IncreasinS  che  vlslblllcy  of  che 
WIN  prograo  (a  probl^iS  In  che  pasc  in  lov^perfotQlng  WIN  prosraaa) , 
providing  che  iispecus  for  iapleoenclng  more  Innovadve  services  chac  have 
proven  successful  elsewhere  In  WIN,  and  encouraging  che  developmenc  of 
creaclve  financing  mechods  co  ftind  che  vork  programs.  The  core  of  all  che 
'*aew"  programs,  however.  Is  che  cllenc  service  model  cyplcally  found  In 
WIN«  Hose  high-performing  WIN  programs  did  noc  choose  che  WIN  Demo  opclon, 
presumably  because  scacej  were  saclsfled  vlch  chelr  dual  agency  syscea« 

Ac  che  same  clme  chac  scaces  are  redesigning  services ,  cwency  chree 
scaces  also  reporc  chdC  because  of  che  WIN  budget  r^ducclon  (abouc  30 
percenc  since  FYI98I)  and  conclnued  uncercalncy  abouc  fucure  funding, 
elcher  che  number  of  councles  covered  by  che  AFDC  work  requlremenc  or  chtt 
cypes  of  services  provided  were  reduced  afcer  1981.  This  means  chac  fewer 
cllencs  w«re  subjecc  co  che  work  requlremenc  In  1983  Chan  In  1981. 

Two  Ironic  ouccomus  are  worch  hlghlighclng.  Flrsc,  che  work-uelfare 
programs  chac  are  evolving,  even  chose  with  CWEP  componencs,  do  noc  reflecc 
che  scrlcc,  punlclve,  "welfare  decerrence"  characcer  of  che 
admlnlscraclon's  proposals,  and.  In  fact.,  fewer  councles  In  1983  had  acclve 
work  requlremencs  chan  In  I98U  Racher,  scaces  are  laplemenclng  and 
expanding  Innovaclve  service  pracclces  developed  and  cesced  over  che  years 
under  WCt,  a  program  which  che  admlnlscraClon  has  ^epeacedly  proposed  co 
ellmlnace.  Secona,  chose  comunlcles  rhac  are  Implemencing  large  workfare 
programs  reporc  chac  che  jobs  under  CWEP  are  similar  and  ofcen  idencical  co 
former    CEIA    PSE    jobs,    a    program    which    che    adalnlscraclon  adamandy 
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criticized  for  creating  "cake  vork"  jobs.  In  other  words,  CWEP,  s  progrsn 
strongly  «ndorsed  by  the  sdalnlstrstlon,  has  In  msay  ways  substituted  for 
PSE  which  Is  strongly  opposed* 

Inpllcatlons  for  Current  Administration  Proposal 

The  experience  of  welf are^employnent  prograa*  ever  the  past  four  yaars 
has  inpllcatlons  for  vihat  night  be  expected  If  the  adnlnlatratlon's  current 
legislative  proposals  as  presented  la  S»  1081  ar«  enacted* 

Five  aspects  of  the  administration's  work  requirement  proposals  can  b« 
addressed: 

Allowable  Activities*  According  to  the  proposal,  those  clients 
nandatorlly  required  to  participate  In  work  prograns  nust  b«  referred  "for 
active  participation  In  an  ismedlately  available  position"  In  one  or  oore 
of  five  allowable  activities: 

(a)  an  "Intensive  employnenc  search  program;" 

(b)  CWEP; 

(c)  an  alternate  "eaploynent-dlrected  progran»"   («hlch  neans  work 
experience,  but  not  training  or  education) i 

(d)  vork  supplenentatlon,  or 

(e)  JTPA  progr/iis* 

Based  on  rescarcn  about  the  characteristics  of  the  welfare  population 
and  the  inpleaentatlon  of  work  and  training  programs,  three  points  can  be 
nade*  First,  there  tr  no  provision  in  the  proposal  for  training  or 
education  outside  JTPA,  but  JTPA  as  It  is  now  designed  Is  not  a  realistic 


^  "Proposed   Social  Welfare  Amendments   of   1985,"  S*  1081,    Introduced  In 
the  U*S*  Senate,  !lay  7,  1985* 
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Option  for  the  mnjorlty  of  welfare  clleots*    JTPA  is  selective  in  terms  of, 
who  gets  into   treinins;  sooe  velftre  find  VIH  programs  report   that  only  ^ 
about  S-'IO  perctmt  of  the  cllenta  they  send  to  JTPA  are  accepted*  In 
tt«sence>   the  ac^inlstrstion's  proposal  does  not  allow  for  much  remcktisl 
education  or  vocational  trainings  vhlch  is  grestly  needed  if  substantial 
nuabera  of  dienta  are  to  bccoma  employed* 

Second)  the  adminiatration's  proposal  makes  no  apecial  provision  for 
social  scr'ic-o  or  counselling*  Many  states  will  not  initially  be  able  to 
provide  much  child  care  for  work  program  pat  i.iclpa-t3  vr^**-  Title  XX/Soclal 
Services  Block  Grants  bccauae  o£  limited  resources  and  service  priority 
designations*  UIN>  CWEP>  JTPA  and  VIN  Demo  programs  have  depended  on  WIN 
funded  social  services  as  the  primary  child  care  resource* 

Third »  Che  proposal  does  not  clearly  define  "intensive  employment 
search,"  beyond  noting  that  it  must  be  "on  a  regularly  scheduled  bcslsi" 
States  may  feel  it  necessary  to  devise  "holding"  components  for  clients  if 
positions  are  not  "imnediately  available*"  The  employment  search  is  the 
obvious  "holding"  component)  where  clients  might  be  required  to  "c^-^v  in" 
every  few  weeks  or  once  a  month >  but  with  no  real  assistance  or  monitoring 
of  activities* 

Parciclpatlon  Requirements*  Under  the  proposal,  states  would  be 
required  eventually  (by  FY1988)  to  "actively"  serve  75  percent  of  the 
mandatory  clients.  Financial  penalties  would  be  imposed  If  the 
participation  requirement  is  not  met.  This  proposal  might  have  four 
effects*      First,    the   iA>rk   programs  would   become  "churning"  mechanisms, 
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vnere  cllenct  Are  sioply  oovt:d  chrough  ch«  syscesa  rouciaely  during  tone 
yttC-unspecified  p«rlod  (e.g.*  oonchly  or  quarctrly) «  vlch  less  acccncicm 
devoced  co  each  cllenc*  Second*  chere  would  be  an  increaae  in  che  rapid 
iniclaclon  of  sanccions  co  documenc  progr&3  non-*parcicipacioa,  even  chough 
cypicslly  Qosc  sanccions  evencually  are  vichdrav^^  vhen  cht  cllenc  appear* 
with  an  explanacion  for  che  *VioIacioa«"  ^  Third,  chere  would  likely  be 
increased  paperwork  and  scace  reporclng  to  procecc  che  scace  againsc  audit 
excttpcions*  Adminiscracive  coscs  would  increase  since  more  acaff  cloe 
would  have  co  be  devoced  co  cllenc  paperwork,  oonlcoringi  iniciacing 
sanccions  and  malncaining  parcicipscion  scaciscics  co  avoid  AFDC  error 
races*  Fourch ,  che  priorlcy  on  par cicipacion  laces  and  allowable 
accivlcles  will  furcher  discourage  prograa  service  experlnencacion  and 
Innovaclon  which  would  be  considered  coo  "risky*" 

Deflnlclon  of  Mandacorv  Partlcipsncs.  The  proposed  leglslacicn 
mckes  cvo  aajor  changes  In  who  would  be  subjecc  co  accive  work  progran 
parciclpaclon,  by  adding  accive  services  co  AFDC  tppllcancs  (racher  chan 
just  regis craclon)  and  by  removing  che  "reooceness"  exenption*     These  cvo 

changes   trauld    require   subscancial   scate    program  expansion.      As  already 

i 

noced,  since  1981  many  stsces  have  essentially  closed  down  cheir  non'-urban 
work  programs  because  of  budgec  reductions,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
require  ail  scaces  co  operace  scacewlde  programs,  but  chere  Is  no  provision 
for  phasing  In  these  rural  operaclons.    this  could  be  a  huge  effort  In  some 


12  / 

Tracy  Field,  Sablna  Delcrick,  and  Brenda  Chapman-Barnes,  ttie  Work 
Requlrenenc  and  che  Welfare  Reform  Deraonstraclons,  HPR,  Inc»  and  The 
Urban  Insclcuce,  Washlngcon,  DC,  1081. 
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scaCes,  especially  where  there  are  sCa^e  hiring  freezes  or  ochei  Maternal 
problecBS* 

Similarly,  although  soae  states  have  ioplemented  IV^  Job  s<:arch  for 
applicants,  aost  have  nott  Those  that  have  done  so  were  attracted  by  the 
possibility  of  increasing  their  APDC  funds  since  applicants  services  have 
been  funded  under  the  regular  SO-SO  AFDC  reiobursesent  procedure*  Most 
other  states  register  applicants  as  federal  regulations  require,  but  they 
do  not  place  priority  on  actively  ser/ing  thea  until  thay  becooe 
recipients*  Requiring  states  to  serve  applic<mt8  as  well  as  recipients 
will  greatly  increase  their  active  caseload. 

CWEP*  The  proposed  amendaent  places  emphasis  on  G^EP  programs,  but 
does  not  specifically  require  states  to  operate  such  programs*  It  doei;, 
however,  add  complexity  by  requiring  that  the  number  of  hours  of 
participation  be  based  on  the  total  benefits  for  AFDC  and  Yooi  Stamps, 
rather  than  just  AFDC*  Food  Stamp  tforkfare  is  decreasing  nationwide 
because  of  the  complexity  and  AFDC  CWEP  is  not  typically  being  used  to  have 
clients  "work  off"  their  grants*  As  with  Job  search  for  applies..  3,  one 
attraction  of  CWEP  to  date  has  been  that  states  can  supplement  their  WIN 
funds  with  separate  AFDC  SO-SO  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  administering 
CUEP*  The  added  complexity  of  CWEP  is  not  likely  to  result  in  increased 
participation,  especially  with  reduced  resources* 

Funding*  The  proposed  amendments  would  appropriate  a  fixed  amount 
of  funds  to  states  for  AFDC  and  a  separate  fixed  amount  for  work 
programs.     I  will  leave  the  discussion  of  AFDC  funding  to  others,  and  will 
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slBply  note  chac  chttre  does  noc  tpptar  co  be  a  clear  accouncing  dlscincclon 
beCuaen  Che  cwo  sources,  eapeclalXy  regarding  che  error  race  penalclea  for 
noc  neeclng  che  parclclpaClon  requlremenc*  WIK  funding  hes  been  abouc  $260 
Billion  annually  since  Ftl983*  Ulch  che  cen  percenc  scate  sacch  (In  cash 
or  kind) I  che  cocal  resources  available  has  been  abouC  $280  nllllon*  The 
admlnlscracion  proposes  $145  nllllon  for  che  work  programs  wlch  no  eCuce 
nacch*  This  vpuld  repreeenc  abouC  a  SO  percenc  reducclon,  auch  aore  If  thm 
reltDbursablc  anouncs  for  CUE?  and  IV-^  appllcanc  Job  search  could  hm 
esclmaced*  ScaCe  and  local  managers  reporc  chac  chey  are  already 
overloaded  and  have  had  co  cut  back  employmenc  services  Co  welfare  cllenca 
In  many  areas*  Ic  does  noc  seem  possible  chaC  scaces  could  serve  more 
cllencs  (e»g*,  serving  appllcancs  plus  Increasing  acclvlcy  co  meec 
parclclpaClon  requlremencs)  vich  much  less  funding* 

In  suomary,  Ic  would  appear  chac  che  admlnlscraclon's  proposal  would 
drasclcally  alcer  che  work-velfare  syscem  for  che  second  clme  in  les3  Chan 
five  years,  and  would  force  scaCes  Co  run  "faccory-ecyle"  progreae  by 
churning  cllencs  chrough  che  syscem*  There  are  few  provisions  for 
cralning,  educaclon  or  social  services*  which  are  crlclcal  co  chla 
populaclon*  There  Is  no  reaaon,  based  on  pasc  research,  Co  bellev4  chac 
chls  proposal  would  increase  self-sufficiency  or  decrease  welfare 
dependency*  Ic  would,  however,  decrease  welfare  coses,  since  AFDC  funding 
would  be  "capped,"  buc  chac  may  also  force  scaCes  Co  rescricc  AFOC 
ellglblllcy  and  deny  asslscance  co  some  needy  families* 
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Future  Plrgcclona 

Before  making  oajor  changea  co  a  sysceo  chat  has  not  yec  ccablllzed 
from  Che  policy  ahlfca  of  che  paac  five  years,  more  acc«nclon  should  be 
paid  CO  Che  effectiveness  of  the  programs  as  they  now  exist.  Ic  wUl  not 
be  possible  co  do  such  an  evaiuaclon  with  existing  prograa  dsCa.  The 
frsgaencation  of  welfare-employnwc  policy  ac  che  federal  level  between  the 
Jolnc  OOL/HHS  WIN  office  and  the  Office  of  FaaUy  Assistance,  plus  scaff 
reducclons,  have  dismantled  che  unified  WIN  program  reporting  system  and 
Che  perfonoance-based  allocaclon  fonaula.  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to 
compare  activity  «nd  performance  levels  bscween  WIN  and  WIN  Demo 
prograins.    Furchenaore,  states  are  required  to  report  only  mlnlnal  data  on 


CWEP. 


Many  stacea  and  counties  have  CWEP  demonstrations  chat  are  currently 
being  evaluated  and  sooe  states  are  aalnCdlnlng  data  on  chelr  own 
pcrfonaance.  There  Is  currently,  however,  no  valid  national  data  on  which 
CO  base  major  legislative  decislona  chac  wiU  affect  che  lives  and 
opporcunlcies  of  mill Ions  of  AFDC  cllencs. 

Major  leglslaclve  changes  ac  chls  cloe  which  are  Incended  co  laprove 
che  velfare-enploymcnc  syscem  are  premacure.  Uglsladon  should  be 
considered  only  afcer  che  currenc  scace  and  local  research  findings  are 
presenced  and  afCer  an  objecclve,  chorough  and  non-pollclcal  evaluaclon  of 
che  currenc  nadonal  work  welfare  syacea  Is  conducced.  The  nadonal 
evaluaclon  should  also  Include  an  exaalnadon  of  ways  co  reduce  long-Cera 
dependency,  and  should  place  che  several  scace  and  local  research  projeccs 
currencly  underway  inco  a  naclonal  concexc. 
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Finally,     there     It     a     ntv     urgency     for     stabilizing     £tdtr«l  -J. 
velfare^employnent  policy  becsust  other  federally -funded  activities »  oalnly 

undar  JTPA  and  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act»  must  target  on  v«lC«r«  ^\ 

clients*  single  psrents  and  displaced  hooteaakers.    Federal  direction  should  .^tj: 

encourage  cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  thrcte  syste&s  to  assure  ^' 

*>, 

that  welfare  clients  are  afforded  maxlfflum  opportunities  to  participate  In 

the   aost   appropriate   training   programs.      Such  direction  Is  now  lacking  ^(^^i 

because    the    federal    system   is    fragmented    and    policy   is   geared    tovard  "^^^ 

enforcement  of  the  work  requirement  rather  than  improving  self-sufficiency*  J.*- 

In   conclusion*    the    primary   concerns    now    should   be    to    allow   the  ^'^i' 

welfartr-employment  system  and  funding  to   stabilize*  and  to   provide  clear  . 

federal  direction  to  encourage  states  to  focus  on  program  development  and  t^*' 

.-It. 

Interprogram  coordination.    This  would  allow  the  most  effective  services  to  ^ 
be  sdopted    to  help  welfare  clients  acquire  training*   education  and  other 
services  needed  to  achieve  long-term  self-'Sufflciency. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Nightingale. 

I  wonder,  before  we  ask  questions,  if  each  of  you  could  just  very 
briefly  sketch  in  the  context  within  which  you  make  your  presenta- 
tion. 

Dr.  EUwood,  what  kind  of  work  have  you  been  doing,  what  kind 
of  studies  have  you  undertaken,  and  for  whom?  Ms.  Nightingale,  if 
you  could  sketch  in  what  the  Urban  Institute  is  doing  and  what  ' 
your  role  in  it  has  been. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  I  have  done  quite  a  number  of  studies  looking  at 
various  aspects  of  the  poverty  population.  A  large  part  of  my  work 
has  been  focused  on  the  dynamics  of  welfare  and  poverty.  That  is 
not  just  who  is  poor,  but  how  long  are  they  poor,  now  do  they  get  < 
out  of  poverty?  When  people  escape  AFDC,  now  do  they  do  it,  do 
they  do  it  by  working,  do  they  get  married,  and  so  forth?  A  lot  of 
my  work  has  been  with  Mary  Jo  Bane,  a  colleague  of  mine  at  the 
Kennedv  School,  who  is  now  deputy  commissioner  of  social  services '  j 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  work  has  been  using  primarily  lon- 
gitudinal data.  . 

One  example  of  my  current  work  is  a  study  with  Mathematica 
which  is  being  funded  by  HHS,  lookiiig  at  ways  in  which  long-term 
recipients  might  be  targeted  more  effectively.  We  have  looked  at 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  long-term  recipients,  and  we 
have  also  been  involved  in  some  research  about  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain subsets  of  long-term  recipients  might  be  better  served  by  the  ^ 
alternative  programs.  ' 

Finally,  I  nave  done  an  awful  lot  of  work  looking  at  family  struc- 
tures  and  why  they  are  changing,  how  welfare  fits  in,  how  other 
kinds  of  programs  nt  in. 
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So,  it  has  been  a  wide  range  of  activities,  mainly  focused— largely 
focused  on  single  mothers,  but  not  exclusively.  I  have  done  quite  a 
lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Wkss.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Nightingale. 

Ms.  NiQHTiNGALS.  I  have  been  doing  research  on  employment, 
and  training,  and  welfare,  and  welfare  employment  programs  for 
12  years,  and  much  of  my  research  has  focused  on  the  implementa- 
tion issues,  intergovernmental  issues,  and  the  efTectiveness  of  vari- 
ous programs.  I  have  done  several  studies  on  the  WIN  Program. 

I  am  currently  participating  in  the  Pennsylvania  WDn  demon- 
stration and  CWEP  activities.  I  have  worked  with  several  cities  and 
I  have  had  many  difiTerent  contracts  with  almost  all  of  the  Federal 
social  policy  agencies. 

My  real  focus  is  on  the  looking  at  the  interactions  betwet'n  polipy 
and  operations,  and  the  effect  of  policy  and  legislative  decisions  on 
decisions  that  are  taken  all  the  way  down  me  line  to  the  local 
level,  and  the  incorporation  of  local  factors  into  the  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  employment  and  welfare  programs. 

I  have  done  extensive  work  on  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
and  CETA,  and  various  youth  programs,  programs  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, child  support^  food  stamps,  day  care,  and  other  things  like 
that. 

The  Urbstn  Institute  is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  research 
organization  here  in  Washington.  We  nave  about  100  researchers 
that  do  a  broad  range  of  social  policy  analysis  on  various  economic 
and  social  issues.  Tiie  large  project  that  I  referred  to  is  the  large 
on-going  5-year  effort,  funded  by  a  variety  of  foundations,  that  has 
looked  at  the  changes  in  domestic  policy  dunng  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, since  1980,  and  the  effect  of  those  changes,  and  that  has 
included  about  50  different  reports  in  various  social  policy  areas. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  EUwood,  in  your  testimony,  you  mentioned  the  need  for 
thoughtfully  designed  demonstration  programs.  Can  you  elaborate 
on  what  kind  of  demonstrations  you  feel  would  meet  this  point? 

Dr.  Ellwood.  One  of  the  things  that  I  hdve  been  most  struck  by 
in  my  most  recent  research  is  the  extent  to  which  the  really  long- 
term  dependent  group  is  the  group  of  women  who  start  on  welfare 
at  a  very  young  age  with  very  young  children,  pfiurticuLarly  the 
never  married  mothers. 

Now,  my  sense  of  the  program  is  those  women  are  largely  un- 
served for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  By  the  time  we  get  to  them, 
it  may  be  5,  even  10  years  after  they  start  on  welfare.  That  just 
seems  cra^  to  me. 

Now,  there  are  very  good  reasons  v/hy  we  have  avoided  targeting 
programs  on  these  recipients.  The  most  important  is  that  they  typi- 
cally have  very  young  children.  We  are  uncomfortable  with  requir- 
ing work  of  such  people.  It  is  very  difficult.  There  are  good  reasons 
to  be  nervous  and  skeptical.  They  require  much  more  services;  they 
are  more  costly  to  serve. 

And,  yet,  they  really  are  the  group  that  accounts  for  a  large, 
really  the  bulk  of  our  resources,  and  the  bulk  of  the  long-term  de- 
pendent population. 
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So,  I  would  like  to  see  us  engage  in  a  variety  of  demonstrations 
that  focus  on  that  group  and  other  very  seriously  dependent 
groups,  people  witti  very  httle  work  experience  or  people  with  very 
poor  educational  attaiiunent.  I  think  that  we  can  do  that.  And  I 
think  there  can  be  large  payof&. 

But,  I  should  also  just  emphasize  once  again  that  if  your  goal  is 
to  help  long-term  recipients,  without  a  carefully  designed  control 
group,  it  is  very,  very  oifficult  to  learn  much  just  by  equating  the 
program  data.  Of  course,  saying  that  you  want  a  control  group  does 
not  mean  that  vou  have  to  inmst  on  a  particular  kind  of  program 
or  a  particular  kind  of  thing.  It  really  means  only  that  you  want  to 
learn  something.  ^.^r^ 

Currently,  MDRC  has  done  a  number  of  evaluations  of  .CWEP, 
where  they  let  the  States  more  or  less  design  programs  as  they 
would  normally  design  them,  but,  then,  insisted  on  some  sort  of  an 
evaluation  design  that  allows  for  control  groups.  With  that  sort  of 
desi^,  you  really  can  learn  and  vou  really  can  see  something.  0th- 
erwise,  you  get  caueht  up  in  tliis  business  of  one  State  saying, 
"Hey,  we  have  very  high  placement  rates''  or  "Gee,  look  at  all  the 
women  that  are  working  now  that  were  not  working  2  years  ago  or 
1  year  ago,"  when,  in  tact,  many  of  those  things  wotild  have  hap- 
pened all  by  themselves. 

And,  I  think  that  a  lot  of  bad  policy  can  be  made  simply  on  the 
basis  of  looking  at  the  current  indicators,  which  we  use  m  JTPA 
and  other  places,  like  placement  rates,  rather  than  having  a  com- 
prehensive kind  of  evaluation. 

That  soimds  like  a  t^ical  academic  reaction,  but  as  one  that  is 
an  academic  that  has  looked  very  hard  at  the  ^^uestion  of  how  do 
you  help  the  long-term  recipient,  I  can  say  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  come  up  with  any  very  serious  answers,  largely  because  of  this 
enormous  dynamics  that  you  do  find  in  programs. 

Mr*  Weiss.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Nightingale,  you  also  mentioned  the  inadequacy  of  past  re- 
search on  which  to  base  mcgor  changes  on  welfare  employment 
policy. 

What  kind  of  evaluation  do  you  feel  needs  to  be  done  to  give  us 
the  necessary  data? 

Ms.  Nightingale.  I  do  not  think  I  said  past  research,  I  think  the 
current  data  are  not  adequate  to  make  any  more  mcgor  changes  in 
the  system  right  now.  As  part  of  the  devolution  of  authority— dif- 
ferent agencies  call  it  different  thii^— has  also  been  ^e  devolu- 
tion of  reporting. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  EUwood  that  ideally  you  would  have  controlled 
experimental  designs  to  be  able  to'  evaluate  programs.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  think,  in  the  fiscal  condition  that  the  Nation  is  in  currently, 
that  that  is  a  luxury  that  we  no  longer  cftn  afford.  In  the  past,  we 
at  least  had  some  program  data  that  you  could  go  on,  ana  JE^think 
right  now  we  do  not  have  that.  What  we  have  to  do  is  wait  for  all 
the  various  evaluations  to  be  completed  before  we  have  any  sense 
of  really  what  the  effectiveness  of  the  exemplary  type  of  programs 
are  that  are  going  on. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  exemplary  programs  are  limited.  The  mcjor- 
itv  of  local  communities  around  the  country  are  not  running  exem- 
plary programs.  It  is  clear  that  a  lot  of  the  programs  have  shut 
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down  totally  because  of  resource  problems,  priority  problems,  and 
for  an^  number  of  other  reasons.  The  exemplary  pr<^rams  are  a 
minority,  not  a  m^ority  of  what  is  happening  out  in  the  field. 

And,  it  is  on  those  other  programs  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
data  to  say  what  kind  of  a  program  or  a  Federal  national  policy  is 
going  to  inake  the  biggest  enect  on  a  nationwide  broad  basis. 

Mr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  Walker? 

Mr.  Walker,  Thank  you,  Mr.  CSiainnan. 

Dr.  Ellwood,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  hinted  at  this,  and  I 
just  want  to  nail  it  down.  You  concentrate  primarily  on  survey 
data. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  mcgor  increase  of  povertv-level  families 
headed  by  women  is  with  teen-aged,  never-married  mothers,  and 
that  what  we  see  is  an  increasing  number  of  those  people?  And 
that  those  individuals  are  really  the  long-term  problems  that  you 
referred  to? 

Dr.  Ellwood.  I  hear  you  asking  two  questions. 
Mr.  Walker.  Yes.  OK. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  Let  me  respond  to  them  separately. 

One,  if  the  question  is  why  are  there  increasing  numbers  of 
women  heading  families,  the  answer  varies  somewhat  by  race. 
Among  whites,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  result  of  increased  rates  of 
divorce  and  separation  among  families  with  children.  Among 
blacks,  a  combination  of  two  factors:  one,  it  is — there  has  also  been 
some  increase  in  divorces  and  separations^  but,  second,  there^has 
been  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  rate  of  meuriage.  In  other  wo^, 
fewer  and  fewer  young  women  are  ffetting  married. 

Among  those  who  are  unmarried,  the  same  fraction  are  having 
chOdren  as  ever  had  children.  Indeed,  there  has  been  some  drop. 
But,  because  so  many  more  are  unmarried,  the  same  fraction 
having  children  means  th^t  a  larger  and  larger  fraction  of  all  chil- 
dren are  being  bom  to  unmarried  women. 

So,  if  the  question  is,  has  there  been  this  dramatic  increase  in 
teen-age  births  and  so  for^.h,  the  answer  is  "No."  There  has  actual- 
ly been  a  decline.  But,  because  of  a  decline  in  marriage,  and  be- 
cause of  an  increase  in  divorce  and  separation,  we  do  have  more 
and  more  women  that  are  single  mothers.  I  do  not  know  if  that  an- 
swers the  furst  part  of  your  question.  I  will  talk  about  long-term  de- 
pendency. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  follow  up,  but  go  ahead. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  As  far  as  the  long-term  dependency,  yes.  If  you 
wanted  to  pick  a  group  that  was  going  to  be  on  welfare  for  a  long 
time  and  for  whom  the  society  is  going  to  devote  an  awful  large 
proportion  of  its  welfare  resources,  it  would  be  young,  never  mar- 
ried mothers.  They  start  on  the  program  maybe  as  a  teenager  or  in 
their  earlier  twenties  at  the  latest. 

That  is  a  group  that  one  can  predict  will  have  a  very  long  period 
of  welfare  dependency,  and,  yes,  that  is  the  group  that  I  would  con- 
centrate resources  on.  I  think  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  it, 
and  I  think  we  need  to  do  more  for  them. 

Mr.  Walker.  OK.  First,  a  comment,  and  that  is  that  your  analy- 
sis of  the  first  instance  is  interesting,  because  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  around  Congress  when  the  issue  of  tradi- 
tional family  values  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
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breakdown  of  traditional  family  values  has  had  an  impact  across  | 
the  board  in  society. 

It  seems  to  me  your  analysis  would  show  fundamentally  that  the 
breakdown  of  traditional  family  values  has  had  an  impact  across 
the  board,  when  it  comes  to  increasing  poverty  levels  among 
women. 

Dr«  Ellwood.  There  is  no  question  that  having  more  single 
parent  families,  whether  this  is  caused  by  changing  values  or  what- 
ever else,  has  an  enormous  effect  on  poverty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walker.  And,  second,  the  group  to  which  you  refer,.!  think, 
is  an  appropriate  subiect  of  analysis.  Is  it  not  correct,  though,  to 
also  pomt  out  that  while  they  are  im&erved  with  job  related  serv-.^ 
ices,  that  we  are  definitely  providing  welfare  services  to  them,  and 
that  may,  indeed,  be  u  pcurt  of  the  problem,  too? 

I  mean,  some  analyses  have  shown  that  you  provide  housing,  you 
provide  income,  you  provide  a  number  of  things  which  basically  en- 
courage them  to  have  a  child,  to  get  out  of  the  hoiue  situation  that 
they  may  not  particularly  like,  liiere  are  many  teenagers  who  do 
not  particularly  like  their  home  situation.  This  is  an  encoure^'e- 
ment  to  move  outside  that  home  sitxiation,  and,  yet,  what  vou  are 
pointing  out  is  the  fact  that  what  we  fail  to,  do  is  provide  them 
with  any  kind  of  incentive  to  move  to  self  sufficiency  in  the  job 
search  area. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  I  agree  with  the  second  half  of  your  comment.  The 
first  half  is  something  I  used  to  think,  but  no  longer  do. 

I  really  did,  2  or  3  years  ago,  believe  that  our  welfare  system  was 
encouraging  formation  of  female-headed  families  in  many  cases.  As 
I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  Mary  Jo  Bane  and  I  did  a  really  ex- 
tensive, and  it  is  a  very  widely  cited  study  looking  at  this  very 
issue,  and  you  will  have  to  trust  me  in  saying  that  I  really  looked 
hard  for  evidence  of  that  proposition.  In  the  end,  I  feel  like  I  was 
very  much  beat  up  by  all  the  evidence  I  found  in  the  sense  that  I 
think  there  is  very,  very  little  evidence  that  these  things  are  actu- 
ally encouraging  the  formation  of  sUch  families. 

There  is  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Walker.  But,  there  is  differing  data  on  that,  is  there  not? 
We  just  liad  testimony  the  other  day  before  the  Joint  Economic 
C!ommittee  by  a  Professor  Galloway  fiTom  Ohio  University,  who  has 
just  completed  a  study.  He  says,  qmte  plainly,  that  his  study,  along 
with  economist  Richard  Vetter,  suggested  that  some  poor  i)eopl^ 
lose  their  incentive  to  move  out  of  poverty  because  of  the  availacil- 
ity  of  Government  money. 

He  says,  "There  is  some  threshold  level  beyond  which  additional 
payments  are  counterproductive.  That  is,  chey  ie^d  to  higher  pover- 
ty rates  rather  than  lower." 

Dr.  Ellwood,  i  have  not  seen  h^**  study.  Somebody  mentioned  his 
testimony  to  me.  I  have  not  read  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  having  welfare  bentfits  must  sen^e  as 
some  modest  incentive.  But,  I  am  somewhat  o.**  a  reformed  3moke^ 
on  this  issue,  I  have  looked  at  all  the  studies  very  ca^-efully  from 
the  point  of  view  of  someone  who  really  wanted  to  show  the  wel- 
fare might  be  a  very  important  role.  I  came  away  convinced  that 
the  evidence  is  quite  strong  in  the  other  direction.  Now,  you  can— 
you  know,  in  all  these  things,  you  can  always  play  a  game  one  way 
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or  another  way  and  "prove"  ahnost  anything.  I  am  just  telling  you 
that  I  foimd  very  little  evidence  that  the  weUare  system  per  se  was 
the  nudpr  cause  of  the  problem.  'Riere  is  some  evidence  that  wel- 
fare influences  the  decision  of  single  mothers  to  live  independently 
rather  than  with  their  family.  In  other  words;  if  you  are  a  single 
mother,  and  you  are  in  a  relatively  high  benefit  State,  you  are 
more  likely  to  live  independently  than  back  with  your  mother  or 
parents.  I  think  that  is  a  different  order  of  problem. 

What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  the  point  that  you  made  at  the 
end»  which  is  I  see  very  little  opportumty  for  self  support  in  the 
current  Cfystem.  You  called  it  incentives,  well  certainly,  whatever 
incentives  there  were  have  been  reduced  lately  by  our  elimination 
of  SO  and  a  third  in  AFDC. 

I  see  very  little  incentive  or  opportunity  for  these  women  who 
start  a  fanuly  at  a  relatively  young  age  and  who  are  likely  to  be 
long-term  dependents  to  get  served  with  the  Idnd  of  services  that 
they  need.  Indeed,  the  current  direction  is  just  in  the  oppo^te.  We 
are  going  to  be  pushing  hard  to  have  States  serve  mors  and  more 
people,  with  fewer  and  fewer  resoiut^es,  and  we  will  be  looking  at 
very  shortrterm  kinds  of  measures— like  placement  rates^-ahd 
what  will  happen  is,  inevitably,  people  will  serve  exactly  the  oppo- 
site groups:  Women  who  have  good  education  and  have  work  expe- 
rience that  can  be  moved  off  quickly  with  relatively  mmfnir^l  re- 
sources. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  real  tragedy,  regardless  of  where  you  are 
on  the  political  spectrum.  Because  if  you  are  really  concerned 
about  long-term  dependency,  you  Lave  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  is 
very,  very  difficult  to  move  long-term  dependent  recipients  off,  and 
a  program  that  is  focused  on  moving  lots  of  people  in  a  short  time 
off  the  program  is  not  going  to  serve  those  people  well. 

Mr.  Walker.  One  question  for  Ms.  Nightinjgpale.  You  seemed  to 
indicate  the  level  of  resources  is  an  important  ingredient  in  all  of 
this.  How  do  you  explain  then  that  duringUie  1970's,  the.  rate,  pov- 
erty rate  for  female-headed  households,  was  stuck  at  about  82.5 
percent  throughout  the  decade?  It  had  actually  increased  from  32.5 
to  32.7  percent  during  that  period  of  tune,  and,  yet,  there  was  a 
32.9-percent  mcrease  in  Federal  social  welfare  spenduig  during 
that  period  of  time,  from  $64.6  bf^/lon  to  $277.4  billion. 

Ms.  Nightingale.  I  r;a-:  referrii??  only  to  the  resources  available 
for  employment  and  training  tfugeted  on  welfare  recipients.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  entire  social  welfare  budget  because  that  in- 
ciu'J.^s  a  lot  more. 

But,  when  you  look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  employment 
and  training  budget,  those  resources  have  been  drastically  reduced, 
and  I  also  t:iated  in  my  testimony  that  employment  and  trainino: 
programs  cannot  be  expecttd  to  be  the  cure-all  answer  to  the  wel- 
fare dependency  problom,  and  even  the  bsst  run  demonstrations 
that  have  been  done,  and  costly  ones,  have  not  shown  more  than  1 
or  2  percent  reduction' in  the  aggregate  for  welfare  reductions. 

So,  I  was  not,  in  any  way,  looking  a',  the  total  cu?t  of  social  wel- 
fare or  the  relationship  of  thee  to  poverty. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  Can  I  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Walker.  Si're. 
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Dr.  Ellwood.  Yes;  it  is  true.  I  mean,  those  facts  that  you  cite  are 
true. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  two  really  important  things  to  keep  in 
mind.  Benefit  levels  in  the  AFDC  Program  did  not  rise  during  this 
period;  they  feU  quite  dramatically.  Benefit  levels  are  redu(^  by 
as  much  as  a  third,  adjusting  for  inflation  from  what  they  were  10 
years  ago. 

So,  in  fact  

Mr.  Walker^  The  period  of  time  of  the  study  was  from  1970  to 
1979. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  Benefits-per-redpient  declined  during  the  period 
1970  to  1980  m  the  AFDC  Program.  Ad^justed  for  inflation^  total 
costs  rose  only  modestly,  not  because  we  were  more  ^nerous,  but 
because  there  were  so  many  more  single  mothers  m  1980  than 
1970.  Most  of  the  increases  that  you  are  referring  to  came  in:  One» 
programs  for  the  elderly»  which,  of  course,  do  not  help  this  group> 
and  two,  in  in-ldnd  benefits  like  food  stam^  and  medicaid* 

In-kind  benefits  do  not  get  coimted  as  income  ;/hen  we  do  our 
poverty  statistics.  So,  no  matter  what  increase  there  was  in  these 

!)rograms»  we  would  see  no  reduction  in  the  measured  poverty  level 
or  single  families.  We  should  not  expect  to  see  anything  because 
benefite  aren't  counted. 

For  these  women,  the  main  program  that  we  give  them  in  terms 
of  cash  assistance,  which  ought  to  show  up  in  a  reduction  of  pover- 
ty, is  the  AFDC  Prc^gx^,  which  did  not  change  very  much  over 
that  entire  period.  There  has  been  very  little  change.  The  number 
of  people  on  the  program  has  remained  stable  and  even  fallen  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  does  raise  the  question,  though,  if  the  cash  bene- 
fits program  remains  relatively  stable,  even  with  r^ard  to  infla- 
tion, but  you  take  away  the  things  that  they  need  to  spend  their 
money  for,  such  as  medical  care  and  such  as  food  costs,  and  so  on» 
it  should  have  some  impact. 

It  may  also  suggest  the  measurement  device  has  some  problems 
with  it. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  I  agree  with  the  measurement  device  issue.^  No 
question.  But,  since  poverty  rates  are  not  measured  on  the  basis  of 
consiunption,  they  are  measured  on  the  basis  of  what  your  gross 
income  is,  it  does  not  follow  that  if  you  give  people  no  more 
income,  that  pov^iy  statistics  could  have  been  expected  to  fall. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  you  take  away  the  things  that  they  have  to 
spend  money  for  and  replace  them.  In  other  words,  it  would  help  a 
great  deal,  m  my  budget,  if  I  did  not  have  to  spend  out  of  the  re- 
sources that  I  have  as  mcome  for  food  or  for  health  care. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  But,  that  is  a  statement  that  says  poverty  rates  are 
not  well  measured.  It  is  not  a  statement  that  says>  ''Gee»  we  have 
had  all  this  increase  in  social  spending,  and  we  have  had  no  impact 
on  poverty." 

Well,  in  fact,  if  you  do  account  for  those  things,  poverty  rates 

have  declined  

Mr.  Walker.  OK. 

Dr.  Ellwood  [continuing].  During  some  of  this  period.  Neverthe- 
less* even  accounting  for  all  that,  we  still  have  an  extraordinarily 
high  poverty  rate,  particularly  among  women  with  young  children. 
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So,  I  think  that  the  inference  that  those  programs  are  actually 
doing  damage  because  in  spite  of  massive  spending  increases,  we 
have  not  seen  very  much  reduction  in  measured  poverty,  is  com- 
pletely inappropriate.  Most  of  the  money  is  going  either  to  the  el- 
derly, to  the  disabled,  which  are  not  typically  the  single  families,  or 
these  in-kind  benefits,  which  do  not  get  coimted.  Some  should  be 
counted,  but  they  are  not 

Ms.  NiGHTiNOALB.  'f  I  could  add  just  one  point,  I  think  that  we 
have  tc  consider  also  that  even  if  employment  and  training  and  tiie 
social  services— of  these  programs— Imve  a  small  effect  on  the  over- 
all poverty  rate,  the  effect  thai  they  do  have  on  individual  people  is 
great,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  hear  today  and  tomorrow  testi- 
mony by  people  who  have  lots  of  information  on  the  positive  effects 
that  it  can  have  on  the  individuals. 

It  is  in  those  programs  where  the  budget  has  been  severely  re- 
duced and  for  those  individual  people  who  may  not  show  up  in  the 
aggregate  poverty  rate— when  you  are  looking  at  the  totaLs-rthat 
have  been  n^atively  affectsd  by  a  lot  of  the  changes  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  both  very,  very  much.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Joseph  Delfico,  the  Associate  Director  of 
Income  Security  Programs  at  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Delfico  will  be  accompanied  by  GAO  staff  members  Janet 
Shikles,  Harold  Fossett,  Patty  Cole,  and  Mary  Martin. 

Mr.  Delfico,  as  soon  as  you  and  your  associates  are  seated,  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  proceed.  [Pause.] 

Mr.  Dkuico.  Mr.  Chainnan,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  submit  the  full  statement  for  the  record  and  present  a  brief  sum- 
mary. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
Mr.  DELnco.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Will  you  pull  the  microphone  just  a  little  bit  closer  to 
yourself? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  F.  DELFICO,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF 
INCOME  SECURITY  PROGRAMS,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE,  ACCOMPAiaED  BY  JANET  SHIKLES,  HAROLD  FOSSETT, 
PATTY  COLE,  AND  MARY  MARTIN,  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Mr.  DELnco.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  to  appear  . today  to 
discuss  findings  from  our  ongoing  study  of  families  headed  by 
smgle  females  in  poverty.  Today,  we  will  focus  on  current  poverty 
trends  among  fainilies  headed  by  women,  and  then  discyss  what 
steps  the  Federal  Government  is  taking  to  help  these  women  earn 
their  way  out  of  poverty.  Finally,  I  will  comment  on  the  adminis- 
tration's current  propoisal  regaitling  work-related  programs  for 
women  on  welfare.  -  , 

In  conducting  our  study,  we  interviewed  welfare  recipients, 
agency  officials  and  other  experts  in  State  and  local  governments 
and  academia,  and  reviewed  studies  by  the  public  sector,  poverty 
researchers,  and  advocacy  groups.  We  examined  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services*  \HHS\  project  files  and  aimlyzed  data 
across  States  on  37  work-related  demonstration  projects.  We  also 
visited  selected  educational,  training,  and  work  sites. 
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The  number  of  female-headed  families  in jpover^yt  as  you  have  al- 
ready  heard  this  mominff,  is  substantial.  In  198^,  the  latest  year 
for  which  data  are  t.,r''able,  there  were  8.6  million  female-headed 
families  in  poverty  in  America,  an  increase  of  1  million  families 
since  1979.  The  nimiber  of  these  families  is  projected  to  continue  to 
grow. 

Linkage  between  being  in  a  female-headed  family  and  poverty  is 
clear.  In  1988,  people  in  families  headed  by  women  were  .more  than 
four  times  as  likely  to  experience  poverty  as  were  people  in  other 
families.  In  that  year,  40  percent  of  all  persons  in  female-headed 
families  were  in  poverty  compared  to  9.2  percent  of  persons  in  all 
families. 

These  female^headed  families  were  composed  of  over  12  million 
people^  representing  one-third  of  all  people  in  poverty.  They  includ- 
ed D  million  children  under  the  age  of  18  or  more  than  half  of  all 
poor  children. 

The  Federal  response  to  the  serious  problem  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  poverty  has  consisted  mainlj^  of  programs  which  i>rovide 
cash  and  in-kind  assistance  for  meetL.  basic  needs,  priinanly  the 
AFDC,  Food  Stamp  and  Medicaid  Programs.  Poor  female-headed 
families  rely  extensively  on  AFDC  for  cash  income.  However,  the 
real  value  of  AFDC  benefits,  which  are  not  indexed  for  inflation, 
declined  by  an  estimated  38  percent  from  1970  to  1984. 

Many  women  on  public  assistance  want  to  work  in  coxier  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families  and  reduce  their  dependency,  but  face  obsta- 
cles such  as  low-skill  levels,  basic  education  gaps,  and  the  need  for 
affordable  child  care.  Since  1981,  the  Congress  has  authorized  sev- 
eral optional  programs  for  States  aimed  at  increasing  the  employ- 
ability  of  women  i  ^ving  AFDC.  These  optional  programs  have 
provided  the  Stateb  th  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  the 
program  types  that  work  best  for  them.  The  States  can  chooie  to 
run  these  pn^rams  in  place  of  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Work  In- 
centive Program  HVIN].  These  options  include  the  Community 
Work  Experience  Program,  or  what  is  usually  known  as  workfare; 
job  search;  work  supplementation,  sometimes  known  as  grant  di- 
version; and  the  Work  Incentive  Demonstration  Projects,  an  alter- 
native to  the  WIN  Program. 

Thirty-seven  States  have  implemented  one  or  more  of  the  op- 
tions, often  through  demonstration  projects,  and  as  part  of  our 
work  for  the  subcommittee,  we  reviewed  the  results  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  implemented  since  1981.  These  projects  are  designed 
to  test  workfare  and  other  approaches.  Our  previous  studies  found 
that  early  workfare  demonstrations  did  not  provide  useful  evalua- 
tive information  on  whether  workfare  increases  the  employabiliiy 
of  women  on  welfare,  or  whether  it  would  reduce  welfare  costs.  In^ 
response  to  our  1983  study,  the  Department  assured  us  that  im- 
proved monitoring  and  more  uniform  evaluative  information  would 
be  forthcoming  on  later  projects. 

Our  current  review  has  foimd  that  the  Department  has  made 
little  improvement  in  project  monitoring  and  information  collec- 
tion. For  example,  evaluations  of  workfare  projects  are  generally  of 
little  value  because  of  problems  with  the  design  and  the  number  of 
participants.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  assembled  little  in- 
formation or  analysis  which  v;ould  aid  in  determining  if  the  dem- 
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onstration  projects  on  the  whole  help  reduce  welfare  dependency  i 
and  public  expenditure. 

Our  analysis  of  available,  though  limi*^.  data  found  that  the ' 
demonstration  projects  so  far  have  yielded  little  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  thev  could  be  implemented  on  a  national  basis.  Many  I 
projects  are  still  in  progress  and  their  general  applicability  is  ques- 1 
tionable.  However,  some  are  showing  encburagm^  results.  For  ex- 
cunple,  San  Diego  s  job  search  and  workfare  pr^oct  has  reported 
significant  impacts  on  the  employment  and  p^rminEpr  of  AFuC  ap- 
pkcants.  Massaohuse^'  employment  and  training,  pn^am  reports 
pipping  10,000  of  the  26,000  pctrticipanta  served  m  the.  program's 
niBt  year  in  imsubsidized  employment.  .  ^ 

Both  of -these  locations  have  extensive  experience  with  work  pro- 
grams, but,  unfortunately,  have  jdembcpraphic  and  socioeconomic 
characteristics  that  are  hot  projecteble  na^onwide. 

The  demonstration  projects  also  reveal  that  States  often  face 
many  barriers  in  implementing  work  programs,  even  on  a  smcdl 
scale.  Thes3  barriers  include  the  participants'  need  for  support 
services,  such  as  child  care  and  transportation;  participante*  lade  of 
basic  education  and  skills;  di£5culty  in  developing  worksitcjS  for 
some  programs;  paying  for  workers'  compensation  in  wQ«*kfare  pro- 
grams; working  with  inadequate  or  untrained  staff;  developing  co- 
operative relationships  with  other  programs;  and  the  possibilibr 
that  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  workfare  participanto  wm 
be  greater  than  the  value  of  then:  APDC  benefits. 

Insufficient  financial  resources  can  and  often  do  contribute  to 
these  problems.  In  the  projecte  we  reviewed,  these  problems  caused 
implementation  delays  and  restricted  the  number  of  participanto 
wmch  could  be  served. 

The  problems  that  current  work  programs  are  eicperiencing  raise 
questions  about  the  administration's  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  proposal  would  eliminate  WIN  and  require  all  eligU)le  AFDC 
applicante  and  recipients  to  participate  in  employment-related  ac- 
tivities. By  the  third  year  of  the  pr(^am,  75  percent  of  the  eligible 
cliente  would  have  to  participate  or  the  State  would  be  penalized 
financially. 

This  mandatory  program  would  be  funded  by  granto  totaling 
$145  million  in  1986,  increasing  to  $287  million  in  1989.  The  admin- 
istration estimates  that  the  program  would  save  $147  million  over 
4  years,  of  which  $52  million  would  be  saved  in  the  first  year 
through  grant  reductions  and  avoidance,  when  participanto  leave 
the  rolls  or  applicanto  ai*e  deterred  from  applying/ 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  shift  a  greater  share  of 
work  program  coste  to  the  States  whiJe  laandating  a  high  level  of 
performance.  Hie  proposed  first  year  funding  would  be  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  current  funding  for  WIN  and  other  work  pro- 
grams. By  the  third  year,  funding  would  increase  to  approximately 
the  current  WIN  level,  but  still  less  than  the  current  funding. 

Less  Federal  funding  could  affect  States*  ability  to  meet  the  pro- 
posed Federal  participation  requiremento.  It  is  d&ficult  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  effect  because  the  administration  does  not  totally 
define  participation.  Even  with  a  very  loose  definition  of  participa- 
tion, most  projecte  we  reviewed  currently  fall  far  short  of  achievmg 
a  7&-percent  participation  level. 
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States  with  no  current  statewide  program  will  probably  face  im*  | 
plementatioTi  or  expansion  problems  to  achieve  expected  perform* 
ance  levels.  Some  currently  successful  programs  might  have  to 
change  or  ciutail  their  activities  because  of  reduced  funding*  In  ad* 
dition,  the  proposal  suggests  that  any  training  be  done  throiigh  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Programs,  which  may  not  be  able  to  ade- 
quately serve  womeu  with  severe  employability  problems. 

Although  the  results  of  current  work  programs  raise,  doubts 
about  the  feasibility  of  a  nationwide  mandatory  program  at  this 
time»  the  administration,  for  the  most  part,.did  not  base  its^propoe- 
al  on  these  experiences.  Instead^  the  document8/HHS,offid9ls;i)rb- 
vided  us  as  support  for  the  proposal  consist  of  studies  of  programs 
conducted  between  1977  and  the  present*  Overall,  these  programis 
either  have  not  been  rigorously  evaluated,  are  not  applicable  to  the 
AFDC  Work  Pr<^am,  or  are  not  representative  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  They  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  provide  support  to  back  up  the 
administration's  proposal,  either  in  terms  of  teasibility  or  cost  sav- 
ings. 

In  conclusion,  poverty  among  single,  female  heads  of  families 
and  their  children  is  a  serious  and  growing  problem.  GAO  supports 
the  need  for  enhanced  efforts  which  could  help  many  of  these 
women  achieve  economic  self*sufliciency.  Some  current  State  and 
local  programs  show  some  pr(^n:^  toward  achieving  this  objective* 

However,  the  administration's  proposal  by  mandating  a  national 
program  with  high  participation  rates  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing overall  work  pr<^am  funding,  may  hinder  States'  ability  to 
help  welfare  women  reduce  their  dependenpy  or  to  achieve  savings 
in  public  expenditures.  Instead,  it  could  increase  program  costs  be- 
cause of  the  day  care,  transportation,  and  administration  needs  cre- 
ated by  the  high  participation  requirements. 

WhiJii  the  current  work  projects  are  comjjleted,  they  could  pro- 
vide the  C!ongress  and  the  administration  with  information  useful 
in  shaping  work  program  policy.  Based  on  our  previous  work  and 
current  study,  we  believe  HHS  needs  to  monitor  these  projects 
more  closely  to  ensure  proper  implementation  and  the  development 
of  good  evaluative  information.  Until  better  information  on  pro- 
gram results  is  available.^  we  believe  it  would  be  premature  to  sub- 
stantially alter  current  work  program  policies  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  these  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement;  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  or  other  subcommittee  members  might 
have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Delfico  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chainaan,  we  are  pleased  to  appear  tcxJay  before  the 
Subconunittee  to  discuss  findings  from  our  on-going  review  of  the 
poverty  status  of  women  and  children,  specifically  those  living 
m  families  headed  by  single  females.    As  you  requested,  we  will 
focus  on  current  poverty  trends  among  families  headed  by  women 
and  tne  factors  influencing  those  trends.    We  will  then  discuss 
what  steps  the  federc^x  government  is  talcing  to  help  these  women, 
particularly  those  who  are  dependent  on  welfare,  earn  their  way 
out  of  poverty.    Finally,  we  will  examine  the  Administration's 
current  proposal  regarding  work-related  programs  for  women  on 
welfare . 

In  doing  our  work,  we  reviewed  numerous  studies  and  surveys 
conducted  by  federal,  state,  and  local  government  agencies,  as 
well  as  academicians.    We  examined  the  project  files  on 
worK-related  demonstration  projects  targeted  to  families 
receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
benefits  and  analyzed  data  on  a  multitude  of  work  projects 
across  states.    We  interviewed  government  and  private  agency 
officials,  poverty  researchers,  advocacy  groups,  and  persons  who 
worK  with  female-headed  families  on  a  regular  basis.    We  also 
visited  educational,  training  and  work  sites  of  welfare 
recipients. 
CURRENT  TRKNDS 

The  number  of  ftiraale-headed  families  in  poverty  is 
substantial.    In  1983.  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are 
available,  there  were  3.6  million  female-headed  families  in 
poverty  m  America.    This  represents  an  increase  of  1  million 
families,  up  from  2.6  million  in  1979. 

The  linkage  between  female-headed  families  and  poverty  is 
clear.     In  1983,  people  m  f2Lroilies  headed  by  women  were  more 
than  four  times  as  likely  to  experience  poverty  as  were  people 
m  other  families.    In  that  year,  40.2  percent  of  persons  in 
feraale-headec^  families  were  m  poverty  compared  with  9.2  percent 
cf  persons  xn  all  families.    The  female-headed  families  were 
composed  of  over  12  million  people,  representing  over  one- third 
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of  all  people  m  poverty.    They  included  6.7  million  children 
under  the  age  of  18,  or  more  than  h£lf  of  all  poor  children^ 

Among  poor  blacks,  the  problems  associated  with 
female-headed  families  were  much  more  pronounced  than  for  all 
poor  female-headed  families.    In  1983,  more  than  two- thirds  of 
all  poor  blacks,  and  three-fourths  of  all  poor  black  children, 
lived  m  female-headed  households*    This  compares  to  40  percent 
of  poor  whites  and  poor  white  children  who  lived  in  families 
headed  by  women* 

The  number  of  female-headed  families  in  poverty  is  likely 
to  increase  because  the  number  of  families  headed  by  females 
is  expected  to  continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  five  times  that  of 
traditional  husband-wife  families. 1    The  continued  growth  in  the 
number  of  such  families  living  in  poverty  is  associated  with 
changes  in  family  structure  and  income. 
FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  TRENDS 

The  formation  of  female-headed  families  is  associated 
primarily  with  high  rates  of  marital  break-up  and  out-of-wedlock 
births,  particularly  among  teenagers.    Out-of-wedlock  births 
numbered  715,000  in  1982.2    In  1983,  65  percent  of  women  under 
age  65  heading  families  with  children  were  either  separated  or 
divorced 

Separations,  divorce,  and  out-of-wedlock  births,  because 
they  usually  lead  to  a  loss  m  income,  often  cause  these 
families  to  move  into  poverty.    Studies  of  changes  m  family 
structure  have  found  that  marital  breakup  results  in  a 
significant  drop  in  family  income — a  51  percent  decline  for 
families  of  separated  women  and  a  43  percent  decline  for 
families  of  divorced  women4 — and  causes  45  percent  of  female- 
headed  families  to  move  into  poverty. 5    Out-of-wedlock  births  to 
young  women  can  limit  future  income  by  interrupting  the  mother's 
education,  reducing  her  ability  to  find  a  well-paying  30b  and 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  welfare  dependency.    Three  out  of 
four  children  born  out-of-wedlock  live  m  poverty, ^ 
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Women  may  not  be  able  to  replace  the  income  lost  or 
foregone  because  of  changes  in  family  structure.     Even  if  they 
are  able  to  find  a  job,  women  generally  earn  about  40  percent 
less  than  men— differences  that  cannot  be  totally  accounted  for 
by  labor  force  history  and  attachment. 7    The  high  cost  of  child 
care  and  other  work-related  expenses  can  substantially  reduce 
income.    Many  women  do  not  receive  child  support  from  absent 
fathers  to  help  provide  for  their  children.    The  Census  Bureau 
reported  that  in  1981,  less  than  half  (47  percent)  of  the  4 
million  women  due  child  support  received  the  full  amount.^ 
Another  4.4  million  women  did  not  even  have  a  child  support 
award  in  force  against  the  absent  father. ^ 

Regardless  of  the  reason  that  they  are  in  poverty,  the  end 
result  is  that  an  increasing  number  of  female-headed  families 
with  children  are  trying  to  survive  on  very  little  income.  In 
1983,  the  average  income  for  female-headed  families  in  poverty 
was  only  $4,648  or  an  average  $4,200  below  the  poverty 
line. 10    Nationally,  concern  has  been  growing  about  the 
increasing  number  of  wonen  and  children  in  poverty.  Although 
approaches  to  dealing  with  the  problems  differ,  there  is 
agreement  that  some  response  is  needed  to  help  these  families 
develop  the  ability  to  adequately  support  themselves. 
THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE 

The  federal  government  response  to  the  serious  problem  of 
women  and  children  in  poverty  h<xs  consisted  mainly  of  programs 
which  provide  cash  and  in-kind  assistance  for  meeting  basic 
needs,  primarily  the  AFDC,  Food  Stamp,  and  Medicaid  programs.* 
Other  responses  seek  to  reduce  dependency  by  providing  alternate 
sources  of  income.  For  example,  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Program  aids  in  obtaining  support  orders  and  payments  from 

"Other  programs  in  which  female-headed  families  peirticipate 
include  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women, 
Infants  and  Children  (WIC);  Sc^ool  Lunch;  and  Public  Housing. 
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absent  parents.    Other  programs  which  provide  tax  incentives  or 
disregard  some  earnings  in  calculating  benefits  are  designed  to 
encourage  work.    Our  focus  today  is  on  AFDC's  use  of 
work-related  programs  to  help  women  increase  their  earnings  in 
order  to  reduce  th<»ir  dependency  on  welfare  and,  ideally,  earn 
enough  to  raise  their  families'  income  above  the  poverty  line. 

AFDC  is  designed  to  provide  cash  assistance  to  noedy 
children  and  their  needy  caretakers  who  lack  support  because  a 
parent  is  absent,  incapacitated,  or  unemployed.  Benefit 
increases  and  increases  in  the  number  of  recipient  families  have 
caused  total  AFDC  expenditures  to  grow  from  $4.9  billion  in  1970 
to  $14.5  billion  in  1984,  an  increase  of  195  percent  in  current 
dollars.    However,  the  average  real  benefit  to  the  AFDC  family 
actually  declined  by  an  estimated  33  percent  over  that  period. 
This  decline  occurred  because  unlike  other  benefits  such  as 
Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Security  Income  for  the 
elderly,  AFDC  benefits  are  not  automatically  indexed  for 
inflation . 

Poor  female-headed  families,  especially  those  headed  by 
young  women,  rely  extensively  on  public  assistance  for  their 
support.    Poor  families  headed  by  women  under  25  years  old 
received  an  average  65  percent  of  their  income  from  public 
assistance  m  1983,  compared  to  40  percent  for  families  headed 
by  women  between  25  and  64  years  old.     In  contrast,  poor 
families  with  male  heads  received  only  about  10  percent  of  their 
income  from  puolic  assistance  that  year.^^ 

Contrary  to  the  stereotype  of  the  large  welfare  family,  the 
average  size  of  AFDC  families  is  2.9  people,  meaning  that  most 
families  have  only  one  or  two  children.    A  large  number  of 
families  have  young  children  present — 60  percent  have  at  least 
one  child  under  6  years  old.    About  half  of  AFDC  families  are 
headed  bv  a  mother  or  other  caretaker  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
39.    Young  mothers  under  age  25  head  30  percent  of  the  families, 
out  only  3.3  percent  are  under  age  18. 
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Many  women  spend  only  limited  periods  of  time  on  APDC«  A 
1983  study  found  that  half  of  stays  on  AFDC  last  for     years  or 
less*    Two-thirds  are  over  within  4  years.    Only  17  percent  of 
stays  on  welfare  last  8  years  or  more«    However,  because 
extended  users  (8  years  or  more)  stay  on  AFDC  for  so  long,  at 
any  given  point  in  time  they  account  for  about  half  of  those 
women  receiving  benefits.    Again,  because  their  stays  are  so 
long,  they  receive  more  benefits  over  time  and  thus  account  for 
the  bulk  of  AFDC  expenditures.    These  findings  are  important  in 
considering  ways  to  help  women  on  welfare,  because  they  suggest 
that  many  women  will  leave  welfare  in  a  relatively  short  time  on 
their  own.    But  for  those  who  do  not  leave  within  two  years,  the 
probability  of  their  becoming  extended  users  increases 
dramatically  and  they  may  require  a  great  deal  of  assistance . ^4 
WORK  AND  WELFARE 

Many  women  want  to  work  in  order  to  reduce  their  dependency^ 
on  AFDCr  however,  they  face  several  barriers  to  entering,  or 
even  maintaining,  employment.    The  characteristics  of  welfare 
families  suggest  some  of  the  problems  they  must  overcome.  Older 
women  and  long-term  recipients  with  few  or  outdated  skills  may 
have  difficulty  mastering  new  ones.    Women  with  young  children 
require  child  care  which  is  often  expensive.     In  fact,  consider- 
ing the  substantial  number  of  AFDC  families  with  preschool  aged 
children,  day  care  looms  as  a  potentially  large  barrier  to 
work.    Women  of  any  age  may  need  basic  education  or 
transportation  assistance  to  get  to  a  job.    Any  response  to  aid 
these  families  in  achieving  self-sufficiency  has  to  be  broad 
enough  to  address  their  different  characteristics  and  unique 
needs. 

Recent  reports  support  the  belief  that  many  female  heads  of 
families  receiving  welfare  assistance  are  willing,  and  in  fact, 
do  work  even  for  minimal  financial  gain.     For  example,  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  of  1981  decreased  the 
amount  a  person  could  earn  and  still  receive  AFDC  benefits.  GAO 
evaluaced  the  early  impact  of  these  changes  and  found  that  most 


earners  who  lost  AFDC  benefits  did  not  quit  their  jobs  in  order 
to  requalify  for  AFDC,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  Medicaid  and 
shortages  of  money  for  food.    GAO's  report  estimated  tnat  1  year 
after  losing  benefits,  only  between  7  and  18  percent  of  those 
who  lost  benefits  were  back  on  AFDC. 15    The  Institute  for 
Research  on  Poverty  also  studied  the  effects  of  OBRA,  with 
similar  findings. 16    In  a  study  of  Supported  Work  Experiments, 
the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  found 
that  many  of  the  women  who  participated  sought  and  obtained  jobs 
and  remained  employed  even  though  the  loss  of  their  welfare 
benefits  substantially  reduced  their  income. 17 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  families  rarely  rely 
exclusively  on  welfare  for  their  income,  but  supplement  it  with 
income  from  other  sources,  such  as  a  30b.    For  women  with 
patterns  of  moving  on  and  off  welfare,  earnings  have  been  found 
to  be  more  important  than  welfare  income,  with  few  depending  on 
welfare  for  more  than  half  their  income ,18 

There  is  a  long  history,  marked  by  frequent  changes  in 
policy,  of  attempts  to  enhance  AFDC  recipients'  ability  to 
participate  in  the  labor  market.    The  Work  Incentive  (WIN) 
program  was  established  in  1967  to  provide  training,  work 
experience  and  public  service  employment.    Over  the  years,  WIN's 
emphasis  has  shifted  several  times  and  now  focuses  more  ondirect 
job  placement.    WIN  also  provides  support  services,  such  as 
day-care  and  transportation.    It  is  jointly  administered  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Services.  Program 
funding  has  declined  sharply  m  the  past  few  years,  from  $363 
million  m  1981  to  $267  million  m  1984.    Because  of  limited 
resources,  this  program  has  had  to  concentrate  on  only  the  most 
job-ready  participants. 
RECENT  WORK  PROGRAM  HISTORY 

Since  1931,  kVDC  work  program  policy  has  undergone 
considerable  change.    At  that  time  the  Administration  proposed 
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mandatory  "workfare,"  which  would  have  required  employable 
recipients  to  work  off  their  benefits.     Instead  of  a  mandatory 
program,  the  Congress,  through  OBRA  and  subsequent  legislation, 
mftde  workfare  and  several  other  approaches  optional  to  the 
states.    An  alternative  approach  to  WIN  also  was  offered — WIN 
demonstration  projects.    Many  states  receive  waivers  of  program 
requirements  and  special  funding  to  operate  variations  of  these 
programs  as  demonstration  projects.    The  principal  types  of 
p*jograms  established  since  1981  ares 

(1)  Copmunity  Work  Experience  Program  (CWEP).  or  what  is 
known  as  workfare.    This  program  is  intended  to 
provide  job  experience  and  to  help  form  good  work 
habits. 

(2)  Job  Search,  which  requires  participants  to  look  for  a 
job  in  a  structured  manner,  either  individually  or  as 
part  of  a  group  in  a  "job  club." 

(3)  Work  Supplementation,  sometimes  called  grant  diversion, 
which  allows  the  participant's  welfare  grant  to  be 
diverted  and  used  to  subsidize  an  on-the-job  training 
position,  often  in  the  private  sector,  which  may  become 
unsubsidized  employment. 

WIN  demonstration  projects  differ  from  regular  WIN  programs 
because  they  are  administered  by  the  state  AFDC  agency,  rather 
than  the  state  employment  agency.    They  also  give  the  state  more 
flexibility  in  designing  the  program.    The  WIN  demonstrations 
usually  offer  a  mixture  of  components,  such  as  education,  :)ob 
search,  work  experience,  classroom  and  on-the-job  training.  The 
OBRA  work  programs  described  above  also  may  be  run  as  part  of  a 
WIN  demonstration  project,    within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Office  of  Family  Assistance  (OFA),  which 
administers  the  AFDC  program,  also  administers  the  WIN 
demonstrations  and  the  OBRA  work  programs. 

Thirty-seven  states  have  implemented  one  or  more  options 
provided  since  1981.    Twenty-three  have  WIN  demonstrations. 
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States  operate  the  other  work  programs  as  ad3uncts  to  either  a 

WIN  demonstration  or  a  regular  WIN  program.    Twenty- three  have 

work  experience  or  workfare,  twelve  have  job  search,  and  eleven 

have  grant  diversion  programs.    Some  of  these  programs  are 

opi rated  as  demonstration  projects.    Thirteen  states  and  the 

Disfict  of  Columbia  operate  regular  WIN  programs  alone,  with 

none  of  the  OBUA  work  programs. 

STATE  EXPERIENCES  WITH 
WORK  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Even  though  states  are  still  experimenting  with  worlc 

program  options  provided  since  1981 <  the  Administration  has 

proposed  for  fiscal  year  1986  a  mandatory  work  program  for 

wexfare  families  which  vc.ould  require  massive  participation, 

penalize  states  for  failing  to  reach  participation  goals,  and 

reduce  federal  support  for  work  programs.    This  proposal  could 

have  a  significant  impact  on  the  states.    To  assess  this  impact 

we  reviewed  the  results  of  demonstration  projects  to  test 

workfare  and  other  approaches  as  well  as  several  operational 

programs,  witn  the  objective  of  determining  the  feasibility  of 

implementing  large  scale  mandatory  work  programs  at  this  time. 

In  conducting  our  re view ,  we  also  followed  up  on  actions  taken 

by  HHS  in  response  to  1983  GAO  obrervations  regarding  collecting 

information  and  the  monitoring  activities  of  the  states*  work 

programs. 

Examination  o£  Early  Exjgeriences  With  Workfare 

Following  the  1981  work  program  changes  and  the 
implementation  of  these  programs  by  many  states/  GAO  examined 
the  pro3ects  set  up  to  demonstrate  Community  Work  Experien'^e 
Programs  (CWEP),  or  work-are,  and  the  implementation  of  other 
workfare  programs  which  were  not  demonstrations.    We  issued  two 
reports  identifying  problems  in  project  monitoring  and 
evaluation  for  the  work  demonstrations  and  some  of  the 
implementation  problems  states  were  experiencing  with  workfare 
in  general. 
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In  1983,  GAO  reported  that  HHS'  evaluation  program  for  the 
workfare  demonstrations  begun  in  fiscal  year  1982  had  not 
provided  information  on  whether  workfare  was  successful  in 
moving  recipients  to  unsubsidized  jobs,  reducing  welfare  oosts, 
or  meeting  other  goals.    For  information  on  the  projectrf,  hhs 
relied  on  state  quarterly  progress  reports,  which  varied  from 
one  pro3ect  to  another,  and  on  the  fe<Jeral  projec  officer's 
monitoring  activities,  which  differed  in  intensity  from  case  to 


The  report  indicated  that  demonstrations  begun  in  1983 
might  provide  information  on  whether  workfare  "works However, 
we  pointed  out  that  for  the  demonstrations  to  provide  such 
information,  the  evaluations  had  to  be  implemented  as  proposed 
and  the  methodological  integrity  of  their  designs  maintained, 
HHS'  response  to  our  report  stated  that  " (HriS  has)  been 
carefully  mciitoring  the  second  set  of  CWEP  demonstrations  and 
will  ensure  adequate  evaluations  are  carried  out,"    With  respect 
to  monitoring  these  projects  hhs  stated  that  "a  standardized 
quarterly  data  reporting  format  is  now  under  consideration  by 
SSA  for  all  CWEP  sites." 20 

In  examining  the  states'  implementation  of  workfare,  a 
second  GAO  report  found  that  CWEP  programs  that  were  operational 
on  February  l,  1983,  In  16  states  were  limited  in  size  and 
scope.    We  found  that  most  employable  adult  AFDC  recipients  were 
not  m  the  workfare  program  and  that  those  who  were,  often  were 
not  required  to  work  off  the  full  value  of  their  assistance 
grants  at  unpaid  jobs. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  states  experienced  m  expanding  their 
programs  included  the  costs  for  child  care  and  transportation 
and  the  difficulty  in  finding  appropriate  jobs,  especially  jobs 
close  to  the  participants'  homes.    Many  of  the  workfare  programs 
received  substantial  indirect  benefits  from  WIN,  including 
staff,  office  space,  equipment  and  procedures  for  screening  and 
processing  cases.    Some  states  also  benefited  directly  by  using 
the  90  percent  federal  funding  available  for  WIN  to  cover  CWEP 


case. 
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costs  rather  than  the  SO  percent  federal  matching  funds 
available  for  CMEP  administrative  costs«21 

Early  looks  at  workfare,  therefore,  left  considerable  i 
uncertainty  about  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach  for  either  j  "  J 
reducing  public  expenditures  or  improving  participants'  s 
employability.  Much  weight  was  attached  to  the  anticipated  ►J 
results  of  the  1983  workfare  projects,  as  well  as  the  outcomes  I 
oZ  i^Lv^jects  to  test  other  approaches,  including  the  WIN  I  | 

d  e  mons  t  rat  ions . 

Current  Work  on  AFDC  Work  Programs  1 

Our  current  review  of  OFA  work-related  demonstration 
projects  focuses  on  the  rtaults  since  1983  of  workfare  and  " 
other  projects  designed  to  test  approaches  such  as  grant 
diversion  and  30b  search.    A  major  objective  of  the  4 
Administration's  proposal  is  to  promote  self-sufficiency  through  ' 
the  implementation  of  these  programs  in  the  states.  To 
determine  whether  tnese  programs  are  helping  women  achieve  ] 
self-sufficiency,  we  asked  several  questions: 

— V'Jhat  type  of  intervention  works  and  for  whom?  y 
— What  IS  the  prospect  of  ^/idespread  application  of 
these  methods? 

— What  are  the  barriers  to  implementing  these  programs? 

— Do  t^e  programs  save  money  or  even  pay  for  tnemselves? 

—  Do  the  3obs  people  find  through  these  programs  enable  v, 
them  to  leave  h^OQ  and,  if  so,  how  long  are  they  able  * 
to  stay  off  welfare?  : 
We  found,  however,  that  in  spite  of  earlier  indications  that  HHS 
would  assure  adequate  evaluations  and  monitoring,  OFA  has 
assembled  little  information  or  analysis  which  would  help 
determine  the  extent  to  wnich  these  questions  can  be  answered. 

OFA  relies  mainly  on  project  avaluations  provided  by  the  , 
states  for  information  on  project  results,  but  some  of  these 
evaluations  may  not  provide  useful  data.    For  example,  of  ihe 
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seven  workfare  projects  whose  evaluation  plans  we  examined  in 
our  previous  review,  only  two  have  resulted  in  interim  reports 
with  statistically  useful  results.    Two  projects  have  completed 
project  implementation,  but  have  yet  to  issue  an  evaluation. 
One  of  these,  however,  is  seriously  flcwed,  because  the  project 
now  must  attempt  to  reconstruct  critical  data  elements  that  were 
not  analyzed  during  the  project.    Projects  in  two  states  have 
resulted  m  reports,  but  problems  with  t^*s  control  groups  and 
the  small  number  of  participants  m  the  projects  limit  the 
results*  usefulness.    One  state  decided  not  conduct  an  impact 
evaluation  of  its  project,  because  of  the  problems  encountered 
during  implementation.    Although  the  evaluation  plans  originally 
looked  promisinq,  it  appears  that  these  demonstrations  will 
yield  very  little  useful  information  on  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  workfare. 

Another  available  evaluation  is  a  congressionally  mandated 
report  OFA  prepared  on  the  implementation  of  WIN  demonstration 
projects.    However,  questions  of  data  reliability  require 
caution  m  interpreting  the  results  of  these  projects.    The  data 
were  collected  using  different  methods  across  states  and  have 
not  been  validated.    The  report  thus  qualifies  as  "conditional" 
the  numbers  presented  on  participants  who  entered  employment 
from  the  program. 

Until  formal  evaluations  of  demonstrations  are  provided, 
most  of  the  information  the  federal  government  has  available 
about  the  projects  comes  from  OFA's  monitoring  activities.  OFA, 
however,  does  not  put  together  collective  or  comparative 
information  on  the  progress  and  problems  the  projects  are 
experiencing.    And,  while  HHS  m  responding  to  our  earlier 
report  stated  it  was  considering  using  a  standardized  reporting 
format,  current  quarterly  reports  do  not  have  a  common  structure 
or  consistent  data  elements.     In  fact,  substantial  impro  enents 
m  project  monitorin';;  have  not  been  made  since  our  earlier 
review.    Other  OFA  monitoring  methods  include  sporadic  visits 
to  project  sites  and  telephone  contacts  with  the  states.  The 
extent  to  which  these  contacts  are  documented  varies. 
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Little  outcome  mfornation  is  rea'jily  available  on  workfare 
or  other  programs  that  ars  not  demonstrations,  because  OFA  does 
not  routinely  receive  such  information  from  the  states*  States 
sometimes  provide  infonaation  to  OFA  regional  staff r  but  rarely 
IS  it  systematically  analyzed  and  forwarded  to  Washington. 
GAP  ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  WORK  PROGRAMS 

Because  OFA  has  made  little  effort  to  compile  information 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  work  programs  nationally,  we 
conducted  our  own  analysis  baaed  on  available  data*    We  examined 
OFA' 8  project  files  for  34  work-related  demonstration  projects 
and  collected  information  on  3  additional  projects  and,  in  spite 
of  difficulties  with  the  inconsistency  of  the  data,  were  able  to 
construct  a  picture  of  the  states'  current  experiences.  We 
found  little  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  demonstration 
projects  could  be  implemented  on  a  national  mandatory  basis, 
because  30  projects  are  still  in  progress,  and  those  that  have 
been  completea  yielded  inconclusive  or  unreliable  outcome  data* 
While  some  are  showing  encouraging  interim  results,  their 
general  applicability  must  be  viewed  with  caution*    We  did 
identify  seven  barriers  or  problems  which  vario'?^  states  faced 
m  implementing  work  programs  even  on  a  small  scale  or 
demonstration  status* 

Some  work  projects  are  demonstrating  that  they  can  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  employment  and  earnings  of  welfare 
women.    For  example: 

— The  San  Diego  Job  Search  and  Work  Experience  Project 
has  had  significant  impacts  Ox\  the  employment  and 
earnings  of  AFDC  applicants  when  coiroared  to  a  control 
group*    Some  gra^a  savings  were  achieved,  but  m  the 
short  term  the  administrative  costs  outweigiied  the 
grant  reductions. 22 
--Maryland's  Employment  Initiatives  Progreim,  although  it 
had  to  exempt  a  large  number  of  people  or  place  them 
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in  a  holding  status, 23  reports  placing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  actually  participated  in  unsubsidized 
employment!    60  percent  compared  with  a  27  percent 
rate  for  all  those  who  registered  with  the  program. 
—Massachusetts'  Employment  and  Training  choices  program 
served  25,000  people  and  placed  10,000  in  unsubaidized 
employment  during  its  first  year  of  operation.  The 
average  cost  per  placement  was  53,000,  but  the  state 
estimates  it  still  saved  53,000  from  grant  reductions  for 
each  placement.     It  should  be  noted  that  Massachusetts' 
program  has  no  control  group. 
Projects  such  as  these  otT'^r-  encouraging  evidence  that  they 
can  assist  AFDC  mothers  in  reducing  their  economic  dependency  on 
welfare.    These  successes,  however,  were  influenced  by 
particular  combinations  of  factors  which  may  not  be  found  in 
other  locations.    For  example,  past  work  program  experiments  in 
San  Diego  and  Massachusetts  provided  these  sites  with 
considerable  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
implementing  such  programs.    Massachusetts'  current  program  was 
implemented  during  a  time  of  economic  growth,  which  may  have 
affected  its  outcomes.     In  audition  it  is  heavily  dependent  on  a 
large  contribution  of  state  funds.    Maryland  initially  chose  to 
concentrate  its  resources  in  two  sites  to  ensure  adequate 
financial  support  for  its  work  program.    Other  states  may  not  be 
able,  or  may  not  choose,  to  allocate  significant  amounts  of 
resources  to  work  programs. 

These  factors  do  not  diminish  the  programs'  success  in 
positively  affecting  participants'  lives.    However,  replication 
of  a  successful  program  from  one  state  to  another  may  be 
difficult,  because  of  differences  in  economic  conditions, 
financial  resources,  program  experience,  and  welfare  philosophy. 
Barriers  to  Implementing  Work  Programs 

Even  work  programs  that  achieve  some  success  must  overcome 
significant  barriers.    Our  current  review  of  work  projects  in 
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25  states  has  found  considerable  information  about  problems 
which  should  be  considered  in  implementing  a  work  program  for 
welfare  families.    The  problems  or  barriers  we  identified  as  the 
most  critical  include: 

Support  Services — Many  women  may  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  work  programs  without  costly  support  services,  such  as  child 
care  and  transportation.    Adequate  child  care  is  critical  if 
women  with  young  children  are  to  be  included  in  a  work  program. 
Even  though  in  some  work  programs  the  federal  government  will 
m*tch  part  of  the  expense  of  these  services,  they  still  can  be 
costly  to  the  states  and/or  participants  unless  other  sources  of 
federal  funding,  such  as  Social  S^rrvices  Bl^^ck  Grant  (Title  XX) 
funds,  can  be  used.    Our  assessment  of  projects  found  variation 
in  the  extent  to  which  sites  provide  such  services,  ranging  from 
sites  which  make  no  child  care  arrangements  to  sites  which  offer 
complete  child  care  coverage.    However,  programs  that  did 
provide  these  services  still  at  times  had  to  exempt  people  from 
participation,  because  no  day  care  slots  or  inexpensive  means  of 
transportation  were  available. 

Education  and  Tra;.ning — Some  women  lack  the  basic 
educational  or  skills  background  to  enable  them  to  find  a  30b  or 
even  participate  in  work  programs,  including  performing  the 
basic  tasks  required  at  workfare  sites,    Baltimore's  program 
usually  requires  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent  for 
participation  in  its  training  components.    Ways  in  which 
programs  have  dealt  with  the  oroblem  of  illiteracy  include 
exempting  illiterates  from  participation,  requiring  the  person 
to  participate  anyway,  or  referring  the  person  to  remedial 
education « 

Work  Slot  Development — Slots,  or  positions,  m  workfare  and 
work  supplementation  programs  may  be  hard  to  create.    Twelve  of 
the  37  projects  we  examined  were  workfare  programs,    of  these,  5 
reported  problems  with  developing  worksites  at  all  or  finding 
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suitable  sites  for  their  clients.    Because  of  difficulty 
developing  sites  for  clients,  one  workfare  program  had  as  many 
as  35  eligible  participants  for  each  slot.    A  recent  evaluation 
of  6  grant  diversion  programs  found  that  all  of  them  have  had 
some  difficulty  cultivating  private  sector  employers,  who  are 
relLCtant  to  become  involved  \n  on-the-]ob  training.  This 
difficulty  resulted  in  implementation  delays  for  the  programs. 24 

Worker's  Compensation — In  two  workfare  projects,  the 
failure  of  the  state  initially  to  provide  worker's  compensation 
for  Its  participants  affected  local  agencies'  willingness  to 
provide  slots.    Officials  in  another  program,  concerned  about 
reported  increases  in  on-the-job  injuries,  are  planning  to  study 
the  problem  and  the  allocation  of  compensation  costs.  Current 
federal  regulations  for  workfare  make  the  provision  of  Worker's 
Compensation  optional  to  the  state. 

Staffing  Problems — Inadequate  staffing  has  resulted  in 
imolementation  delays  and  lower  participation  rates.     In  one 
state's  WIN  demonstration  program,  lack  of  staff  due  to  funding 
shortages  'n  two  sites  severely  curtailed  the  program  by 
limiting  the  number  of  participants  the  program  served.  Other 
state  programs  were  delayed  because  welfare  staff  had  trouble 
adjusting  to  new  tasks  for  which  they  were  not  trained,  such  as 
developing  worksites. 

Relationships  With  Other  Programs — Programs  with  limited 
furiding  often  need  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  other  programs. 
However,  when  differing  program  objectives  prevent  smooth 
cooperation,  the  work  program's  implementation  may  be  impeded. 
For  example,  two  workfare  projects  which  depended  on  WIN  staff 
for  client  referrals  experienced  participation  problems  because 
the  WIN  staff  frequently  referred  clients  who  were  unsuited  for 
the  program.    Grant  diversion  projects  which  depend  on  Jcb 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  staff  to  place  clients  in 
on-the-job  training  positions  have  had  problems  when  they 
referred  clients  who  the  JTPA  staff  considered  unemployable  and 
were  unwilling  to  place. 
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Value  of  Work  Performed — In  workfare  programs,  the  hours  a 
participant  works  usually  are  calculated  by  dividing  the  AFDC 
grant  by  the  federal  ($3.35  an  hour)  or  state  minimum  wage. 
However,  workfare  jobs  may  be  valued  at  a  rate  higher  than  the 
minimum  wage;  thus,  the  value  of  the  work  performed  is  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  participant's  benefit.    The  workfare 
participant  may  be  working  with  regular  employees  doing  the  same 
or  similar  work  for  higher  compensation.    For  example,  we  spoke 
with  two  participants  at  a  workfare  site  who  were  performing 
clerical  duties.    Their  supervisor  described  these  tasks  as  the 
same  as  those  performed  by  regular  employees  making  at  least 
$11,400  a  year,  or  95.46  an  hour. 

Some  of  these  barriers,  such  as  staffing  problems  or 
support  service  gaps,  are  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by 
insufficient  fs'^ancial  resources.    The  level  of  available 
funding  is  therefore  critical  to  a  program's  success.  X£ 
barriers  are  not  removed,  programs  may  not  be  able  to  serve  a 
substantial  portion  of  clients,  or  m  other  words,  achieve  high 
participation  rates. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ThE  CURRENT  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL 

Comparing  the  problems  observed  in  current  work  programs 
with  the  features  of  the  Administration's  proposal  for  fiscal 
year  1986  raises  questions  about  the  proposal's  feasibility. 
The  proposal  would  replace  WIN  and  WIN  demonstrations  with  a 
requirement  that  all  eligible  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients 
participate  in  employment-related  activities.    The  states  would 
have  some  flexibility  m  designing  their  components,  which  could 
include  30b  search.  Community  Work  Experience  Progreuns,  work 
supplementation  programs,  or  alternate  programs  which  provide 
practical  work  experience.     Education  and  training  are 
deemphasized.    At  least  twenty-five  percent  of  eligible  clients 
would  have  to  participate  m  the  first  year,  increasing  to 
seventy-five  percent  by  the  third  year.    Failure  to  reach  these 
goals  would  result  m  financial  penaltie    to  the  states. 
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The  proposal  would  funJ  the  new  mandatory  statewide  work 
program  with  straight  grants  to  the  states  totaling  $145  million 
in  1986  and  increasing  to  $287  million  in  1989.  The 
Administration  estimates  the  program  would  save  a  net:  of  $147 
million  over  four  years,  of  which  $52  million  would  occur  in  the 
first  year.    These  savings  would  be  achieved  through  grant 
reductions  and  avoidance  when  participants  leave  the  rolls  or 
individuals  are  deterred  from  applying. 
Potential  Funding  Problems 

The  proposed  first  year  funding  for  the  new  program  is 
significantly  less  than  current  expenditures  for  WIN,  for  which 
$267  million  were  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1984.    We  found  that 
states  which  run  prjgrams  such  as  workfare  often  depend  on  WIN 
funds  to  provide  support  services,  such  as  child  care.  In 
addition,  the  Social  Services  block  grant,  another  major  source 
of  child  care  funds,  has  remained  fairly  constant  in  recent 
years  after  a  significant  decrease  in  1982.    The  Administration 
proposes  to  fund  it  at  current  levels  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade.    However,  states  have  decreased  their  allocations  for 
day  care.    States  would  have  to  reorder  their  priorities  to 
substantially  increase  their  child  care  funds  from  this  source. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  funding  cuts  would  be  to 
shift  a  greater  share  of  work  program  costs  to  the  states. 
If  states  could  not  compensate  for  lost  federal  funds,  some 
currently  successful  programs  might  have  to  change  or  curtail 
their  activities.    Because  adequate  funding  is  often  critical  to 
resolving  implementation  problems,  elimination  of  WIN  funding 
and  a  decrease  in  overall  work  program  funding  could 
significantly  impair  the  proposed  program's  effectiveness 
because  fewer  participants  could  be  served. 
Problems  with  Participation 

The  Administration's  proposal  would  require  high 
participation  rates — 75  percent  of  eligible  recipients  and 
applicants — by  the  program's  tliird  year  of  operation.  States 
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which  do  not  achieve  tUis  goal  would  be  penalized  by  reductions 
in  their  total  AFDC  grant.    The  proposal,  however,  does  not 
fully  define  participation  in  that  it  is  not  clear  what 
activities  would  be  acceptable,  how  extensive  client  involvement 
would  be,  and  how  the  states'  compliance  with  the  participation 
goal  would  be  determined. 

While  a  few  states  may  be  able  to  approach  the  75  percent 
threshold,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  able 
to  serve  such  a  high  proportion  of  eligible  clients  Largely 
because  of  the  barriers  we  have  described,  achieving  high 
participation  rates  was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  the 
demonstration  projects  reported.    Few  reached  their 
participation  goals,  which  were  often  modest  In  compariso.i  with 
the  Administration's  proposal. 

Even  programs  with  relatively  high  participation  rates  did 
not  achieve  those  rates  by  having  all  o*"  the  registrants 
participating  at  one  time.    For  example,   m  San  Diego  over  half 
of  the  registrants  actually  participated  In  a  work  activity,  but 
this  participation  rate  was  achieved  over  a  9-month  period.  And 
participation  was  defined  a?  oeing  present  for  1  day  for  job 
search  and  1  hour  for  work  experience. 

The  achievement  of  a  successful  participation  rate  Is 
related  to  the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  program  statewide. 
For  states  which  now  do  not  have  statewide  programs  administered 
by  the  welfare  agency,  the  problems  of  implementation  or 
expansion  could  be  immense.    Some  states,  for  example,  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  implementing  demonstration  pro3ects  in 
only  a  few  counties.    The  greatest  problems  could  occur  in  rural 
areas,  where  day  care  and  public      .asportation  are  less  likely 
to  be  available.    From  the  standpoint  of  program  development, 
evaluations  and  progress  reports  from  projects  in  rural  areas 
report  fewer  prospects  for  developing  work  experience  sites  or 
private  sector  training  slots. 
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Training  and  Education  Needs 

Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  low  funding  levels  and 
the  prograia's  emphasis  on  30b  placement  could  limit  programs* 
ability  to  serve  participants'  education  and  training  needs.  We 
Identified  in  our  assessment  of  current  state  pro3ects  problems  ^ 
of  illiteracy  and  extremely  low  skills  levels  which  hamper  some  ^ 
programs.    And  teenage  mothers,  a  key  target  group,  may  need  ; 
extra  support  to  enable  them  to  stay  in  school •    However,  the 
Administration's  proposal  deemphasizes  training  and  education  ^ 
provided  by  the  welfare  agency.    It  encourages  the  states 

instead  to  rely  on  training  offered  under  JTPA.    JTPA  is  ^ 

required  to  target  a  proportion  of  AFDC  recipients  for  its  ^ 

services,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  can  serve  all  the  training 

needs  of  the  proposed  AFDC  work  program  if  it  is  to  be  the 

primary  training  provider.    A  recent  study  of  JTPA  ^ 

implementation  found  that  the  program  had  indeed  targeted  and 

enrolled  a  significant  number  of  welfare  clients.    The  study 

noted,  however,  that  most  JTPA  Service  Delivery  Areas  did  not 

pay  substantial  attention  to  the  program's  mandate  to  serve  ^ 

those  most  in  need  of,  or  who  can  benefit  most  from  its 

services,  a  category  which  could  include  many  AFDC  clients, 25 

BASIS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL 

Our  assessment  of  the  states'  current  experiences  and 
problems  in  implementing  work  programs,  including  inadequate 
fundin-j  and  difficulties  in  meeting  day  care,  transportation, 
educational  and  training  requirements,  raises  questions  about 
the  Administration's  proposal  to  mandate  a  national  program  of 
work  options. 

Significantly,  the  Administration  for  the  most  part  did  not 
base  Its  proposal  and  cost/savings  estimates  on  current  < 
demonstrations  of  work  programs  for  welfare  mothers  administered 
by  OFA,     Instead  the  documents  HHS  officials  provided  to  us  as  , 
the  basis  of  the  proposal  consist  of  studies  conducted  between 
1978  and  the  present  of  work  programs  witn  elements  similar  to 
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those  in  the  proposal.    The  principal  studies  include  a  197B  30b 
search  evaluation,  a  1981  food  stamp  workfare  evaluation, 
reports  on  the  Utah  Viork  Experience  and  Training  project,  a 
study  of  a  30b  search  project  in  Oregon  which  is  still  on-going, 
and  a  prelirainary  report  on  the  San  Diego  demonstration 
project.    The  two  latter  projects  are  among  the  current  group  of 
demonstrations  monitored  by  OFA. 

The  food  stamp  workfare  evaluation  notes  that  the 
demonstration  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  test  of  a  national 
workfare  progreun.    According  to  the  report,  the  seven  sites,  six 
of  which  were  rural,  were  not  representative  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  or  any  ma^or  segment  of  the  country.    The  food  stamp 
clientele  also  differed  from  the  proposal's  targeted  AFDC 
population. 26     In  addition,  GAO  reported  in  1981  that  program 
information  on  costs  and  benefits  was  too  sketchy  to  draw  hard 
conclusions  about  the  food  stamp  program* s  cost  effectiveness. ^'^ 

Information  on  the  feasibility  and  impact  of  the  Utah  Work 
Experience  and  Training  program  is  limited  to  the  state's 
management  reports.    The  reports  show  that  11,143  AFDC  grants 
were  closed  or  reduced  between  June  1974  and  December  1980. 
Because  no  formal  evaluation  of  the  Utah  project  was  performed, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  grant 
reductions . 

A  1978  evaluation  of  30b  search  projects  in  five  cities 
showed  that  intensive  pob  search  serviv-es  produced  significantly 
higher  placement  rates  for  an  experimental  group  when  compared 
to  a  control  group  receiving  no  additional  services. 28    Four  of 
the  five  cities  included  in  the  study,  however,  concentrated 
only  on  the  most  pob  ready  recipients.    A  mandatory  AFDC  program 
would  also  have  to  deal  with  people  with  significant  employment 
barriers,  such  as  low  education  and  skill  levels. 

After  Oregon  implemented  its  30b  search  program,  its  AFDC 
caseload  declined  by  nearly  1,900  families  between  January  1982 
and  January  1985.    The  effect  of  the  30b  search  program  on  this 
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decline  is  ambiguous,  because  the  drop  also  coincided  with 
program  eligibility  changes  as  a  result  o£  OBRA  and  the  start  up 
of  a  WIN  demonstration.    Further,  the  project  is  essentially  a 
case  study  and  has  no  concurrent  comparison  group.    There  is  no 
way  to  tell  if  the  results  were  due  to  the  program  or  would  have 
occurred  anyway. 

As  r.oted  previously,  the  San  Diego  job  search  and  work 
experience  project  showed  some  promising  interim  results. 
However,  this  program  was  targeted  at  AFDC  applicants  rather 
than  recipients,  and  thus  cannot  be  generalized  to  the  total 
welfare  caseload.    Applicant  groups  contain  a  higher  proportion 
of  individuals  who  will  leave  welfare  after  a  short  period  of 
time, 29    In  addition,  the  experimental  group  had  prior  work 
histories  and  educational  levels  exceeding  those  for  the  welfare 
population  generally. 

Overall,  these  studies  cover  programs  which  have  not  been 
rigorously  evaluated,  are  i.ot  applicable  to  an  AFDC  work 
program,  or  are  not  representative  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  provide  adequate  support  to  back-up  the 
Administration's  proposal,  either  in  terms  o^.  feasibility  or 
cost  savings, 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Poverty  among  single  female  heads  of  families  and  their 
children  is  a  serious  and  growing  problem.    While  the  needs  of 
these  families  are  many  and  varied,  there  is  agreement  that  some 
response  is  required  to  help  them  reduce  their  ecoiiomic 
dependence  on  AFDC  and  assist  then  to  earn  enough  to  become 
economically  self-sufficient. 

Even  though  a  majority  of  states  are  currently 
experimenting  with  various  work  programs  to  aid  these  families, 
the  Administration  has  proposed  maior  changes  for  fiscal  year 
1986,    Basically  the  Administration's  proposal  would  require 
mandatory  large  scale  pari.icipation  in  work  programs  for  welfare 
families,  impose  financial  penalties  on  states  if  this  is  not 
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achieved,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  federal  funding  to  support 
work  activities. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this  proposal.    First,  we 
have  identified  sufficient  obstacles  to  indicate  that 
implementing  a  large  scale  work  effort  at  the  same  tine  that 
federal  financial  support  is  reduced  may  not  be  feasible.  There 
is  little  evidence  to  date  that  shows  that  these  programs  can  be 
implemented  on  a  large  scale  or  that  they  achieve  savings  in 
public  expenditures;  instead  a  national  mandatory  program  could 
increase  day  care r  transportation,  and  administrative  costs.  If 
states  could  not  make  up  the  difference  in  lost  federal  support, 
this  proposal  could  result  in  a  reductior^  in  current  work 
programs  and  fewer  opportunities  for  welfare  families  to  achieve 
self-suff ic  iency . 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  Administration's  failure  to 
adequately  document  and  evaluate  current  state  work  initia- 
tives.   Only  a  small  amount  of  data  from  these  projects  was 
used  to  justify  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1986  proposal. 
In  addition,  in  spite  of  a  commitment  by  HHS  two  years  ago  to 
improve  evaluation  and  monitoring  activities,  we  found  that  in 
many  cases  evaluations  have  been  done  poorly,  monitoring  is 
hetphazard,  and  little  effort  has  been  made  to  pull  together  even 
descriptive  information  on  the  different  work  projects  under 
HHS'  responsibility.    Many  state  projects  are  currently  testing 
different  approaches  to  work  options  for  welfare  families;  these 
could  provide  valuable  information.    However,  if  current  OFA 
practices  continue,  it  is  unlikely  that  information  on  the 
outcomes  of  these  projects  will  be  available  to  the  public  or 
the  Congress  in  the  future. 

In  sum,  GAO  supports  the  need  for  enhanced  efforts  which 
could  help  many  female  he^ds  of  families  in  poverty  achieve 
economic  self-sufficiency.     However,  the  Administration's 
proposal,  by  reducing  overall  work  program  funding  ana  mandating 
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a  national  progracA  with  high  participation  rates,  is  unlikely  to 
enhance  the  statts*  ability  to  help  welfare  women  reduce  their 
c;s.->endency.    Rather,  it  could  reduce  the  efforts  of  some  current 
programs  which  are  providing  work  and  training  opportunities  for 
these  families  and  cause  other  programs  to  ignore  intensive 
activities  which,  although  expensive,  might  help  the  hard-to- 
employ  • 

When  the  current  woiv  projects  are  completed,  they  could 
provide  the  Congress  with  information  useful  in  shaping  work 
program  policy.    We  believe  HHS  needs  to  monitor  these  pro3ects 
more  closely  to  ensure  that  they  will  be  implemented  properly 
and  result  in  good  information  on  their  progress  and  problems 
experienced.    Until  better  information  is  available  for  the 
Congress,  we  believe  it  would  be  premature  to  substantially 
alter  current  work  program  policy  and  training  opportunities  for 
these  families. 

This  concludes  ray  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.     I  will  be  happy 
to  ansv»jC  any  questions  you  or  other  Subcommittee  members  might 
havs. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Delfico. 

In  your  written  statement,  you  detail  problems  that  the  GAO 
found  with  the  Department's  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  State 
work  programs. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  those  problems? 

Mr.  Delfico.  Yes;  the  problems  we  found  dealt  primarily  with 
the  quality  of  the  evaluation  information  coming  from  the  State 
programs. 

We  found  that  rigorous  evaluations  are  not  being  done  for  the 
most  part.  With  the  exclusion  of  a  few  States,  we  found  the  evalua- 
tion designs  to  be  wanting.  Therefore,  the  information  on  the 
impact  of  these  particular  projects  is  questionable  and  we  do  not 
have  confidence  in  them. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  mentioned  that  GAO  has  found  that  the  mandatr 
ed  participation  rates  in  the  administration's  proposal  are  unrealis- 
tic and  may  actually  impede  existing  State  effort. 

Could  you  explain  how  you  reached  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Delficx).  The  way  we  see  it  is  that  the  mandated  rates  are 
higher  than  anything  the  States  are  experiencing  today. 

In  addition,  when  you  expand  the  program  this  rapidly,  you  will 
be  incurring  additional  expenses  that  you  are  not  incurring  today 
serving  the  clientele  you  are  serving  today. 

So,  the  infrastructure  problems  will  have  to  be  solved  and  the 
funding  problems,  which  are  goin^  to  be  severe,  are  likely  to 
hinder  the  achievement  of  high  participation  rates. 

Mr.  Weiss.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  deemphasizing  education 
and  training? 

Mr.  Delfico.  Our  view  is  that  the  people  who  are  hardest  to 
place,  as  you  heard  in  the  first  panel  this  morning — the  long  stav- 
ers— are  going  to  be  hurt  most.  These  are  the  people  that  probablv 
need  education  and  training  programs  the  most,  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  they  will  probably  suffer  the  most. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  mentioned  that  the  administration's  proposal 
would  result  in  a  shift  of  costs  from  the  Federal  to  the  State  level. 

Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  how  much  that  shift  would  be? 

Mr.  Delfico.  We  have  a  very  rough  estimate.  Mr.  Fossett  worked 
on  that  last  night,  and  I  think  he  may  have  a  comment  on  that.  \ 
think  it  was  something  like  a  $100  million.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fossett.  Yes.  It  is  substantial.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  vou  look  at 
what  the  WIN  Program  is  providing  at  this  time  as  well  as  what  is 
being  funded  under  the  Fv-A  program,  you  have  a  total  Federal 
contribution  of  about  $285  million  and  a  State  contribution  of 
about  $45  million.  The  administration     now  proposing  to  pro'/ide 
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$145  million.  For  the  States  to  maintain  a  program  at  approximate- 
ly the  same  level,  they  will  have  to  contribute  approximately  an 
additional  $140  million  more  than  they  are  contributing  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Wtsiss.  Do  you  have  a  breakdo  wn  of  how  much  money  is 
being  cpent  on  Welfare  Employment  Programs,  mcluding  both  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  funds? 

Mr.  Delfico.  We  do  not  have  that  with  us  today.  We  have  Feder- 
al funds.  They  are  fairly  easy  to  compile.  I  think  the  breakout  at 
the  State  level  is  the  most  difficult  one  to  get. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Could  you  try  to  submit  that  for  the  record  for  us? 

Mr.  FossETT.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

ESTIMATED  WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  ANNUAL  FUNDING  (FISCAL  YEAR  1985) 


[>n  rnito  of  doOars) 


Federal 

State  Lxal(i) 

WIN  .   

  $270 

$30  

IV-A  (2)   

  15 

15  

Total   

  285 

45  

>  \Mk  at  this  time  to  detcf.'.ww  asy  lor*  ^cvemmeut  contributioft  to  either  tlie  WiN  or  |V-A  wort  programs. 
m«t  data  Jvani'e  b3S8(t  on  3ft  OfA  «i..ia.e.  To  date  Of  A  has  not  coiJected  cost  data  on  the  IV-A  work  programs  OfA  has  now  decided 
to  cofcct  these  data,  hwever,  fiscal  year  1985  data  wtS  not  be  availaNe  unt3attertheendo(thefiscalyear 

Mr.  Weiss.  What  direction  can  you  give  us  that  you  think  is  ap- 
propriate in  developing  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  broadening  opportunities  for  women  in  poverty?  Can  you 
rough  out  a  Federal  agenda  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Delfico.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  study  for  the  subcommitr 
tee  that  will  deal  with  that  whole  topic,  Mr.  Chairman. 

But,  one  point  tlmt  keeps  recurring  and  you  heard  it  in  the  first 
panel  this  morning,  is  that  there  may  be  yite  a  bit  to  gain  by  tar- 
geting Federal  resources  on  the  hard  to  place.  You  could  again  on 
two  levels,  one,  the  humanitarian  level,  and,  second,  the  financial 
level.  In  the  long  run,  if  you  are  successful  with  this  group,  you 
may  reduce  welfare  grants  more  than  any  other  way.  We  are  still 
looking  at  that  and  will  be  reporting  to  you  shortly. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  make  note  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  joined  by  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer  of  California.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mi.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  must  admit  I  am  a  little  confused  by  your  testimony.  What 
data  did  you  draw  from  that  OFA  does  not  have? 

Mr.  Delfico.  We  drew  data  from  OFA  files,  as  well  as  data  ac- 
quired directly  from  interviewing  State  officials. 

Mr.  Walker.  And,  OFA  does  not  have  that  date? 

Mr.  Delfico.  Well,  some  of  the  people  we  interviewed,  Mr. 
Walker,  probably  would  be  different  than  the  people  that  wei*e 
interviewed  by  OFA.  OFA  does  have  the  other  data.  Thoy  have  the 
data  on  the  evaluation  programs.  That  is  where  we  got  our  date. 
We  researched  their  files. 
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Mr.  Walker.  So,  in  other  words,  you  were  working  with  the 
same  data  base  that  OFA  had? 
Mr.  Delfico.  Yes,  by  and  large,  particularly  the  data  base  at  the 
level. 

Mr.  Walker.  OK.  You  say  in  your  testimony  OFA  has  assembled 
little  information  or  analysis  which  has  helped  determine  the 
extent  to  which  these  questions  could  be  answered,  citing  insuffi- 
cient data,  and,  yet,  you  use  the  same  data  and  come  to  conclu- 
sions. 

Now,  I  am  a  little  confused.  * 

Mr.  Delhco.  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  data  is  not  adequate 
enough  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  is  what  our  point  is  

Mr.  Walker.  But,  you  draw  the  conclusion  by  the  end  of  your 
testimony  that  despite  the  fact  the  programs  are  failing,  that  we 
ought  to  keep  them  and  get  more  data. 

Now,  that  is  a  pretty  firm  policy  conclusion.  Maybe  it  is  an  ac- 
countant's basis  of  what  we  ought  to  have  as  data  rather  than 
working  programs.  ,    .  .  t.  ^ 

But  I  somewhat  question  the  conclusion,  if  it  is  based  upon  the 
same  data  that  OFA  has. 

Mr.  Delfico.  Our  conclusions  are  not  that  we  feel  that  we  should 
throw  away  the  programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  agree 
with  your  comment  m  your  opening  statement  that  there  is  some- 
thing good  happening  out  there. 

But,  you  are  not  going  to  find  it  out  with  the  data  you  now  have. 
There  are  few  evaluations  that  you  can  depend  on,  and  that  is  the 
only  point  we  are  making.  . 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  no,  my  point  is  this,  that  in  the  time  penod 
that  you  studied,  1979  to  1983,  we  have  seen  the  povertv  rate  m- 
crease  among  the  affected  group  from  32.7  percent  to  36  percent, 
which  would  indicate  that  there  may  be  something  wrong  in  the 

program  base.  , .  ^       i    i.  j 

Yet.  your  conclusion  is  that  the  programs  ought  to  be  kept,  do 
not  make  any  changes,  do  not  go  with  the  administration's  plan. 
You  offer  no  recommendations  for  a  plan  of  your  own,  but  you  say 
do  not  go  with  the  administration's  plan,  and  get  more  data. 

Now,  I  guess  my  question  is,  how  long  do  we  hold  on  to  failmg 
programs,  waiting  for  enough  data  that  we  can  change  them? 

Mr.  Delfico.  I  think  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
Walker,  is  that  the  programs  are  demonstration  pi  s^grams  and  ex- 
perimental programs  that  have  faced  problems.  We  have  enumer- 
ated some  of  them  in  our  testimony.  We  believe  more  can^  be 
learned  about  how  to  solve  those  problems  if  we  soend  more  time 
on  better  process  evalrations  and  better  impact  evaluations. 

With  that  understanding,  we  can  then  help  shape  policy  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  think,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  imply,  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  eliminated.  I  did  not  think  I  said  that 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  but,  you  know,  I  went  back  to  your  testimony. 
I  looked  through  your  testimony  here,  and  I  looked  through  your 
footnotes.  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  analysis  of  some  of  the 
data  that  has  come  out. 

I  cited  Mr.  Galloway  here  earlier.  I  do  not  see  any  mdication 
that  Mr.  Murray's  analysis  was  used,  and  that  certainly  has  some 
impact. 
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Were  any  of  those  kinds  of  studies  used  as  a  part  of  your  evalua- 
tion? 

Mr.  Delhco.  Yes.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  Mr.  Murray's  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  him  in  and  we  spent  a  morning  with 
hini  discussing  some  of  his  comments  They  do  not  apply  to  tha 
topic  we  are  discussing  today.  We  are  looking  at  the  way  these  pro- 
grams are  being  xnin,  some  of  their  impacts,  and  how  the  results 
are  being  measured.  The  question  of  the  impact  of  the  welfare 
policy  on  behavior  patterns  was  not  addressed  in  our  study. 

Mr.  Walker.  And,  the  final  thing  is  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  administration's  program  would  hurt  the  people  who  are 
worse  off  in  the  system  right  now,  primarily  unwed  teenage  moth- 
ers. They  would  be  the  worst  hit  under  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  does  not,  in  any  way,  take  into  account 
what  the  administra  u\  attempting  to  do,  to  give  State  and  local 
governments  more  dL  'on  in  terms  of  how  to  meet  some  of  those 
needs. 

Now,  is  that  not  something  where,  in  fact,  in  States  and  local- 
ities, recognizing  that  that  is  where  the  need  lies,  that  what  we 
need  is  some  additional  flexibility,  and  in  some  of  those  instances, 
you  might  find  more  services  to  those  groups  as  State  and  local 
communities  adjust  their  programs  to  meet  locally  perceived 
needs? 

Mr.  Delfico.  That  could  be  the  case.  Our  point  

Mr.  Walker.  But,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  would  not  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Give  him  a  chance  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  he Just  said  in  his  testimony  that  they  would 
probably  be  the  wcrst  off;  now,  he  just  says  that  could  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Weiss.  But,  Mr.  Walker,  you  cannot  ask  him  long  questions, 
as  you  did,  let  three  words  come  out  of  his  mouth,  and  say  OK, 
that  is  the  answer.  You  might  want  to  perhaps  give  him  a  chance 
to  talk  for  another  30  seconds  before  you  interrupt. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  are  a  better  lawyer  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Right. 

Mr.  Delhco.  Thank  you. 
^  What  we  tried  to  do,  Mr.  Walker,  was  to  point  out  that  the  fund- 
mtIxP^^^^^"^®  paramount.  With  the  reductions  or  the  repeal  of 
WIN,  and  the  elimination  of  the  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams—programs that  have  been  funded  at  a  90-percent  level  by 
the  Federal  Government— the  States  are  now  gomg  to  have  to  beat' 
the  costs  of  these  programs.  State  officials  have  told  us  that  this  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  do,  and  that  even  though  they  have  the 
flexibility,  they  may  not  have  either  the  funding  or  the  infrastruc- 
ture to  provide  the  employment  and  training  programs  to  this 
hard-core  gi^oup.  I  think  when  you  combine  the  infrastructure  prob- 
lem with  the  funding  problem,  that  is  what  you  run  into. 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  I  think  there  may  be  some  validity  to  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  also  be  that  they  will  redirect  the  fund- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  the  groups  with  the  j^reatest  needs.  I  think 
that  that  kind  of  discretion  is  an  important  part,  and  you  wrote  off 
the  discretionary  elements  in  your  testimony,  ♦xk).  That  is  my  com- 
plaint. 
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You  can  make  the  case  with  regard  tc  resources,  but  what  you 
did  in  this  testimony  is  write  off  the  elements  of  the  program  that 
also  has  some  merit  just  as  discretion,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  a  proper  analysis. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Rowland. 

Mr.  Rowland.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mrs.  Boxer.  I  would  like  to  join  in  with  a  bit  of  a  comment  here. 
Having  served  in  local  government  for  7  years  before  I  came  here 
in  1982, 1  was  elected,  and  this  issue  of  discretion  sounds  very  good. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we,  as  the  local  board  of  supervisors,  would 
have  loved  to  have  had  the  flexibility  or  the  discretion  to  take  care 
of  our  own  people. 

However,  we  needed  to  have  the  funding  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  a  much  bigger  basis  of  funding,  obviously.  So, 
to  say  that  you  can  throw  these  problems  at  local  government 
without  the  funding  is  a  wishful  dream.  It  is  a  nice  dream,  but  it  is 
not  going  to  happen.  ^  i_      .  ..rr 

I  have  talked— from  my  own  expenences,  maybe  it  is  dinerent  m 
Pennsylvania.  Maybe  the  locals  are  chomping  at  the  bit  to  pick  up 
the  tab  for  people  in  poverty,  but  I  can  tell  you  in  my  situation  in  a 
suburbmi  county  with  its  own  problems,  it  was  our  feeling  that 
when  you  look  at  women  in  poverty  and  you  look  at  issues  that 
rsally  are  dictated  by  the  U.S.  economy,  you  know,  when  your  un- 
employment rate  now  is  at  an  enormous  7  percent,  you  are  going  to 
have  some  built-in  problems.  . 

So,  I  think,  for  the  record,  the  point  I  would  like  to  make,  havmg 
come  in  late  and  I  apologize,  I  had  an  appointment  my  first  2  hours 
of  my  working  day  today,  is  that  local  government  would  like  the 
flexibility,  but  they  also  would  like  the  funding. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

But,  is  not  part  of  the  problem  with  the  administration  s  propos- 
al, in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  evaluated  or  provided 
the  information  fcr  an  evaluation  as  to  v/hether  and  which  of  the 
demonstration  programs  are  working  and  why  they  are  working 
and  why  they  are  not  working,  thai,  in  fact,  there  is  a  movement 
away  from  discretionary  aspects  of  some  of  the  administration  pro- 
-ams, and  that  there  is  a  reduction  of  flexibility  rather  than  an 
increase  in  flexibility? 

Do  you  want  to  address  that,  Mr.  Delfico? 

Mr.  Delfico.  I  think,  if  you  eliminate  the  WIN  demonstration 
programs,  as  has  been  proposed,  and  then  propose,  as  the  adminis- 
tration has,  other  programs  which  are  fewer  in  number,  yes,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  discretion  allowed  by  the  administration's  propos- 
al. 

Mr.  We/ss.  Also,  you  have  this  3-year  ohase-in,  starting  with  the 
25-percent  rate  of  participation  the  first  year,  and  the  75-percent 
rate  of  participation  by  the  third  year.  Doesn't  this  remove  flexibil- 
ity and  result  in  not  innovative,  experimental,  effective  programs 
for  the  client,  but  rather  a  churning  to  make  sure  that  the  Federal 
requirements  of  having  touched  base  in  some  way,  however  effec- 
tively, with  75  percent  of  the  case  load  is  met? 

Mr.  Delfico.  That  is  possible,  yes. 
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The  way  it  may  go  with  lower  funding  levels  is  to  run  the  least 
costly  programs.  These  are  the  ones  that  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
are  not  aimed  at  the  hardcore  unemployed.  The  least  costly  pro- 
grams may  include  activities  like  job  search,  which  is  fine,  it  seems 
to  have  worked,  but  the  program  may  not  mclude  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  the  hard-to-employ. 

Mr.  Weiss.  It  will  look  great  as  far  as  proposed  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, but  those  people  who  are  the  most  dependent,  the  ones  that 
sustain  the  most  severe  problems,  will  end  up  still  being  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DELnco.  TTiat  is  my  belief,  yes. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  venr,  very  much.  If  there  are  no  other 
questions  of  this  witness,  we  thank  you  for  your  participation. 
Mr.  DELnco.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Our  next  panel  will  be  Cesar  Perales,  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services,  representing 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  and  Dr.  Judith  Gueron, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research 
Corp. 

We  welcome  both  of  you,  and,  Mr.  Perales,  if  you  are  ready, 
we  

Mr.  Perales.  Wo  are  ready.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Again,  your  entire  prepared  testimony  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  us,  and  will  be  entered  without  objection  into  the  record 
m  its  entirety.  If  you  can  highlight  your  statement  and  keep  it 
Vidthin  10  minutes  maximum,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Perales.  I  will. 

Mr.  Weiss.  OK. 

Mr.  Perales.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Please  pitx^eed. 

STATEMENT  OF  CESAR  A,  PERALES,  COMMISSIONER,  NEW  YORK 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  REPRESENTING 
THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Perales.  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  States'  views 
on  unemployment  programs  for  welfare  recipients. 

I  am  Cesar  Perales,  the  commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  and  I  am  the  chair  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Human  Service  Administrators  Emplo3mient  Com- 
mittee. 

New  York  has,  for  years,  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  to  welfare  employment.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  today. 

The  State,  in  cooperation  with  local  social  service  districts,  con- 
duc^^  ex^riments  with  grant  diversion  as  early  as  1971.  In  the 
early  1970'i,  we  had  massive  public  service  employment  programs. 
Supported  Work  and  Job  Search  Programs. 

Early  on,  we  learned  that  public  assistance  recipients  can  do  and 
want  to  work,  if  meanmgfiil  jobp  are  offered  at  decent  wages.  In 
terms  of  the  work  ethic,  public  assistance  recipients  are  no  differ- 
ent than  any  other  American.  But,  as  with  any  group  of  individ- 
uals, public  assistance  recipients  are  not  all  the  same. 
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To  be  successful,  agencies  delivering  employment  services  must  | 
offer  a  variety  of  approaches  in  assisting  recipients  to  find  and  i 
retain  employment.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  existmg  ! 
State  flexibility  to  design  and  operate  programs  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Perales,  with  most  witnesses,  I  ask  them  to  pull  ' 
the  microphone  closer.  Would  you  push  it  away  just  a  little  bit? 
Thank  you.  That  is  good. 

Mr.  Ferales.  In  New  York,  we  view  unsubsidized  employment  as 
the  key  to  self-sufficiency  and  self-raspect.  We  view  the  issue  of 
welfare  employment  as  a  serious  one.  In  this  regard,  the  Governor, 
Mario  Cuomo,  has  made  our  programs  an  executive  and  legislative 
priority. 

Recently,  under  the  Governor's  auspices.  New  York  has  em- 
barked on  a  WIN  demonstration  program.  We  aave  streamlined 
the  program  and  expect  that  21,000  x\FDC  recipients  will  begin 
jobs  during  the  first  year  of  opera^i  )n. 

This  number  represents  an  increase  in  positive  outcomes  of  40 
percent.  It  also  represents  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  WIN  worker 
productivity.  I  know  my  colleagues  in  other  States  that  are  imple- 
menting programs  designed  to  achieve  similar  results. 

The  State  human  service  administrators  are  firmly  committed  to 
moving  welfare  recipients  toward  self-sufficiency.  This  commitment 
is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  employment  initiatives 
being  developed  and  implemented  across  the  States,  and  by  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  existing  work  programs. 

We  believe  it  is  critical  that  investments  be  made  and  efforts  de- 
signed to  help  welfare  recipients,  who  often  lack  the  skUls  and 
work  experience,  to  otherwise  compete  successfully  in  today  s  labor 
market.  This  is  in  the  recipients'  best  interests,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Government,  which  share  in  the  resultmg 
welfare  savings. 

Only  4  years  ago.  Congress  granted  States  more  flexibility  to 
design  and  operate  cost-effective  work  programs  for  the  welfare 
population.  In  the  short  time  since  then.  States  have  taken  respon- 
sible advantage  of  the  discretion  they  have  been  given  to  develop 
innovative  work-related  activities,  ranging  from  job  search  clubs,  to 
skills  training,  to  wage  supplementation. 

As  many  as  37  States,  as  you  have  already  heard,  have  imple- 
mented one  or  more  of  the  optional  work  programs  authorized  by 
OBRA.  With  the  addition  of  the  discretion  provided  States  last 
year,  by  the  deficit  reduction  act,  the  design  of  effective  grant  revi- 
sion programs,  this  number  will  likely  increase. 

That  so  many  States  have  implemented  optional  work  programs 
is  significant,  when  you  consider  that  less  than  4  years  ago,  the 
role  of  title  r/-A  agencies  and  employment  programs  was  essen- 
tially limited  to  providing  needed  support  services.  ^lost  important, 
despite  limited  dollars,  the  States  have  had  measurable  success 
with  their  emplojrment  programs. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1984,  States  registered  over  1  million 
AFDC  recipients  for  WIN  services  nationwide.  Roughly  35  percent 
of  those  registered  found  jobs,  38  percent  more  than  had  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  resulting  savings  attributed  to  welfare  grant  reduc- 
tions totaling  $587  million,  more  than  double  the  $260  million  in 
Federal  money  invested  in  grant?  for  States  for  this  period. 
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These  savings,  moreover,  do  not  include  savings  attributed  to 
welfare  grant  avoidance.  Over  $142  million  in  1984  were  the  sav- 
ings in  food  stamps  or  medicaid  that  result  when  the  AFbC  status 
of  a  family  changes  because  of  employment. 

Few  Federal  programs  probably  come  close  to  matching  this  kind 
of  performance;  $2  saved  for  every  Federal  dollar  invested.  This  is 
a  worthwhile  investment. 

States  have  opted  to  run  WIN  demonstrations.  States  that  have 
opted  to  run  WIN  demonstrations  have  been  equally  successful. 
Oklahoma  had  19,720  AFDC  recipients  registered  for  WIN  demon- 
stration services  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984,  of  which  7,716,  that 
is  39  percent,  found  jobs.  And,  the  list  goes  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  similar  results  from  some  of  the 
other  welfare  employment  programs  as  national  date  are  some- 
what linuted.  However,  based  on  Stete  experiences,  .it  is  clear  that 
given  sufficient  program  flexibQity,  similar  results  are  achievable. 
As  a  result  of  Stete  IV-A  initiatives,  many  recipiente  for  the  first 
time  are  getting  the  kind  of  support  that  can  help  them  gain  inde- 
pendence for  emplo.vment. 

Although  Stetes  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  with  employ- 
ment programs,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Reducing  wel- 
fare dependency  by  enhancing  employment  opportunities  is  a  diffi- 
cult task,  one  that  requires  the  resources,  ingenuity,  and  commit- 
ment of  not  only  the  Stetes,  but  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate sector. 

Continued  progress  also  depends  on  maintaining  program  stebili- 
ty  and  flexibility.  !n  this  regard,  we  would  like  to  share  witli  you 
our  concerns  relating  to  the  proposal  put  forth  by  the  administra- 
tion to  modify  existing  IV-A  work  program  requir^mente. 

In  our  view,  the  administration's  work  opportunities  and  welfare 
program,  as  contained  in  Senate  1081,  introduced  by  Senator  Roth 
in  May,  is  contrary  to  the  very  rhetoric  embodied  in  the  language 
in  the  title  of  it,  "Work  Opportunities  and  Welfare."  It  would,  one, 
substantially  curtail  the  Stete's  ability  to  effectively  target  work 
program  services  on  certain  cat^ories  of  recipiente,  such  as  adoles- 
cent mothers,  thus  limiting  our  ability  to  move  re:3ipientc  into  con- 
formity. 

Two,  increase  and  shift  additional  operating  coste  to  the  Stetes, 
and,  three,  prohibit  work  program  innovations. 

The  National  Council  of  Stete  Human  Service  Administrators 
strongly  opposes  this  proposal.  Let  me  be  more  specific  about  our 
concerns. 

First,  Stetes  would  be  expected  to  expand  required  services  with 
less  money.  Funding  for  WIN  would  be  eliminated,  a  proposal, 
which  is  clearly  unwarranted,  given  Stete  success  with  the  pro- 
gram. States  would,  nevertheless,  be  required  to  expand  work  pro- 
gram activities  to  applicante,  and  additional  cat^ories  of  recipi- 
ente. 

^  In  addition,  each  Stete  would  have  to  ensure  that  the  majority  of 
ite  eligible  participants  are  actively  involved  in  a  work  activity  on 
a  regular  basis.  While  the  Stetes  do  not  object  in  principal  to  ex- 
panding work  program  services,  without  sufficient  resources,  ex- 
pansion of  this  kind  will  simply  lead  to  ineffectual  programs. 
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The  expansion  of  work  program  activities  required  by  the  work 
opportunities  and  welfare  proposal  would  clearly  entail  substantial 
costs.  According  to  an  APWA  survey  conducted  eavUer  this  year,  to 
ascertain  the  impact  of  this  proposal,  Connecticut  would  have  to 
hire  161  new  staff  to  operate  job  search  for  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents alone;  additional  program  costs  the  first  year  would  be  as  high 
as  $18.5  million.  Delaware  would  have  to  spend  $4.2  million  to  op- 
erate a  statewide  work  opportunities  and  welfare  program,  SV2 
times  its  current  costs.  Missouri  would  have  to  spend  wJi  extra  $12 
million  to  provide  a  work  opportunities  and  welfare  program  for 
recipients,  not  now  participating  in  a  work  activity. 

Moreover,  States  estimate  that  costs  for  operating  the  program 
will  escalate  even  further  as  the  higher  participation  standards  are 
in  effect.  Texas,  for  example,  estimated  the  work  opportunities  and 
welfare  program  will  increase  its  administrative  costs  by  $1.6  mil- 
lion above  current  program  costs  in  fiscal  year  1986,  bringing  the 
total  cost  to  $25.9  for  the  fiscal  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1987,  with  the  requirement  that  the  State  involve 
50  percent  of  its  eligible  participants  in  a  work  activity,  additional 
costs  are  projected  at  $22.1  million,  raising  total  costs  to  $51.6  mil- 
lion. 

Given  the  fact  that  Federal  financing  for  tho  New  York  program 
would  be  capped.  States  would  either  have  to  pick  up  these  addi- 
tional costs  themselves  or  somehow  identify  methods  of  limiting 
services  while  still  meeting  Federal  standards. 

Second,  unrealistic  participation  standards  would  be  established. 
As  I  have  already  noted,  the  work  opportunities  and  welfa  e  pro- 
gram would  require  States  to  achieve  certain^  participation  stand- 
ards that  would  be  phased  in  over  a  3-year  period. 

In  fiscal  year  1986,  a  State  would  have  to  have  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  eligible  participants  actually  participating  in  a  work  pro- 
gram activity.  In  fiscal  year  1987,  the  standard  would  increase  to 
50  percent,  aiiJ  in  fiscal  year  1988,  it  would  rise  to  75  percent. 

These  .^ndards  bear  no  relation  to  realistic  levels  of  perform- 
ance. Only  3  of  the  30  States  that  responded  to  an  APWA  survey 
reported  participation  rates  higher  than  50  percent.  The  average 
participation  rate  was  reported  at  28  percent. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  current  levels  of  participation  do 
not  mean  State  programs  are  failing  to  operate  effectively.  On  the 
contrarj^  States  deliberately,  quite  appropriately,  restrict  eligibility 
and  participation  in  work  program  activities  to  ensure  that  limited 
dollars  are  targeted  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

The  administration's  plan  to  impose  participation  standards  in 
order  to  improve  performance  would  have  the  ironic  effect  of  com- 
pelling States  to  curb  comprehensive  work  activities  which  provide 
for  the  best  opportunity  to  increase  employment  potential,  so  that 
a  greater  number  of  recipients  can  participate.  Put  simply.  States 
would  be  forced  to  dilute  their  efforts  in  order  to  serve  more  people 
ineffectively.  ...      ^    ,  . 

Third,  States  that  fail  to  comply  with  the  participation  standards 
would  have  their  already  limited  administrative  dollars  even  fur- 
ther redu.  ed.  This,  in  turn,  would  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  a 
State  to  operate  its  program  effectively. 
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Moreover,  although  the  proposal  does  not  specifically  refer  to 
quantity  control,  this  is  the  mechanism  that  would  likely  T>e  used 
bj^^  HHS  to  measure  State  compliance  with  the  standard. 

The  present  AFDC  qualiW  control  sj^tem  is  neither  an  equitable 
or  reliable  measure  of  performance.  The  State  human  service  ad- 
ministrators strongly  object  to  extending  use  of  this  unfair  system 
to  determine  fiscal  penalties  for  States  imable  to  achieve  unrealis- 
tic standards  of  performance. 

Fourth,  allowable  work  program  activities  are  too  restrictive 
under  the  proposal.  States  would  be  precluded  from  providing  class- 
room or  similar  educational  work  training  activities,  even  though 
participation  in  a  similar  program  funded  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  now  permitted. 

If  the  administration  oelieves  such  employment  and  training  ac- 
tivities are  a  valuable  part  of  JTPA,  it  makes  little  sense  for  tTiem 
to  then  be  precluded  under  an  IV-A  work  program.  Nor  does  i^ 
make  sense  to  conclude,  as  the  administration  has,  that  JTPA  cai. 
fill  the  gaps  where  AFDC  services  are  no  longer  available. 

JTPA  funding  is  already  severely  limited,  given  the  substantial 
numbers  of  eligible  participants,  and  the  stationary  fiinding. 

In  roy  own  State,  for  example,  JTPA  provides  services  to  17,300 
public  assistance  recipients  annually.  But,  New  York  State  has 
220,000  welfare  employables  to  deal  with  during  the  same  period. 

The  problem  is  that  even  when  combined  with  the  36,000  individ- 
uals who  get  served  through  the  WIN  demonstration,  only  24  per- 
cent of  our  employables  receive  service. 

C!ontrary  to  the  administration.  States  have  found  training  tech- 
niques, such  as  vocational  and  classroom  training,  effective  meth- 
ods in  reducing  welfare  denendency. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts  employment  and  training 
program,  which  I  understand  you  will  hear  more  about  tomorrow. 
This  program  emjphasizes  the  use  of  training  and  it  is  credited  with 
the  necessary  $33.6  million  in  a  little  more  than  a  1-year  period. 

More  than  14,000  recipients  have  found  jobs  since  the  start  of 
that  program.  Furthermore,  training  is  an  important  element  in 
any  package  designed  to  help  young  mothers  achieve  self  support. 
Given  the  fact  that  half  of  all  AFDC  expenditures  go  to  households 
m  which  mothers  have  their  first  child  as  a  teenager,  it  is  clear 
that  Federal  provisions  for  such  services  should  be  maintained  to 
enable  States  to  effectively  attack  long-term  welfare  dependency. 

In  short,  the  administration's  work  program  propo^,  if  imple- 
mented, would  substantially  hinder  the  States  welfare  employ- 
ment and  ti'aining  efforts.  The  States  believe  that  the  work  pro- 
gram options  allowed  under  current  law  generally  afford  the  flexi- 
bility needed  to  design,  test,  and  implement  effective,  comprehen- 
sive work  programs  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  families. 

Of  course,  improvements  can  be  made,  and  before  closing,  I 
would  like  to  just  mention  some  of  our  recommendations  in  this 
regard. 

No  1.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  stabilize  and  enhance  funding 
for  the  WIN  and  WIN  demonstration  programs  so  that  States  can 
plan  effective  work  activities  from  year  to  year. 

The  current  formula  for  allocating  funds  under  the  program 
should  be  reviewed. 
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No.  2.  The  WIN  demonstration  programs  should  bo  made  a  per-  | 
raanent  State  option.  The  deadline  for  submitting  applications  to  ; 
implement  the  program  was  last  month,  and  the  m^ority  of  State 
programs  are  scheduled  to  terminate  under  current  law  on  June 
30  1987 

The  success  that  has  been  achieved  to  daie  supports  the  conver- 
sion to  a  permanent  option. 

No.  3.  The  Federal  Government  should  look  at  ways  of  enhancmg 
public/private  partnerships  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  welfare 
employment  programs. 

This  should  include  promoting  State  efforts  to  expand  use  of 
grant  diversion  and  other  employment  subsidies. 

No.  4.  The  feasibility  of  establishing  standards  for  the  provision 
of  JTPA  services  and  AFDC  recipients  shnilar  to  the  40-percent 
standard  in  place  for  disadvantaged  youth  should  b3  reviewed. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

frhe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Perales  foUowg:] 
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Mr,  Chairman,  hehbers  of  the  suBComiTiEE,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 

APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  TO  DISCUSS  THE  STATES*  VIEWS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 
FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS.    I  AM  CESAR  PERALES.  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

State  Departmlnt  of  Social  Services  and  Chair  of  the  National  Council  of  State 
HUMAN  Service  Administrators*  Employment  Commiitef. 

I  AM  pleased  to  be  TESTIFYING  TODAY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  STATE 

Human  Service  administrators,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Public  welfare 
Association  comprised  of  the  public  executives  in  each  state,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  U.S.  territories,  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 

ADMINISTERING  HUMAN  SERVICE  PROGRAMS.  THIS  INCLUDES  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  SUCH  AS  THE  WORK  INCENTIVE  (wIN)  DEMONSTRATION,  COMMUNITY 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  (CwEP),  WORK  SUPPLEMENTATION  (I.E.,  GRANT  DIVERSION).  AND 
APPLICANT  AND  RECIPIENT  JOB  SEARCH,  AS  WELL  AS  OTHER  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 
FINANCED  UNDER  TITLE  IV'A  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT.  IN  STATES  WITH  A 
REGULAR  wIN  PROGRAM,  WE  SHARE  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY  WITH  THE  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  AGENCY. 

New  YORK  HAS,  for  some  years,  been  in  the  forefront  in  the  development  of  NEW 
APPROACHES  TO  WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT.  IT  IS  FOR  THIS  REASON  THAT  I  AH  ESPECIALLY 
HAPPY  TO  BE  HERE  TODAY.  THE  STATE,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  LOCAL  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
DISTRICTS,  CONDUCTED  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GRANT  DIVERSION  AS  EARLY  AS  1971,  IN 
THE  EARLY  1970*S,  WE  HAD  MASSIVE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS,  SUPPORTED 
WORK,  AND  JOB  SEARCH  PROGRAMS. 
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Early  on.  we  learned  that  public  assistance  recipients  can  do,  and  want  to 

WORK.  IF  MEANINGFUL  JOBS  ARE  OFFERED  AT  FAIR  WAGES.  In  TERMS  OF  THE  WORK 
ETHIC.  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  ARE  NO  DIFFERENT  THAN  OTHER  AMERICANS. 
But.  as  with  any  group  of  individuals,  public  assistance  recipients  ARE  NOT 

h.k  the  same.  to  be  successful,  agencies  delivering  employment  services  must 
offer  a  variety  of  approaches  in  assisting  recipients  to  find  and  retain 
employment.  that  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  existing  state  flexibility  to 
design  and  opera'ie  programs  be  maintained. 

In  New  York,  we  view  unsubsidized  employment  as  the  key  to  self-sufficiency 
and  self-respect.  we  view  the  issue  of  welfare  employment  as  a  serious  one. 

In  THIS  REGARD,  THE  GOVERNOR,  MARIO  CUOMO,  HAS  MAKE  OUR  PROGRAMS  AN  EXECUTIVE 
AND  LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITY.  RECENT!  Y.  UNDER  THE  GOVERNOR'S  AUSPICES,  NEW  YORK 
HAS  EMBARKED  ON  A  wIN  DEMONSTRATION.  wE  HAVE  STREAMLINED  THE  PROGRAM  AND 
EXPECT  THAT  21,000  AFDC  RECIPIENTS  WILL  BEGIN  JOBS  DURING  THE  TIRST  YEAR  OF 

OPERATION.  This  number  represents  an  increase  in  positive  outcomes  of  MOZ. 
It  also  represent^;  an  increase  of  50t  in  wIN  worker  productivity.  I  know  my 
colleagues  in  other  states  are  implementing  programs  designed  to  achieve 
similar  results. 

The  state  human  service  administrators  are  firmly  committed  to  moving  welfare 

RECIPIENTS  towards  SELF-SUFFICIENCY.  THIS  COMMITMENT  IS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE 
INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVES  BEING  DEVELOPED  AND  IMPLEMENTED 
ACROSS  THE  STATES,  AND  BY  THE  SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  OF  EXISTING  WORK  PROGRAMS. 
WE  BELIEVE  IT  IS  CRITICAL  THAT  INVESTMENTS  BE  MADE  IN  EFFORTS  DESIGNED  TO  HELP 
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WELFARE  RcCIPIENTS"WHO  OFTEN  LACK  THE  SKILLS  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE  TO  OTHERWISE 
COMPETE  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  TODAY'S  LABOR  MARKET-OBTAIN  JOBS.  THIS  IS  IN  THE 
RECIPIENTS*  BEST  INTEREST  AS  WELL  AG  THAT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS 
WHICH  SHARE  IN  THE  RESULTING  WELFARE  SAVINGS.  ONLY  FOUR  YEARS  AGO  CONGRESS 
GRANTED  STATES  MORE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  DESIGN  AND  OPERATE  COST-EFFECTIVE  WORK 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  WELFARE  POPULATION.  In  THE  SHORT  TIME  "TncE  THEN.  STATES 
HAVE  TAKEN  RESPONSIBLE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  DISCRETION  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  ^7  TO 
DEVELOP  INNOVATIVE  WORK-RELATED  ACTIVITIES-RANGING  FROM  JOB  SEARCH  CLl^:  TO 
SKILLS  TRAINING  TO  WAGE  SUPPLEMENTATION.  AS  MANY  AS  37  STATES  HAVE 
IMPLEMENTED  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE  OPTIONAL  WORK  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE 

OMNIBUS  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  with  the  additional  discrcTION 

PROVIDED  STATES  LAST  YEAR  BY  THE  DEFICIT  REDUCTIOf:  ACT.  TO  DESIGN  EFFECTIVE 
GRANT  DIVERSION  PROGRAMS.  THIS  NUMBER  WILL  LIKELY  INCREASE.  THAT  SO  MANY 
STATES  HAVE  IMPLEMENTED  OPTIONAL  WORK  PROGRAMS  IS  SIGfiiFICANT  WHEN  YOU 
CONSIDER  THAT  LESS  THAN  4  YEARS  AGO  THE  ROLE  OF  TITLE  IV-A  AGENCIES  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  WAS  ESSENTIALLY  LIMITED  TO  PROVIDING  NEEDED  SUPPC^TIVE 
SERVICES. 

MOST  IMPORTANT,  DESPITE  LIMITED  DOLLARS.  THE  STATES  HAVE  HAD  MEASURABLE 
SUCCESS  WITH  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS.  FOR  EXAMPLE.  IN  FY  8M  STATES 
REGISTERED  OVER  ONE  MILLION  AFDC  RECIPIENTS  FOR  wIN  SERVICES  NATIONWIDE. 
ROUGHLY  35X  or  THESE  REGISTRANTS.  35M.39S.  FOUND  JOBS" -381  HORL  THAN  IN  FY  83. 
The  RESULTING  SmUGS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  WELFARE  GRANT  REDUCTIONS  TOTALED  $587 
MILLION:  MORF  THAN  DOUBLE  THE  $260  MILLION  IN  FEDERAL  MONEY  INVESTED  IN  GRANTS 
TO  THE  STATES  FOR  THIS  PERIOD.    THESE  SAVINGS.  MOREOVER.  DO  NOT  INCLUDE 
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SAVINGS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  WELFARE  GRANT  AVOIDANCE"OVER  $m2  MILLION  IN  198M—  OR 
THE  SAVINGS  IN  FOOD  STAMPS  OR  MEDICAID  THAT  RESULT  WHEN  THE  AFDC  STATUS  OF  A 
FAMILY  CHANGES  BECAUSE  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  FEW  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  PROBABLY  COME 
CLOSE  TO  MATCHING  THIS  KIND  OF  PERFORMANCE— TWO  DOLLARS  SAVED  FOR  EVERY 
FEDERAL  DOLLAR  INVESTED.    THAT  IS  A  WORTHWHILE  INVESTMENT. 

Individual  state  performance  further  exemplifies  the  success  of  this  program. 
In  Vermon-^-a  state  that  has  traditionally  been  successful  in  moving  welfare 

recipients  into  paid  employment  through  l^IN-MORE  THAN  HALF  OF  THE  TOTAL 
NUMBER  OF  AFDC  RECIPIENTS  REGISTERFD  FOR  VilH  SERVICES  IN  FY  8M.  3.626  OF 
6.065.  ENTERED  JOBS.  In  I^ASHINGTON.  ANOTHER  STATE  WITH  A  SUCCESSFUL  vdU 
PPOGRAM.  9.667  \rDC  RECIPIENTS  FOUND  JOBS  IN  FY  8M.  REPRESENTING  HSl  OF  THE 
20.172  REGISTERED.  ThE  RESULTING  PROGRAM  SAVINGS  IN  IvASHlNGTON— $36 
MILLION— WAS  ALMOST  3  TIMES  THE  $12.2  MILLION  IN  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

COSTS.   In  Idaho  the  results  are  also  impressive,  mz  than  75Z  of  its  2.091 

AFDC  REGISTRANTS  -  1.580"ENTERED  EMPLOYMENT.  AND.  IN  FY  8M  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  PROGRAM  COSTS  IN  IDAHO  WERE  $2.1  MILLION  WHILE  SAVINGS  EQUALLED  $4.5 
MILLION. 

States  that  have  opted  to  run  ^^in  demonstrations  have  been  equally  as 
SUCCESSFUL.  Oklahoma  had  19.727  AFDC  recipients  registered  for  i,lN 

demonstration  services  by  the  end  of  FY  8H.  OF  which  7.7l6-39:-F0UND  JOBS. 

In  Arizona.  3.M22  recipienis  entered  employment,  representing  39X  of  the  8.782 

REGISTRANTS.  ThE  ARIZONA  PROGRAM  YIELDED  $5.9  MILLION  IN  SAVINGS  ON  AN 
INVESTMENT  OF  $2.M  MILLION  IN  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS. 
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It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  similar  results  for  some  of  the  other  welfare 

EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  AS  NATIONAL  DATA  ARE  SOMEWHAT  LIMITED,  HOWEVER,  BASED  ON 
STATE  EXPERIENCES  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  —  GIVEN  SUFFICIENT  PROGRAM 
FLEXIBILITY— SIMILAR  RESULTS  ARE  ACHIEVEABLE,  AS  A  RESULT  OF  STATES*  IV'A 
EMf'LOYMENT  INITIATIVES,  MANY  RECIPIENTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  ARE  GETTING  THE 
KINC^  nr  cjppoRT  THAT  CAN  HELP  THEM  GAIN  INDEPENDENCE  THROUGH  EMPLOYMENT, 

Vit  THINK  THESE  RESULTS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  GOOD  IN  LIGHT  OF  THE  LIMITED  FUNDIf.'G 
AVAILABLE  TO  STATES.  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISOR'S  REPORT  OF  ECONOMIC 
INDICATOKS  SHOWS  THAT  IN  THE  PAST  iO  YEARS,  THE  INFLATION  RATE  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASED  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  HAS  RISEN  BY  WSl.  DURING  THIS  SAME  PERIOD, 
THERE  HAS  BEEN  SOME  FLUCTUATION  IN  THE  ANNUAL  LEVEL  OF  wiN  APPROPRIATIONS, 
The  BOTTOM  LINE,  HOWEVER,  IS  THAT  FOR  FY85,  THE  TOTAL  NATIONAL  wiN 
APPROPRIATION  OF  $256,760,CXX)  IS  ESSENTIALLY  $1M8,920,000  IN  1975  DOLLARS,  IN 
CONTRAST,  THE  1975  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATION  WAS  $MO0,O00,OOO,  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
SHARE  OF  $22,000,000  FOR  FY  '85  PROVIDES  LESS  THAN  $200  PER  ELIGIBLE 

individual, 

Although  states  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  with  employment  programs, 

MUCH  REMAINS  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED.  REDUCING  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  BY  ENHANCING 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IS  A  DIFFICULT  taSK"ONE  THAT  REQUIRES  THE  RESOURCES, 
INGENUITY.  AND  COMMITMENT  OF  NOT  ONLY  THE  STATES  BUT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR,  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  ALSO  DEPENDS  ON  MAINTAINING  PROGRAM 
STABILITY  AND  FLEXIBILITY,  IN  ^HIS  REGARD,  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU 
OUR  CONCERNS  RELATING  TO  THE  PROPOSAL  PUT  FORTH  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
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riODIFY  EXISTING  IV-A  WORK  PROGRA!^  REQUIREMENTS, 


PRHRIf^  wTTti  THF  /O^SmrmN'S  NFw  wJDRK  PROPOSAL 


In  our  view,  the  administration's  "work  Opportunities  and  welfare"  program,  as 
contained  in  s.1031  introduced  8y  sen,  roth  in  may  is  contrary  to  their 

RHETORIC.  It  WOULD:  (1)  SUBSTANTIALLY  CURTAIL  THE  STATES*  ABILITY  TO 
EFFECTIVELY  TARGET  WORK  PROGRAM  SERVICES  ON  CERTAIN  CATEGORIES  OF  RECIPIENTS 
SUCH  AS  ADOLESCENT  MOTHERS,  THUS  LIMITING  OUR  ABILITY  TO  MOVE  RECIPIENTS  INTO 
EMPLOYMlMT;  (2)  INCREASE  AND  SHIFT  ADDITIONAL  OPERATING  COSTS  TO  THE  STATE; 
AND  (5)  PROHIBIT  WORK  PROGRAM  INNOVATIONS,  FACED  WITH  THE  UNREALISTIC 
PARTICIPATION  STANDARDS  AND  LIMITED  DOLLARS  OF  THIS  PROPOSAL,  STATES  MAY  WELL 
HAVE  iO  SHIFT  THE  EMPHASIS  BY  SPREADING  SERVICES  MORE  THINLY  IN  ORDER  TO  SERVE 
AS  MANY  INDIVIDUALS  AS  POSSIBLE.    ThE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  HUMAN  SZRVICE 

Administrators  strongly  opposes  th^s  proposal.  Let  me  be  more  speckic  about 
our  cok.  js. 

riRtT,  states  woulp  be  [xpfcted  to  rxPAND  required  SERVICES  with  less  money. 
Funding  for  wIN  would  be  eliminated-a  proposal  which  is  clearl^  o^'warranted 
given  states*  success  with  the  program.  states  would  nevertheless  be  reu'jired 
to  expand  work  program  activities  to  applicants  and  additional  categorie.:  of 
RECIPIENTS,  In  addition,  each  state  would  have  to  ensure  that  the  majority  OF 

ITS  ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS  ARE  ACTIVELY  INVOLVLD  IN  A  WORK  ACTIVITY  ON  A 
REGULAR  BASIS,  Mil  THE  STATES  DO  NOT  OBJECT  IN  PRINCIPLE  TO  EXPANDING  WORK 
f-ROGRAM  SERVICES.  kJlTHOUT  SUrFIClENT  RESOURCES  EXPANSION  OF  THIS  KIND  WILL 
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simply  lead  to  ineffectual  programs. 

The  expansion  of  work  program  activities  rlouireo  by  the  Vork  Opportunities 

AND  WELFARE"  PROPOSAL  WOULD  ENTAIL  SUBSTANTIAL  COSTS,  ACCORDING  TO  AN  APwA 
SURVEY  CONDUCTED  EARLIER  THIS  YEAR  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  IMPACT  OF  THIS  PROPOSAL: 

0  Connecticut  would  have  to  hire  161  new  staff  to  operate  job 

SEARCH  FOR  APPLICANTS  AND  RECIPIENTS  ALONE,    ADDITIONAL  PROGRAM 
costs  the  FIRST  YEAR  COULD  BE  AS  HIGH  AS  S18.5  MILLION, 

0  Delaware  would  have  to  spend       million  to  operate  a  statewide 
"work  Opportunities  and  welfAre"  program,  3.5  times  its  current 

COSTS, 

0  Maryland  conservatively  estimates  that  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $3,5  million  would  be  required  to  run  a  "work  opportunities  and 
welfare"  program, 

0  And  MISSOURI  would  have  to  spend  an  extra  $12  million  to  provide  a 
"work  Opportunities  and  welfare"  program  for  recipients  not  now 
participating  in  a  work  activity, 

Moreover,  states  estimate  that  costs  for  operating  the  program  will  escalate 
even  further  as  the  higher  participation  st^ndards  go  into  effect. 
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0  Texas,  for  example,  estimated  that  the  "work  Opportunities  and 
welfare"  program  will  increase  its  administrative  costs  by  $1,6 
million  above  current  program  costs  in  fy  86.  bringing  total 
costs  to  $25,9  for  the  fiscal  year,  in  fy  87,  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  stue  involve  50z  of  its  eligible  participants  in 
a  work  activity,  additional  costs  are  projected  at  s22,i 
million,  raising  total  costs  to  $51,6  million, 

0  to  achieve  the  75z  participation  standard.  new  york  calculated  the 
additional  cost  above  current  expenditures  at  $50  million,  as  many 
as  575  additional  employees  would  be  needed  to  run  the  program 
statewide, 

Given  the  fact  that  federal  financing  for  the  new  work  program  would  be 
capped.  states  would  either  have  to  pick-up  these  additional  costs  themselves 

or  SOME  HOW  IDENTIFY  METHODS  OF  LIMITING  SERVICES  WHILE  STILL  MEETING  FEDERAL 
STANDARDS, 

Second.  Unrfaiistic  participation  ;^tandards  would  be  f^^tabitshfo.   As  I  have 

ALREADY  NOTED.  THE  "rtORK  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  WELFARE"  PROGRAM  WOULD  REQUIRE 
STATES  TO  ACHIEVE  CERTAIN  PARTICIPATION  STANDARDS  THAT  WOULD  BE  PHASED  IN  OVER 
A  3-YEAR  PERIOD,    IN  FY  86.  A  STATE  WOULD  HAVE  TO  HAVE  AT  LEAST  25Z  OF  ITS 

eligible  participants  actually  participating  in  a  work  program  activity.  in  fy 
87  the  standard  would  increase  to  50z,  and  in  fy  88  it  would  rise  to  75z, 
These  standards  bear  no  relation  to  realistic  levels  of  performance.  Only  3 
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or  THE  30  STATES  THAT  RESPONDED  TO  THE  APwA  SURVEY  REPORTED  PARTICIPATION 
RATES  HIGHER  THAN  SOX.  ThE  AVERAGE  PARTICIPATION  RATE  WAS  REPORTED  AT  28Z.  I 
WANT  TO  EMPHASIZE  THAT  THESE  CURRENT  LEVELS  OF  PARTICIPATION  DO  NOT  MEAN  STATE 
PROGRAMS  ARE  FAILING  TO  OPERATE  EFFECTIVELY.  On  THE  CONTRARY,  STATES 
DELIBERATELY,  AND  QUITE  APPROPRIATELY,  RESTRICT  ELIGIBILITY  AND  PARTICIPATION 
IN  WORK  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  TO  ENSURE  THAT  LIMITED  DOLLARS  ARE  TARGETED  TO 
ACHIEVE  THE  BEST  RESULTS.  ThE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PLAN  TO  IMPOSE  PARTICIPATION 
STANDARDS  IN  ORDER  TO  IMPROVE  PERFORMANCE  WOULD  HAVE  THE  IRONIC  EFFECT  OF 
COMPELLING  STATES  TO  CURd  COMPREHENSIVE  WORK  ACTIVITIES— WHICH  PROVIDE  THE 
BEST  OPPORTUNITY  TO  INCREASE  EMPLOYMENT  POTENTIAL-SO  THAT  A  GREATER  NUMBER  OF 
RECIPIENTS  CAN  PARTICIPATE.  PUT  SIMPLY,  STATES  WOULD  BE  FORCED  TO  DILUTE 
THEIR  EFFORTS  IN  ORDER  TO  SERVE  MORE  PEOPLE  INEFFECTIVELY. 

STATES  THAT  FAIL  TO  COHPl  Y  UTTH  THF  PAPTICIPATTON  ?;TANDARn<;  unill  n  HAYF 

THEIR  ALRFADY  LIMITED  ADMINISTRATIVE  DOLLARS  FVFN  FURTHER  RFmirFn,  ThIS  in 
TURN  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EVEN  MORE  DIFFICULT  FOR  A  STATE  TO  OPERATE  ITS  PROGRAM 
EFFECTIVELY.  MOREOVER,  ALTHOUGH  THE  PROPOSAL  DOES  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  REFER  TO 
QUALITY  CONTROL,  THIS  IS  THE  MECHANISM  THAT  WOULD  LIKELY  BE  USED  BY  rt-S  TO 
MEASURE  STATE  COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  STANDARDS.  ThE  PRESENT  AFDC  QUALITY  CONTROL 
SYSTEM  IS  NEITHER  AN  EQUITABLE  NOK  RELIABLE  MEASURE  OF  PERFORMANCE.  ThE  STATE 
HUMAN  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATORS  STRONGLY  OBJECT  TO  EXTENDING  USE  OF  THIS  UNFAIR 
SYSTEM  TO  DETERMINE  FISCAL  PENALTIES  FOR  STATES  UNABLE  TO  ACHIEVE  UNREALISTIC 
STANDARDS  OF  PERFORMANCE. 

Fourth,  allowable  work  PRofiRAH  activitifs  arf  too  RFSTRTrTivr  uNnFR  thf 
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£fiQ£QSAL.  States  would  be  precluded  from  providing  classroom  or  similar 

EDUCATIONAL  OR  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES,  EVEN  THOUGH  PARTICIPATION  IN  A  SIMILAR 
PROGRAM  FUNDED  UNDER  THE  J08  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  (JTPA)  IS  NOW  PERMITTED. 
If  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BELIEVES  SUCH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  ARE  A 
VALUABLE  PART  OF  JTPA  If  MAKES  LITTLE  SENSE  FOR  THEM  TO  THEN  BE  PRECLUDED 
UNDER  A  IV-A  WORK  PROGRAM.  NOR  DOES  IT  MAKE  SENSE  TO  CONCLUDE,  AS  THE 
ADMnil^TRATION  HA3,  THAT  JTPA  CAN  FILL  THE  CAPS  WHERE  AFDC  SERVICES  ARE  NO 
LONGER  AVAILABLE.  JTPA  FUNDING  IS  ALREADY  SEVERELY  LIMITED  GIVEN  THE 
SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBERS  OF  ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS  AND  STATIONARY  FUNDING.  AFDC 
RECIPIENTS  ARE  JUST  ONE  OF  MANY  CATEGORIES  OF  DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS 
COMPETING  FOR  JTPA  SERVICES. 

In  my  own  STATE,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  JTPA  PROVIDES  SERVICES  TO  17,300  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  ANNUALLY.    BUT,  NEW  YORK  STATE  HAS  220,000  WELFARE 

employables  to  deal  with  durinc  the  same  period.  programs  under  the  job 
Training  Partnership  Act  do  a  good  job  for  us  with  the  number  of  persons  they 

SERVE.    A  high  percentage  FIND  JOBS.    ThE  PROBLEM  IS  THAT  EVEN  WHEN  COMBINED 

with  the  35,000  individuals  who  get  served  through  the  wln  demonstration,  only 
2mz  of  our  employables  receivt  service. 

Contrary  to  the  administration,  states  have  found  training  techniques  such  as 
vocational  and  classroom  training  effective  methods  in  reducing  welfare 

DEPENDENCY.    TAKE,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  MASSACHUSETT*  S  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Program— WHICH  I  understand  you  will  hear  more  about  tomorrow.  This  program 

EMPHASIZES  USE  OF  TRAINING  AND  IT  IS  CREDITED  WITH  NET  SAVINGS  OF  $33.6 
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million  in  llttlt  more  than  a  one-year  period  -  mre  than  ih.qqq  recipients 
have  found  jobs  sinc£  the  start  of  the  program. 

Furthermore,  training  is  an  important  element  in  any  package  designed  to  help 

YOUNG  mothers  ACHIEVE  SELF-SUPPORT.  GIVEN  THE  FACT  THAT  HALF  OF  ALL  AFOC 
EXPENDITURES  60  TO  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  WHICH  MOTHERS  HAD  THEIR  FIRST  CHILD  AS  A 
TEENAGER.  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  FEDERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  SUCH  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE 
MAINTAINED  TO  ENABLE  STATES  TO  EFFECTIVELY  ATTACK  LONG-TERM  WELFARE 
DEPENDENCY. 

In  short,  the  administration's  work  program  proposal.  IF  IMPLEMENTED.  WOULD 
SUBSTANTIALLY  HINDER  THE  STATES*  WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  EFFORTS.  In 
THE  SHORT-TERM  IT  MAY  ACHIEVE  SAVINGS  BUT  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  HIGHER  PUBLIC 
COSTS  IN  THE  LONG-RUN  AS  THOSE  RECIPIENTS  WHO  COULD  hAVE  BECOME 
SELF-SUPPORTING  ARE  DENIED  THE  ASSISTANCE  THEY  NEED  TO  WORK  THC  R  WAY  OFF  OF 
WELFARE.  The  states  believe  that  the  work  program  OPTIONS  ALLOWED  UNDER 
CURRENT  LAW  AFFORD  THE  FLEXIBILITY  NEEDED  TO  DESIGN.  TEST.  AND  IMPLEMENT 
EFFECTIVE.  COMPREHENSIVE  WORK  PROGRAMS  STRUCTURED  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  POOR 
FAMILIES.  Of  course.  IMPROVEMENTS  CAN  BE  MADE.  AND  BEFORE  CLOSING.  TD  LIKE 
TO  JUST  MENTION  SOME  OF  OUR  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  ThIS  REGARD. 


RFCQHMFWDATIOHS 


(1)  Efforts  should  be  made  to  stabilize  and  enhance  funding  for 
THE  wIN/wBI  demonstration  program  so  that  states  can  plan 
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EFFECTIVE  WORK  ACTIVITIES  FROH  YEAR  TO  YEAR.    THE  CURRENT 
FORMULA  FOR  ALLOCATING  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  PROr.^AM  SHOULD  BE 
REVIEWED. 

(2)  The  wIN  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  MADE  A  PERMANENT  STATE 

OPTION.  The  deadline  for  submitting  applications  to  implement  the 

PROGRAM  W*S  last  MONTH.  AND.  THE  MAJORITY  OF  STATE  PROGRAMS  ARE 
SCHEDULED  TO  TERMINATE  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW  ON  JUNE  30,  1987.  ThE 
success  that  has  been  achieved  to  date  SUPPORTS  THE  CONVERSION  TO  A 
PERMANENT  OPTION. 

(3)  The  federal  government  should  look  at  ways  of  ENHANCING  PUBLIC- 
PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIPS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  WELFARE  EMPLOY- 
MENT PROGRAMS.    This  should  include  promoting  state  EFFORTS 

TO  EXPAND  USE  OF  GRANT  DIVERSION  AND  OTHER  EMPLOYMENT  SUBSIDIES. 

(M)  The  feasibility  df  establishing  standards  for  the  provision  of  JTPA 

SERVICES  TD  AFDC  RECIPIENTS.  SIMILAR  TO  THE  MOI  STANDARD  IN  PLACE  FOR 
disadvantaged  youth.  SHOULD  BE  REVIEWED. 

This  concludes  my  statement  Mr.  Chairman  and  I  uould  be  happy  to  answer  any 

QUESTIONS. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perales.  Dr.  Gueron. 

STATEMENT  OF  DfL  JUDITH  M.  GUERON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  MANPOWER  DEMONSTRATION  RESEARCH  CORP. 

Dr.  GuEHON.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending  Mr.  Weiss  and 
the  subcommittee  for  holding  these  hearings.  Given  the  number  of 
changes  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  AFDC  and  WIN  sys- 
tems in  recent  years,  it  seems  particularly  important  to  step  back 
and  reflect  not  only  on  what  we  know  about  the  problem,  but  also 
what  we  know  about  possible  solutions. 

This  sort  of  review  seems  particularly  critical  now,  as  Congress 
takes  a  hard  look  at  funding  for  social  programs  as  part  of  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  and  is  also  asked  to  consider  a 
substitute  for  the  cun-ent  WIN  Program. 

My  perspective  is  that  of  a  social  policy  researcher.  The  business 
of  MDRC  is  to  And  out  what  works  in  helping  disadvantaged 
groups  become  self-sufficient.  Today,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  les- 
sons learned  from  MDRCs  research  on  programs  that  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  single,  female  heads  of  households  who 
are  either  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  AFDC. 

This  includes  earlier  studies,  the  National  Supported  Work  Dem- 
onstration, the  WIN  Laboratories  Project,  and  an  ongoing  Demon- 
stration of  State  Work/ Welfare  Initiativee  in  which  we  are  evaluat- 
ing a  variety  of  work-related  programs  for  AFDC  clients  in  11 
States.  The  particular  program  strategies  that  I  will  be  discussing 
are  job  search,  unpaid  work  experience,  often  called  workfare  and 
unsupported  work. 

Before  discussing  these  programs  and  their  results,  I  would  like 
to  mal«  four  general  points. 

First,  while  we  do  not  have  all  of  the  answers,  we  do  have  some. 
We  know  that  employment  programs  can  make  a  difference.  But, 
we  alw)  have  to  have  realistic  expectations  about  what  such  pro- 
grams can  accomplish.  The  evidence  suggests  that  no  one  approach 
promises  to  be  "the''  solution  for  welfare  dependency,  but  it  can  be 
part  of  the  solution,  and  enough  to  justify  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Second,  a  consistent  lesson  from  MDRC's  research,  and  which 
you  have  heard  about  already  this  morning,  is  that  program  ad- 
ministrators should  reach  out  to  provide  services  to  more  disadvan- 
taged people,  as  well  as  those  who  are  more  readily  employable, 
and  that  it  makes  sense  to  reserve  the  most  costly,  intensive  serv- 
ices for  that  group.  Assessing  program  success  is  a  complex  job,  but 
it  is  important  for  administrators  to  understamd  that  high  place- 
ment rates  are  not  necessarily  the  best  measure  of  success. 

Third,  States  and  localities  are  showing  considerable  diversity 
and  experimentation  in  structuring  their  WIN  and  AFDC  pro- 
grams to  help  promote  self-sufficiency.  We  feel  that  both  Federal 
and  State  policies  should  continue  to  encourage  such  diversity. 
While  States  do  demonstrate  a  growing  interest  in  increasing  the 
percentage  of  the  AFDC  caseload  which  is  active  in  some  work-re- 
lated program,  we  have  also  found  significant  differences  in  pro- 
gram goals,  objectiveb,  administrative  capacity,  welfare  characteris- 
tics, and  local  economic  conditions.  This  diversity  should  mitigate 
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against  any  approach  that  would  require  uniformity  of  program 
treatment  or  outcome  across  the  country. 

Finally,  because  all  of  the  answers  are  not  yet  clear,  we  feel  it  is 
important  to  maintain  an  environment  that  encourages  experimen- 
tation and  rigorous  testing.  Two  preconditions  for  that  environ- 
ment are  steady  funding  levels  and  a  stable  administrative  climate 
in  which  program  operators  can  both  ph  for  the  future  and  build 
on  the  experience  of  the  past. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  now  about  what  MDRC  has  learned  re- 
garding the  effectiveness  of  different  approaches,  starting  with  job 
search,  a  relatively  low  cost  program. 

Our  lessons  here  draw  on  two  demonstrations.  The  WIN  Labora- 
tory Project  in  Louisville,  KY,  which  tested  voluntary  job  search 
programs,  and  the  ongoing  Demonstration  of  Work/Welfare  Initia- 
tives in  II  States,  in  which  we  are  looking  at  initiatives  that  States 
have  devised  in  response  to  the  I98I  OBRA  legislation. 

Those  current  programs  often  combine  job  search  with  work  ex- 
perience, and  an  important  aspect  of  many  of  them  is  that  they  are 
mtended  to  be  implemented  as  a  c9ndition  of  welfare  receipt.  To 
date,  preliminary  participation  and  impact  data  on  these  mandato- 
ry job  search  programs  are  available  from  San  Di^o  and  a  pro- 
gram in  tv/o  counties  in  Arkansas. 

Our  research  indicates  that,  in  general,  AFDC  applicants  and  re- 
cipients respond  positively  to  group  job  search,  when  it  is  mandato- 
ry or  optional.  In  San  Diego,  where  participation  was  mandatory, 
80  percent  of  the  applicants  thought  the  requirement  was  fair. 
Most  of  the  participants  liked  the  workshops. 

In  terms  of  program  effectiveness,  we  found  that,  first^  job  search 
does  have  an  impact  in  raising  emplo3rment  levels.  The  impacts  are 
relatively  modest,  in  the  5-  to  I5-percentage-point  range,  depending 
on  the  target  population. 

Second,  these  impacts  appear  to  hold  up  over  time.  Third,  the  in- 
crease in  earnings  and  employment  occurs  because  more  women 
are  working,  not  because  they  have  obtained  more  permanent  or 
better  paying  jobs. 

Fourth,  even  for  this  relatively  modest  intervention,  the  impacts 
were  concentrated  among  those  women  who  were  harder  to 
employ. 

Finally,  the  impact  on  welfare  receipt  is  less  consistent  than  that 
on  employment  While  most  studies  show  some  modest  reductions 
in  average  welfare  grants,  about  $100  to  $200  a  year,  it  is  less  clear 
whether  they  will  lead  to  actual  reductions  in  the  welfare  rolls. 

More  information  on  the  complex  relationship  between  increases 
in  employment  and  earnings,  benefit  levels,  and  welfare  dependen- 
cy will  come  from  the  emerging  MDRC  studies  over  the  next  year 
and  a  half.  These  will  also  provide  information  which  will  help 
assess  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  programs  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Now,  turning  to  unpaid  work  experience,  in  our  current  demon- 
stration, we  are  looking  at  four  States  that  are  using  community 
work  experience — commonly  called  workfare— where  the  hours  of 
work  required  are  determined  by  dividing  the  AFDC  grant  by  the 
minim  .m  wage.  Two  others  are  operating  WIN  work  experience, 
where  the  number  of  hours  worked  is  unrelated  to  tlio  giimt  level. 
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In  most  cases,  States  are  running  part*time  work  experience  and 
limiting  the  work  obligations  to  13  weeks. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  speak  reliably  about  the  impact  and 
cost  effectiveness  of  these  approaches,  we  can  answer  some  impor- 
tant questions  about  the  operational  aspects  of  requiring  a  large 
segment  of  the  caseload  to  participate  in  work  programs. 

This  is  a  particularly  important  issue  because  the  pre-1981  expe- 
rience suggested  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

The  experience  of  the  States  we  have  studied  is  mixed.  Some  pro- 
grams, notably  West  Virginia's  CWEP  Program  for  the  primarily 
male  AFDOU  caseload,  and  one  combinins:  CWEP  with  job  search 
in  San  Diego,  do  appear  to  have  successfully  implemented  a  man- 
datory work  requirement  for  a  large  segment  of  the  caseload. 

In  other  States,  however,  the  level  of  participation  has  been 
much  lower. 

A  second  set  of  questions  relates  to  how  mandatory  work  pro- 
grams look  in  pi-actice.  Here,  our  evidence  indicates  that  the  States 
are  using  unpaid  work  experience  as  a  short-term  transitional  pro- 
gram, stressing  its  positive  aspects  as  an  opportunity  to  help  clients 
get  off  welfare  rather  than  as  a  punishment  for  being  on  welfare. 

Our  findings  show  that  the  jobs  are  generally  entry  level,  and  Jo 
not  provide  substantial  skill  development.  They  are  not,  however, 
make-work.  A  very  high  proportion  of  thb  oarticipants  interviewed 
responded  positively  to  a  work  requirement.  However,  they  felt 
that  the  employer  got  the  better  end  of  the  bargain. 

Nevertheless,  the  mfyority  of  participants  felt  that  a  work  re- 
quirement was  fair.  These  results  are  consistent  with  findings  of 
other  studies  that  show  that  the  poor  want  to  work,  and  are  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  do  so. 

One  of  our  field  researchers  commented  that  such  programs  did 
not  create  the  work  ethic,  but  found  it. 

Turning  now  to  Supported  Work.  The  findings  from  that  demon- 
stration, that  MDRC  conducted  a  number  of  years  ago,  strongly  in- 
dicate that  this  is  a  promising  approach  for  long-term  welfare  re- 
cipients. In  that  study,  women  involved  in  the  study  averaged 
about  3^2  years  on  welfare. 

This  group  showed  significant  increases  in  employment,  earnings 
and  wages,  and  reductions  in  welfare  dependency.  Earnings  among 
enroUees  increased  by  50  percent  compared  to  a  control  group,  and 
a  3-year  foUowup  found  no  decline  in  those  impacts  over  time. 

Our  research  also  showed  that  the  benefits  exceeded  the  costs  of 
the  program  by  substantial  amounts. 

Before  tummg  to  some  brief  recommendations,  I  would  like  to 
point  to  two  operational  lessons  that  emorge  clearly  from  the  re- 
search on  these  three  programs. 

First,  that  it  makes  sense  to  extend  services  in  order  to  reach  the 
most  disadvantaged  groups  of  the  AFDC  population,  as  well  as 
those  easily  identified  as  more  employable. 

And,  second,  that  we  should  target  the  most  expensive  programs, 
such  as  Supported  Work,  to  the  more  disadvantaged  group,  on 
whom  we  spend  the  bulk  of  AFDC  dollars,  as  David  EUwood  out- 
lined earlier. 

The  logic  of  targeting  on  the  hard  to  employ  grows  directly  out  of 
an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  welfare  dependency.  The 
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work  done  by  Bane  and  EUwood  indicates  that,  for  many  persons, 
welfare  receipt  is  only  a  temporary  source  of  aid,  and  about  half  of 
the  recipients  leave  the  rolls  before  the  end  of  2  years. 

If  programs  achieve  high  placement  rates  by  working  with  cli- 
ents who  would  have  found  jobs  on  their  own  or  cycled  off  welfare 
anyway,  then  the  program  has  not  accomplished  much  and  the 
money  may  not  have  been  well  spent. 

In  contrast,  a  program  working  with  those  who  would  do  very 
poorly  on  their  own  may  look  less  successful— measured  in  place- 
ments, but,  in  fact,  have  made  a  msyor  change  in  behavior. 

Turning  to  some  recommendations,  our  work  with  a  number  of 
States  over  the  past  few  years  suggests  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  change  going  on  in  the  welfare  system  and  that  many 
States  are  entering  a  period  of  experimentation  and  innovation. 
This  has  been  spurred,  in  part,  by  the  relaxation  of  Federal  regula- 
tions in  OBRA,  and  also  as  a  result  of  a  rethinking  of  some  of  the 
basic  assumptions  about  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  welfare  popu- 
lation and  the  extent  to  which  welfare  receipt  should  be  linked  to  a 
work  obligation. 

As  I  have  noted,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  diversity  in 
both  programmatic  approaches  and  administrative  capacity  acioss 
the  States.  This  diversity  offers  an  important  opportunity  to  learn. 
I  would  urge  that  we  use  it  and  continue  to  build  careful  evalua- 
tions around  the  major  alternative  strategies. 

While  it  is  important  that  "modernization". take  place  and  that 
an  administrative  system  be  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  changing 
conditions,  we  feel  it  is  also  important  to  maintain  some  degree  of 
stability  in  the  WIN  system  if  the  results  of  the  current  initiatives 
are  to  be  fully  realized. 

In  conclusion,  preliminary  r^^sults  from  MDRC's  multisite  demon- 
strations suggest  that  a  number  of  the  new  approaches  are  cost-ef- 
fective, but  to  get  these  results,  you  have  to  spend  money.  Operat- 
ing effective  programs  requires  resources  and  qualified  '"-Hined 
staff.  A  major  reduction  in  funding  at  this  point  would  be  a  nip- 
tive  of  the  capacity  which  has  been  built  up  in  recent  years. 

It  is  important  that  States  be  provided  with  adequate  resources- 
resources  that  would  enable  them  to  provide  services,  train  staffs 
pool  information  about  operational  lessons,  and  keep  informed 
about  what  works  and  does  not. 

Four  years  ago.  Congress  gave  States  the  chance  to  experiment 
and  redesign  the  relationship  between  welfare  and  work.  Fruitful 
lessons  from  those  early  experiments  are  beginning  to  emei^ge^  but 
we  ^0  not  yet  have  all  the  answers. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  urge  you  to  continue  to  allow  States 
considerable  flexibility  in  operating  programs,  not  to  prejudge  the 
results,  and  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  findings  as  they  become 
available. 

Thank  you. 

[Tbft  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Gueron  follows:] 
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Good  aftepDooD.    I  an  Judith  Queron,  Executive  Vice  Prealdent  of  the 
Manpower  Deaonstratlon  Research  Corporation.    You  have  already  heard  a 
.nuBber  of  speaJcers  talk  about  the  dlsenslons  of  the  problea  of  velfare 
dependency.    I  aa  here  to  talk  about  how  the  AFDC  ay  a  tea  can  be  used  to 
help  wocen  break  out  of  the  cycle  of  dependency  by  providing  thea  with  help 
In  getting  Jobs  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  work  experience  while  still 
receiving  welfare  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  counending  Mr*  Weiss  and  the  Subcoaaittee  for 
holding  these  hearings.    Given  the  number  of  policy,  adainlstratlve  and 
funding  changes  which  have  been  introduced  In  the  federal  and  state  AFDC 
and  WIN  systeas  In  recent  years,  It  aeeas  particularly  iaportant  to  step 
back  and  reflect  not  only  on  what  we  kncv  about  the  problea,  but  alao  what 
we  know  about  possible  solutions,  what  Is  already  being  done^  and  what  aore 
needs  to  be  done.    This  sort  of  review  seena  particularly  critical  nowt  as 
Congress  takes  a  hard  look  at  funding  for  social  prograas  as  part  of  the 
attempt  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  and  Is  asked  to  consider  a  substitute 
for  the  current  WIN  prograa. 

Hy  perspective  Is  that  of  a  social  policy  researcher*    Tho  business  of 
MDRC  is  to  find  out  what  works  in  helping  disadvantaged  groups  beooae 
self-sufficient.    For  over  10  years,  HDRC  has  conducted  rigorous  research 
on  eoployaent  prograas  for  disadvantaged  youths,  adoledoent  parents,  AFDC 
applicants  and  recipients,  drug  addicts,  ex-offenders,  young  hlgu  school 
drop  outs,  and  the  aent ally-retarded.    Soae  of  these  progrema  were  run 
under  federal  auspices;  others  were  Initiated  by  state  govemaenta* 
Funding  for  the  evaluations  was  provided  by  private  foundations  as  well  aa 
federal  and  state  governnent  agencies. 
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Today,  I  wUX  XlKlt       renarks  to  the  lessonA  learned  froB  MDHC*8 
research  on  prograas  that  provided  eaployaent  opportunities  for  single 
feaale  heads  of  households  who  were  either  applicants  for  or  recipients  of 
AFDC.    These  include  the  National  Supported  Work  Deaionstration,  run  between 
1975  and  198O;  the  UIK  Laboratory  Experiment,  conducted  between  1978  and 
1961 ;  and  our  on^going  Deaonstration  of  State  Vork/Welfare  Initiatives,  in 
which  we  are  evaluating  a  variety  of  work-*related  programs  for  AFDC  clients 
in  11  states. 

The  particular  program  strategies  that  I  will  be  discussing  are  Job 
settroh,  unpaid  work  experience.  Supported  Work,  and  grant  diversion. 

Before  d^t^ctissing  the  programs  and  their  results  in  detail,  I  would 

first  like  to  make  a  few  general  points: 

o   £Xrs^t  while  we  don*t  have  all  the  answerc,  ye  do  have  sooe. 
We  know  that  employment  programs  for  AFDC  recipients  can  make 
B  difference.    But  we  also  need  to  have  refil:lctic  expectations 
about  what  employment  prorama  can  accomplish.    The  evidence 
suggests  that  no  one  approach  promises  to  be  "the"  solution 
for  welfare  dependency ,  but  it  can  be  part  of  the  solution, 
and  enough  to  Justify  the  cost  of  the  program. 

o    Second,  a  consistent  lesson  from  KDRC*8  research  is  that 
program  administrators  should  reach  out  to  provide  services 
for  the  more  dismdvantaged  recipients,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
readily  employable,  and  that  it  makes  sense  to  reserve  the 
most  costly,  intensive  services  for  the  most  disadvantaged 
persons.    Assessing  program  success  is  a  complex  job,  but  it 
is  important  for  administrators  to  underatand  that  high 
placement  rates  are  not  necessarily  the  beat  measure  of 
success.    This  is  a  point  I  will  come  back  to  in  diacuasing 
specific  progrsa  findings. 

o    Third,  atatea  and  localities  are  showing  considerable 
diversity  and  experimentation  in  atructuring  their  VIN  and 
AFDC  programs  to  help  welfare  clients  become  more 
self-sufficient.    Ve  feel  that  both  federal  and  state  policy 
should  continue  to  encourage  auoh  diversity.    Vhile  states  do 
desonstrate  a  groving  interest  in  increasing  the  percentage  of 
the  AFDC  caseload  which  ia  active  in  some  work^related 
activity,  we  have  also  found  significant  differences  in 
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prograa  goals  and  obJeotlTas,  adninistrative  oapaclty,  vaXfare 
oharaoterlstios  and  local  toononlo  oondltiooa*    Ibi.s  direr aity 
should  aitlgate  against  aqy  approach  that  would  require 
uniforsity  of  prograa  treatoent  or  outoose  across  the  country. 

0  Finally,  because  all  the  ansvers  are  not  yet  olear»  ve  feel  It 
is  important  to  maintain  an  eovlronMnt  that  encourages 
ezperlBcntatlon  and  rigorous  testing,  and  which  proaotea 
Increaental  change  rather  than  inposlng  sweeping  change*  TWo 
preconditions  for  that  environaent  are  steady  funding  lerels, 
and  a  stable  adsinistratlTe  oliaate  In  which  adBlnistrators 
can  both  plan  for  the  future  and  build  on  the  experience  of 
the  past.    Nor  should  the  emphasis  on  state  initiatlTea  — 
welooae  as  It  is  in  many  respects  —  be  used  to  mask  the 
critical  need  for  the  federal  gcrernment  to  continue  to 
provide  ideqiiate  resources,  technical  assistance,  aod  guidance 
to  the  states. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  about  what  KDHC  has  learned  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  different  eaployisent-related  strategies  for  female  heads 
of  houeebolds. 
Job  Search 

1  will  begin  with  Job  search,  and  draw  upon  two  MDHC  demonstrations. 
In  the  first,  HDRC  conducted  experimental  tests  on  a  variety  of  Job  search 
progr&as  run  for  WIN  registrants  In  Louisville,  Kentucky.    Enrollment  in 
tne  project  was  voluntary. 

In  the  other,  an  on-going  demonstration  on  Vork/Velfare  Inltlatlyes  in 
11  states,  HDRC  Is  looking  at  how  states  have  responded  to  the 
administrative  and  prograamatic  flexibility  offered  by  Congress  In  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1961.    The  Innovative  program 
strategies  which  HDRC  Is  investigating  Include  oomsunity  work  experience 
and  grant  diversion,  as  well  as  Job  search*    (The  characteristics  of  the 
state  programs  are  shown  In  detail  In  the  attached  table.)    An  important 
aspect  of  many  of  these  programs  Is  that  they  are  Intended  to  be 
iaplenented  as  a  condition  of  welfare  receipt.    To  date,  preliminary  data 
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on  the  iapacts  of  sandatory  Job  search  are  available  In  two  states:  a  San 
Diego  prograa  which  oonbined  Job  search  with  work  experience,  and  a  progran 
run  in  two  counties  in  irkan»ati. 

In  both  the  Vork/Velfare  and  Louisville  projects,  KDHC  used  an 
experioental  research  design  to  test  the  Ixpaot  of  the  program  on 
eaployaent  and  earnings  und  welfare  savings:  that  Is,  clients  were  randoBly 
assigned  Iv  either  an  experiaental  or  a  control  group,  and  the  outoones  for 
th'i  experlsental  group  were  compared  with  those  for  the  control  group. 
This  allowed  us  to  detemlne  with  confidence  what  difference  the  program 
treataent  made. 

The  Job  search  strategy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  many  welfare 
recipients  ore  currently  employable,  but  they  don*t  get  Jobs  because  they 
don't  know  how  to  look  for  them.    Job  search  takes  the  approach  that 
instead  of  training  women  for  specific  Jobs,  it  is  better  to  train  them  in 
how  to  look  for  a  Job.    Group  Job  search,  which  we  looked  at  in  both 
Louisville  and  the  Work/Welfare  states,  is  a  relatively  low-cost  program 
which  teaches  Job  seeking  skills  in  a  systematic  manner  over  several  weeks. 
Clients  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  resumes,  interview  techniques,  how  to 
identify  and  contact  prospective  employers.    Under  8upet*vision,  they  engage 
in  telephone  solicitations  of  Job  openings.    Since  the  activities  are  run 
in  a  group  setting,  peer  support  and  oonfidenoe  building  play  an  important 
role  in  the  program. 

Our  research  indicates  that,  in  general,  AFDC  applicants  and 
recipients  responded  positively  to  group  Job  search,  when  it  was  mandatory 
as  well  as  when  it  was  optional.    In  San  Diego,  where  participation  was 
mandatory,  80  percent  of  the  applicants  who  were  interviewed  thought  the 
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requirMieDt  vas  fair.    Host  of  the  participants  liked  the  workshops,  and 
valued  then  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  Interview  akllls  and  build 
selfoooz^ldenoe. 

In  terns  of  prograa  effectiveness,  we  found  that: 

1)  Job  search  does  have  an  Ispact  in  raising  the  eaployvent  levels  of 
single  beads  of  households  who  are  either  applicants  or  recipients  of  AFDC* 
Ibe  lapaots  are  relatively  aodest  —  in  the  five  to  15  percentage  point 
range,  dopendiDg  upon  the  target  population. 

2)  These  iispacts  appear  to  hold  up  over  tise:  in  Louisville,  the 
follcw*up  period  was  two  years;  In  San  Diego  and  Arkansas,  clients  have 
been  tracked  for  ibout  a  year. 

3)  The  Increases  In  earnings  and  eaploynent  occurred  because  more 
women  were  working,  not  because  they  obtained  more  permanent  or 
better-paying  Jobs. 

4)  Even  for  this  relatively  rtodest  Intervention,  impacts  were  such 
larger  for  the  women  In  the  harder* to-employ  subgroups.    For  example,  the 
Louisville  group  job  search  tripled  the  employment  rates  for  women  who  had 
not  worked  in  the  previous  two  years.    Early  results  from  San  Diego  and 
Arkansas  show  that  most  of  the  employment  impact  was  concentrated  among 
those  who  had  no  earnings  In  the  year  prior  to  welfare  application. 

5)  The  impact  on  welfare  receipt  Is  less  consistent*    While  some 
studies  show  modest  reductions  In  the  average  welfare  grant  (between  $100 
to  $200  over  the  course  of  a  year)  with  no  decrease  In  dependency,  others 
(the  preliialnary  results  from  Arkansas)  suggest  there  Is  a  reduction  In  the 
welfare  rolls.    More  Information  on  the  complex  relationship  between 
Increases  In  earnings  and  employment  for  AFDC  women,  benefit  levels,  and 
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reduction  In  welfare  dependency  wUl  conUnue  to  ««erge  fro*  HDRC's 
forthcoaing  studies.    The  final  reports  on  the  states  In  the  Vork/Velfare 
Deaonatration  vUl  also  prorlde  Important  Information  to  assess  the 
budgetary  lapact  of  such  progr«»s  under  a  Tarlety  of  conditions. 
Dnpaid  Work  Expgrl^i^pf 

MDRC's  Oeaonstration  of  State  Vorlc/Velfare  Initia tires  is  also 
providing  new  data  about  the  use  of  aandatory  unpaid  work  experience  for 
AFDC  recipients.    Four  of  the  states  in  the  Demonstration  are  usiz«  the 
CoMunlty  Work  Experience  Prograa  (CWBP)  forwila  —  cononly  called 
workfare  —  where  work  hours  are  determined  by  dividing  the  AFDC  grant  by 
the  minlBun  wage.    TWo  others  are  operating  WIN  work  experience,  where  the 
number  of  hours  worked  is  unrelated  to  the  grant  level*    In  most  cases, 
states  are  running  part-time  work  experience  and  limiting  the  work 
obligation  to  13  weeks. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  speak  reliably  about  the  impact  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  these  approaches,  we  can  answer  some  important  questions 
about  the  operational  aspects  of  requiring  a  large  segment  of  the  caseload 
to  participate  in  work  programs.    Iliis  is  a  particularly  Important  issue 
since  the  pre-1981  experience  suggested  that  it  couldn't  be  done.  Because 
of  administrative  problems,  staff  resistance,  and  implementation 
botUenecks,  no  large-scale  work  program  for  AFDC  recipients  before  1981 
was  able  to  establish  a  smoothly  functioning  aysten  to  expeditiously 
identify  employables,  generate  enough  Jobs  to  put  them  all  to  work,  and 
ensure  that  they  were  not  paid  benefits  if  they  did  not  participate  in 
mandated  work  activities. 

The  experience  of  the  states  in  HDRC's  Vork/Velfare  Demonstration  in 
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B&ndatlQg  participttlog  Is  »lxe<S.    Soae  proerams,  notably  Vest  Virginians 
CVEP  project  for  the  AFDC^U  caseload,  and  ths        conbining  CWISP  with  Job 
search  in  San  Diego,  do  appear  to  have  suooesafull;  iapXeaented  a  sandstory 
participation  requirement  for  a  large  segment  of  the  caseload.    In  other 
statea,  hovover,  the  XttveX  of  participation  has  been  much  lower.    In  nc 
case  has  a  state  tried  to  luipose  a  participation  requireaent  on  the  entire 
caseload. 

There  are  a  nmber  of  factors  influencing  the  Tariations  in 
participation  rates  across  the  states.    Chief  aaong  thea  are  differences 
in:  staff  experience  and  adsinistrative  capacity,  the  goals  and  intentions 
cf  adainistrators  and  prograa  operators,  the  nature  of  the  welfare 
population,  and  finally,  local  econcnic  conditions  and  the  structure  of  the 
Job  aarket. 

Thus,  while  KDRC*s  findings  do  point  to  the  feasibility,  in  soae 
circuBStances,  of  running  large  scale  mandatory  prograas  for  a  subset  of 
the  AFDC  caseload  on  a  tlae-llaited  basis,  questions  reaain  about  what 
would  happen  if  states  tried  to  impose  an  open-ended  work  obligation  on 
their  entire  caseload.    Aaong  the  unknowns  are  the  level  of  staff  and 
funding  resources  that  would  be  required,  and  the  feasibility  of  slot 
developaent* 

The  second  set  of  questions  that  our  deaonstration  addresses  relates 
&o  how  aandatory  prograas  look  in  practice.  Bere,  our  evidence  indicates 
that  states  are  using  the  unpaid  work  experience  as  a  short-tera 
transitional  prograc,  stressing  its  positive  aspects  as  an  opportunity  to 
help  clients  get  off  of  wolf  are,  rather  than  as  a  punishaent  for  being  on 
welfare. 
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Ve  conducted  Interviews  with  *  randoa  sample  of  participants  and 

supervisors  in  five  states,  and  the  results  sbcv  that: 

o  The  Jobs  were  senerally  entry-level  positions  In  maintenance 
or  olerloal  fields,  park  service  and  health  servloea,  and 
soaetimes  were  slots  which  had  been  paid  positions  under  the 
Public  Service  Beployaent  prosraa  which  Congress  eliminated  in 
1981.    On  the  whole,  they  did  not  provide  substantial  skill 
development,  because  most  of  the  participants  had  the  required 
skills  at  the  time  they  began  the  work  assignment. 

o  Vbile  the  work  erperlenoe  positions  did  not  primarily  develop 
skills,  they  were  not  make-vork,  either.    Supervisors  Judged 
the  work  to  be  important,  and  valuable  to  the  functioning  of 
their  agencies. 

o   A  very  high  proportion  of  the  participants  interviewed 
responded  positively  to  the  work  experience.    They  were 
satisfied  with  their  asslgonects,  felt  positive  about  comJ  v 
to  work,  believed  that  they  were  aaking  a  useful  contribution, 
and  felt  that  they  were  treat«fd  as  part  of  their  workforce. 

o   However,  many  participants  felt  thtt  the  employer  got  the 
better  end  of  the  bargain,  or  that  tliey  were  underpaid  for 
their  work. 

o   Nevertheless,  the  aajorlty  felt  Uat  the  work  requirement  was 
fair. 

These  results  are  consistent  with  '«be  findings  of  other  studies  that 
show  that  the  poor  want  to  work,  and  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  work. 

However,  the  evidence  from  the  tfork/Velfare  Demonstration  should  not 
be  used  to  draw  conclusions  about  how  welfare  recipients  would  react  to  a 
work  obligation  if  programs  were  differently  designed,  operated  at  a  larger 
soalci  or  of  unlimited  duration. 
Grant  Dlvftrslgn 

Still  another  approach  being  tested  In  sotae  states  in  Uie  Vork/Velfare 
Demonstration  Is  grant  diversion  funded  on-the-job  training  (also  known  as 
Work  Supplenentatlon) .    In  this  t)*ansitional  employment  strategy,  AFDC 
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recipients  are  placed  in  paid  work  positions  (OJT)  in  the  public  or  private 
sector.    The  AFDC  recipient  receives  the  saae  wa^e  as  a  r«gular  employee; 
the  eaployer  reoeiTes  a  subsidy  to  coyer  part  of  the  vage  dui*^!:;^  the 
training  period,  and  is  expected  to  hire  the  worker  in  an  unsubsidized  job 
at  the  end  of  that  period*    Vbat  distinguishes  grant  diversion  fro«  other 
OJT  prograas  is  the  funding  aechanisa:    the  welfare  grant  that  the  worker 
would  have  reoeiTed  is  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  eaployer  subsidy. 

Grant  diversion  has  substantial  political  and  popular  appeal  as  a 
scans  of  "turning  a  welfare  check  into  a  paycheck."     Ibe  technical 
difficulties  of  adainistering  a  grant  diversion  prograa  have  been  greatly 
SBOothed  by  changes  in  law  and  regulations  since  the  passage  of  OBHA  in 
1981.    Nevertheless,  early  daU  fron  the  deBonatraUcn  indicate  that  states 
are  encountering  serious  probleas  in  iapleaenting  the  prograa  on  a  large 
scale,  and  are  experiencing  many  of  the  saae  operational  constraints  that 
have  traditionally  Halted  the  use  of  OJT  by  Manpower  agencies. 
Supported  Vnrl^ 

Findings  froo  a  third  deaonstration  that  HDHC  has  conducted  indicate  a 
proaising  approach  for  long-tera  AFDC  recipients.    Supported  Work,  which 
w&s  run  as  a  national  deaonstration  and  enrolled  10,000  people  at  21  sites, 
offered  12  aonths  of  vell»structured,  paid  work  experience  as  a 
transitional  eaployaent  strategy  for  a  variety  of  rery  disadvantaged 
groups,  including  long-tem  feaale  AFDC  recipients  (their  c/erage  length  of 
stay  on  welfare  was  8*6  years),  ex-addiots,  ex-offenders,  and  young  high 
school  drop  outs. 

Our  research  showed  that  the  supported  work  approach  was  aost 
effective  for  the  AFDC  recipients,  who  showed  significant  increases  in 
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esployaent,  earnings,  wages,  and  reductions  in  welfare  dependency*    A  two 
year  follow-up  found  no  decline  in  those  impacts  over  tlae»    Earnings  among 
the  enrollee^  increased  by  50  percent  (compared  to  a  control  group).  The 
increase  resulted  act  only  fron  the  fact  that  more  wonen  got  jobs,  but  also 
that  the  Jobs  they  got  paid  higher  wages  and  were  for  lo%er  hours  than  the 
Jobs  of  the  control  group.  Our  research  also  shoved  that  the  benefits 
exceeded  the  cost:*  of  the  program,  by  substantial  amounts* 
Operational  Lessons 

Vhilo  interpreting  the  data  on  targeting  and  differential  impacts  is 
difficult,  there  are  two  major  operational  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this 
review  of  HDRC's  findings  on  Job  search,  work  experience,  and  supported 
work. 

o   First,  it  makes  sense  to  extend  services  in  order  to  reach  the 
cost  disadvantaged  groups  of  the  AFDC  population,  as  well  as 
those  whoo  staTf  would  identify  as  "employable"  when  they  come 
in  to  register* 

o   Second,  it  also  makes  sense  to  target  the  most  expensive 
programs  -  -  such  as  Supported  Work  —  to  the  most 
disadvantaged  segment  of  the  AFDC  caseload,  which  is  also  the 
group  on  whciL  the  bulk  of  AFDC  benefit  dollars  is  being  spent* 

The  issue  of  how  best  to  target  scarce  resources  is  a  complicated 
notion  that  I  would  like  to  talk  about  in  some  detail  because  it  is  such  an 
important  one,  and  the  research  findings  tend  to  push  in  a  different 
direction  than  traditional  performance  indicators. 

A  consistent  finding  in  our  AFDC  demonstrations  is  that  the  Impacts  of 
a  program  are  greater  for  the  enrollees  who  would  be  considered  the  most* 
disadvantaged  or  "l^ast  employable"  In  terms  of  previous  work  experience 
and  length  of  welfare  receipt*    For  example,  the  greatest  increases  in 
employment  and  earnings  In  the  Job  search  projects  (compared  to  a  control 
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group)  were  found  aaoog  woaen  who  btd  the  least  recent  work  experience 
before  enrollment,    Slallarly,  Supported  Work  wte  aost  effective  In 
InoreJLslng  eaployaent  end  eArnlnss  for  Tery-loi^  tent  welfare  recipients 
(over  8  years  on  the  rolls,  on  the  average). 

This  does  not  sean  that  these  very  bard-to-eaploy  groups  had  the 
highest  placeiient  rates  acd  highest  levels  of  post-progras  employaent.  Oc 
the  contrary,  a  close  looic  at  the  data  shows  that  placesent  rat9s  and 
post- program  enploynent  were  higher  for  the  Individuals  who  were  acre  Job 
ready.    Nevertheless,  program  lapacts  were  largest  for  those  who  were  less 
Job  ready. 

While  this  Bay  seen  contradictory.  It  emerges  directly  fron  an 
understsndlng  of  the  dynaaics  of  the  welfare  population.    The  work  done  by 
Mary  Jo  Bane  and  David  Ellwood  Indicates  that  for  aaoy  persons,  welfare 
receipt  Is  only  a  tenporary  source  of  aid,  and  about  half  the  recipients 
lesve  the  rolls  before  the  end  of  two  years.    If  a  program  achieves  high 
plsceaent  rstes  by  working  with  clients  who  would  have  found  Jobs  on  their 
own  or  cycled  off  welfsre  anyway,  then  the  prograa  has  not  acooapllshed 
much,  and  the  money  may  not  have  been  well-spent.    In  oontrast,  a  prograa 
working  with  those  who  would  do  very  poorly  on  their  own  may  look  less 
successi^ul  (mea£ured  In  plac<UBents),  but  In  fact  have  made  a  major  change 
in  behavior.    The  surprise  Is  that  this  relstlonahlp  Is  not  only  true  for 
Supported  Work,  but  also  for  a  lev  cost  program  such  as  Job  search. 

Let  ae  give  you  another  exanple,  drawn  froa  the  Louisville  Job  search 
project. 

When  we  began  that  experiment,  WIN  staff  wanted  to  limit  participation 
to  those  clients  whcc  the  staff  considered  Job  ready.    As  an  experiment. 
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they  agreed  to  aaalgn  everybody  to  job  setpoh,  but  to  continue  to  pate  the 
clients*  Job  readiness,  based  on  the  women's  background  and  experience,  and 
the  apparent  level  of  motivation. 

Ve  found  that  these  ratings  were  not  good  predictors  of  the  client's 
success  In  coopletlng  the  Job  search  workshop  or  finding  a  Job.  Instead, 
unpredictable  "situational  factors"  such  as  health,  transportation,  housing 
and  faally  responsibilities  were  critical    doteraslnents  of  their  success  or 
failure. 

Thla  suggests  that  we  should  worry  less  about  screening  clients  out  of 
programs,  and  think  more  about  using  employment  programs  as  a  way  of  giving 
more  people  a  chance.    On  the  other  hand.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  sense  to 
target  expensive  program  services  on  clients  who  are  likely  to  cycle  off 
welfare  on  their  own.    Instead,  these  programs  should  be  reserved  for 
clients  who  have  demonstrated  long  term  dependency  and/or  have  very  little 
work  experience. 

A  sensible  scenario  would  be  to  use  Job  search,  a  relatively  low  cost 
prograc,  as  a  screen  to  help  move  some  clients  Into  Jobs  and  to  Identify 
those  that  wUl  r^ulre  additional  assistance.    Conversely,  programs  like 
Supported  Work,  which  can  provide  more  Intensive  trajinlng  and  work 
experience,  should  be  reserved  for  loi^-tera  welfare  recipients. 
Furthermore,  adolnlstrators  should  not  be  deterred  from  using  Supported 
Work,  despite  Its  relatively  high  cost,  because  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
cost  effective. 

The  difficulty  In  applying  these  lessons  In  practice  Is  that  the 
traditional  seasures  of  success  —  program  placements  —  create  incentives 
and  rewards  that  push  people  towards  serving  the  more  "advantaged*  segments 
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of  th%  welfare  populaUon,    It  l«*i«popUiit  to  bear  in  mind  that  awrlcg 
tha  sore  (UaadTantagad  valfare  peciplenta  will  not  raault  In  hlghar 
plaoaaect  rataa,  but  ia  llkaly  to  raault  in  higher  iMpaota,  which  we  faal 
ahould  bo  tha  real  seasurea  of  a  auooaaaful  program.    If  aaoy  welfare 
recipients  auooeed  on  their  own  in  getacg  jobs,  we  ahould  be  careful  about 
olalBing  that  it  ia  eaployaent  prograu  per  ae  itkt  Bake  the  difference. 
The  challenge  for  policy  aakera  aod  progrn  adBlniatratora  ia  to  p\iah  for 
high  quaUty  programs,  and  yet  not  bo  deflected  from  the  ultlaate  goal  of 
reducing  welfare  dependency  by  the  allure  of  Imdiate  high  placements, 

^^gftMftPdatlona 

MDRC»8  work  with  the  sutes  over  the  past  few  years  auggeats  Uut 
there  ir  a  oonalderable  aacuut  of  change  going  on  in  our  welfare  aystes, 
end  that  mnxsy  states  are  entering  a  period  of  experimenutlcn  and 
innovation.    This  haa  been  spurred  in  part  by  the  relaxation  of  federal 
regulaUona  In  (BRA  and  the  opportunity  for  sute  welfare  agencies  to  take 
over  the  adBlnistration  of  the  MJM  program  under  WIH  Pemonatration 
authority.    It  is  also  a  result  of  rethinking  some  of  the  baalo  aaaimiptiona 
about  the  nature  and  needs  of  welfare  population,  and  the  extent  to  which 
welfare  receipt  ahould  be  linked  to  a  work  obli«ation, 

Aa  I  have  noted,  there  is  a  oonalderable  degree  of  diveraity  in  bcth 
programmaUc  approaohea  and  adminlstraUve  capacity  ocrcaa  the  sUtes,  One 
pattern  that  appeara  to  be  emerging,  however  ia  a  growing  interest  in 
increasing  the  peroentege  of  welfare  recipienta  who  are  actively 
participating  in  some  work-reUted  activity.    Some  sUtea  are  attempting  to 
do  this  by  taking  a  mandatory  approach;  others  have  tried  to  involve  more 
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oIi«Dt8  by  offering  a  greater  array  of  aenrioes.    Tbla  diversity  offers  mi 
iBportant  opportunity  to  Ie«s*D,    I  would  urge  that  ve  use  it  aod  continue 
to  buUd  careful  eraluatlons  around  the  aajor  alternative  atrategles. 

While  it  is  laportant  that  "eodernlzation"  take  place,  and  that  an 
adainlstratlve  systw  be  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  changing  cooditions, 
we  feel  it  is  also  laportant  to  ■alntain  soae  degree  of  stability  in  the 
VIN  systea  if  the  results  of  the  current  initiatives  are  to  be  fully 
realized.    Ve  found  that  in  sose  oases  it  has  been  difficult  for  atates  to 
adjust  to  the  aajor  funding  reductionSf  staff  cuts,  and  adainstratlve 
reorganixatlcn  that  have  eoooapanled  the  recent  policy  changes.    States  are 
still  In  the  process  of  consolidating,  and  a  major  policy  or  administrative 
change  at  this  time  would  seem  counterproductive  to  the  intensified  efforts 
to  build  programs  that  contribute  to  the  economic  self-sufficienoy  of  the 
welfare  population. 

In  conclusion,  preliminary  results  from  KDRC's  multi-state 
daaonatration  suggest  that  a  number  of  the  new  approaches  are 
cost-^eff active.    But  to  get  these  results,  you  have  to  spend  money. 
Operating  effective  programs  requires  resources  and  qualified,  trained 
staff*    A  major  reduction  in  funding  at  tt,.B  point  would  seen  disruptive  of 
the  capacity  which  has  been  built  up  in  recent  years*    Attempts  to  cut  the  < 
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federal  deficit  should  not  be  short- sigh ted  and  merely  shift  the  rinanoial 
burden  of  fighting  welfare  dependency  on  to  the  states.    It  is  important 
that  states  be  provided  with  adequate  resources  ^  resources  that  vould 
enable  them  to  do  staff  training,  pool  information  about  operational 
lessoDSf  and  keep  informed  about  what  works  and  what  doesn't. 

Pour  years  a^c,  Congress  gave  states  the  chance  to  experiment  and 
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r •design  th«  relationship  between  velfere  end  vork  by  peesins  the  198I 
Oenibus  Budget  Reoonoiliatlon  Act.   Fruitful  lessone  from  those  early 
experiaents  are  beginning  to  eaerget  but  ve  do  not  yet  hare  all  the 
answers.   For  that  reason,  I  vould  urge  you  to  continue  to  allow  states 
oonsiderable  flexibility  in  operating  prograas,  not  to  pre- Judge  the 
results,  wad  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  findings  as  they  becoae 
aTailable, 
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Mr.  Whss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Gueron. 

Because  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
have— who  are  now  participating  and  because  we  promised  our  ad- 
ministration witnesses  that  we  will  attempt  to  get  them  on  as  early 
as  possible  because  of  other  time  constraints  they  have,  I  am  goinp; 
to  have  the  5*minute  rule  apply  at  this  point.  I  thought  the  testi- 
mony was  sufficiently  comprehensive  so  I  have  very  umitcd  ques- 
tions. I  think  that  I  will  ask^  Dr.  Gueron,  if  you  would  just  bnefly 
expand  on  your  description  of  your  organization,  whom  you  do 
work  for,  how  longhave  you  been  doing  ii^  and  so  on. 

Dr.  GuERON.  MDRC  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  located  in  New 
York  CStj'.  It  was  foimded  10  years  ago,  basically  to  test  out  wheth- 
er social  programs  make  a  di£rerence--do  they  work  or  not?  It 
started  with  the  National  Supported  Work  Demonstration  and  a 
large  project  for  youth  called  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement 
Pilot  Projects. 

Our  work  is  focused  on  employment  programs  and  on  examining 
the  success  of  programs  for  welfare  recipients.  We  have  always 
thought  that  to  set  an  answer  to  that  question  is  very  hard,  and 
that  you  should  do  it  right  or  not  waste  your  time. 

From  the  bwinning,  experiments  that  MDRC  was  involved  in 
have  used  random  assignment  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  different 
approaches,  and  I  think  have  produced  some  credible  results  on 
wnether  programs  work  and  for  whom. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And,  who  are  your  clients? 

Dr.  GuKRON.  Originally,  the  first  project  was  funded  by  a  group 
of  Fedc" '  agencies,  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  Most  of  the  work  we 
do  now  is  ; aider  contract  with  State  governments.  Some  for  the 
Federal  Government,  but  primarily  foundation  and  State  govern- 
ment support. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And,  have  you  done  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  last  4  years? 

Dr.  GuERON.  Yes.  We  are  currently  beginning  some  work  for 
HHS  and  OFA,  looking  at  targeting  and  impacts  of  different  em- 
ployment programs,  using  data  gathered  in  the  Work/Welfare 
Demonstration. 

We  have  just  finished  a  demonstration  directed  at  adolescent 
parents,  that  had  some  Federal  funding,  and  we  have  also  just  com- 
pleted a  demonstration  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  testing  out 
the  effectiveness  of  Supported  Work  for  mentally  retarded  youth. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief,  too. 

The  concerns  that  you  raise  about  the  75-percent  participation 
level  have  been  raised  by  some  other  witnesses.  They  have  some 
validi^  to  them,  and  I  have  always  been  a  little  suspicious  of 
quota-based  systems,  and  this  one,  I  think,  has  some  problems  with 
it,  too. 

I  will  say  one  thing,  though,  and  that  is  that  the  problem  for 
people  in  the  position  of  trymg  to  make  some  sense  out  of  these 
pro-ams  at  the  Federal  level  and  trjring  to  figure  out  wavs  of 
achieving  cost  effectiveness,  is  that  if,  in  fact,  you  have  a  ^per- 
cent participation  level,  as  you  indicated  we  have  across  the  Nation 
in  the  States,  the  argument  around  here  that  will  be  used  to  try  to 
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increase  funding  at  329  percent  per  decade,  as  we  did  during  the 
1970*8,  will  be  that,  well,  you  have  72  percent  of  the  people  that  are 
not  being  served,  and,  so,  therefore,  obviously,  we  need  facts,  we 
need  more  resources,  we  need  at  least  three  times  more  resources 
in  order  to  achieve  tixe  ends  that  we  desire. 

Maybe  one  reason  why  the  administration  is  trying  to  encour^e 
cost  containment  in  moving  toward  that  kind  of  a  program,  and  I 
think  I  have  some  reason  to  question  it,  is  that  those  arguments 
have  been  very  effective  in  the  past.  I  am  not  so  certain,  given  vour 
t^timony,  whether  or  not  they  are  arguments  that  should  have 
been  used. 

Mr.  Perales.  Well,  my  only  comment  has  to  be  that  I  think  Dr. 
Ellwood,  I  think,  referenced  your  percentage  numbers  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  really  not  a  fair  number  to  use  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  AFDC  Program,  and  particularly  when  we  are  talking 
about  WNy  which  is  what  I  was  concentrating  on. 

I  think  tiiat  WIN  funding  has  been  static  for  some  time,  and  I 
think  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  I  think  we  are  finally 
b^inning  to  learn  some  tnizigs.  I  think  the  other  witnesses  have 
indicated  that  we  are  getting  better  at  working  with  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  getting  them  into  jobs,  and  to  take  avfay  fimding  and  tell 
us  to  serve  many  more  people  is  just  coimter  productive. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  cannot  do  a  better  job  if  you  take  away  the 
money  that  I  have  to  administer  a  program,  and  ask  me  to  serve 
that  many  more  people  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  I  mean  that 
is  the  reality. 

I  would  be  deceiving  you  if  I  told  you  that  I  could  do  a  good  job 
with  less  money,  and  serve  more  people. 

Mr.  Walker.  WeU,  of  course,  my  own  opinion  is  that  maybe  you 
are  helping  me  to  gel  that  opinion  even  more.  That  is,  we  ought  to 
take  a  lot  of  the  social  service  money  and  combine  it,  we  ought  not 
to  be  targeting  or  allowing  people  to  come  in  and  simply  say  WIN 
is  the  one  program  for  the  folks  on  AFDC— that  ultimately  what 
we  need  is  for  the  States  to  be  given  social  services  block  grant 
mone.y  that  allowb  them  to  respond,  to  a  whole  variety  of  needs  and 
do  so  in  a  discretionary  way  rather  than  having  these  narrow  cate- 
gories. We  woiild  be  far  better  off  with  that  kind  of  approach,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  this  Congress  is  somewhat  wedded  to  categorical 
kinds  of  programs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Do  you  want  to  answer? 

Mr.  Perales.  I  think  the  obvious  comment  is  that  as  long  as  the 
money  is  the  same,  give  it  to  us  in  a  block  grant.  I  have  got  abso- 
lutely no  problems  with  that»  but  do  not  give  us  a  block  grant  and 
cut  it  by  25  percent  as  has  become  the  custom. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  think  we  could  stabilize  funding  if,  in  fact, 
we  were  able  to  get  Congress  to  recognize  the  usefulness  of  block 
grants,  but  we  nave  an  awful  lot  of  pride  in  authorship  around 
here  and  tend  to  cat^orize  everything. 

Mr.  Weiss.  We  also  have  an  administration,  as  you  and  I  know, 
that  attempts  to  take  away  the  nugor  block  grant  funding  in  th^ 
form  of  general  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  a  discretionary  program  that  we  ought  to 
keep. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Right  Mr.  Rowland. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Commissioner,  in  your  New  York  experience  and 
in  your  national  experience,  have  you  foimd  a  reluctance  by  poten- 
tial employers  to  pcurticipate  in  the  work  program? 

Mr.  Pkrales.  Employees? 

Mr.  Rowi-AND.  Ehnployers.  Have  you  found  a  reluctance  of  em- 
ployers to  participate  in  the  work  program? 
Mr.  Perales.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rowland.  And,  more  specifically,  have  you  foimd  a  situation 
where  there  are  not  enough  jobs? 

Mr.  Perales.  You  cannot  have— well,  the  unemployment  rate 
that  we  have  in  this  country  and  have  had  for  some  time  and  not 
take  into  consideration  when  you  look  at  the  eflFectiveness  of  pro- 
grams to  get  public  assistance  recipients  who  are  the  least  able  to 
compete  in  the  fob  market,  and  sa^  that  they  are  not  doing  well 
and,  tiierefore,  the  programs  dc  not  ^i-ork. 

But,  I  think  that  you  make  a  good  point  One  of  the  recommen- 
dations  that  I  made  is  one  that  says  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  do  more  in  terms  of  trying  to  get  a  pubi\c/private  partnership  in 
getting  people  employed. 

I  would  like  to  8ee>  for  example,  the  Presl.4ent  use  his  position 
and  his  popularity  within  the  private  sector  to  <^all  upon  them  to 
try  to  participate  in  some  of  the  programs  that  are  being  developed 
in  many  of  the  States,  for  example,  grant  diversion  by  the  job  tiax 
credit  and  a  variety  of  other  programs* 

The  President  has  called  on  the  public  to  deal  with  voluntarism. 
One  of  the  areas  in  which  we  could  be  very,  very  successful  is  if  the 
private  businessman  saw  himself  as  being  responsible  for  trjong  to 
get  people  who  are  necessarily  not  the  most  attractive  employees, 
give  them  an  opportunity,  and  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
subsidies  that  are  available.  I  think  that  would  make  a  very,  very 
big  difference. 

Mr.  Rowland.  You  said  it  is  a  nationwide  problem,  not  just  New 
York,  from  your  experience? 

Mr.  Perales.  Well,  I  suspect  it  is  a  nationwide  problem.  I  can  tell 
you  definitively  that  it  is  a  problem  in  New  York, 

Mr.  Rowland.  With  the  movement  towards  taking  away  tax  in- 
centives, and  so  forth,  do  you  believe  that  a  good  public  relations 
job  would  be  the  best  way  to  proceed  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Perales.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  best  way.  I  think  that  is 
one  way.  I — the  best  way  would  probably  be  some  sort  of  subsidy  to 
the  employer.  Offer  him  an  incentive,  but  I  do  think  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  use  public  relations. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Now,  the  first  part  of  your  testimony,  you  indii:at- 
ed  some  very  good  figures  in  New  York  with  new  jobs,  and  so  forth. 

In  New  York,  have  there  been  any  special  child  care  credits,  pro- 
grams, incentives  for  the  same  businesses  to  get  involved? 

Mr.  Perales.  No;  what  Governor  Cuomo  has  done  in  the  last 
couple  of  sessions  is  to  increase  funding  for  dav  care  out  of  State 
dollars.  The  Federal  support  for  day  care,  whidi  is  title  XX  tradi- 
tionally, has  really  contracted.  Inflation  has  really  curtailed  our 
ability  to  fund  much  dav  care  out  of  title  XX,  so  that  what  we  are 
now  doing  in  New  York  is  b^inning  to  use  State  funds  for  day 
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care  and  targeting  that  day  care  to  people  who  get  into  private  un- 
subsidized  jobs  coming  off  welfare. 

Mr.  Rowland,  Are  there  any  unique  day  care  program  incen- 
tives floating  out  there  that  you  know  about?  That  you  can  com- 
ment on? 

Mr.  Perales,  Well,  I  could  comment.  I  am  certainly  not  an 
expert  on  it.  I  think  that  the  role  that  we  have  played  m  my  de- 
partment IS  to  try  to  get  the  money  available  to  pay  for  it.  I  think 
there  are  lots  of  people  who  are  going  to  provide  good  day  care  pro- 
grc^,  if  there  is  money  there  to  have  a  poor  woman  enroll  her 
A^^?^^  salary  levels  of  most  of  these  women  who  come  off 
AFDC  and  get  jobs  those  salary  levels  are  not  enough  to  pay  for 
good  adequate  day  care,  so  that  what  we  have  found  the  most  effec- 
tive thing  to  do  was  to  subsidize  that  day  care. 

Mr.  Weiss.  The  panel  foUowing  the  HHS  testunony,  in  fact,  will 
deal  with  the  chila  care  question. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Good.  Tliank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mrs.  Boxer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  one  quick  question  to  each  of  you.  I  thank  you  for  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Perales,  you  are  aware— I  get  from  your  testimony  that  you 
are  a  fan  of  the  WIN  Program.  You  think  it  is  a  good  program,  and 
you  are  argmng  for  some  stability  m  that  program.  I  know  that 
you  are  aware  that  the  President  has  knocked  it  out  of  the  budget 
and  the  Senate  knocked  it  out,  and  the  House  restored  it.  Of 
course,  we  are  in  conference  today  where,  if  we  are  lucky,  we  can 
work  out  the  details. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us,  in  a  very  straightforward  personal 
^^^^  ^he  WIN  Program— what  is  it  about  the  pro- 
-am,' What  happens  to  a  person  in  the  program,  and  what  makes 
it  a  good  program? 

Mr.  Perales.  WeU,  what  is  good  about  WIN,  obviously,  is  that 
you  have  riiuney  coming  to  a  State  to  allow  a  State  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  women  on  welfare. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  if  that  money  is  withdrawn  I  am  not  so 
conlident  that  States  are  going  to  be  able  to  replace  it. 

Mrs.  Boxer.  My  question  is,  the  money  comes.  What  happens  to 
this  woman?  Give  me  an  example. 

Mr.  Perales.  Well,  women  who  are  enrolled  

Mrs.  Boxer.  A  success  story. 

Mr.  Perales.  A  success  story.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  what  we  try  to 
do  m  New  York,  is  to  assess  women  in  the  WIN  Program,  ff  we 
determine  that,  for  example,  what  is  needed  is  day  care  before  we 
can  enroll  that  person,  for  example,  in  classroom  instruction,  we 
perform  individual  assessments  of  people  and  it  takes  time  and 
money  to  do  that. 

What  I  think  is  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  somebody 
on  welfare,  you  have  got  to  find  out  what  their  needs  are,  you 
cannot  offer  a  woman  who  is  a  high  school  dropout,  who  has  been 
out  of  a  job  market  for  10  years,  the  same  services  that  you  are 
gome  to  offer  somebody  ^vho  has  had  a  history  of  work  experience 
and  has  just  been  out  of  the  work  force  for  18  months. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Tomorrow,  we  are  going  to  have  some  testimony. 
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Mrs.  Boxer.  Good.  Well,  I  intend  to  be  here,  but  I  think  what  is 
importanf  about  hearing  this  from  your  perspective  is  that  you  told 
something  that  I  was  not  tiiat  aware  of. 

In  other  words,  you  are  getting  enough  resources  to  enable  you 
to  treat  these  people  as  human  beings,  diifrerent  from  one  another. 
It  is  not  a  formula  that  says  each  woman  shall  do  thus  and  so.  You 
give  them  a  chance  to  personally  evaluate  the  individual,  see  what 
the  needs  are,  try  to  move  in  an  individual  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Perales.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Boxer.  OK.  I  have  a  second  question  which  is  a  little  con- 
troversial, and  it  has  to  do  1th  the  root  cavise  of  all  this  problem. 
You  know,  we  are  dealing  here  with  fallout  of  some  very  serious 
social  problems,  and  as  I  look  at  it,  as  a  person  who,  I  hope,  has 
some  common  sense  and  life  experience,  what  I  see  is  that  there 
are  pregnancies  in  teenage  years  which  are  leading  to  these  situa- 
tions. 

Doctor,  when  you  look  at  this  problem,  do  you  ever  focus  or  has 
your  work  ever  led  you  to  the  real  root  causes  of  these  problems, 
because  as  I  read  your  numbers,  you  are  telling  me  that  half  of  the 
people  on  AFDC  are  teenage  mothers. 

Mr.  Perales.  Went  on  AFDC  as  a  result  of  having  a  child  in 
their  teenage  years. 

Mrb.  Boxer.  Right  So,  obviously,  when  you  get  to  the  root  cause 
of  that,  we  may  be  more  successful  than  just  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  that. 

Dr.  GuERON.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  has 
come  up  with  a  solution  for  adolescent  pregnancy  or  the  route  from 
adolescent  pr^nancy  to  welfare  dependency. 

The  causes  of  welfare  dependency  are  very  complex.  There  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  looking  at  adoles- 
cent pregnancy,  some  evaluations,  and  I  would  say  they  lead  to 
more  qu^ions  than  answers. 

However,  clearly  from  the  testimony  you  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing from  David  Ellwood,  from  everybody  else,  you  cannot  walk 
aw^  from  that  problem  because  it  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
weliare  dependency,  and  it  is  the  group  for  which  you  spend  a  lot 
of  money. 

Possibly  one  of  the  problems  is  that  people  have  attempted  to  im- 
plement programs  directed  at  adolescent  parenta  that  do  not  offer 
enough.  Very  often,  we  look  at  programs  and  we  complain  that 
they  cost  too  much.  I  think  they  probably  do  not  cost  enough.  This 
is  a  population  that  you  have  to  work  with  intensively.  You^  need 
remedial  education.  Yon  need  skills  training  and  work  experience, 
and  while  a  ^oung  woman  is  involved  in  mat,  she  probably  also 
has  to  deal  with  day  care  and  support  services. 

People  have  to  be  willing  to  loake  an  expensive  ^commitment  up 
front  in  order  to  have  a  payoff  down  the  line.  I  would  suggest  that 
that  is  an  expensive  approach,  however,  and  an  important  effort 
that  we  coula  be  involved  in  is  testiiu;  a  number  of  different 
models  directed  at  such  people,  carefully  and  rigorously,  to  see 
whether  any  of  them  do  work.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  testimony 
you  have  heard  suggests  that  that  ought  to  be  done. 
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Mrs.  Boxer,  There  are  other  countries  that  have  had  more  suc- 
cess, have  lower  riites  of  teenage  pr^ancies.  There  are  other 
countries  in  Europe,  and  I  wonder  whether  you  have  ever  taken  a 
look  at  those  models. 

Dr.  GuERON.  The  Guttmacher  Institute  released  a  study  recently 
comparing  adolescent  pr^ancy  rates  in  different  countries,  and  I 
think  you  are  probably  going  to  hear  something  about  that  later  on 
also.  One  of  the  things  it  pointed  to  is  that  more  information  on 
contraceptives  and  opportunities  to  obtain  contraceptives  reduced 
rates  of  pregnancy.  TUb  is  something  that  this  country  has  a  hard 
time  grappling  with. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  I  think  that  is  a  very  simple  statement.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  mucl  Dr.  Gueron,  and  Mr.  Perales, 
for  your  statements.  ^  '  * 

Our  hBxt  witness  will  be  Jo  Anne  Roes,  Associate  CJommissioner 
for  Family  Assistance  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services.  Associate  Commissioner  R<»s,  if  you  will  join  us  at  the 
witness  table,  we  are  ready  for  your  ^'^timony. 

If  you  have  any  staff  people  whoui  you  would  like  to  have  join 
you  at  the  table,  that  is  fine,  or  if,  in  the  course  of  the  questionSi 
you  want  to  refer  to  them  in  their  seats,  that  is  acceptable  also. 
Whichever  way  you  desire  to  proceed. 

Ms.  Roes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cludnnan.  I  appreciate  that.  As  the 
committee  has  requested,  I  will  summarize  my  written  testimony. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  entered  into  the  record 
without  objection. 

STATEMENT  OF  JO  ANNE  B.  ROSS,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER 
FOF  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
Ms.  Ross.  Thank  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  subconunittee  today  and  pai-- 
ticularly  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  my  perspective  as  the 
administrator  of  the  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  Pro-  J  / 
gram  on  a  mmor  goal  of  this  administratioii-^promoting  self-suffi- 
ciency for  welfare  recipients. 

As  expressed  in  the  statute,  the  purpose  of  AFQC  is  to  enable 
States  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  needy  dependent  children 
and  their  parents,  and  to  help  these  parents  attain  or  retail  capa- 
bilities for  their  maximum  self-support  and  per^nal  independence. 

If  you  ask  the  average  person  what  the  purpose  of  ATOC  is,  most 
every  one  would  tell  you  the  first  part— that  AFDC  should  help 
parents  with  children  meet  basic  financial  needs.  Few  people  would 
go  on  to  address  the  second  part  of  the  AFDC  mission— the,  obliga- 
tion to  foster  self-support 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  I  think  we  lost  sight  of  a  very  impor- 
taut  distinction— that  it  is  OK  to  be  on  welfare  if  the  need  is  there, 
but  it  is  not  OK  to  stay  there  if  you  have  other  options.  We  let 
AFDC  become  a  program  that  permitt^  able4x)ai6d  adults  to 
choose  welfare  over  work.  This  is  not  a  choice  Congrees  intended, 
nor  is  it  one  that  society  supports.  Until  1981,  AFDC,  or  welfare, 
was  viewed  and  operated  almost  solely  as  an  income  transfer  pro- 
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We  did  a  very  good  job  of  proving  we  could  respond  to  a  family's 
financial  crisis  with  regard  to  timely  and  continual  issuance  of  ben- 
efits. But  we  were  far  less  successful  in  fostering  financial  inde- 
pendence and  promoting  work  efforts.  And  that  is  what  I  want  to 
spend  my  time  discussing  today. 

Welfare  recipients,  not  sxuprisingly,  if  you  think  about  it,  are 
like  everybody  else:  they  feel  the  need  to  work  and  contribute  to 
society  as  strongly  as  anv  of  us.  The  administration's  proposals 
were  designed  to  provide  them  with  the  opportimity  to  do  so. 

The  issue  of  economic  dependence  versus  independence  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  new  to  anyone  here  today.  It  has  been  debated,  dis- 
cussed, and  written  about  for  years.  The  advent  of  work  programs 
has  provided  us  with  an  opportunity  to  take  action  and  realize  the 
benefits  of  economic  independence.  That  is  what  work  programs 
are  ell  about—helping  people  choose  economic  independence  and 
breaking  the  cycle  of  welfare  dependency. 

The  work  ethic  that  shaped  our  Nation  and  drives  our  lives  is 
alive  in  AFDC  recipients.  The  fact  is  that  they  feel  the  need  to 
work  and  contribute  as  strongly  as  any  American.  The  problem  is 
that  thev  lack  some  of  the  essential  tools.  Usually,  when  you  and  I 
speak  of  tools,  we  are  talking  about  skills  and  equipment  But,  in 
this  case,  we  are  also  talking  about  something  far  more  basic, 
about  motivation  and  self-confidence. 

A  26-year-old  woman  I  talked  with  told  me  she  had  been  on 
AFDC  since  she  was  17  years  old.  She  had  never  worked  because 
she  did  not  think  she  had  anything  to  offer.  Through  CWEP,  she 
had  been  workir^  in  a  clerical  position  in  a  State  office.  In  4 
months,  she  had  learned  to  type,  to  file,  and  to  answer  the  tele- 
phones. 

She  said:  "I  never  thought  I  could  even  get  up  every  day  and 
catch  a  bus,  much  less  get  up  every  day,  catch  a  bus,  and  go  to 
work.  Now,  I  know  that  if  no  one  diowed  up  in  this  office  tomor- 
row, I  could  run  it  all  by  myself  for  the  day." 

You  see,  we  have  no  comer  on  the  work  ethic  and  we  never 
have.  It  w  simply  that  finally  the  work  ethic  has  become  an  operat- 
ing principle  in  the  welfare  system.  It  is  only  in  the  last  3  years, 
with  conmiunity  work  experience,  job  search,  grant  diversion,  and 
WIN  demonstrations  that,  for  the  first  time,  welfare  agencies  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  involved  and  begin  fulfilling  the  intent 
of  the  AFDC  statute:  To  help  adult  recipients  attain  and  retain  ca- 
pabilily  for  maximum  self-support 

The  charge  today  is  to  use  that  opportunity  for  positive  change. 
The  administration's  welfare  work  opportunity  proposal  provides 
that  opportunity.  Under  our  proposal,  for  the  first  tune,  all  States 
would  Ife  required  to  have  a  work  program  in  which  all  able-bodied 
AFDC  appUcants  and  recipients  would  be  expected  to  actively  par- 
ticip:.te.  However,  States  would  have  the  flexibility  they  need  to 
design  programs  which  meet  their  local  needs  and  constraints 
while  providing  maximum  help  to  recipients. 

In  addition  to  work  activities,  such  as  the  community  work  expe- 
rience program  or  CWEP,  grant  diversion,  job  search,  and  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  or  JTPA  training.  States  could  design  al- 
ternative work-directed  activities  or  develop  innovative  projects 
using  demonstration  authority.  ^ 
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The  work  opportunities  proposal  replaces  the  Work  Incentive 
lTt)gram  with  a  program  which  places  primary  re8ponsU)ility  with 
the  welfare  agency.  Federal  funding  for  the  first  year  would  be  set 
at  $145  million  with  funding  for  future  years  increased  to  accom- 
modate higher  levels  of  participation.  The  amount  provided  to  indi- 
vidual States  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  employable  AFDC 
recipients  in  that  State.  States  would  be  given  a  ^ear  phase-in 
period  to  achieve  a  participation  rate  of  75  percent  We  would  con- 
tinue to  exempt  from  participation  requirements  individuals  such 
as  the  aged,  disabled,  and  those  who  take  spe^  responsibility  for 
providing  care  at  home. 

This  proposal  would  result  in  a  net  Federal  AFDC  savings  of  $62 
million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  These  savings  would  be  achieved  with- 
out any  decrease  in  benefit  levels;  rather,  savings  would  be  reaUzed 
from  the  success  of  individuals  becoming  Sv<5lf-sufficient,  a  goal  we 
all  share. 

The  experience  of  States,  gathered  from  existing  programs  run 
by  welfare  agencies,  provides  strong  and  conswtent  evidence  for 
this  administration's  belief  that  work  programs  work,  that  they  are 
fair,  and  that  they  help  recipients. 

Our  experience  to  date  shows  work  programs  can  be  succeosful 
with  large  numbers  of  recipients.  For  example,  in  the  San  Diego 
work  pn^ram  that  combines  job  search  and  CWEP,  of  the  neany 
>!^lfare  recipients  expected  to  work,  over  90  percent  foxmd 
jobs,  left  the  rolls,  or  completed  the  program  within  9  months  of 
entering  the  program. 

Adequate  child  care  is  available.  Many  States  have  found  that 
they  greatly  overestimated  the  need  to  provide  this  service.  They 
found  that  many  recipients,  like  working  mothers  throughout  the 
country,  were  able  to  identify  and  secure  child  care  services  on 
their  own.  Where  recipients  could  not  find  services,  States  have 
found  innovative  ways  to  meet  the  needs. 

The  public,  sponsors,  and  participants  sapport  work  programs. 
Surveys  of  sponsors  and  participants  have  consistently  shown  that 
worksite  managers  and  participants  alike  feel  that  the  pit)gram 
provides  welfare  recipients  the  opportunity  to  make  meaningful 
contributions  to  the  work  force  while  fostering  their  self-esteem 
and  pride. 

In  adcUtion,  these  programs  have  gained  broad  public  support 
Polls  m  San  Di^o  and  North  Carolina  show  that  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  public  supported  work  activities  for  welfare' recipients.  E-.^n 
more  striking,  surveys  have  consistently  indicated  that  program 
partidpants  overwhelmingly  agreed  that  worK  requirements  are 
fair.  Finally,  evidence  firom  North  Carolina  indicates  that  the  insti- 
tution of  a  CWEP  Program  restilted  in  improvements  in  public  atti- 
tud^  about  the  welfare  system  and  welfare  recipients. 

Administration  of  the  work  program  belongs  in  the  welfare 
agency.  Evidence  from  the  first  year  evaluation  of  the  WIN  demon- 
strations strongly  suggests  that  the  most  succeesfiil  States  are 
those  where  the  welfare  agenpy  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
work  programs.  These  agencies  are  in  the  best  position  to  continu- 
ously mvolve  AFDC  recipients  in  work  activities  from  the  point 
they  enter  the  system.  In  addition,  welfare  agencies  ensure  that 
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the  most  disadvantaged  individuals  receive  the  attention  they  need  . 
and  deserve,  and  do  not  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Work  programs  promote  self-sufficien(r^  and  reduce  welfare  de- 
pendency. For  example,  in  San  Di^o,  52  percent  of  the  mothers 
participating  iu  job  search  and  CWfiP  found  jobs,  an  employment 
rate  25  percent  higher  than  the  rate  for  nonparticipants.  In  a 
^^^^^^SL^*^^^^"^?*^^  project,  employment  rates  for  job  search 
and  CWEP  participants  were  twice  as  high  as  rates  for  nonpartid*, 
pants. 

In  South  Carolina,  where  pilot  CWEP  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted in  two  counties,  gains  in  employment  for  CWEP  partid* 
pants  were  diamatic.  OvexBll  empljjonent  rates  for  CWEP  partid* 
pants  were  almost  three  times  those  of  nonpartidpants-— 22  pei*cent 
versus  8  percent.  Equally  imj^rtant  results  have  cpme  from  North 
Carolina:  redpients  in  counties  operating  CWEP,  who  left  AFDC, 
were  more  likely  to  remain  independent  than  those  in  counties 
that  have  not  implemented  the  program. 

Partidpation  must  be  mandatory.  For  example,  in  one  project  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  a  mandatory  Job  Search  Program  was 
run  in  half  the  counties  and  a  voluntary  one  in  the  other  naif. 

In  the  mandatory  counties,  significantly  more  redpients  achieved 
8elf-suffiden(9  than  in  the  voluntary  counties,  where  partidpation 
was  virtually  nonexistent  Mandatoiy  programs  serve  more  people 
and  reach  individuals  who  have  low  expectations  of  success  but 
high  potential^  the  very  individuals  who  benefit  most  from  these 
programs. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  woman  who  partidpated  in 
CWEP  and  then  was  hired  for  a  full-time  job,  I  asked  what  she 
liked  about  the  pro^^ram,  what  she  did  not  like,  what  she  would 
change  if  she  were  m  charge.  Her  response  was:  '1  onlv  have  one 
thing  to  say.  This  program  absolutely  has  to  be  mandatoiy.''  As 
vou  may  have  guessed,  that  was  not  exactly  the  response  that  I 
had  antidpated,  so  I  asked  her  to  elaborate.  She  continued  by 
sayirig:  "You  see,  if  it  had  not  been  mandatozy,  I  never  would  have 
participated.  I  have  never  really  had  a  job  other  than  doing  pickup 
waitress  work  now  and  then,  and  I  have  been  i|i,a  couple  of  job 
training  programs  which  led  no  place.  So,  I  would  have  opted  to 
stay  home  every  day  if  you  had  not  made  me  work  and  just  think 
what  I  would  liave  missed.  I  would  have  never  gotten  ilie  experi* 
ence  to  get  this  job." 

AFDC  is  a  program  that  deals  with  people  and  people's  lives,  and 
by  its  very  name,  exists  to  help  dependent  childi^n.  Over  the  long 
term,  I  know  of  nothing  better  we  can  do  for  these  children  than 
help  their  parents  become  good  role  models,  as  productive  and  con* 
tributing  members  of  sodety. 

We  cannot  quantify  things,  like  self-esteem,  pride  in  a  job  well 
done,  or  the  thrill  of  getting  your  first  job,  but  we  can  certcunly  see 
the  very  real  benefits  that  flow  from  them. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  comments,  the  AFDC  Progiam  has  two 
stated  purposes.  Our  first  responsibility  is  to  deal  with  a  needy 
family's  immediate  financial  crisis.  Our  second  responsibility  is  to 
help  individuals  achieve  economic  self-suffidenpy.  Our  success  in 
meeting  this  goal  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  any  long-term  solu* 
txon  to  the  problem  of  women  in  poverty.  Our  work  programs  offer 
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hope  for  the  future  through  increased  job  opporturities  and  im-  ! 
proved  self-esteem.  ! 

When  I  asked  one  young  woman  what  she  liked  best  about 
CWEP,  she  said  she  liked  tiie  fact  that  when  she  got  up  in  the 
morning  and  her  son  asked:  ^^om,  are  you  going  to  work  today?'' 
she  could  now  answer  **YeR*' 

That  is  what  the  admi^iistration's  work  opportunities  proposal  is 
all  about. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Ross  follows:] 
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I'm  plcaeed  to  appear  before  the  Sub-coeaittee  today  and 
particularly  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  ay  perspective, 
as  the  idminlstrator  for  thb  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  Program,  on  a  major  goal  of  this  Administration  — 
promoting  self-sufficiency  for  welfare  recipients. 

As  expressed  in  the  statute,  the  purpose  of  AFDC  is  to  enable 
States  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  needy  dependent 
children  and  their  parents,  and  to  help  these  parents  attain  or 
retain  capability  for  their  maximum  self-support  and  personal 
independence.    If  you  asked  the  average  person  what  the  purpose 
of  AFDC  is,  most  everyone  would  tell  you  the  first  part  —  that 
AFDC  should  help  parents  with  children  meet  basic  financial 
needs.    Few  people  would  go  on  to  address  the  second  part  of 
the  AFDC  mission  —  the  obligation  to  foster  self-support. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  I  think  we  lost  the  very  important 
distinction  that  it' a  okay  to  be  on  welfare  if  need  is  there, 
but  it's  not  okay  to  stay  there  if  you  have  other  options*  Ve 
let  AFDC  become  a  program  that  permitted  able-bodied  adults  to 
choose  welfare  over  work.    This  is  not  a  choice  Congress 
intended.    Nor  is  it  one  that  society  supports.    Until  1981, 
AFDC,  or  welfare,  was  viewed  and  operated  almost  solely  as  an 
income  transfer  program. 
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We  did  a  very  good  Job  of  proving  we  could  respond  to  a 
family* 8  financial  crisis  with  regard  to  timely  and  continual 
Issuance  of  benefits.    But  we  were  far  lesf  successful  In 
fostering  financial  Independence  and  promoting  work  efforts. 
And  that's  what  I  want  to  spend  my  time  discussing  today. 
Welfare  recipients,  not  surprisingly  If  you  think  about  lt»  are 
like  everyone  else.    They  feel  the  need  to  work  and  contribute 
to  society  as  strongly  as  any  of  us.    The  Administration's 
proposals  were  designed  to  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
do  so . 

In  1981,  this  Administration  put  forth  legislative  proposals  to 
refocus  the  program  and  emphasize  self-support.    The  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  or  OBRA,  contained  a  nximber 
of  provisions  which  centered  on  three  major  themes:  Targeting 
assistance  to  those  most  In  need,  improving  program 
administration,  and  stregthenlng  work  requirements. 

As  a  result  of  the  OBRA  changes.  States,  for  the  first  time, 
were  allowed  to  require  able-bodied  recipients  who  did  not  have 
young  children  to  participate  In  Community  Work  Experience 
Programs,  or  CWEP .    Uncler  CWEP,  welfare  agencies  assign  AFDC 
recipients  to  work  In  public  or  private  non-profit  agencies. 
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The  recipients  provide  public  service  and  acquire  (fork 
experience  in  exchange  for  their  benefits.    The  maxiawo  number 
of  required  hours  of  work  is  determined  by  dividing  the  welfare 
payment  by  the  minimiim  wage.    By  the  way,  required  hours  of 
work  is  In  important  distinction,  because  we*ve  found  that  many 
CWEP  participants  voluntarily  work  longer  hours.    It's  also 
important  to  point  out  CWEP  participants  are  serving  in  a 
variety  of  jobs  that  cover  the  gamut  of  the  workforce  such  as 
secretaries,  data  processors,  paramedics  and  policemen  to  name 
a  few.    Since  October  1,  1981,  22  States  have  implemented  CWEP, 
seven  on  a  statewide  basis.    And  currently,  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  nation's  counties  have  CVEP. 

OBRA  also  created  the  WIN  Demonstration  Program,  which  allowed 
State  welfare  agencies  to  take  over  administration  of  Work 
Incentive  programs.    Twenty-three  States  have  elected  to 
transfer  WIN  fron  the  employment  agency  to  the  social  service 
agency,  and  many  of  these  programs  are  using  innovative 
approaches  to  help  recipients  enter  the  workforce. 

In  1982,  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act,  or 
TEFRA,  provided  Statea  with  the  options  of  requiring  Job  Search 
of  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients.  Under  Job  Search,  States  are 
able  to  help  individuals  prepare  for  and  find  employment  by 
providing  a  range  of  services  that  can  Include  interviewing 
techniques,  methods  for  identifying  jobs  and  instruction  in 
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completing  Job  applications.    Twelve  States  currently  operate 


applicants  to  participate. 

Finallyf  last  year,  in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  or  DEFRA, 
Congress  allowed  States  to  operate  Grant  Diversion  programs 
which  pool  the  welfare  benefits  of  a  number  of  recipients  to 
provide  wage  subsidies*    Eleven  States  currently  operate  such 
projects . 

These  le;;islative  changes  are  important,  because  of  what  they 
mean  to  people       and  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  my  perspective 
on  what  these  programs  mean  to  the  people  you  and  I  serve* 
For  over  2  years,  I*ve  been  talking  about  exciting  things  going 
on  in  welfare  work  programs*    At  first,  I  got  the  information 
for  my  message  from  the  usual  sources:    statistics,  reports, 
press  stories  and  staff  briefings.    All  of  the  things  I  was 
reading,  hearing  and  telling  made  it  clear  to  me  that  there  was 
an  untold  story  behind  all  of  the  facts  and  fiqures  --a 
fundamental  change  in  how  we  view  our  Job  of  serving  the 
recipients  was  occurring,  and  it  was  a  change  with  far-*reaching 
consequences'*and  I  decided  I  wanted  to  see  it  for  myself* 

I  began  to  travel  around  the  country  vis ting  work  program  sites 
and  talking  with  the  people  who  are  making  it  happen* 
Vhat  I  found  reinforced  in  a  dramatic  and  personal  way  the 
extent  of  the  changes  in  attitudes  that's  been  taking  place 
over  the  past  few  years. 


Job  Search  programs  for  recipients,  and  nine  States  require 
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I  think  we*re  witnessing  a  major  shift  In  the  debate  about  the 
nature  of  social  welfare  policy  and  about  what  kind  of  help 
really  helps  people.    I  also  think  the  Administration's 
emphasis  on  work  programs  Is  the  genesis  of  the  change  In 
attitude^  and  expectations  about  work  and  welfare* 

For  example^  ray  visit  to  one  local  welfare  office  started  with 
a  briefing  from  the  work  program  staff*    Their  opening  dialogue 
went  something  like  this:  "Jo  Anne,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
when  our  State  legislature  was  considering  the  Community  Work 
Experience  legislation,  we  fought  It  tooth  and  nail.    We  were 
absolutely  convinced  It  could  never  work.    We  thought  it  was  a 
punitive  program  that  only  hurt  the  recipients.    We  wanted  to 
tell  you  this  up  front  because  we're  here  today  to  tell  you 
we've  done  a  complete  reversal  because  of  the  results  of  our 
program." 

They  went  on  to  say  that  people  were  not  only  gaining  skills 
and  finding  jobs,  they  were  also  finding  a  new  or  renewed  sense 
of  pride  and  self-worth.    And  they  were  using  their  new-found 
confidence  and  abilities  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
lives  and  economic  support  by  moving  Into  unsubsldlzed  jobs. 

That  Issue  of  economic  dependence  versus  Independence  Is 
certainly  nothing  new  to  anyone  here  today,    it's  been  debated, 
discussed  and  written  about  for  years.    The  advent  of  work 
programs  has  provided  us  with  an  opportunity  to  take  action  and 
realize  the  benefits  of  economic  Independence.    That's  what 
work  programs  are  all  about— helping  people  choose  economic 
Independence  and  breaking  the  cycle  of  welfare  dependency. 
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The  work  ethic  that  shaped  our  nation  and  drives  our  lives  is  i 
alive  in  AFDC  recipients.    The  fact  is  they  feel  the  need  to 
work  and  contribute  as  strongly  as  any  American.    The  problem  | 
is  they^lack  some  of  the  essential  tools.    Usually »  when  you 
and  I  speak  of  tools,  we're  talking  about  skills  and  equipment. 
But  In  this  case,  we* re  also  talking  about  something  far  more 
basic-^about  motivation  and  self-confidence. 

A  twenty-six  year  old  woman  I  talked  with  told  me  she  had  been 
on  AFDC  since  she  was  17  years  old.    She*d  never  worked  because 
she  didn't  think  she  had  anything  to  offer.    Through  CWEP, 
8he*d  been  working  in  a  clerical  position  in  a  State  office.  In 
four  months »  she  had  learned  to  type,  to  file,  and  to  answer 
the  telephones.    She  said,  "I  never  thought  I  could  even  get  up 
every  day  and  catch  a  bus,  much  less  get  up  every  day,  catch  a 
bus  and  go  to  work.    Now  I  know  that  if  no  one  showed  up  in 
this  office  tomorrow,  I  could  run  it  all  by  myself  for  the 
day." 

You  see,  we  have  no  corner  on  the  work  ethic,  and  we  never 
have.    It*s  simply  that,  finally,  the  work  ethic  has  become  an 
operating  principle  in  the  welfare  system.    It  is  only  in  the 
last  three  years,  with  Community  Work  Experience,  Job  Search, 
Grant  Diversion  and  WIN  Demonstrations,  that  for  the  first 
time,  welfare  agencies  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
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Involved  and  begin  doing  what  the  purpose  section  of  the  AFDC 
law  has  said  since  it  was  enacted:    To  help  adult  recipients 
attain  find  retain  capability  for  maximum  self-support. 

The  charge  today  is  to  use  that  opportunity  for  positive 
change.    The  Administration's  Welfare  Work  Opportunities 
proposal  provides  that  opportunity.    Our  proposal  which  was 
recently  introduced  by  Senator  Roth  and  is  being  introduced  by 
Representative  Campbell  today,  embodies  a  workable,  fair  and 
responsive  approach  for  assisting  AFDC  applicants  and 
recipients  in  their  efforts  to  become  self-sufficient.  It 
would  replace  the  current  WIN  program  whCch  has  failed  in 
involving  large  numbers  of  recipients  in  work  activities  and 
has  not  dealt  effectively  with  recipients  without  recent  work 
experience  or  Job  skills. 

Under  our  proposal,  for  the  first  time,  all  States  would  be 
required  to  hav  work  programs  in  which  all  able-bodied  AFDC 
applicants  and  recipients  would  be  expected  to  actively 
.participate.    However,  States  would  have  the  flexibility  they 
need  to  design  programs  which  meet  their  local  needs  and 
constraints  while  providing  the  maximum  help  to  recipients.  In 
addition  to  work  activities  such  as  the  Community  Work 
Experience  Program  or  CWEP,  grant  diversion.  Job  search  and  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  or  JTPA  training.  States  could  design 
alternative  work-directed  activities  or  develop  innovative 
projects  using  demonstration  authority. 
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The  Work  Opportunities  proposal  replaces  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  with  a  program  which  places  prinary  responsibility  with 
the  welfare  agency.    Federal  funding  for  the  first  year  would 
be  set  it  $145  million,  with  funding  for  future  years  increased 
to  .accommodate  higher  levels  of  participation.    The  amoxint 
provided  to  individual  States  would  depend  upon  the  number  of 
employable  AFDC  recipients  in  that  State.    States  would  be 
given  a  three-year  phasie-in  period  to  achitive  a  participation 
rate  o£  75  percent.    We  would  continue  to  exempt  from  this 
requirement  individuals  such  as  the  aged^  disabled,  and  those 
who  face  special  responsibilities  for  providing  care  at  home* 

This  proposal  would  result  in  a  net  Federal  AFDC  savings  of  $52 
million  in  FY  1986.    These  savings  would  be  achieved  without 
any  decrease  in  benefit  levels.    Rather  savings  would  be 
realized  from  the  success  of  individuals  becoming 
self-sufficient— a  goal  we  all  share. 

The  Work  Opportunities  propos&l  builds  upon  successful  State 
work  programs  made  possible  by  the  changes  in  OBRA,  TEFRA  and 
DEFRA.    In  addition  to  those  work  programs  whi<:h  I've  already 
described.  State  welfare  agencies  have  undertaken  thirty  eight 
special  demonstration  projects  to  test  and  rese&rch  innovative 
work  program  approaches.    These  include  11  model  CWEP  programs, 
10  grant  diversion  demonstrations  and  6  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  employ ability  of  women  with  children  under  age 
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six.    The  experience  frcw  Che  SCaCes  providea  atrong  and 
consistent  evidence  for  this  Adainlatratlon* s  belief  that  work 
prograras -work;  they  are  fair;  and  they  help  reclplenta. 

Our  experience  to  date  shows: 

*'Work  programs  can  be  succeasful  with  large  nunbers  of 
recipients.    For  exasple.  In  a  San  Diego  work  program  that 
conblnes  Job  search  and  CWEP,  of  the  nearly  5,000  welfare 
recipients  expected  to  work,  over  90  percent  found  jobs,  left 
the  rolls  or  completed  the  program  within  9  months  of  entering 
the  program. 

Adequate  child  care  Is  available.    Many  States  have  found  that 
they  greatly  overestimated  the  need  for  them  to  provide  this 
service.    They  found  that  many  recipients,  like  working 
mothers  throughout  the  country,  were  able  to  Identify  and 
secure  child  care  services  on  their  own.    Where  recipients 
could  not  find  these  services.  States  have  found  Innovative 
ways  to  meet  the  need.    For  est  ample.  In  Idaho,  CWEP  workers* 
hours  are  arranged  so  that  one  day  a  mother  v^atches  another's 
children  while  the  next  day  they  trade  places,  tri 
South  Carolina,  for  «ach  nine  CWEP  participants  placed  at  a 
day  care  agency,  25  day  care  slots  become  available  for 
children  of  CWEP  workers. 
"The  public f  sponsors  and  participants  support  work  programs. 
Surveys  of  sponsors  and  partlclpantL  have  consistently  shown 
that  work  site  managers  and  participants  alike  feel  that  the 
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prograns  provide  welfare  recipients  the  opportunity  to  sake 

aeaningful  contributions  to  the  workforce  while  fostering 

their  B^lf-esteem  and  pride* 
f 

In  addition,  these  prograas  have  gained  broad  public  support* 
Polls  in  San  Diego  and  North  Carolina  showed  that  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  public  supported  work  activity  for  welfare 
recipients*    Even  more  striking,  surveys  have  consistently 
indicated  that  program  participants  overvhelaingly  agree  that 
work  requirements  are  fair.    Finally,  evidence  from 
North  Carolina  indicates  that  the  institution  of  a  CVEP 
program  resulted  in  improvements  in  public  attitudes  about  the 
welfare  system  and  welfare  recipients. 

^Adminintration  of  the  work  program  belong?  In  the  welfare 
agency.    Evidence  from  the  first  year  evaluation  of  the  WIN 
Dejsonstration  strongly  suggests  that  the  most  successful 
States  are  those  where  the  welfare  agency  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  work  programs*    These  agencies  are  in  the 
best  position  to  continuously  involve  AFDC  recipients  in  work 
activities  from  the  point  they  enter  the  system.    In  addition, 
welfare  agencies  ensure  that  the  most  disadvantaged 
individuals  receive  the  attention  they  need  and  deserve,  and 
don*t  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

^Work  prograas  promote  self-sufficiency  and  reduce  welfare 
dependency.    For  example,  in  San  Diego,  52  percent  of  the 
mothers  participating  in  Job  search  and  CWEP  found  Jobs — an 
employment  rate  25  percent  higher  than  the  rate  for 
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non*particlpant8 .    In  a  smaller  Washington  State  project, 
employment  rat^ts  for  Job  search  and  CWEP  participants  were 
twice  as  high  as  rates  for  non-participants* 

In  South  Carolina,  where  pi\ot  CWEP  demonstrations  were 
conducted  in  two  counties,  gains  in  employment  for  CWEP 
participants  were  dramatic*    Overall  employment  rates  for  CWEP 
participants  were  almost  three  times  those  of  non-participants, 
22  percent  versus  8  percent*    Equally  important  results  have 
come  from  North  Carolina:    recipients  in  counties  operating 
CWEP  who  left  AFDC  were  more  likely  to  remain  independent  than 
those  in  counties  that  had  not  implemented  the  program* 
Participation  must  be  mandatory.    For  example,  in  one  project 
in  the  State  of  Washington  a  mandatory  Job  search  program  was 
run  in  half  the  counties,  and  a  voluntary  one  in  the  other 


In  the  mandatory  counties,  significantly  more  recipients 
achieved  self-sufficiency  than  in  the  voluntary  counties  where 
participation  wad  virtually  non-existent*    Mandatory  programs 
serve  more  people,  and  reach  individuals  who  have  low 
expectations  of  success  but  high  potential       the  very 
individuals  who  benefit  most  from  these  programs* 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  women  who  participated  in 
CWEP,  and  then  was  hired  for  a  full-time  Job,  I  asked  what  she 
liked  about  the  program,  what  she  didn't  like,  %/hat  she  would 
change  if  she  were  in  charge.    Her  response  was,  "I  only  have 
one  thing  to  say.    This  program  absolutely  has  to  be 
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nandatory.**    As  you  may  have  guessed,  that  wasn't  exactly  the 
response  I*d  anticipated,  so  I  asked  her  to  elaborate.  She 
continued  by  saying,  "You  see,  if  it  hadn't  been  mandatory,  I 
never  would  have  participated.    I*ve  never  r  lally  had  a  Job 
other  than  doing  pick  up  waitress  work  now  and  then,  and  X*d 
been  in  a  couple  of  Job  taining  programs  which  led  no  place. 
So  I  would *ve  opted  to  stay  hose  every  day  if  you  hadn't  made 
ne  work.    And  Just  think  what  I  would* ve  missed.    I'd  never 
have  gotten  the  experience  to  get  this  Job.** 

AFDC  ia  a  program  that  deals  with  people  and  people's  lives, 
and  by  its  very  name,  exists  to  help  dependent  children.  Over 
the  long-tern,  I  know  of  nothing  better  we  can  do  for  these 
children  than  help  their  parents  become  good  role  models,  as 
productive  and  contributing  members  of  society. 

Ve  can*t  quantify  things  like  self-esteem,  pride  in  a  Job  well 
done  or  the  thrill  of  getting  your  first  Job.    But  we  can 
certainly  see  the  very  real  benefits  that  flow  from  them* 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  comments,  the  AFDC  program  has  two 
stated  purposes .    Our  first  responsibility  is  to  deal  with  a 
needy  family's  immediate  financial  crisis.    Our  second 
responsibility  is  to  help  individuals  achieve  economic 
self-sufficiency.    Our  success  in  meeting  this  goal  must  be  the 
cornerstone  of  any  long* term  solution  to  the  problem  of  women 
in  poverty*    Our  work  programs  offer  hope  for  the  future 
through  increased  Job  opportunities  and  Improved  self-esteem. 
Vhen  I  asked  one  young  woman  what  she  liked  best  about  CVZP  she 
said  she^  liked  the  fact  that  when  she  got  up  in  the  morning  and 
her  sonUsked,  *'Mom,  are  you  going  to  work  today?**  she  could 
now  answer  '*Yes.*' 

That's  what  the  Administration* s  Work  Opportunities  proposal  is 
all  about. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Roes. 

Again,  we  are  going  to  use  the  5-minute  rule,  and  I  am  going  to 
defer  most  of  my  qu^tioning  until  the  other  members  have  had  a 
chance  to  ask  questions.  But  let  me  ask^  as  I  have  some  of  the 
others,  could  you  fill  in  for  us  some  of  your  background? 

Ms.  Roes.  Oh,  certainly.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

I  have  served  as  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Family  Assist- 
ance since  April  1988.  Prior  to  that,  I  served  as  the  Deputy  Associ- 
ate Commissioner  for  Family  Assistance,  b^pnning  October  1» 
1981.  Prior  to  that  position,  1  worked  for  4%  years  for  Senator 
Roth,  as  his  legislative  assistant  on  domestic  polity  issues  for  the 
Finance  Committee.  Prior  to  serving  in  that  position,  I  ran  a  title 
Vn,  it  was  then  title  VII,  I  believe  it  is  now  title  III-C,  nutrition 
program  under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  which  fed  1,000  senior 
citizens  a  day.  Before  that,  I  served  as  a  legislative  liaison  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  Mental  Health  Association  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  W'm  I  do  not  know  if  you  heard  much  of  the  testimony 
that  waL  resented  earlier  today,  but  I  think  that  if  you  have,  or  n 
you  have  staff  people  that  have,  you  will  note  that  just  about  ev- 
eryone agrees  on  the  effort  that  has  to  be  made  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  people,  especially  those  who  seem  to  be  trapped  on 
welfare,  to  get  into  a  position  of  self-dependency.  The  question  and 
the  issue  really  is,  how  do  you  best  acnieve  that,  not  whether,  in 
fact  that  is  a  desirable  goal. 

T  3re  are  several  Questions  that  have  been  raised  which  I  would 
like  you  to  address.  How  are  you  goins  to  be  able  to  focus  on  the 
small  minority  of  people  who  stay  on  tne  longest  and  who  cost  the 
program  the  most,  iUf  what  you  are  doing  is  reducing  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  available  to  the  States  for  dealing  with  the  problem 
while  at  the  same  time  mandating  that  they  deal  with,  by  the  third 
year,  a  75  percent  of  caseload  ratio?  How  is  that  achieved? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  experience  that 
we  have  to  date  indicates  that  States  are  having  great  success  in 
some  of  the  projects  with  targeting,  particularly,  the  long-term  wel- 
fare recipients  who  have  had  littie  or  no  work  experience. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  written  testimony,  I  have  visited  10  differ- 
ent work  programs  and  interviewed  approximately  8.5  to  40  of  the 
participants  in  those  programs,  and  many  of  them  were  just  the 
t3rpe  of  individual  you  described.  Individuals  who  had  no  recent 
work  history  and  actually  had  been  on  the  welfare  rolls  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time,  about  4  to  6  six  years.  They  were  the  people 
who  were  benefiting  the  most  from  the  experience,  as  I  learned 
through  my  discussions. 

I  believe  that  the  results  that  we  have  seen  in  some  of  the  dem- 
onstrations show  that  when  you  combined  job  search  with  CWEP, 
for  example,  in  Washington  State,  CWEP  actually  had  a  grater 
impact  on  long-term  welfare  recipients.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible, 
through  the  variety  of  provisions  that  we  offer  in  our  proposal,  for 
States  to  target  any  part  of  the  caseload  that  they  want  to. 

If  I  might,  just  for  a  moment,  review  exactly  what  our  proposal 
represents,  it  allows  States  a  tremendous  ^oimt  of  flexibility  in 
terms  of  what  they  want  to  do.  They  can  have  a  grant  diversion 
program  for  the  people  who  have  had  some  work  program  experi- 
ence  
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Mr.  Weiss.  What  about  prohibiting  States  from  providing  job 
education  P"d  training? 

Ms.  Ross.  Weii,  we  are  not  prohibiting  them  from  providing  edu- 
cation and  training;  we  allow  any  education  and  traming  provided 
under  JTPA  to  count  as  participation,  and,  as  you  know,  JTPA  is 
funded  at  $1.8  billion  for  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
which  

Mr.  Weiss.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  JTPA,  in  addition  to  the 
caseload  that  it  is  serving  wm  pick  up  all  the  people  who  are  on 
WIN  as  well?  Is  that  your  testimony? 

Ms.  Ross.  I  would  not  suggest  tb^t  it  could  pick  up  all  the  people; 
I  certainly  think  

Mr.  Weiss.  What  percent? 

Ms.  Ross.  I  would  certainly  think  we  could  pick  up  more  than  we 
do  currently.  The  statute  mandates,  as  I  am  sure  the  committee  is 
aware,  that  AFDC  recipients  receive  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
available  JTPA  funding  for  the  percentage  that  they  represent  in 
the  population. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Again,  is  not  the  issue  that  all  AFDC  recipients  are 
not  the  same,  that,  in  fact,  if  you  want  to  taraet,  you  have  to  spend 
more  by  way  of  training  on  those  who  are  the  hardest  to  place  in 
the  market? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  if  you  want  to  target  and  I  think,  clearly,  you 
would  want  to  target  different  activities  to  different  parts  of  the 
caseload,  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right. 

We  have  certainly  foimd  that  everybody  is  not  ready  for  grant 
diversion,  but  that  CWEP  is  particiuarly  appropriate  for  people 
who  have  no  work  experience.  Job  search  works  very  well  for 
people  who  have  no  exi)erience,  and  also  for  people  who  have  had 
some  recer^  experience  in  the  work  force. 

Getting  l>ack  to  the  issue  I  think  you  were  discussing,  which  is 
targeting  and  using  training  funds  to  target  the  population  that 
needs  those,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that  xising  JlPA  funds.  If 
you  target  a  certain  segment  of  the  AFDC  population  as  being  in 
need  of  training,  then  it  would  seem  you  would  want  to  direct  the 
JTPA  efforts  to  that  s^ment  of  the  population. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point  out  

Mr.  Weiss.  You  know  that  one  of  the  criticisms  that  has  been 
made  of  JTPA  to  b^in  with  is  that  it  is  being  uted  as  a  training 
device  for  those  who  are  most  job  ready. 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  those  criti- 
cisms and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  been  working  very 
hard  with  the  States  to  identify  places  where  States  have  very  good 
coordination  between  AFDC  agencies  and  JTjPA,  and  to  try  to 
spread  that  word.  It  helps  other  States  so  that  they  may  do  so  as 
well. 

Also,  we  undertook  a  contract  last  year  with  Jordan  De  Laurenti 
to  provide  training  to  States  on  work  program  management,  and  it 
is  offered  in  about  10  different  modules. 

One  of  the  modules  specifically  addresses  is  how  to  coordinate 
with  JTPA  and  the  successes  in  States,  including  what  they  did, 
how  they  went  about  making  sure  that  the  welfare  recipients  were 
getting  their  fair  share  of  the  funding  being  tai^eted,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  have  taken  up  more  time  than  I  intended. 
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Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  General  Accounting  OfSce  had  a  few  comments  about  your  ^ 
approach,  and  they  said  that  vour  compilation  of  work  progi  am  in-  ' 
formation  was  inadequate  ana  Vd  appreciate  your  conmiente. 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  I  believe  that  we  nave  some  very  goo4  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Walker.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  when  we  look  at  the 
demonstration  projects  that  are  currently  in  existence  in  the  OfSco 
of  Family  Assistance,  and  those  that  ire  coming  to  a  close,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  projects  started  by 
and  large  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  from 
the  point  in  time  that  a  project  is  approved,  there  is  usually  about 
a  6-month  lag  period  before  the  project  is  implemented  in  the 
State.  By  the  same  token,  by  the  time  a  project  ends,  there  is  about 
a  6-month  lag  period  imtil  we  get  an  evaluation  or  the  completed 
final  report  trom  the  project.  So,  if  you  look  at  that,  you  can  see 
that  we  have  lost  a  year,  basically,  right  theie.  The  mcgority  of 
projedB  started  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  hater.  So,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  only  2  years  of  actual  experience.  Thus,  I  think  the 
fact  that  we  have  gotten  some  final  reports  and  interim  reports 
tiiat  show  very  positive  results  offers  support  for  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  aata  that  GAO  used  for  their  analysis  given  to 
us  today,  as  far  as  you  know,  is  the  same  data  that  is  available  to 
you? 

Ms.  Ross.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is,  yes,  because  GAO  was  using  and 
reviewing  our  files  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Walker.  Did  they  give  you  the  courtesy  of  consulting  with 
you  about  the  conclusions  that  they  have  drawn  prior  to  coming 
before  the  committee  with  those  conclusions  today? 

Ms.  Ross.  They  did  net  give  us  a  briefing  on  what  their  conclu- 
sions were,  Mr.  Walker,  no.  They  did  ask  us  a  number  of  questions 
and  foUowup  questions  after  reviewing  the  files. 

Mr.  Walker.  So,  they  utilized  your  data,  drew  their  own  conclu- 
sions, but  then  did  not  discuss  those  at  all  with  you  so  that  you  had 
no  chance  to  comment  on  their  interpretation  of  your  data,  is 
that  

Ms.  Ross.  That  is  correct.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  were  also  higlJy  critical  of  the  source  materi- 
al used  as  the  basis  for  the  administration's  work  opportunities  leg- 
islation. Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Ms.  RosG.  On  the  source  material  used  by  OFA? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Ms.  Ross.  I  assume,  again,  that  is  a  criticism  of  the  demonstra- 
tion information  that  we  have  available,  and,  as  1  said  before,  I  be- 
lieve the  information  we  have  shows  that  our  demonstration 
projects  are  good  projects.  !  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
some  of  the  projects  are  conducted  solely  by  States  and  that  States 
run  them  and  conduct  the  evaluations.  Other  projects  are  conduct- 
ed by  the  States,  but  have  independent  contractors  conducting  the 
evaluations. 

For  example,  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corpora- 
tion is  doing  evaluations  of  nine  of  the  States  that  are  also  OFA 
demonstration  projects.  We  have  worked  verj*  closely,  in  fact,  with 
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the  States  and  MDRC  in  granting  waivers  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  those  programs.  The  results  of  the  first  MDRC  repeats 
are  certainly  extremely  encouraging.  So,  I  believe  that  the  source 
data  we  use  are  very  good  data. 

Mr.  Walker.  One  find  question.  I  stated  earlier  that  I  have 
some  reasons  to  be  suspicious  when  we  start  using  quota-based  syB- 
tems  to  determine  resxilts,  that  your  move  from  28-percent  to  50- 
percent  to  75-percent  participation  rates  does  strike  me  as  being 
something  that  ties  the  hands  of  people  who  participate. 

Would  you  like  to  give  us  your  justification  for  that? 

Ms.  Ross.  Yes;  I  would  be  happy  to  comment  on  that. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  in  the  past,  we  have  put  forth  li^^tive 
proposals  that  would  have  required  100-percent  paurticipation.  ,The 
States  expressed  concern  about  being  able  to  meet  t£at  kind  of  a 
requirement.  From  the  experience  we  have  had  wi^  our  demon- 
stration projects,  we  have  seen  that  some  States  have  been  able,  in 
the  early  years,  to  achieve  25-percent,  40-percent^  and  50-percent 
participation  levels— States  working  with  the  UP  population  up  to 
65-percent  participation  in  the  first  year  and  a  half. 

We  were  trying  to  be  more  reasonable,  quite  firanldy,  and  we 
were  trying  to  provide  some  flexibility,  that  is  why  we  set  the  25-, 
50-,  and  75-percent  phase-in  levels. 

I  think  it  is  also  impNortant  to  point  out  that  the  phase-in  level 
ends  at  75-percent  participation  and  does  not  move  up  to  100  per- 
cent for  the  nonexempt  caseload.  So.  it  still  allows  me  States  to 
decide  in  what  circumstances  they  think  it  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate to  require  work  or  perhaps  would  not  be  as  effective,  because  in 
25  percent  of  the  cases  they  can  still  not  require  people  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Rowland. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Just  a  couple  of  quick  questions. 

Would  you  give  us  some  examples  of  tne  kinds  of  demonstrations 
that  States  are  conductmg  and  their  approaches  to  help  AFDC  re- 
cipients become  self-sufficient? 

Ms.  Ross.  Yes;  there  are  a  number  of  things  going  on. 

We  have  seven  community  work  experience,  demonstration 
projects  going,  and  those  look  at  community  work  experience  from 
a  number  of  different  vantage  points.  Some  of  them  combine  em- 
ployment search  activities  with  community  work  experience;  some 
of  them  target  mothers  with  children  under  age  6,  some  go  down 
to,  for  example,  to  children  ages  3  to  6,  some  below  age  3. 

We  have  two  projects  that  are  focusing  on  provision  of  day  care 
through  community  work  experience.  We  have  two  work  saturation 
proiects  that  we  recently  funded  in  Philadelphia  and  San  Diego,  to 
look  at  the  way  that  a  State  would,  in  a  large  urban  metropolitan 
area,  get  large  numbers  of  welfare  recipients  involved  in  work  pro- 
grams, and  those  consist  of  a  range  of  activities. 

We  have  iob  search,  solely  job  search,  demonstration  projects  in 
progress.  Also  we  have  a  number  of  grant  diversion  projects  in 
progress  which  we  had  awarded  through  sp^pial  grant  funds  to 
seven  States,  operating  about  a  year  and  a  half  now.  Grant  diver- 
sion, as  you  may  be  aware,  is  the  provision  that  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  making  it  available  to  everyone.  But,  our 
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projects  are  still  in  progress,  and,  again,  they  are  testing  a  range  of 
things  in  grant  diversion. 

You  may  not  be  completely  sure  how  grant  diversion  works,  so  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to  explain  it.  It  is  a  program,  in 
which  you  pool  the  monthly  welfare  benefits,  for  the  participating 
recipients  and  you  then  make  that  money  available  to  employers 
who  use  it  as  a  wage  subsidy  to  pay  wages  to  the  participating  wel- 
fare recipients.  This  is  one  of  the  key  features  of  grant  diversion — 
it  will  move  recipients  away  from  the  welfare  system  in  that  they 
no  longer  get  a  check  from  the  welfare  agency,  rather  they  get  a 
paycheck  ffom  the  employer. 

The  kinds  of  things  we  are  looking  at  in  the  grant,  diversion 
projects  range  from  different  time  limits  on  participation— 6 
months  or  9  months  in  grant  diversion  to  different  percentages  of 
the  wage  being  subsidized 

In  some  States,  the  subsidy  level  is  about  $180  per  mbntl^  in 
other  States,  it  is  much  higher,  because,  for  example,  in  Florida, 
they  are  using  JTPA  funds  as  well  as  the  AFDC  grants.  Those  are 
some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  are  doing. 

I  would  be  happy  to  submit  a  complete  list  for  the  record,  if  you 
would  be  interested. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes;  I  v/ould  be  interested  in  that. 
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WORK-REUTED  SECTION  1115  DEMONSTRATIONS  -  4/1/85 
Job  Search  As8l«tance  for  Applicants 
Oregon— •'Coordinated  Job  Placenent  Project" 
Grant  No.  11-P-98080 

Description:    This  Statewide  WIN  Demonstration  tests 
the  effects  of  a  aandatory  job  search  requirement  for 
applicants  and  continuous  job  search  for  recipients. 
Applicants  who  are  not  exempt  from  WIN  are  required  to 
participate  In  job  search  for  a  fixed  period  not  to 
exceed  45  days*    During  this  time  an  AFDC  grant  Is  not 
opened,  but  Food  Stamps  and  support  services  are 
provided.    If  an  applicant  refuses  to  participate,  he 
or  she  Is  Ineligible  for  AFDC  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

Waivers:     Section  402(a) (19) (A)--to  require  parents 
with  children  age  one  to  six  to  register  for  WIN. 
Section  402(a) (35)--to  allow  a  fixed  period  not  to 
exceed  45  days  for  job  search,  during  which  time  an 
AFDC  grant  Is  not  opened;  to  allow  job  search  for 
recipients  to  exceed  eight  weeks;  and  to  allow  fixed 
sanction  periods  for  applicants  aild  recipients. 
Section  11i5(a)(2) — authority  granted  to  provide  FFP 
for  certain  expenses  during  the  work  search  period. 


Status:    Approved  August  15,  1981. 

Washlngton--"Inten8ive  Applicant  Employment  Services" 
Grant  No.  11-P- 98083 

Description:    In  its  first  year  this  demonstration 
tested  a  mandatory  applicant  job  search  program  as 
compared  to  a  voluntary  program.    Because  there  were 
few  volunteers,  the  voluntary  segment  was  dropped  In 
the  second  year.    In  addition.  Congress  amended  title 
IV- A  to  permit  mandatory  applicant  job  search. 
Therefore  the  demonstration  was  modified  to  compare 
mandatory  applicant  job  search.  In  which  AFDC 
eligibility  Is  not  delayed,  to  a  program  with  a  fixed, 
30-day  job  search  period  prior  to  AFDC  enrollment. 
Half  the  counties  ran  the  first  program,  which  followed 
the  statute,  and  half  the  counties  ran  the  experimental 
program. 
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Waivers:  Section  402(a)(1)— to  allow  different  ^ 
requirements  for  applicants  In  different  parts  of  the  \ 
State  •  I 

Section  402(a)(19)(A)— to  allow  the  State  to  require 
parents  with  children  age  three  to  tlx  to  participate 
and  to  nllow  exemption  from  WIN  registration  during  job 
search. 

Section  402(a)(35)--to  allow  an  application  to  be 
delayed  for  30  days  while  an  applicant  participates  In 
Job  search* 


Status:    Aproved  October  1,  1981 •  Terminated 
September  30,  1984.    Final  report  pendlnJ^, 

Callfornla--"A  Private  Sector  Alternative  to  Welfare 
Dependency" 

Grant  No.  1 l-P-98090 

Description:    This  demonstration  tests  the 
effectiveness  of  Intensive  job  search  assistance  In 
moving  people  Into  unsubsldlzed  employment.  The 
project  operates  In  San  Diego  and  San  Mateo  counties. 
In  San  Diego,  registrants  participate  In  job  club 
followed  by  a  CWEP  assignment.    In  San  Mateo, 
reglotrants  participate  In  job  club  followed  by  an 
individual  Job  search  component. 

Waivers:    Section  402(a) (1 )--to  allow  the  State  to 
provide  job  search  assistance  In  a  limited  number  of 
counties. 

Section  402(a)(19)(A)  to  allow  Job  search  to  extend 
beyond  eight  weeks. 

Section  111  5(a) (2)--authorlty  granted  to  provide  FFP 
for  Intensive  applicant  job  search  assistance. 
Including  administrative  expenses  and  support 
services. 


Status:    Approved  March  1,  1987. 

Maryland — "Employment  Initiatives" 
Grant  No.  n-P.98091 
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Description:    This  demonstration  testi;  the 
cost-ef fectivenciss  of  operatinx  a  ."Job  search  assistance 
program  for  AFDC  applicants*    Job  search  assistance  is 
offered  throuRh  .iob  clubs  at  two  sites*    The  prole ct 
requires  participation  of  all  AFDC  applicants  who  are 
not  exempt  from  WIN*  Applicants  who  refuse  to 
participate  are  removed  from  the  Rrant;  the  aeencv 
continues  to  process  the  grant  application  for  the  rest 
of  the  assistance  \init* 

Waivers:  Section  A02(a)(1) — to  allow  the  project  to  be 
run  in  only  two  counties* 

Section  402(a) (lO)--to  allow  the  State  to  require 
applicants  to  search  for  work  and  to  suspend 
applications  of  those  who  refuse  to  participate. 

Section  in5(a)(2)--authority  granted  to  allow  FFp  for 
administrative  expenses  and  support  services  directly 
related  to  Job  search. 


Status:    Approved  April  1»  1982. 
Minnesota--"Northeastern  Minnesota  AFDC  Demonstration" 
Grant  No.  1 l-?-98202 

Description :    This  project  tests  a  method  for  Preventing 
lon«-tem  AFDC  dependency  by  providing  financial  and 
employment  assistance  for  six  months  to  recently  unemployed 
families  who »  except  for  the  demonstration^  would  ^e 
ineligible  for  assistance  because  of  excess  personal 
property.    Participants  are  required  to  pay  back  assistance 
when  thev  sell  excess  property  or  obtain  eranlovment. 

Waivers:  Section  402(a) (1 )--allows  the  State  to  operate  the 
demonstration  in  only  four  counties  of  the  State. 

Section  402 (a)  (7) --to  allow  families  who  would  be  Inelijsihle 
for  AFDC  because  of  excess  non-liquid  personal  prooertv  to 
receive  AFDC  tor  up  to  6  months  with  provisions  for  pavback 
of  assistance  received. 

Section  402(a) (22)--to  allow  the  reoayment  of  overpayments 
through  CWEP  participation. 


Status:    Approved  October  1,  1984. 
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New  York--*' ADC  Tralnlng/EioploytDent  Assistance  Program" 
(ADC/TEAP) 

I 

Grant  No,  11-P-98191  I 

Description:    This  project  tests  whether  )?r8nt  diversion  is 
an  effective  technique  for  pronoting  etDpIoyroent  of  AFDC 
recipients.  AFDC  grants  are  diverted  tc  a  wage  pool  which  is 
used  to  supplement  wages  for  participants.    Participants  in  | 
this  project  are  employed  by  private  for-profit,  private 
non-profit  and  public  agencies.    Wages  are  supplemented  by 
diverted  AFDC  grants.    The  project  operates  in  29  counties  , 
and  New  York  City.    AFDC-Basic  and  AFDC-UP  recipients  may  ' 
participate . 

Waivers:    Section  A02(a) (1 )--to  allow  operation  of  the 
project  in  a  limited  number  of  counties. 

Section  A02(a)(7) — to  allow  the  State  to  disregard  project 
earnings  in  order  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount. 

Section  A02(a) (18) --to  waive  185Z  of  the  standard  of  need 
limit  and  allow  the  State  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount. 

Section  A02(a) (13)--waive  retrospective  budgeting; 

Section  402(a) (19) (A)--waives  100  percent  WIN  registration; 

Section  1 1 15(a) (2)--authority  granted  to  provide  Federal 
Financial  Participation  for  administrative  costs  of  the 
project  and  allow  matching  for  diverted  grant  funds. 


Status:     Approved  July  1,  198A. 

Utah  —  "Utah  Community  Work  Program  for  Two-Parent 
Families" 

Grant  No.  11..P-98190 

Description:    This  demonstration  tests  an 
alternative  to  the  AFDC-UP  proeram.    To  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  project  applicants  musn  have  had  recent 
attachment  to  the  work  force.    Both  parents  must  participate 
in  the  project  and  be  willing  to  accept  work  in  a  public  work 
proiect  for  32  hours  and  job  search  for  8  hours  each  week  to 
qualify  for  assistance.    Assistance  is  limited  to  six  months 
within  a  twelve  month  period,  with  payments  made  bi-weekly. 
Benefit  levels  range  from  $50.00  to  $110.00  per  week 
depending  on  household  size.    If  a  participant  refuses  to 
accept  a  job  offer,  the  entire  family  is  sanctioned. 
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Waivers:    Section  402  (a)(1)--to  Allow  differential  treatraent 
(experlviental  vs.  comparison  uroup  to  test  the  effect  of  a 
six  month  llait  on  benefits). 

Section  1115  (a)  (2)— Authority  granted  to  allow  for  the 
provision  of  limited  benefits  to  families  with  dependent 
children  where  the  adults  in  the  household  are  ineligible  for 
cash  assistance  through  other  Federal  programs. 

Section  1 115(a) (2)--authority  also  provided  to  allow  FFP 
program  and  administrative  costs  associated  with  operatini; 
work  requirements. 


Status:  Approved  August  1»  1984. 
II.    Saturation  Work  Programs 

California — "The  Saturation  Work  Initiative  Model  Project 
(SWIM)" 

Grant  No.  1 l-P-98201 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  feasibility  of  involving 
in  any  given  month  at  least  75X  of  eligible  program 
^participants  (WIN  mandatories)  actively  in  a  work  program 
component.    The  project  operates  in  San  Diego  and  targets 
8»000  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients.    All  Participants  are 
required  to  go  through  structured  job  search  for  three  weeks 
followed  by  13  weeks  in  CWEP.    If  employment  is  not  found,  a 
more  intensive  assessment  occurs  to  determine  which 
subsequent  program  activity  is  most  appropriate  (e.g. 
remedial  education »  skill  training »  OJT»  re-employment  search 
workshops*  additional  job  search*  etc.). 

Wa  ive  rs :  None 


Status:  Approved  September  30,  1984. 

Pennsylvania--"Demonstration  of  a  Saturation  Work  Program  in 
an  Urban  Area" 

Grant  No.  1 l-P-98199 

Description;    This  project  tests  the  feasibility  of  involving 
in  any  given  month  at  l&ast  75X  of  eligible  program 
participants  (WIN  mandatories)  actively  in  a  work  program 
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component    The  project  operates  in  Philadelphia  and  targets 
12»000  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients.    Participants  who  are 
job  ready  are  Innediately  referred  for  job  placenent  with  the 
Employment  Service,  private  enployment  agencies  or  JTPA. 
Those  not  job  ready  receive  an  In-depth  assessment  of  their 
functional  and  educational  levels  to  determine  which  program 
activity  l8  most  appropriate  (e.g.  remedial  education, 
English  as  a  Second  Language,  Adult  Basic  Education  or  a 
training  component  such  as  CWEl »  vocational  skills  training 
or  grant  diversion). 

Waivers:     Section  1 1 15(&) (2)— authority  granted  to  allow  FFP 
for  administrative  expenses  and  support  services  directly 
related  to  job  search. 


Status:    Approved  September  30,  198 
III .    WIN  Related  Demonstrations 

Oklahoma --"Assistance  Payments- -Work  Incentive  Exemption 
Waiver  for  Registration" 

Grant  No.  1 1-P-981 06 

Description:    The  project  tests  the  effects  of  requiring 
single  parents  with  children  under  the  age  cf  six  to 
participate  in  WIN  and  CWEP .    The  project  operates  Statewide 
In  conjunction  with  the  State *s  WIN  Demonstration  Program. 
Services  available  to  participants  include  job  search,  child 
care,  assessment,  medical,  work  experience  and  training. 

Waivers:     Section  A02(a) (19) (A) (v)--to  allow  the  State  to 
require  single  parents  with  children  under  six  years  of  age 
to  participate  In  WIN  and  CWEP. 


Status:    Approved  December  1,  1981. 
Pennsylvania — "WIN  Demonstration  Program" 
Grant  No.  11-P-98150 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  effectiveness  of 
allowing  a  State  legislated  Work  Registration  Program  and  the 
WIN  Demonstration  Program  to  operate  under  a  unified  set  of 
regulations.    Non-exempt  AFDC  applicants  are  referred  to  the 
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Office  of  Enploynient  Security  (OES)  for  work  registration. 
Once  an  application  la  approved,  the  AFDC  recipient  nust 
participate  with  OES  for  15  days  to  find  a  job  or  training 
opportunity.  If  OES  Is  unsuccessful,  the  recipient  Is 
referred  to  the  local  County  Assistance  Office  (CAO)  to 
participate?  In  the  Pennsylvania  Employables  ProRram  (PEP) 
program  for  15  days  to  secure  enployinent  or  training*    If  the 
participant  Is  still  unsuccessful  in  finding  enployinent  or 
training,  non-exenpt  recipients  are  required  to  participate 
in  work  experience*    Job  finding  and  training  efforts  of  both 
the  OES  and  CAO  continues  as  long  as  the  recipient  receives 
cash  assistance  and  remains  non-exempt* 

Waivers:    Section  402(a) ( 19) (A)**to  allow  exemption  criteria 
between  the  State  work  program  and  the  WIN  Demonstration  to 
be  compatible. 

Section  402(a)(l9)(F)--to  allow  the  State  to  eliminate 
protective  payee  requirements,  and  to  allow  uniform  sanction 
periods  for  the  State  Work  prograns  and  the  Win 
Demonstration* 


Status:    Approved  effective  October  1,  1982. 
Hichlgan--'*Work  Incentive  Demonstration" 
Grant  No.  1 1-P-961 10 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  impact  of  Includine  a 
larger  segment  of  the  AFDC  caseload  as  mandator'/  registrants 
in  WIH  Demonstration  Project.     Participation  and  completion 
rates  for  the  grouos  covered  by  the  waiver  authority  are 
being  compared  to  the  rates  for  the  legislatively  mandated 


Waivers:    Section  402(a) (19) (A)--to  allow  the  State  to 
require  WIN  registration  of  16-20  year  old  parents  without  a 
hieh  school  diploma  and  not  attending  school  full-tine;  to 
require  registration  of  parents  with  children  6  months  of  aee 
or  older;  to  require  registration  of  those  employed  30  hours 
per  week;  to  exempt  i>ersons  60  years  of  aee  or  older  and 
extend  sanctions  for  voluntary  reductions  in  earnings. 


Status:    Approved  March  1,  1982. 


group. 
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Arl2ona--**Work  Incentive  Deoonstratlon  Program" 
Grant  No.  11 

Description:    The  demonstration  tests  the  effects  of 
requiring  single  parents  with  children  age  three  to  six  to 
participate  In  WIN.    The  project  operates  In  previous  WIN 
sites  In  conjunction  with  the  WIN  Demonstration  program. 

Waivers:     Section  A02(a)  (19)  (A)  (v)— to  allow  the  State  to 
require  parents  with  children  age  three  to  six  to  participate 
In  WIN. 


Status:  Approved  May  1,  1982. 

New  York--"The  New  York  State  Modified  Work  Incentive  Program 
(ModWlN)  Demonstration" 

Grant  No.  ll-P-98187 

Description:     This  project  tests  vihether  providing  WIN  type 
/?mployment  assistance  In  non-WIN  counties  will  decrease  AFDC 
dependency  and  Increase  labor  market  participation.  The 
project  provides  WIN  type  etaployroent  assistance  to  AFDC 
recipients  who  have  been  determined  most  employable.  The 
project  provides  assessment,  Intensive  job  search  assistance, 
OJT  anu  referrals  to  other  agencies  for  support  services. 

Waivers:     Section  A02(a) (1 )--to  allow  the  State  to  operate 
the  project  In  29  counties. 

Section  4D2(a) (19) (F)--to  allow  the  State  to  use  a  30  day 
sanction  period  and  to  allow  the  State  to  forego  the 
protect ive /vendor  payments  during  the  30  d?v  sanction 
period. 

Section  402(a) (19) (A)--to  allow  for  less  than  100  percent  WIN 
registration  of  mandatory  reclple-'jts. 


Status:    Approved  May  1,  19J3 
Arkansas--"Project  Success" 
Grant  No.  1 l-P-981  16 
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Description:    This  project  tests  whether  placing  AFDC 
recipients  and  applicants  in  a  Job  search  component  at  an 
earlier  stage  reduces  dependence  on  welfare.    The  project 
focuses  on  applicants  and  recipient  aothers  with  young 
children.    The  program  operates  in  conj\inction  with  the 
State's  WIN  Demonstration  Progr&m. 

Waivers:    Section  402(a)(1) — to  allow  the  State  to  operate 
the  project  in  only  eight  counties. 

Section  402(a)  (19)  (A)  (v)— to  allow  the  State  to  require 
parents  whose  youngest  child  is  between  3  and  6  years  old  to 
particlpa-ze  in  WIN. 


Status:    Approved  August  1,  1982. 
IV.      CWEP  Demonstration^ 

North  Carolina--"Community  Work  Experience  Project" 
Grant  No.  11-P-98100 

Description:    This  project  pilot  tested  a  work  experience 
program  (CWEP)  thus  providing  information  on  program 
components  for  the  State  prior  to  a  decision  to  allow  CWEP  at 
county  option.    The  project  opera*:ed  in  8  counties,  including 
rural  areas  and  towns.    The  target  group  included  AFDC 
recipients  who  are  WIN  mandatory  as  well  as  single  parents 
with  children  three  and  older.    Types  of  work  experience 
included  home maker  aides  and  county  government  positions. 

Waivers:     Section--A02(a)(1 )--to  allow  the 
demonstration  t^  operate  less  than  Statewide. 

Section  402(a) ( 1 0)--to  allow  the  State  to  require  AFDC 
recipients  to  participate  in  a  demonstration  work  program. 

Section  1 1 15(a) (2)--authority  Is  granted  to  allow  FFP  for  a 
demonstration  work  program. 


Status:     Implemented  July,  1982.    Terminated  December  31. 
1983.    Final  report  received. 

California--*'San  Diego  Experimental  Work  Experience  Project" 
Grant  No.  11~P-98128 


•  ]C      53-771  0-85  < 
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Description:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  CWEP  on 
participants'  enployabillty  and  welfare  dependency.  It 
operates  in  San  Diego.    The  project  Is  linked  to  a  mandatory 
applicant  Job  search  dcaonstatlon.    Participants  are  required 
to  participate  In  Jcj  search  before  participating  In  CWEP. 
Both  AFDC-Baslc  and  AFDC-UP  recipients  participate  in  the 
project. 

Va Ive  rs :  None 


Statup:  Approved  October  1  ,  1982.  TeriDlnated  September  30. 
1984.    Final  report  due  December,  1985. 

New  Mexico— "Las  Cruces  Work  Experience  Project" 

Grant  No.  11-P-98135 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  a 
service-Intensive  CWEP  program  on  hard-to-employ  recipients, 
Including  recipients  about  to  lose  eligibility  because  their 
youngest  child  is  approaching  eighteen,  and  single  parents 
with  six  or  more  children.    The  project  emphasizes 
assessment,  client/Job  matching  and  monitoring. 

The  State  tracks  each  participant  to  determine  whether 
the  participant's  attitude  toward  work,  work  habits 
(punctuality  and  attendance)  and  job  performance  change 
significantly  over  the  course  of  the  project. 

Waivers:  NONE 


Status:  Approved  October  1,  1982. 

New  York- -"New  York  State's  CWEP  Demonstration  Model 
Evaluation  Plan" 

Grant  No.  11-P-981 26 

Description:    This  project  tested  vatious  adrolnlstr itlve 
procedures  for  operating  a  CWEP  project.    The  project 
operated  In  17  counties  and  used  different  administrative 
technique?  in  terns  of  sanctioning  regulations,  measuring 
cost  and  success.    The  project  provided  training  In  addition 
to  work  experience  to  prepare  AFDC  recipients  for  transition 
Into  regular  employment. 
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Waivers:    Section  402(a) (19) (F)--to  allow  the  State  to  varv 
sanction  period  froiD  site  to  site  (30/60/90  days  or  90/120 
days) 


Status:    Approved  October  1,  1982.    Terminated  March  30» 
1985.    Final  Report  Pending. 

Pennsylvania--"Demonstration  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  CWEP:     Inc^^ntives  for  Employment" 

Grant  No.  11-P-98120 

Description:     This  project  tested  the  effects  of  providine 
employment  related  assistance  to  AFDC  and  GA  recipients. 
Recipient  were  screened  and  referred  to  the  Office  of 
Employment  Security  (OES)  for  Work  Registration  prior  to  the 
authorization  of  public  assistance.     In  the  OES  recipients 
received  job  counseling  and  vouchers  for  use  bv  private 
employment  agencies.     If  the  recipient  did  not  find  a  job  a 
CWEP  assignment  was  made.    After  a  six  month  CWEP  assignment 
recipients  were  referred  back  to  the  OES.     CWEP  sponsors 
covered  the  allowable  transportation  and  work-related 
expenses  of  the  CWEP  participants. 

Waivers:  none 


Status:  Approved  October  1,  1982. 

South  Carolina--"CoTnnunity  Work  Experience  Proiect" 
Grant  No.  1 l-P-981  18 

Description:     This  project  tested  the  effects  of  CWEP  on 
recipients*  employment  and  welfare  dependency.     The  proiect 
operated  in  one  urban  and  one  rural  county.  Particioants 
worked  at  public  or  private  non-profit  agencies  and 
participated  in  a  two  week  job  search  trainine  component. 

Wa ive  rs :  None 


Status:  Approved  October  1,  1982.  Terminated  Sentenher  30, 
1984.     Final  report  pending. 
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Virginia--"CoTnniunity  Work  Experience  Demonstration  Prolect" 
Grant  No.  11 -P- 981  24 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  orovidine 
employment  assistance  to  AFDC  recipients.  Recipients 
initially  participate  in  four  weeks  of  job  search,  then  are 
assigned  to  CWEP.     Participants  are  reassessed  after  13  weeks 
and  may  be  referred  back  to  the  job  search  component. 

Waivers:  None 


Status:    Approved  October  1»  1982. 


Washineton--"CWEP  Demonstration  Project" 
Grant  No.  11-P-98121 

Description:    This  project  tested  the  impact  of  providing, 
various  types  of  employment  assistance  to  AFDC  recipients 
with  difterent  characteristics.    Participants  of  this 
demonstration  project  were  randomly  assigned  to  CWEP,  the 
State  Work  and  Training  Program,  or  the  WIN  Unassigned  Pool. 
CWEP  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  128  hours  per  month  for  four 
months.    The  project  operated  in  two  sites,  Tacoma  and 
Spokane . 

Wa ive  rs :  None 


Status:  Approved  October  1,  1982,  terminated  September  30, 
1983.    Final  report  received. 


Illinois--"DemonstratinR  A  Model  CWEP  Management  Information 
System" 

Grant  No.  18-P-002A3 

Description:    The  project  tested  a  system  which  automated 
otherwise  manual  processes.     It  included  a  data  base  of  CWEP 
sponsors  ancj  jobs  to  make  information  about  sponsor  status 
and  job  availability  readily  available  and  a  participant  data 
base  which  will  record  recipient  work  experience, 
employability  characteristics,  history  of  job  referrals,  case 
composition  and  referral  results. 
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Waivers:  None 


Status:    Approved  October  1,  1983.    TeriDlnated  January  1, 
1985.    Final  report  pending. 

Ohio — "CWEP  Operated  Daycare" 

Grant  No.  11-P-98160 

Description:    The  project  tests  the  feasibility  of  providing 
classroom  training,  on-the-job  training,  and  work  experience 
in  daycare  services  to  project  AFDC  recipients.  When 
training  is  completed  participants  are  referred  for 
certification  as  daycare  aides  or  daycare  heme  providers. 
After  certification  they  provide  daycare  services  for  other 
CWEP  participants. 

Waivers:  Section  402(a) (1 ) --to  allow  the  project  to  operate 
in  a  limited  geographic  area. 

Section  402(a) (1 9) (A)--to  allow  the  State  to  require 
participation  of  recipients  with  children  three  years  of  ap,e 
or  older. 


Status:    Approved  October  1,  1983. 

South  Carolina--"A  CWEP  Demonstration  to  Establish  Privately 
Owned  and  Operated  Daycare  Homes  in  Support  of  AFDC 
Recipients" 

Grant  No.  n-P-98180 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  feasibility  of  trainlne 
AFDC  recipients  for  careers  in  child  care.    The  project 
involves  four  groups  of  25  CWEP  participants  who  receive 
training  and  assistance  to  prepare  for  careers  In  family 
daycare.     Participants  selected  are  provided  a  formal 
educational  and  occupational  development  program,  including 
supervised  practicum,  a  work  experience  phase,  and  a  network 
of  assistance  and  on-going  training. 
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Waivers:  None 


Status:    Approved  October  1,  1$83« 
V»      Grant  Diversion  Demonstrations 
Maryland— "Grant  Diversion  of  AFDC  Recipients*' 
Grant  No.  ll-P-98138 

Description;    This  project  tests  the  feasibility  of  grant 
diversion  as  a  technique  for  promoting  employment  of  welfare 
recipients.    The  project  operates  In  two  sites,  one  urban 
and  one  rural.    Grant  Diversion  Is  one  of  several  components 
of  the  State's  Employment  Initiatives  program.  WIN 
mandatories  whose  employablllty  assessment  Indicates  a 
reasonable  chance  for  success  In  the  labor  market  are 
selected  for  Grant  Diversion. 

Waivers:  Section  402(a)l).-to  allow  the  project  to  operate  in 
only  two  areas. 

Section  402(a) (5)--to  exempt  participants  from  6-month 
redetermination  requirements. 

Section  402(a) (7) --to  allow  State  to  freeze  the  base  grant 


Section  402(a) (8) --to  allow  the  State  to  disregard  income  of 
participants 

Section  402(a) (lO)--to  allow  diversion  to  wage  pool; 

Section  402(a) (18)--to  waive  the  185  percent  standard  of  need 
test  and  allow  State  to  freeze  basic  grant 

Section  402(a) ( 14) --to  waive  monthly  reporting  requirements 
for  those  not  receiving  a  grant  directly. 

Status:    Approved  October  1,  1982. 
Colorado-.-"Weld  County  Welfare  Diversion  Program" 
Grant  No.  M-P-981  53 


amount. 
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Defcription:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  a  erant 
diversion  pro^ratn  on  participants'  enployability  and  welfare 
dependency*    This  three  year  demonstration  requires  AFDC 
applicants/recipients  to  participate  in  public  service  jobs 
at  niniiDun)  wage  for  S-week  periods  in  lieu  of  receiving  AFDC 
payiDents*    The  wa^es  paid  to  participants  are  made  up  of 
funds  diverted  from  AFDC  grants  they  would  have  received, 
JTPA  monies  and  other  local  funds*    Intensive  job  search 
activities  are  also  included*    A  participant  ^o  completes 
the  8-week  job  vroft.m*t  but  does  not  obtain  unsubsidized 
employment  during  the  period  may  re-apply  for  AFDC,  and,  if 
there  are  no  barriers  to  employment,  he/she  will  be  referred 
for  another  8-week  public  service  job* 

Waivers:  Section  402(a) (1 )--to  allow  the  project  to  operate 
in  only  one  area. 

Section  402(a) (5)--to  exempt  participants  from  6-month 
redetermination  requirements 

402(a) (7)--to  exclude  project  earning  to  freeze  the  base 
grant  amount. 

402(a) (8) --to  allow  the  State  to  disregard  the  income  of 
participants. 

402(a) (1 3) --to  waive  retrospective  budgeting 

402 (a) ( 14) --to  waive  monthly  reporting  requirements  of  those 
not  receiving  a  grant  directly 

402(a) (18) --to  waive  the  185  percent  standard  of  need  test 
and  allow  State  to  freeze  basic  prant 

402(a) (1 0) --to  allow  diversion  to  wage  pool. 

402(a)  (19)  (A)--to  exempt  project  participants  froTn  WIN 
regi  s tration. 

Section  1  1  15(a)  (2)--authoritv  is  granted  to  allow  for 
matching  of  diverted  grant  funds,  for  costs  associated  witb 
proiect  evaluation  and  for  providing  Workmen's  Compensation 
coverage  to  participants. 


Status:    Approved  Januarv  1,  1984. 
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Arizona — "Jobs  for  Opportunity  and  Benefits'* 
Grant  No*  11-P-98173 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  a  grant 
diversion  program  on  participants*  enployablllty  and  welfare 
dependency*    Employers  are  paid  $180  per  xDonth  for  six  months 
for  hiring  ano  retaining  welfare  recipients*    Recipients  are 
eligible  to  participate  if  they  have  received  AFDC  at  least 
three  months  or  have  ccnpleted  a  job  search  component  without 
finding  a  job*    The  project  operates  Statewide* 

Waivers:    Section  A02(a)(1) — to  allow  project  to  operate  in 
limited  number  of  counties* 

Section  A02(a) (5)--to  exempt  participants  from  6-month 
rede  term  in£t ion  requirement; 

Section  A02(a)(7)--'to  exclude  project  earnings  to  freeze  the 
base  grant  amount; 

Sectio-  A02(a)(10)--to  all  :v  diversion  to  wage  pool; 

Section  A02(a)(13) — to  waive  retrospective  budgeting; 

Section  A02(a)(14) — to  waive  monthly  reporting  requirement 
for  those  not  receiving  a  grant  directly; 

Section  402(a)(18)--to  waive  the  185  percent  standard  of  need 
test  and  allc>w  the  State  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount. 

Section  m5(a)(2)--authority  for  grant  diversion  was  also 
approved . 


Status:     Approved  October  1,  1983. 
Florida--"Trade  Welfare  for  Work" 
Gi   nt  No.  ll-P.98174 

Description:  This  project  tests  the  effects  of  a  grant 
diversion  program  on  participants*  employability  and  welfare 
dependency.     Recipients  who  complete  a  job  search  component 
without  finding  a  job  are  referred  to  the  JTPA  agency  which 
tries  to  develop  an  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  position  for 
that  individual.    Employers  who  hire  these  recipients  may 
receive  a  50  percent  wage  supplement  from  JTPA  plus  $190 
month  from  diverted  AFDC  grants.    The  project  is  intended  to 
operate  Statewide. 
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Waivers:     Section  402(a)(1)— to  allow  the  project  to  operate 
In  a  limited  number  of  counties* 

Section  A02(a)(5) — to  allow  the  State  to  exempt  participants 
from  6-month  redetermination  requirement; 

Section  402fa) (7)--to  allow  the  State  to  exclude  project 
earnings  to  freeze  the  base  Rrant  amount; 

Section  402(a) (lO)--to  allow  diversion  to  the  wage  pool; 

Section  402(a) (14)--to  waive  monthly  reporting  requirement 
for  those  not  receiving  a  grant  directly; 

Section  402(a) (18)' -to  waive  the  185  percent  standard  of  need 
test  and  allow  the  State  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount; 

Section  402(a) (8)(ll) ,  (III)  and  (Iv) --to  waive  application 
of  Che  Income  disregards  during  diversion  period* 

Section  1 11 5(a) (2)--authorlty  for  grant  diversion  was  also 
appr  oved . 


Status:     Approved  October  1»  1983. 

Malne--"'3*ralnlng  Opportunities  In  the  Private  Sector  (TOPS)" 
Grant  No,  11-P-98149 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  a  grant 
diversion  program  on  participant's  employablllty  and  welfare 
dependency*    Recipients  participate  In  a  three-phase  program: 
a  four-week  orientation  to  work  In  a  classroom  setting;  up  to 
12  weeks  of  work  experience  In  a  public  or  private  non-profit 
site;  and  up  to  six  months  of  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  In  a 
private  company*    A  combination  of  JTPA  funds  and  diverted 
AFDC  grants  Is  used  to  supplement  50  percent  of  the  wage 
during  the  OJT  phase.    The  project  targets  recipients  who 
have  been  on  the  rolls  at  least  six  months* 

Waivers:     Section  402(a) (1 )--to  allow  the  project  to  operate 
In  a  limited  number  of  counties* 

Section  402(a) (5)--to  exempt  participants  from  6-month 
redetermination  requirement; 

Section  402(a) (7)--to  exclude  project  earnings  to  freeze  the 
base  grant  amount; 
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Section  402(a) (lO)--to  allow  grant  diversion  to  a  wage  pool. 
A02(a)(lA) — to  waive  monthly  reporting  reqxUreiDent  for  those 
not  receiving  a  grant  directly; 

Section  A02(a)(18)--to  waive  the  185  percent  standard  of  need 
test  and  allow  the  State  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount. 

Section  11 15(a) (2)  authority  for  grant  diversion  was  also 
approved • 


Description:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  a  grant 
diversion  program  on  participant's  ereployabllity  and  welfare 
dependency.    Recipients  are  placed  In  an  on-the-job  training 
(OJT)  position  with  public  or  private  agencies  and  diverted 
AFDC  funds  are  used  to  supplement  50  percent  of  the  wage. 
The  duration  of  the  OJT  component  may  vary  depending  on  the 
skill  level  of  the  job.    The  project  operates  In  seven 
counties. 

Waivers;     Section  402(a) (1 )--to  allow  State  to  operate 
project  in  limited  number  of  counties. 


Section  A02(a)(5) — to  allow  the  State  to  exempt  participants 
from  6-month  rede termlninat Ions; 

Section  402(a) (7)--to  exclude  project  earnings  to  freeze  the 
base  grant  amount; 

Section  A02(a) (1 0)--to  allow  grant  diversion  to  wage  pool. 


Section  402(a) (14)--to  waive  monthly  requirement  for  those 
not  receiving  a  grant  directly; 

Section  A02(a) (1 8) --to  waive  the  185  percent  standard  of  need 
test  and  allow  the  State  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount; 

Section  A02(a) (8) ( lv)--to  waive  application  of  $30  and  1/3 
disregard  to  one  experimental  group. 

Section  1 115(a)(2)--authorlty  for  grant  diversion  was  also 
approved . 


Status:    Approved  October  1  ,  1983. 


New  Jersey--"Deraonstration  of  Grant  Diversion" 


Grant  No.  11-98172 
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Status:    Approved  October  1«  1983. 

Texas — "Job  Training/Work  Experience  Prolect" 
Grant  No.  n-P-9818  5 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  a  j^rant 
diversion  prograiD  on  participants*  employability  and  welfare 
dependency.    Recipients  are  placed  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  diverted  AFDC  funds  are  used  to  supplement  $180 
per  month  of  their  wage. 

Waivers:    Section  402(a) (1 )--to  allow  project  to  operate  in 
limited  number  of  counties. 

Section  402(a) (5)--to  exempt  participants  from  6-month 
redetermination  requirements; 

Section  402(a) (7)--to  allow  the  State  to  exclude  project 
earnings  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount; 

Section  402(a)(10) — to  allow  grant  diversion  to  wage  pool; 

Section  402(a)(l3) — to  waive  retrospective  budgeting; 

Section  402(a;(14)— to  waive  monthly  reporting  requirement 
for  those  not  receiving  a  grant  directly; 

Section  402(a)(18)--to  waive  the  185  percent  standard  of  need 
test  and  allow  the  State  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount; 

Section  402(a) (19) (F)--to  allow  the  voluntary  project 
participation. 

Section  1 1 1 5(a) (2)--authority  for  grant  diversion  was  also 
approved . 


Status:    Approved  October  1,  1983. 
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Vermont— "Grant  Diversion  Program" 
Grant  No.  1 1-P-98178 

Description:    This  project  tests  the  effects  of  a  grant 
diversion  program  on  participants'  employablllty  and  welfare 
dependency.    Recipients  are  placed  In  OJT  slots  for  up  to 
nine  months  and  diverted  AFDC  grants  are  used  to  supplement 
50  percent  of  their  wage.    The  project  operates  Statewide, 

Waivers:    Section  A02(a) ( 1 )--to  allow  project  to  operate  In 
limited  number  of  counties; 

Section  402(a) (5)--to  exempt  participants  from  6-month 
redetermination  requirement; 

Section  402(a) (7)--to  exclude  project  earnings  to  freeze  the 
base  grant  amount; 

Section  402(a) (10) — to  allow  grant  diversion  to  wage  pool. 

Section  402(a) (14)--to  waive  monthly  reporting  requirements 
for  those  not  receiving  a  grant  directly; 

Section  402(a) (18)--to  waive  the  185  percent  ste* dard  of  need 
test  and  allow  the  S::ate  to  freeze  the  base  grant  amount; 

Section  402(a) (19) (F)--to  allow  for  voluntary  project 
participation. 

Section  402(a) (8) (Iv)--to  extend  the  $30  and  one-third  Income 
disregard  for  the  duration  of  project  participation. 

Section  1 1 15(a) (2)--authorlty  fcr  grant  diversion  was  also 
aproved . 


Status:    Approved  October  1,  1983. 


Ohio--"Subsldlzed  Employoent  Project"  (SEP) 
Grant  No.  11-P-98171 

Description:    This   >roject  tests  the  effects  of  a  grant 
diversion  program  oi   participants'  employablllty  and  welfare 
dependency.    The  prelect  operate?  in  ten  counties.    A  public 
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or  private  employer  Is  subsidized  for  hiring  an  AFDC 
recipient  and  FFP  Is  available  for  up  to  a  nine  month  subsidy 
period.    The  amount  of  the  subsidy  Is  the  recipient's  entire 
AFDC  grant. 

Waivers:  Section  402(a) (5)--to  exempt  participants  from  6- 
month  redetermination  requirements 

Section  402(a) (7)--to  exclude  project  earnings  to  freeze  the 
base  grant  amount 

Section  402(a) (8)-~to  allow  State  to  disregard  the  income  of 
part  icipants 

Section  402(a) (10)"-to  allow  diversion  to  wage  pool. 

Section  402(a) (13) --to  waive  retrospective  budgeting. 

Section  402(a) (14)--to  waive  monthly  reporting  requirements 
for  those  not  receiving  a  grant  directly. 

Section  402(a) (18)--to  allow  the  initial  AFDC  grant  level  to 
be  frozen  and  diverted  to  an  employer; 

Section  402(a) (19) (F)--to  allow  voluntary  acceptance  of  a  SEP 
job  and  to  require  those  who  do  not  want  to  participate  In 

SEP  to  be  assigned  to  CWEP ,  job  search,  or  WIN; 

Section  402(a) (26)--to  deduct  child  support  payments  from  the 
initial  Rrant  amount  and  not  include  it  in  the  wage  subsidy. 

SFPF:  None 

Status:    Approved  August  1,  1984. 


VI.     SUPPORTED  WORK 

Dsscrlption:    The  following  projects  were  part  of  the 
National  Supported  Work  Demonstration  Project  (NSWDP)  which 
began  operating  in  1976.    The  NSWDP  tested  the  effects  of 
providing  work  experience  for  four  hard-to-employ  groups: 
ex-offenders;  ex-addicts;  high  school  dropouts;  and  long-term 
recipients  of  AFDC  with  little  work  experience.  The 
following  projects  provided  employment  assistance  to  AFDC 
mothers.     The  source  of  funds  for  these  projects  was  the  AFDC 
grant  which  wa*?  diverted  to  a  wage  pool. 
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Participants  worked  in  public  and  private  non-protlt  agencies 
under  close  supervision  with  other  supported  work 
participants.    Performance  standards  were  gradually  Increased 
until  the  participants*  performance  was  equivalent  to  a 
regular  enployee* 

Waivers:    402(a)(8);  402(a)(10);  402(a)(18);  402(a) (14)-«-to 
allow  the  AFDC  grants  to  be  diverted  and  maintain  the  base 
amount* 

Mas8achusettss--"Massachusetts  Supported  Work  Project" 
Grant  No.  1 1-P-90481 

Status:    Approved  December  1,  1976.    Terminated  November  30, 
1984.    Final  report  pending. 


New  Jersey — "Atlantic  County  Supported  Work  Program  for  AFDC 
Mothers" 

Grant  No.  11-P-57853 

Status:    Approved  July  1  ,  1976. 


New  York--"Wildcat  Service  Corporation  Supported  Work 
Program" 

Grant  No.  1 1-P-90605 

Status:    Approved  October  1,  1976. 


West  Virginia--"Supported  Work  Project  for  AFDC  Mothers" 

Grant  No.  11-P-57846 

Status:    Approved  July  1,  1975. 


Wisconsin--"Wi8consin  Supported  Work  Project" 
Grant  No.  11-P-90506 

Status:  Approved  February  1,  1977  Terminated  August  31, 
1984.    Final  report  under  review. 
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Mr.  Rowland.  Are  welfare  recipients  getting  the  proper  support 
services,  such  as  day  care,  in  your  opinion? 

Ms.  Ross.  Our  experience  indicates  that,  yes,  they  are.  By  and 
large,  as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  everyone  thoixght  day  care 
was  going  to  be  an  absolutely  overwhelming  problem,  but,  in  fact, 
it  has  not  worked  out  to  be  that  way  in  the  vast  mfyority  of  cases. 

In  some  of  the  places  I  visited,  I  foxmd  that  States  are  finding 
creative  approaches  to  providing  day  care. 

In  Ohio,  for  example,  they  have  CWEP  sites  that  take  care  of 
children  of  CWEP  participants.  The  same  thing  is  going  on  in 
South  Carolina,  where,  for  every  nine  CWEP  participants  placed  in 
a  day  care  facility,  the  State  receives  placement  slots  for  25  chil- 
dren of  AFDC  recipients. 

In  Idaho,  they  worked  out  a  situation  where,  if  one  day,  one 
mother  worked  in  community  work  experience  and  another  mother 
watched  her  child,  the  next  day  they  traded  places. 

In  addition  to  those  creative  approaches.  States  can  use  title  XX 
money.  We  also  match  at  the  50  to  50  administrative  rate,  if  the 
State  chooses  to  contract  with  a  day  C€u:^  provider. 

So,  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  are  being  done  to  take  care 
of  day  care. 

In  terms  of  transportation,  we  have  seen  similar  kinds  of  creativ- 
ity in  the  States.  In  West  Virginia,  and  in  other  States,  foi  exam- 
ple, the  school  buses  stop  and  pick  participants  up  along  their 
routes  and  take  them  to  the  schools  or  the  community  facilities 
where  they  are  participating  in  community  work  experience.  In 
many  cases,  the  States  have  made  every  attempt  to  locate  place- 
ments for  individuals  that  are  as  close  to  their  homes  as  possible. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  really  important  things  to  look  at  in 
terms  of  why  our  work  programs  are  really  working  and  why  the 
States'  work  programs  are  snowing  good  results.  The  States  clearly 
are  approachmg  the  whole  idea  very  differently  than  they  have  in 
the  past,  and  really  looking  to  solve  problems  as  opposed  to  sitting 
and  oelaboring  them. 

I  think  it  is  also  significant  that  States  are  using  the  same  kmd 
of  creativity  in  looking  for  job  placements  for  the  CWEP  partici- 
pants. CWeP  participants  currently  serve  in  over  a  100  different 
kinds  of  positions  that  cover  the  gamut  of  the  work  force,  such  as 
paramedics,  data  processors,  secretaries,  receptionists,  and  food 
service  workers.  The  different  women  that  I  talked  with  made  it 
clear  that  the  State  people  ^^'ho  are  working  in  the  program  cared 
about  trying  to  match  the  needs  of  the  recipient  with  the  place- 
ment, such  as  the  convenience  of  the  placement  to  their  home  and 
the  recipient's  particular  interest.  For  example,  if  the  recipient  was 
interested  in  working  in  the  food  service  business,  they  were  put  in 
some  sort  of  food  service  job.  If  they  were  interested  in  getting  in- 
volved in  data  processing,  they  were  put  in  a  position  where  they 
could  learn  how  to  use  a  word  processor.  Those  kinds  of  things,  I 
think,  are  all  very  significant  in  terms  of  the  creative  approaches 
States  are  using. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Thank  you.  • 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Ross,  I  do  not  want  to  seem  rude,  and  please  do 
not  take  my  questions  and  comments  as  being  that  way,  but  I  find 
your  testimony  almost  incredible.  I  mean,  with  all  tne  disagree- 
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ments  or  agreements  that  we  may  have  about  the  problem,  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  suggesting  that  day  care,  provision  of  day  care, 
was  not  a  very  serious  problem  in  the  attempt  to  get  mothers  on 
welfare  into  a  position  where  they  can  hold  a  job.  You  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  day  care  problem  has  been  solved  and  that  it  is 
not  a  problem  at  all,  are  you? 

Ms.  Ross.  I  am  not  suggesting  tha^  no. 

Mr.  Weiss.  OK. 

Ms.  Ross.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  no  need  for  day  care. 

but  I  

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Ross  [continuing].  Was  making  clear  that  the  need  has  been 

overstated,  I  think,  from  the  original  

Mr.  Weiss.  OK. 

Ms.  Ross  [continuing].  Pre  ^ition. 

Mr.  Weiss.  What  percentage  of  the  need  has  been  overstated? 
What  percentage  has  been  met? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  that  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer.  I  cannot 
quantify  it  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you.  So,  when  you  made  the  statement  that,  in 
fact,  day  care  is  not  a  problem,  you  are  pulling  something  out  of 
the  air,  which  m  not  related  back  to  the  facts  at  your  disposal,  is 
that  correct? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  first,  I  do  not  believe  I  made  t'  j  statement  that 
day  care  is  not  a  problem.  I  said  the  problem  of  u^/  care  had  been 
greatly  overstated  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Weiss.  But,  you  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  overstated? 

Ms.  Ross.  In  the  information  that  we  have  from  the  States, 
States  are  not  telling  us  that  they  are  unable  to  involve  people  in 
large  numbers  because  of  a  lack  of  day  care. 

Mr.  Weiss.  We  heard  testimony  here  tliis  morning  that  said  that. 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  that  may  be  

Mr.  Weiss.  You  have  more  testimony. 

Ms.  Ross.  There  may  be  problems  in  certain  areas.  I  am  not 
trying  to  suggest  there  are  not  problems  in  certain  places  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  simply  trying  to  give  a  broader  per- 
spective on  the  issue.  The  fact  is  that  day  care  is  not  the  single 
greatest  factor  in  terms  of  preventing  States  from  involving  

Mr.  Weiss.  Let  me  ask  you*a  fiactual  question. 

You  cited  the  experience  in  the  San  Diego  demonstration  project, 
and  there  may  be  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  there  have 
been  an  80-  or  a  90-percent  success  rate.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means. 

What  does  the  90-percent  figure  that  you  cited  refer  to? 

Ms.  Ross.  The  90-percent  referc  to  all  the  individuals  who  either 
completed  the  program  in  San  Diego,  which  was  job  search  and 
community  work  experience,  or  individuals  who  found  unsubsidized 
jobs,  or  individuals  who  left  the  welfare  rolls  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Well,  can  you  break  that  down  into  cat^ories.  What 
does  job  search  entail?  What  does  it  mean  that  they  completed  the 
requirements  for  job  search? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  job  search  involves  an  individuai  looking  for 
work,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  a  directed  kind  of  job  search  that 
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provides  staff  and  peer  support  to  the  recipient.  Some  of  the  States 
have  set  up  job  banks  and  are  getting  information  on  how  the  

Mr.  Weiss.  Are  you  saying  that  90  percent  of  people  who  partici- 
pated in  this  program  found  jobs? 

Ms.  Ross.  No;  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  Weiss.  OK.  What  percentage  found  jobs? 

Ms.  Ross.  That,  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  representative  from  MDRC  testified  earlier  toiday, 
and  I  think  it  would  probably  be  more  appropriate  for  her  to  talk 
about  specifics  of  the  MDRC  study. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Well,  Dr.  Gueron,  will  you  come  to  the  mike? 

Dr.  Gueron.  Fifty  percent  of  the  women  were  working  after  1 
year,  not  all  of  that  was  due  to  job  search,  but  the  employment 
rate  for  the  women  was  about  50  percent  and  for  the  AFDC  youth, 
who  were  primarily  male,  it  was  shout  60  percent. 

There  is  a  figure  in  the  report  that  breaks  out  the  90  percent, 
and  it  is  in  the  report  there,  but  I  do  not  have  it  on  

Mr.  Weiss.  OK.  That  90  percent  refers  to  all  the  various  combi- 
nations of  requirements  in  the  program  that  were  met  by  these 
people.  Not  that  90  percent  of  them,  in  fact,  found  jobs? 

Dr.  Gueron.  Yes.  It  was  constructed  in  order  to  show  what  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  the  9  months  had  not  been  reached  by  the  pro- 
gram at  all,  completed  the  requirements  or  moved  off  welfare. 

Mr.  Weiss.  OK. 

Dr.  Gueron.  But,  they  are  not  all  employed. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  as  to  what  percentage  of 
that  50  percent  had  found  jobs,  including  the  percentage  of  people 
who  had  been  on  the  program  for  the  8-year  time  period? 

Dr.  Gueron.  The  San  Diego  program  was  only  operated  for  appli- 
cants for  welfare.  It  was  not  operated  for  long-term  recipients. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Now,  do  we  have  any  statistics  which  indicate  what 
percentage  of  long-term  people  have  been  placed  in  jobs  in  any  of 
these  dem  ibi.ration  pro-ams? 

Dr.  Gueron.  We  have  been  looking  at— in  the  San  Diego  demon- 
stration and  in  some  recently  completed  work  in  Arkansas,  split- 
ting the  caseload  in  those  that— in  Arkansas,  we  were  looking  at 
recipients  and  applicants,  people  who  had  been  -^n  the  rolls  for  2 
years  or  more  and  those  who  had  not. 

The  results  were  confirming  of  other  work  .  we  had  done, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  welfare  savings  in  that  A*,  ^sas  program 
came  from  serving  recipients  and  kiiger  term  recipients. 

It  is  surprising  because  it  suggests  that  even  job  search  programs 
ought  to  be  reaching  into  the  caseload  and  working  with  the 
harder  to  employ.  But,  it  does  not  yet  get  at  whether  lhat  very— 
you  know,  if  you  can  look  at  that  very,  very  small  group,  about  15 
percent  of  the  caseload,  that  would  have  met,  for  example,  support- 
ed work  cxiteria,  whether  they  are  served  in  those  progr  t'ns. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Ross,  as  you  heard.  Dr.  Gueron  in  her 
testimony  indicated  that  she  shares  vour  f:,ithu8iasm  about  on- 
going demonstrations.  But,  she  said  that  she  is  particularly  con- 
cerned that  States  desperately  need  some  degree  of  stability  if  their 
current  initiatives  are  to  be  realized  and  thoroughly  evaluated. 

She  stated, 
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Migor  policy  for  administrative  change  at  this  time  would  seem  counterproductive 
to  the  intensified  efforts  of  those  programs  that  contribute  to  the  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency of  the  welfare  population. 

Would  you  please  comment  on  Dr.  Gueron's  conclusion? 

Ms.  Ross.  Yes.  My  response  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
different  facets  of  the  administration's  work  proposal,  in  fact,  do 
represent  the  very  provisions  that  have  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress since  1981.  C'^mmunity  work  experience  was  passed  at  that 
time  in  OBRA.  Job  search  was  passed  in  1982  under  TEFRA.  Grant 
diversion  was  passed  in  1984  under  DEFRA,  and  JTPA  was  passed, 
I  believe,  in  1983. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  have  not  had  mandated  programs  for  work  by 
Congress  

Ms.  Ross.  No  

Mr.  Weiss  [continuing].  Nor  have  you  authorization  of  experi- 
mental demonstration  programs,  is  that  not  correct? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  actually  it  was  authorization  beyond  experimen- 
tal demonstration  programs.  Those  provisions  tnat  I  just  men- 
tioned, sir,  were  passed  as  options  that  the  States  may  choose  to  do. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Options.  Right.  Options. 

Ms.  Ross.  They  were  not  mandated,  but  they  are  in  the  statute 
and  they  are  not  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  believe  that  you  indicated  earlier,  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  most  of  the  programs  have  been  in  existence  only  for  2 
years,  and  that  the  evaluations  are  still  preliminary,  is  that  your 
position? 

Ms.  Ross.  I  did  indicate  that  many  of  the  demonstrations  projects 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  short  period  of  time.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  that,  and,  for  those,  we  have  interim  or  final  reports. 

Mr.  Weiss.  If,  in  fact,  those  evaluations  are  still  preliminary, 
then  why  are  you  pushing  for  such  dramatic  changes  in  the  partici- 
pation requirements  in  funding  without  more  thorough  evaluation 
and  expenence? 

Ms.  Ross.  We  believe  that  the  reports  that  we  have  received,  as 
well  as  the  data  that  we  gather  on  an  ongoing  basis  from  the  exist- 
ing projects,  as  well  as  the  programs  States  are  operating  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  confines  of  our  demonstration  effort,  support  the 


think  we  feel  it  is  very  important  to  make  it  a  national  goal,  a  na- 
tional priority,  that  we  1  .^lieve  that  welfare  recipients  should  be  re 
quired  to  work  because  it  is  good  for  them,  and  it  helps  them,  and 
it  mv»kes  them  employable.  The  people  that  you  talk  to,  when  you 
talk  to  the  recipients  who  have  not  had  jobs  in  recent  years,  will 
tell  you  that  the  single  greatest  reason  they  do  not  have  jobs  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  experience.  That  is  one  thing  community 
work  experience  gives  them. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Did  you  indicate  that  your  agencnr  has  just  recently 
funded  a  demonstration  project  to  assess  whether  high  participa- 
tion can  be  attained  by  mandatory  programs? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  it  was  not  just  to  assess  whether  it  could  be  at- 
tained because,  as  I  indicated,  we  believe  we  have  evidence  that 
shows  that  high  participation  rates  can  be  achieved. 

The  two  work  saturation  demonstration  projects  that  I  was  refer- 
ring to,  in  San  Diego  and  Philadelphia,  also  look  at  the  different 
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methods  and  the  different  activities,  if  you  will,  that  might  be  most 
effective  in  terms  of  

Mr.  Weiss.  When  were  those  programs  funded? 

Ms.  Ross.  They  were  fimded  last  September. 

Mr.  W21SS.  And,  how  long  are  they  to  run? 

Ms.  Ross.  They  are  to  run  for  2  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  do  not  have  results  in  on  them? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  no,  no,  sir.  The  earliest  we  would  expect  a  final 
report  would  be  6  months  after  the  2-year  demonstration  period. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  am  not  charging  you  with  not  having  it  done,  but  I 
am  suggestmg  that  if  you  initiated  this  sluAy  because  you  wanted 
to  gain  additional  information,  why  did  you  push  again  for  a  dra- 
matic change  in  policy  before  the  information  was  in? 

My  understanding  is  that  in  the  volimtary  programs  that  exist, 
there  is  an  overbooking,  an  overr^istration,  for  participation  in 
these  programs. 

Ms.  Ross.  That  has  not  always  been  our  experience.  In  the  volim- 
tary programs,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  project 
I  described  earlier,  they  were  conducting  a  volimtary  prQ|[ram  in 
some  counties  and  a  mandatory  program  in  other  counties.  The 
mandatory  program  had  426  pjuticipants,  I  believe,  in  the  first  6 
months,  and  the  voluntary  program  had  10  participants.  In  fact,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  State  request^  to  eliminate  the  vol- 
untary part  of  the  demonstration  because  they  were  iiaving  almost 
no  participation. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Massachusetts  has  a  program  which  has  about  10,000 
participation,  and  probably  double  that  amount  waiting  to  partici- 
pate in  the  voluntary  progr*^. 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  I  would  contend,  sir,  that  ET  is  not  voluntary.  I 
have  talked  with  the  administrator  of  the  AFDC  Program  in  Mas- 
sachusetts at  great  length  because,  certainly,  it  is  a  program  that 
has  received  a  lot  of  visibility  and  attention.  We  are  always  pleased 
when  States  are  operating  successful  work  programs. 

The  fact  is  that  the  voluntary  aspect  of  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
gram is  at  the  point  of  deciding  what  the  participants  are  going  to 
do  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  work  activity— that  is,  they  are  aflowod  a 
choice,  which  is  why  it  is  called  ET  choices.  They  may  choose  to 
participate  in  job  search  or  some  kind  of  work  experience;  they 
may  choose  education  and  training;  or  they  may  choose  to  enter 
what  is  called  an  assessment  program  where  they  look  at  what  the 
particular  needs  of  the  indi\'iduals  are.  But,  that  is  the  voluntaiy 
aspect  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Well,  under  your  program,  the  education  aspects  will 
be  eliminated  unless  the  need  can  be  met  through  the  JTPA  pro- 
gram. 

Ms.  Ross.  The  funding  would  be  eliminated  unless  it  is  fundable 
under  JTPA.  That  is  correct.  I  think  one  thinR  that  is  important  to 
point  out,  though,  is  that  job  search  and  C^P  activities  are  not 
luU-time  activities.  In  our  existing  public  education  system  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  individuals  to  pursue  acquisition  of  a 
GED  during  the  day  and  at  night.  I  do  not  think  oiu  proposal 
would  prevent  anyone  from  doing  that. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Wall,  the  witnesses  we  heard  from  today  have  indicat- 
ed that  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  flexibility  in  the 
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State  programs  is  that  there  are  significant  differences  in  program 
goals,  administrative  capacity,  welfare  characteristics,  and  local 
economic  conditions. 

I  assume  that  you  agree,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  program  that  you 
cite  which  exists  in  the  State  of  Washington  may  be  quite  different 
than  the  situation  that  existed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Trying  to  impose  upon  Massachusetts  the  Washington  situation—a 
program  which  may  not  work  in  Massachusetts  or  vice-versa.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  I  would  agree  with  you,  and  I  would  say  that  we 
are  not  doing  that  in  our  proposal  V/e  are  allowing  States  flexibil- 
ity to  use  any  of  the  options  they  want  to;  they  do  not  have  to  use 
all  of  them,  they  may  take  any  of  the  options.  In  fact,  we  have  a 
fifth  option  that  allows  the  States  to  develop  their  own  kind  of 
work  initiative  chat  would  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  because 
we  wanted  to  leave  the  door  open  for  creative  ideas  from  the 
States. 

So,  I  would  suggest  to  the  States,  very  strongly,  that  we  are  not 
attempting  to  force  a  model  program  across  the  Nation  in  every 
single  State,  but,  rather,  to  allow  States  the  needed  flexibility,  as 
you  have  described  

Mr.  Weiss.  Will  the  $145  million  you  were  proposing  for  this  pro- 
gram be  adequate  to  cover  a  nationwide  program? 

Ms.  Ross.  We  believe  it  will  be  adequate  for  the  first  year,  for  the 
25-percent  participation  level,  as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony.  We 
would  expect  that  the  dollar  costs  will  increase  in  future  years  as 
participation  rates  increase. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  we  also  estimate  that 
there  will  be  about  $197  million  in  programmatic  savings  as  a 
result  of  people  fmding  employment  and  leaving  the  rolls,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  anticipating  a  net  savings,  which  the  States 
would  share  in  as  well. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Are  you  not  concerned  about  the  fact  that  your  fig- 
ures are  going  to  show  the  people  who  currently  are  gomg  on  wel- 
fare and  leaving  on  a  temporary  basis— who  stay  on  for  6  months, 
1  year,  9  months,  whatever,  2  months,  and  then  leave?  Do  you 
agree  that  is  going  to  show  the  sFme  characterLitic  that  currently 
exists  and  use  that  as  an  example  of  a  great  i  uccess,  when,  in  fact, 
you  will  have  done  nothing  new  except  expended  money  on  count- 
ing the  same  people  who  currently  find  jobs  on  tiieir  own? 

Ms.  Ross.  Well,  in  fact,  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  mformation  in 
terms  of  people  returning  to  the  rolls.  We  do  not  generally  havtj 
that  information  for  any  kind  of  work  activity  or  education  activity 
beyond  30  days.  That  is  the  normal  tracking  time  for  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram. 

However,  in  a  demonstration  project  in  North  Carolma,  m  com- 
paring the  counties  that  participated  in  CWEP  versus  those  that 
did  not  participate,  we  saw  a  situation  where  there  was  an  11-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  numbei  of  people  coming  back  on  the  rolls  in 
the  CWEP  counties. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  do  not  disagree  with  the  statistics  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  as  to  the  high  percentage  of  people  who  use  welfare 
only  for  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  leave  and  find  jobs  of  their 
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own,  that  it  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  AFDC  recipients 
who  is  in  for  e  long  stay?  You  do  not  disagree  with  that? 

Ms.  Ross.  I  believe  that  Bane  and  EUwood  said  ahout  15  percent 
of  the  people  who  go  on  AFDC,  or  at  any  given  point  in  time  50 
percent  of  the  people  receiving  AFDC,  are  in  the  midst  of  an  8-year 
or  longer  stay.  About  50  percent  of  the  people  who  go  on  AFDC 
will  have  a  2-year  or  shorter  stay. 

No,  sir.  I  would  not  disagree  with  tho?e  figures. 

Mr.  Wkiss.  ok.  You  are  not  concerned  that  again,  what  you  are 
going  to  end  up  doing  is  getting  those  people  who  are  on  for  only  a 
limited  period  of  time,  showing  up  in  your  figures  as  great  success 
stories,  when,  in  fact,  thoy  would  nave  done  exactly  the  same  thing 
without  the  benefit  of  your  $145  million? 

Ms.  Ross.  The  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  here,  and 
perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  gone  out  and  had  personal  experiences 
talking  to  the  participants  who  have  been  involved  in  the  pro- 
grams, is  that  it  is  important  we  not  underestimate  the  partici- 
pants themselves  and  their  attitudes  once  they  succeed  in  getting 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  finding  emplojonent.  Certainly,  the  women 
and  men  that  I  have  talked  to  that  have  found  emplojmient  as  a 
result  of  AFDC  work  programs  are  very  committed  to  continuing  to 
work,  to  moving  up  the  ladder,  and  they  view  the  experience  as  a 
foot  L*  the  door. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Nobody  disagrees  with  that. 

The  question  is  whether,  in  fart,  your  program  is  going  to  be  a 
giant  step  backward  rather  than  a  step  forward.  That  is  really  the 
issue. 

Ms.  Ross.  I  obviously  do  not  believe  it  will  be  a  giant  step  back- 
ward. I  do  think  it  will  be  a  giant  step  forward. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  do  not  have  the  information  to  be  able  to  tell  at 
this  point. 

Ms.  Ross.  I  believe  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  understand  you  have  another  appointment. 

Ms.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wfiss.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  pr^entation. 
Ms.  Ross.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Weiss.  The  next  and  final  panel  for  today  will  consist  of 
Helen  Blank,  director  of  child  care  for  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund;  Aviva  Breen,  executive  director  of  the  Minnesota  Commis- 
sion on  the  Economic  Status  of  Women;  Margaret  Dunkle,  codirec- 
tor  of  the  Equality  Center;  Susan  Berube,  marketing  coordinator  of 
Syncsort;  and  Dr.  Sandy  Weinbaum,  director  of  Access  for  Women. 

If  you  will  find  appropriate  places,  we  will  please  proceed  with 
the  testimony.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Weiss.  Ms,  Blank,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us.  Please 
proceed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HELEN  BLANK,  DIRECTOR,  CHILD  CARE, 
CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

Ms.  Blank.  That  is  fine.  I  am  ready.  I  just  came  from  a  hearing 
on  the  Higher  Education  Act,  because  we  are  seeking  some  child 
care  support  for  mothers  enrolled  in  institutions  of  Wgher  learn- 
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ing.  I,  again,  am  reinforced  about  the  lack  of  support  we  provide  to 
help  mothers  become  self-sufficient. 

I  think  it  is  very  important,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  to  day,  and  to  talk  about  ghild  care,  as  you  look  at  how  to 
help  AFDC  mothers  and  other  parents  seek  self-sufficiency.  I  would 
like  to  finally  set  the  record  straight  on  child  care. 

We  must  not  only  talk  about  unmet  needs.  We  find  that  the  need 
is  there  in  study  after  studv.  In  Massachusetts,  they  have  studied 
all  their  child  care  refenal  agencies,  a  third  of  the  parents  said 
they  were  not  finding  the  child  care  they  need  at  a  price  they  co\ild 
afford.  Oakland,  Califomia's  Child  Care  Impact  Committee  con- 
ducted a  child  care  study.  Again,  one-third  of  the  parents  found 
that  thev  had  an  adequate  degree  of  child  care  support. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  need  for  child  care,  as  well  as  the 
gaps  in  our  child  care  policy.  I  would  also  like  to  talk  about  the 
way  we  look  at  child  care,  and  the  way  we  look  at  helping  parents 
attain  self-sufficiency  because  it  is  certainly  cockeyed.  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  where  the  administration  comes  down  on  all  of  this. 

For  the  last  4  years,  the  administration  has  at  least  publicly,  al- 
though it  has  done  some  quiet  whittling  away,  very  strongly  sup- 
ported a  quality  preschool  program.  Head  Start.  However,  when 
tbay  talk  about  child  care  for  AFDC  mothers  participating  in  work- 
fare  and  other  similar  programs,  they  fail  to  apply  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  child  development,  which  we  have  learned  from  the  Head 
Start  experience  when  designing  child  care  programs.  What  we  end 
up  with  are  custodial  programs  at  best. 

We  know  that  child  care  helps  mothers  reach  economic  inde- 
pendence. Study  after  study  demonstrates  this  connection.  A  recent 
Census  Bureau  survey  found  that  45  percent  of  single  women  and 
36  percent  of  low  income  women  said  they  would  work  if  child  care 
were  available. 

In  1979,  the  California  Post-Secondary  Education  Commission 
cited  the  lack  of  adequate  low  cost  child  development  programs  as 
the  primary  factor  in  the  underrepresentation  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties and  low  income  women  students  in  higher  education.  Other 
State  studies  demonstrate  the  same  connection. 

A  mothei  in  Massachusetts  talks  about  the  importance  of  child 
care  to  her  ability  to  work: 

Things  ai-e  very  difficult  for  me  financially  right  now,  but  I  am  glad  I  h&ve  not 
l^t  my  day  care  totally,  as  I  thought  I  might  at  one  point  last  year,  f  felt  trapped  in 
the  welfare  system.  Day  care  has  given  me  the  freedom  to  get  an  education  so  that  I 
can  get  employment  and  some  day  get  totally  out  of  the  welfare  system. 

Secretary  Margaret  Heckler,  several  years  ago,  when  she  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  agreed  that  ''availabil- 
ity of  adequate  day  care  is  an  essential  element  if  welfare  mothers 
or  others  with  young  children  are  to  work." 

We  know  day  care  is  necessary  to  help  mothers  obtain  training 
and  education  and  go  to  work.  We  also  know  something  else  that  is 
very  important  and  should  not  be  separated  from  the  debate.  Child 
care  is  essential  to  help  children  be  more  productive  adults.  We 
know  that  Head  Start,  and  programs  HLo  Head  Start,  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  about  a  study  conducted  by 
Highscope  in  Ypsilanti,  MI,  "Changed  Lives.''  It  was  a  20-year  fol- 
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lowup  of  graduates  of  a  preschool  program  similar  to  Head  Start. 
"Changed  Lives''  found  that  the  total  economic  benefits  for  2  years 
of  quality  preschool  to  the  individual  child  and  to  society  as  a 
whole  outweighed  the  cost  by  seven  to  one. 

We  have  seen  that  programs  like  Head  Start,  with  a  strong 
parent  involvement  component,  can  improve  opportunities  for  low 
income  parents.  Twenty-nine  percent  Head  Start  staff  are  parents 
of  current  or  former  students.  Head  Start  is  a  quality,  comprehen- 
sive child  development  pn^am.  It  costs  about  $2,400  per  child,  for 
a  part  day. 

It  assures  that  all  the  childrens'  needs  are  met.  When  the  admin* 
istration  claims  it  supports  Head  Start,  and  recognizes  the  impact 
it  can  have  on  the  lives  of  children  in  families,  it  proposes  work 
programs  for  mothers  that  do  not  provide  the  child  care  support 
that  would  enable  their  children  to  participate  in  quality  child  care 
programs.  It  recommends  cutting  Federal  programs,  such  as  title 
XX,  that  provide  direct  support  for  parents  ne^ing  help. 

It  opposes  Federal  standards  that  would  ensure  that  child  care 
programs,  like  Head  Start,  must  meet  a  uniform  set  of  standards.  1 
find  it  terribly  ironic.  We  are  talking  about  the  same  children,  the 
children  who  meet  Head  Start  eligibility  standards,  which  are 
below  poverty  level,  are  the  same  children  whose  mothers  are 
urged  to  participate  in  wcrkfare  programs  using  catch  as  catch  can 
chud  care  arrangements. 

Why  do  mothers  need  direct  help?  Why  do  we  have  *  >  fund  slots 
in  supported  child  care  programs?  We  know  that  most  mothers  are 
working  because  they  need  the  income.  In  1983,  two-thirds  of 
women  in  the  work  force  were  single,  married,  widowed  or  di- 
vorced, who  had  husbands  who  earned  less  than  $15,000. 

Fifty-seven  prcent  of  employed  women  earn  less  than  $10,000. 
We  know  single  mothers  need  help.  In  1990,  one  in  four  children  in 
this  country  will  grow  up  in  a  single  parent  household.  In  1982,  the 
average  single  parent  earned  less  than  $9,000.  What  kind  of  child 
care  can  she  afford?  If  she  wanted  to  enroll  her  child  in  a  child 
care  center,  she  would  have  to  pay  about  $3,000,  which  is  30  per- 
cent of  her  income.  Child  care  experts  recommend  that  you  pay 
about  10  percent  of  your  income  for  child  care. 

Women  are  essential  providers  of  family  income  in  households 
with  two  wage  earners.  Eightv  percent  of  women  who  work  have 
husbands  who  earn  less  than  $30,000.  Even  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  need  for  child  care  support  i3  the  fact  that  one  out  of  four 
children  under  6  is  poor.  Where  are  they  during  the  day? 

We  know  child  care  is  a  shared  responsibility  between  parents 
and  the  private  sector,  and  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  but 
we  must  have  direct  Government  assistance  if  children  are  going  to 
get  the  support  they  need. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  we  have  a  tvro-tiered  child  care 
system  developing.  Fifty-three  percent  of  children  of  higher  income 
parents  are  in  preschool  programs  while  only  29  percent  of  low 
income  children  participate  in  such  programs. 

Federal  budget  cuts  have  fueled  this  two-tiered  system.  If  we 
look  across  the  country  at  day  care  centers,  we  see  the  same  situa- 
tion. Consider  Grand  Rapids,  MI.  Talk  about  child  care  needs. 
Michigan  used  to  have  a  $30  million  child  care  prc^am  before  the 
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title  XX  cutbacks.  They  now  have  approximately  a  $4  million  pro- 
gram. One  Grand  Rapids  center  used  to  serve  55  children,  all  of 
whom  were  poor  and  received  public  subsidies.  Now,  they  serve  31 
children,  none  of  whom  receive  a  subsidy. 

We  have  to  have  direct  support  to  deal  with  this  problem.  A  tax 
credit  is  not  sufficient  if  you  do  not  have  the  income  to  pay  for 
child  care,  no  matter  what  support  you  get,  you  cannot  take  it  out 
of  pocket.  Mothers  in  school  and  training  are  not  eligible  for  tax 
credits. 

Where  are  we?  What  do  we  offer?  We  all  know  that  title  XX 
social  services  block  grant  was  cut  21  percent  in  1981.  The  pain  in- 
flicted on  families  and  children  needing  child  care  was  extraordi- 
nary. In  1983,  34  States  served  fewer  children  than  they  had  in 


We  went  back  last  year.  We  were  curious.  The  media  was  full  of 
information  about  the  need  for  child  care.  The  demographics  have 
taken  off.  The  majority  of  mothers  of  young  children  are  working. 
How  did  State?  respond?  In  1984,  25  States  were  still  serving  fewer 
children  than  they  had  in  1981.  States  made  other  reductions 
which  affected  the  quality  of  child  care,  in  number  of  staff  and  in 
f^l'Sibility  standards  which  limited  families'  access  to  child  care. 

What  about  the  mothers  that  we  are  talking  about  this  morning? 
What  about  mothers  who  are  seeking  to  g£un  the  training  or  educa- 
tion necessary  to  move  towards  selfsufBciency  and  participate  in 
the  administration's  opportunity  society?  States  penalize  these 
mothers  even  more. 

Since  1981,  21  States  ha\  e  made  it  harder  for  mothers  in  school 
or  training  to  get  child  care  support.  Nevada  and  Kansas  do  not 
offer  any  title  XX  funded  child  care  for  parents  in  training  pro- 
grams. 

Washington  State  used  to  provide  title  XX  subsidies  to  parents 
enrolled  in  up  to  3-year  training  programs.  What  do  they  d^  now? 
Mothers  beyond  high  school  cannot  get  any  help. 

So,  what  do  we  have?  We  talk  alwut  welfare  denioiistration  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  Washington.  We  know  of  u  mother  who  had 
several  children.  She  had  alcohol  problems  ard  placed  her  4-year- 
old  child  in  foster  care.  The  woman  pulled  herself  together  and 
sought  help  from  Alcoholics  Anon3rmous.  She  got  her  family  togeth- 
er and  was  accepted  to  beauty  school.  She  had  tmished  high  school, 
but  she  could  not  go  to  beauty  school.  She  stayed  on  AFDC  because 
*hat  State  provides  no  child  care  assistance  to  mothers  who  are  in 
school  beyond  high  school. 

Texas  limits  eligibility  for  parents  in  school  to  1  year  of  post-sec- 
ondary education,  and  only  provides  child  care  support  to  mothers 
in  training  who  participate  in  State  employment  programs.  Other 
States  have  similar  limitations. 

What  about  other  ways  to  provide  child  care?  What  we  saw  be- 
tween 1981  and  1983  thai  was  also  troubling  was  a  move  by  a 
number  of  States  to  move  our  lowest  income  families  to  the  IV-A 
disregard.  Under  the  IV-A  disregard,  welfare  motiiers  pay  for  child 
care  out  of  pocket  and  supposedly  receive  a  larger  welfare  check. 

This  system  is  riddled  with  problems.  First  of  all,  the  money 
comes  out  of  pocket,  and  because  of  retrospective  accounting,  a 
parent  does  not  see  it  in  their  check  for  2  months.  Child  care  cen- 
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ters  which  operate  on  a  shoestring  cannot  help  tide  a  family  over. 
Secondly,  there  are  no  standards  on  this  care.  Thirdly,  the  calcula- 
tion method  penalizes  mothers  on  welfare  versus  mothers  who  are 
receiving  title  XX  subsidies  and  they  often  end  up  with  less 
income.  Fourthly,  mothers  with  very  little  income  are  forced  to 
choose  between  feedhig  their  children,  paying  the  rent,  paying  the 
doctor  bills,  keeping  the  heat  on  and  will  generally  use  the  lowest 
cost  child  care  possible. 

Michigan  was  the  only  State  that  conducted  a  study  on  the  ef- 
fects of  this  transfer.  They  found  that  the  two-tiered  system  was 
being  reinforced  that  I  spoke  about  before.  There  was  a  decline  in 
the  use  of  child  care  centers  and  an  increase  in  the  use  of  family 
day  care  homes. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  family  day  care,  but  we  want  to 
assure  that  preschool  children,  who  are  low  income,  are  getting  the 
same  kind  of  early  learning  exper  ces  as  higher  income  children. 
The  number  of  AFDC  families  i  center  care  dropped  from  21 
percent  of  the  total  in  April  19C      5  percent  in  April  1982. 

What  else?  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  look  at  our  whole  child 
care  system  m  we  talk  about  moving  AFDC  mothers  toward  inde- 
pendence. The  lack  of  resources  in  our  child  care  system  has  led  to 
eligibility  policies  which  punish  poor  families  who  have  managed  to 
obtain  child  care  assistance  for  small  steps  they  take  up  an  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

We  force  families  to  be  poor  and  stay  poor  to  get  help  in  meeting 
their  child  care  needs.  We  have  to  look  the  continuum  of  sup- 
port to  families.  Our  current  system  bounces  young  children,  who 
need  continuity  of  care,  who  need  stable  care  givers,  in  and  out  of 
child  care  slots. 

Eligibility  limits  in  States  are  so  tight  that  once  you  earn  not 
even  a  decent  salary,  but  simply  rise  above  the  poverty  level,  your 
children  are  bounced  out  of  child  care.  In  Texas,  if  a  family  earns 
more  than  47  percent  of  their  median  income  or  slightly  more  than 
$11,000  for  a  family  of  four,  it  does  not  get  any  help.  That  is  just 
above  the  poverty  level. 

Up  until  this  year,  Iowa's  eligibility  standards  were  below  the 
poverty  level.  Utah  is  now  debating  whether  to  maintain  a  policy 
which  has  eliminated  all  two-parent,  poor  families  from  child  care 
support.  What  are  wo  sajdng  to  mothers? 

In  States  that  do  not  have  a  sliding  scale,  income  guidelines^ 
again,  penalize  parents  who  experience  small  wage  increases.  We 
talk  to  child  care  providers  across  the  country  who  have  parents 
turning  dovm  wage  increases  to  remain  eligible  for  child  care  sup- 
port. 

We  must  encourage  policies,  such  as  Massachusetts',  which  says 
that  the  continuity  of  care  is  the  primary  consideration  in  child 
cara 

We  know  that  shortsighted  policies  Tmited  child  care  for  moth- 
ers in  school  or  training.  We  provide  support  for  1  year,  but  not  the 
second  year  of  training  programs.  Women  who  finally  receive  child 
care  support  when  they  are  enrolled  in  training  programs  find  that 
as  soon  as  training  is  over,  they  lose  such  support.  TTiey  are  forced, 
when  looking  for  a  job  (only  a  few  States  have  recognized  the  im- 
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portance  of  providing  child  care  during  job  search),  to  leave  chil- 
dren alone  or  in  less  than  satisfactory  arrangements. 

When  they  finally  find  work  in  low  paying  jobs,  they  find  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  a  waiting  list  for  chUd  care  assistance  or  that 
their  very  low  salary  has  made  them  completely  ineligible  for  any 
support.  Worse  yet,  the  children  have  been  shifted  firom  care  giver 
to  care  giver. 

We,  auso,  before  I  close,  need  to  look  at  the  total  resource  base  in 
our  child  care  system.  I  am  very  concerned  that  we  are  walking  on 
a  tightrope,  and  if  we  do  not  deal  with  this  issue  soon,  we  are  going 
to  pay  an  enormous  penalty  with  so  many  of  our  children  in  child 
care. 

Up  until  now,  the  child  care  system  hao  been  primarily  under- 

flrded  by  low  income  women.  We  talk  about  encouraging  women  to 
ave  jobs  and  child  care.  What  futures  are  we  encouraging  them  to 
pursue? 

Two  out  of  three  center  based  care  givers  earn  below  poverty 
level  wages,  87  percent  of  family  day  care  providers  earn  below  the 
minimum  wage.  What  happens  to  children?  We  see  enormous  turn- 
over such  as  a  41-percent  turnover  in  a  15-month  period  between 
1980  and  1981.  Again,  children  cannot  develop  a  stable  relationship 
with  care  givers  and  day  care  directors  cannot  even  schedule  train- 
ing programs  because  they  have  such  high  turnover. 

I  think  we  also  need  to  look  at  who  is  providing  child  care.  We 
talk  about  programs  where  mothers  can  provide  child  care  for 
other  AFDC  mothers.  We  know  that  training  makes  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  quality  of  child  care. 

Every  study  has  demonstrated  this  fact.  Some  skills  are  neces- 
sary to  work  with  young  children,  although  not  necessarily  a  2-  or 
4-year  degree.  We  must  look  at  the  kind  of  training  we  are  offering 
our  care  givers.  It  is  minimal. 

Quality  is  also  afffected  by  standards.  Two  key  components  of 
quality  care  are  staff  child  ratios  and  group  size.  We  have  States, 
such  as  North  Carolina  and  Ohio,  who  allow  one  care  giver  to  care 
for  eight  babies.  What  are  the  tradeoffs  if  we  want  to  have  more 
care  givers? 

Approximately  70  to  80  percent  of  a  child  care  center's  budget  is 
made  up  of  salaries.  So,  there  io  little  elasticity.  If  we  want  to  raise 
fees  tojparents  in  order  to  improve  quality,  where  are  we?  The  av- 
erage fee  in  child  care  centers  is  now  $40  to  $60  for  4-year-olds, 
and,  in  some  urban  areas,  over  $100  tor  infants. 

What  is  the  median  income  in  this  country?  It  was  $24,508  in 
1983.  There  is  not  much  room  to  maneuver  if  we  are  talking  about 
not  spending  more  than  10  percent  of  income  for  child  care  costs. 

The  States  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  solve  this  problem  without 
increased  Federal  support;  the  private  sector  is  not  gomg  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  child  care.  Where  are  we?  What  is  the  demand? 

New  Mexico  is  serving  3,700  children  with  its  title  XX  funds. 
Child  care  services  were  frozen  for  half  of  this  year.  Yet,  it  esti- 
mates that  more  than  50,000  children  need  child  care.  xiOuisiana 
has  a  waiting  list  of  4,000  children  for  its  title  XX  funded  child 
care  slots. 

Given  the  fact  that  child  care  is  essential  to  improving  the  fu- 
tures of  young  mothers  and  their  children,  we  have  to  move  ahead 
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to  build  a  child  care  system  that  is  consistent  with  these  dual  objec- 
tives. 

As  long  as  States  and  communities  continue  to  have  such  long 
waiting  lists  for  child  care  programs,  mothers'  participation  in 
training  programs  will  be  stymied.  If  we  continue  to  ignore  the 
wage,  quality  and  affordability  tradeoffs  that  plague  our  child  care 
system,  we  believe  that  the  long-term  ouUook  for  all  working  par- 
ents and  their  children  is  very  dismal. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Blank  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  nenbers  of  the  Comnittee,  I  am  Helen  Blank, 
Director  of  Child  Care  at  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.    CDF  is  a 
national  public  charity  created  to  provide  a  long-range  and 
systematic  voice  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  children.    He  are 
organized  Into  four  program  areas:    education,  child  health, 
child  welfare,  and  child  care  and  family  support  services.  We 
address  these  issues  through  research,  public  education,  monitor- 
ing of  federal  and  state  administrative  and  legislative  policies 
and  practices,  network  building,  technical  assistance  to  national, 
state,  and  local  groups,  litigation,  coronunity  organizing,  and 
formation  of  specific  issue  coalitions.    We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  status  of  child  care  availability 
for  low- income  families. 
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Child  care  is  a  vital  topic  for  faiaiiies  and  children.  Too 
often,  policyioakers  discuss  child  care  in  a  vacuum.    They  consider 
it  as-^a  part  of  an  initiative  to  help  nothers  work  or  they  examine 
how  child  core  can  help  further  the  optimum  development  of  young 
children.    They  fail  however  to  recognize  the  mter-relat ionship 
of  the  two  objecti'/,;;.     ThiG  leads  to  contradictory  child  care 
policies.    For  example,  the  istration  strongly  supports  a 

quality  preschool  program  such        Head  Start.     However »   it  fails 
to  apply  any  of  the  principles  cf  child  development  which  we  have 
^earned  from  the  Head  Start  expfrience  when  designing  child  care 
policies  addressed  to  low-incore  working  mothers.     As  a  result, 
the  child  care  programs  advocated  by  the  Ad^ '-^^stration  are 
custodial  at  best. 

Child  care  helpb  mothers  reach  economic  independence 

We  know  that  high  quality  child  care  is  important  for  at 
least  two  reasons.    Child  care  is  essential  if  women  are  to  parti- 
cipate in  training  programs  or  in  jobs  that  allow  them  to  move 
their   families  toward  self  sufficiency.     A  recent  Census  Bureau 
survey  asked  women  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  whether  they 
would  work  if  child  care  were  available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Fortyrfive  percent  of  single  women  replied  yes  as  did  36  percent 
of  lowincome  women  with  family  incomes  under  $15,000.     The  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  notes  that  the  .nability  to  locate 
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affordable  child  care  restricts  not  only  women's  enployaent  and 
training  opportunities  but  also  their  ability  to  participate 
in  federally  supported  education  programs. 

A  task  force  appointed  by  the  Governor  surveyed  Maine's 
child  care  needs.     The  survey  reinforced  the  importance  of  child 
care  as  a  service  enabling  families  to  inove  toward  self-sufficiency. 
"Nearly  20  percent  of  working  parents  said  they  would  work  more 
if  adequate  affordable  child  care  was  available.     More  than  25 
percent  of  the  non-workmg  parents  said  they  would  work  if  such 
care  were  available.    Their  survey  also  found  that  in  nearly  25 
percent  of  all  households  with  young  children,  one  or  more  of  the 
adults  was  forced  to  quit  work,  was  unable  to  take  a  job,  or  was 
unable  to  continue  training  or  education  because  of  lack  of  child 
care.* 

P  mother  in  Massachusetts  talks  about  the  importance  of  child 

care  to  her  ability  to  work: 

"Things  are  very  difficult  for  me  financially  right 
now,  but  I'm  glad  I  have  not  lost  my  day  care  totally, 
as  I  thought  I  might  at  one  point  last  year.     I  need 
day  care  so  I  can  work  and  attend  school.    Even  though 
the  incentive  is  not  there  to  work,  I  felt  trapped  in 
the  welfare  system.     Day  care  has  given  me  the  freedom 
to  get  an  education  so  that  I  can  get  employment  and 
some  day  get  totally  out  of  the  welfare  system." 

Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  shares  this  mother's  sentiments: 

"Availability  of  adequate  day  care  is  an  essential  element  if 

welfare  mothers  or  others  with  young  children  are  to  work." 
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Child  care  helps  children  to  bo  more  productive  adults. 

While  child  care  is  an  essential  component  of  any  program  to 
encourage  self-sufficiency  among  young  families,  supportive  child 
care  is  also  essential  to  insure  that  young  children  are  assured 
a  brighter  future  because  they  have  outained  the  building  blocks 
necessary  to  be  productive  adults.     Programs  such  as  Head  Start 
have  demonstrated  that  a  high  preschool  experience  can  make  a 
difference  m  the  future  of  children. 

Changed  Lives,  a  20  year  follow-up  of  graduates  of  a  pre- 
school program  J ' ke  Head  Start  found  that  the  total  economic 
benefits  for  two  years  of  <iuality  preschool  to  the  individual 
child  and  to  society  as  a  whole  out  weigh  the  costs  by  seven 
to  one. 

It  found  that  the  preschool  program  helped  children  once  they 
are  m  school  and  had  an  impact  on  them  for  many  years.  Compared 
to  their  peers  without  a  similar  experience,  preschool  graduates 
were  much  more  likely  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  were  less 
likely  to  be  misclassi f led  as  mentally  retarded  or  in  need  of 
special  education.    Children  with  preschool  education  did  better 
on  standardized  achievement  tests  m  reading,   language,  and  math, 
and  were  more  iikely  to  go  on  to  vocational  or  academic  training 
afte^  high  school. 

The  study  also  found  that  the  advantages  gained  by  preschoolers 
continue  into  adulthood.    They  are  more  likely  to  be  working  and  to 
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be  satisfied  with  their  jobs;  they  spend  more  time  employed  after 
graduation,  and  have  better  paying  jobs  than  non-attendees. 

Xhe  study  also  found  that  they  are  less  costly  to  society  than 
their  peers.     They  were  much  more  likely  to  be  supporting  tl- troselves 
and  less  likely  to  be  receivng  food  stamps,  AFDC,  Medicaid  or  general 
welfare  assistance.    Preschool  graduates  are  less  likely  to  be  m 
troi'^^ie  with  the  law  and  less  iikely  to  become  teen  parents  than 
those  without  preschool  experience.    We  have  also  -een  that 
preschool  programs  such  as  Head  Start  with  a  strong  parental  involve- 
ment component  can  improve  tppor turn  ties  for  low-income  parents. 
Currently,  29  percent  of  Head  Start  staff  are  parents  of  currert  or 
former  Head  Start  children. 

While  the  Administration  claims  that  it  supports  Head  Start 
recognizing  the  impact  it  can  have  on  the  lives  of  both  children 
and  Xheir  families,  it  proposes  work  programs  *or  mothers  that  do 
not  provide  the  child  care  «;i«pport  that  would  enable  their  children 
to  participate  in  quality  child  care  programs,  recommends  cutting 
feieral  prograrrs  that  provide  direct  support  for  parents  needing 
help,  and  opposes  federal  standards  that  would  insure  that  child 
care  programs  like  Head  Start  meet  a  uniform  set  of  standards. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  low-income  cliildren  whose  families  must  earn 
poverby  level  '/ayes  or  below  to  be  eligible  for  Head  Start  are  the 
sams  children  whose  mothers  are  encouraged  to  participate  m 
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workfare  programs.     However,  when  workfare  or  child  care  for  AFDC 
mothers  is  contemplated,   they  are  accompanied  by  policies  such  as 
a  $25  a  week  allowance  for  cnild  care  which  allows  for  custodial 
care  at  best. 

Child  care  assistance  must  be  provided  directly 

Why  do  mothers  need  direct  assistance  in  meeting  their  child 
care  needs?     The  Children's  Defense  Fund  believes  that  low-income 
families  must  have  access  to  child  care  support  through  a  targeted 
program  that  enables  them  to  purchase  high  quality  care.    We  know 
that  nearly  all  mothers  are  working  because  they  need  the  income. 
In  1983,  two-thirds  of  all  women  in  the  labor  force  were  single, 
widowed,  divorced,  or  had  husbands  who  earned  less  than  $15,000. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  employed  women  earn  less  than  $10,000. 

Over  12  million  children  or  one  m  five  live  m  a  single 
parent  family  under  18  years  of  age  headed  by  a  single  mother.  By 
1990  nearly  one  child  m  four  will  live  in  a  single  parent  household, 
double  the  1970  rate.     Half  of  all  black  children  now  live  with  tneir 
mothers  only.     These  female  heads  of  households  are  the  principal 
sources  of  support  for  their  familtes.    when  they  work,  they  need 
help  m  meeting  their  child  care  costs.     In  1983,  55  percent  of 
the  children  in  single  headed  families  were  poor.    The  average 
singl^  mother  with  children  earned  only  $8,951  in  1982.     She  would 
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have  had  to  pay  almost  one-third  of  her  income  (or  $3,000)  to 
purchase  center-based  child  care  m  most  communities.    This  is 
three  time'i  as  auch  as  the  ten  percent  of  income  that  is  considered 
reasonable  to  pay  for  child  care  expenses.     In  Cleveland,  30  percent 
of  the  calls  received  by  the  Child  Care  Information  and  Referral 
Service        the  first  half  of  1984  were  from  single  mothers.  Over 
70  percent  of  these  mothers  earned  less  than  $10,500  annually. 

WoiTien  are  also  essential  providers  of  family  income  m  house- 
holds with  two  wage  earners.     Among  married  women  who  work  outside 
the  home  25  percent  have  husbands  who  earn  less  than  $10,000.  In 
1983  more  than  50  percent  had  husbands  who  earned  less  than  $20,000 
and  nearly  80  percent  had  husbands  who  earned  less  than  $30,000 
per  year. 

Even  more  striking  evidence  of  the  need  for  direct  support  for 
child  care  is  the  fact  that  one  m  four  children  under  age  six  now 
lives  in  poverty. 

Obviously,  child  care  is  a  shared  responsibility  between, 
families,  the  government,  and  the  private  sector.     However,  there 
IS  no  doubt  low-income  women  must  have  help  from  the  government 
if  tney  are  to  be  able  to  purchase  quality  child  care. 

The  high  costs  of  child  care  are  contributing  to  a  two  tier  system 
of  care  for  our  youngest  children. 

According  to  Dr.  Sheila  Kamerman:     "Enrollment  rates  of  child- 
ren m  preschool  programs  are  significantly  higher  when  mothers 
have  larger   income  and  more  education.     Fifty-three  percent  of 
three  to  four  year  olds  with  median  or  higher  incomes  attended  a 
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preschool  program  in  1982  as  contrasted  with  only  29  percent  of 
those  in  lower^income  farailies.     Enrollncnt  rates  increase  as 
mothei^*s  education  levels  rise  and  still  more  when  mothers  are 
employed.     Not  only  is  there  growing  use  of  preschool  as  a  child 
care  service  for  the  three,  four,  and  five  year  olds  with  working 
mothers,  but  there  is  an  especially  high  use  by  affluent,  educated, 
working  families.     Because  most  of  these  programs  are  private  and 
relatively  expensive,  such  high  use  by  the  more  affluent  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  consequences  for  those  children  in 
lower-income  families  without  access  to  such  programs  whether  or 
not  their  mothers  work." 

Budget  cuts  fuel  the  development  of  a  two  tier  system. 

Federal,  stater  and  local  budget  cuts  have  placed  great  strains 

on  child  care  centers  and  family  day  crre  homes  already  receiving 

fragmented  and  inadequate  support.     In  order  to  keep  their  doors 

open,  some  child  care  centers  have  begun  to  serve  fewer  low-income 

children  and  families.     New  policies  have  eliminated  child  care  for 

these  families  or  resulted  in  fees  that  poor  families  cannot  pay. 

Centers  have  switched  to  a  greater  number  of  high  income  famixies 

who  can  pay.    This  pattern  can  be  seen  across  the  country. 

o    In  January  1980,  two  child  care  centers  in  Black 
t     Hawk  Cointy,  Iowa,  served  a  total  of  42  fee-paying 
children  and  58  poor  children  subsidized  under 
Title  XX.     In  November  1982,  the  centers  served 
60  children  whose  parents  paid  full  costs  and  only 
42  children  who  received  Title  XX  assistance. 
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o     In  WiiRington,  Delaware,  the  Salvation  Army  opened 
a  center  to  serve  the  children  of  working  poor 
families.    Recently,  it  faced  the  prospect  of 
closing  because  of  dwindling  enrollment.  About 
two-thirds  of  its  children  used  to  be  subsidized 
-T     by  Title  XXj  now  only  about  one-third  receive 
subsidies. 

o    A  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  day  care  center  used  to 
serve  55  children,  all  of  whom  received  public 
subsidies.     Now  the  center  serves  31  childdren, 
none  of  whom  receives  a  subsidy. 

Allowing  a  child  care  allowance  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  quality  child  care  will  not  help  alleviate 
this  two  tier  system. 

A  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit,  which  is  our  largest  child 
care  program,  costing  over  $2  billion,  and  available  to  all 
families  regardless  of  income  can  provide  important  help  to 
lower-middle  income  families  but  it  will  also  not  affect  the 
discrepancy  which  is  described  by  Dr.  Kamerman.     Families  with 
limited  disposable  income  are  simply  not  the  primary  benefici- 
aries of  this  apprcach  to  subsidy.     Young  mothers  enrolled  in 
school  or  training  programs  with  little  or  no  income  cannot 
use  a  tax  credit  to  help  them  meet  their  ?hild  care  needs. 

Federal  Support  for  Child  Care  has  diminished 

The  Title  XX  Social  Service  Block  Grant,  the  largest  source 
of  direct  federal  support  for  child  care  and  other  services  for 
children  and  families,  is  funded  at  $2.7  billion,  $600  million 
less  than  its  funding  level  would  be  if  it  had  not  been  cut  21 
percent  in  1981.     Even  before  the  cuts,  Title  XX  had  experienced 
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ninimal  increases  since  it  was  first  authorized  in  1976.     If  infla- 
tion is  taken  into  account,  the  FY  i984  authorization  for  Title  XX 
should  have  been  $4.5  billion.     Furthernore,  if  population  changes 
are  considered,  the  level  would  have  to  be  increased  to  $4.9  billion. 

The  cut  nade  in  Title  XX  in  1981  resulted  in  34  states  lowering 
spending  for  child  care  between  1981  and  1983.     Sixteen  states  cut 
their  Title  XX  child  care  expenditures  more  than  21  percent. 
Despite  growing  interest   in  child  care,  by  the  fall  of  1984  half 
the  states  were  still  spending  less  for  child  care  than  they  had 
in  1981. 

Between  i98l  and  1933: 

o     31  states  accomplished  reductions  m  the  number 

of  children  served  by  making  it  harder  for  families 
to  become  eligible. 

o     19  states  increased  fees  for  services,  imposed 
minimum  fees  or  allowed  copaynents  for  Title 
XX  child  care. 

o     24  states  reduced  funds  for  trainm  -  child  care 
worker  s . 

o     33  states  lowered  their  child  care  standards  for 
Title  XX  programs. 

o     32  states  cut  back  on  their  number  of  child  care 
staff  to  monitor  and  license  programs.     Texas  now 
has  240  employees  responsible  for  regulating  over 
26»000  child  day  care  providers.     In  1977  there 
were  approx iraately  10,000  child  care  facilities  in 
Texas  and  600  employees  m  the  licensing  division. 
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Child  care  help  for  n>oth->rs  seeking  to  _^din  the  training  necessary 
to  obtain  jobs  and  income  to  roove  their  families  out  of  jgoverty  is 
now  even  harder  to  find. 

^ince  1981,  twenty-one  states  have  made  it  more  difficult 
for  low-income  inothers  in  school  or  training  programs  to  be 
eligible  for  Title  XX  funded  child  care.     Nevada  and  Kansas  no 
longer  offer  any  Title  XX  funded  child  care  to  parents  in  training 
program.    Washington  State  used  to  provide  Title  XX  subsidies  to 
parents  enrolled  in  two-year  training  programs.     Now  child  care 
subsidies  are  limited  to  parents  in  high  school.     To  cut  corners. 
Arkansas  designated  parents  in  training  programs  as  the  state's 
jl   lowest  priority  for  Title  XX  child  care  assistance.    Texas  limits 
eligibility  for  parents  in  school  to  one  year  of  post-secondary 
education  and  only  provides  child  care  support  to  roothers  in  train- 
ing who  participate  in  stat«  employment  programs.     Alabama  ju*jt 
this  year  eliminated  child  care  support  for  roothers  in  training  or 
those  seeking  employment. 

Delaware  limited  its  Title  XX  child  care  su»5sidies  for  a 
number  of  women  in  school  or  training  programs. 

o     A  Delaware  mother  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  school, 
where  she  was  studying  accounting  and  computers,  in 
order  to  -egain  eligibility  for  child  c<jre.  Now 
she*s  working  attaching  yokes  to  men*s  shirts  in  a 
sewing  factor  and  earns  little  more  than  the  minimum 
wage.     She  says,  "I  just  had  higher  expectations 

*     for  myself  and  my  kids**. 
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The  following  nothers  are  also  not  atypicalt 

o  A  Washington  State  single  parent  mother  with  three 
young  children  ages  eight,  four,  and  one  struggled 
to  keep  her  fanily  together  and  iwve  off  dependence 

•     on  welfare.    A  year  and  a  half  ago,  she  placed  her 
four  year  old  in  foster  care  because  the  could  not 
handle  his  discipline  probleas.    She  turned  to 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  to  help  her  cope  with  her  own 
alcohol  problem.    A  parent-aide  volunteer  group 
also  helped  her.    She  grew  atronger  and  took  her 
son  back  home.    She  also  received  a  scholarship  to 
attend  a  beauty  school.    However,  the  lack  of  child 
care  for  mothers  on  AFDC  who  are  enrolled  in  training 
programs  in  Washington  has  not  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  take  advantage  of  the  scholarship.     She  sought 
to  attend  a  beauty  school*    However,  the  Xack  of  child 
care  for  mothers  on  AFDC  who  are  enrolled  in  training 
programs  in  Washington  has  not  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  take  advantage  of  {.he  scholarship. 

o    Jane  Anderson  had  a  baby  in  the  fall  of  her  senior 
year  in  high  school.    She  earned  her  high  school 
diploma  by  attending  special  classes  for  adolescent 
parents  that  included  a  nursery  for  the  babies. 
Jane  married  the  baby*s  father  but  it  did  not  work 
and  Jane  left  home  with  her  child. 

After  a  year  of  dependence  on  AFDC  Jant  .'•^cided  to 
go  to  a  school  so  she  could  eventually  support  her 
child  and  herself.     In  Hay  she  applied  for  an 
educational  grant  and  got  on  the  waiting  list  for 
child  care  assistance  so  she  could  go  to  school  in 
September.    When  she  checked  on  child  care  assistance 
in  August  she  was  told  that  funds  were  still  not 
available.     In  November  a  staff  member  called  Jane 
and  told  her  funds  were  available.     Jane  reported 
that  she  had  forfeited  her  educational  grants  because 
she  could  not  pay  for  child  care  hnrself. 

o    Mrs.  Brown* s  husband  left  her  with  two  preschool 
children.     She  tried  to  find  a  job  to  support  the 
children  and  herself .    Because  she  lacked  formal 
*      training  or  special  skills  the  jobs  open  to  her 
were  at  the  miniraLm  wage  level.    Her  gross  income 
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would  be  $580  and  her  child  care  would  cost  $365. 
Taxes  and  work  expenses  would  ti^ke  up  part  of  the 
reraainin;)  S215.     She  wants  to  work  to  preserve  her 
self-esteen  and  dignity  so  she  applied  for  child 
care  assistance.     Her  name  was  added  to  the  waiting 
-     list  and  she  was  advised  that  it  night  be  a  year 
before  funds  were  available  for  her  child  care. 
Mrs.  Brown  then  decided  to  go  to  school  so  she  could 
increase  her  job  potential.     She  needed  child  care 
assistance  in  order  to  go  to  school  and,  ayam,  her 
name  was  put  on  the  waiting  list  and  she  was  told 
she  may  have  to  wait  for  a  year.     To  survive 
financially,  Mrs.  Brown  applied  for  and  received 
AFDC  payments  of  $500  a  month. 

Focusing  on  the  child  care  needs  of  mothers  in  training 

programs  is  important  if  self-sufficiency  is  a  goal.  However, 

it  is  equally  important  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  adequate 

child  care  services  to  lower-income  mothers  who  have  completed 

training  programs.    Here  the  picture  is  also  bleak. 

A  «ove  by  a  nunber  of  states  to  support  our  lowest  income  <^^^/^;^^» 
rrlg^th^P  working  tamiiie..  are  eligible  tor  AFDC-through  the 
Title  IV-A  child  Care  DiSfeaarO  is  troubling. 

Since  1981  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Washington  State 
have  completely  shifted  funding  for  child  care  tor  employed 
families  receiving  AFDC  from  Title  XX  to  AFDC's  Title  IV-A  Child 
Care  Disregard. 

The  way  in  which  these  two  programs  work,  however,  is  very 
different.     Under  Title  XX,  the  family's  child  care  costs  are 
paid  for  either  through  a  contract  or  grant  with  a  particular 
child  care  center  or  family  day  care  home  or  through  a  voucher 
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to  the  lanlly.    Un2er  the  Title  IV-A  disregard,  the  faplly  must 
»ake  Its  own  child  care  arrangements  and  pay  out-of-pocket  for 

these  services.    The  state  then  'disregards'  these  child  care 

J" 

expenses  (subtracts  thera  froa  the  family's  earned  incone)  when 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  fa»ily»s  AFDC  grant.    This  results 
in  the  fa»ily»s  receiving  a  larger  AFDC  grant,  or  'reimbursement" 
for  its  child  care  costs. 

Unlike  Title  XX,  the  Title  IV-A  Child  Care  Disregard  is  open 
ended.     The  federal  governaent  will  reimburse  states  for  at  least 
50  percent  of  their  costs  for  AFDC  benefits  regardless  of  how  high 
the  total  cost  climbs. 

Thus,  states  presumably  can  use  AFDC  to  pay  for  at  least  part 
of  the  child  ca-e  costs  of  low-income  working  families  on  AFDC 
and  free  up  their  limited  Title  XX  dollars  for  other  services. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  creative  approach  to  chilu  care  financing. 

However,  there  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the  Child  Care  Dis- 
regard that  result  in  the  program's  funding  an  unstructured  and 
inadequate  child  care  system  for  poor  families. 

The  reasons  that  the  Title  iv-A  Disregard  does  not  work  *'*»11 
for  families  are  numerous.     First,  families  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  child  care  disregard  of  only  $160  a  month  per  child, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  care.     States  can  set  even  lower  maxi- 
mums for  part-time  care.     This  limits  families'  access  to  quality 
care  that  may  actually  cost  far  more. 
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Second,  child  care  centers  that  receive  Title  XX  funding 
nust  meet  minimum  state  or  other  applicable  standards  regarding 
the  quality  of  care  they  provide.    Under  Title  IV-A,  families 
must  locate  their  own  sources  of  child  care,  which  often  are  not 
required  to  meet  similar  standards  for  quality. 

Third,  through  the  Title  IV-A  Disregard,  families  with 
exceedingly  low  incomes  are  reimbursed  after  the  fact  for  child 
care  expenses.     Because  a  family's  current  AFDC  benefits  are 
calculated  on  the  family's  expenses  for  the  previous  month, 
these  benefits  may  not  reflect  increases  in  current  child  care 
costs . 

Often,  a  family's  day  care  costs  are  not  reflected  in  the 
AFDC  grant  until  two  months  later.     However,  welfare  famines 
cannot  afford  to  carry  this  expense  in  the  interim.    And  many 
child  care  programs,  which  are  also  operating  on  limited  budgets, 
cannot  wait  one  or  two  months  for  the  family  to  receive  its 
AFDC  check  and  pay  for  services  provided. 

Fourth,  AFDC  benefits  in  most  states  are  intolerably  low, 
failing  to  provide  even  a  maximum  leve>  of  decency.    A  family's 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  child  care  must  compete  with  other,  even 
more  basic  needs,  such  as  heat,  food,  and  clothing.    Because  the 
$160  a  month  cap  on  child  care  deductions  does  not  reflect  the 
real  cost  of  care— which  often  ranges  between  $2,200  and  $3,200 
a  year  for  center-based  programs  in  urban  areas — a  family  must 
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be  willing  to  wake  up  the  difference  if  it  chooses  care  in  a  child 
care  center.    Poor  working  families  on  AFDC  simply  cannot  afford 
to  make  up  this  difference.    Only  four  states,  New  York,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  make  Title  XX  funds  available  to  supplement 
the  AFDC  money  a  family  has  available  for  child  care  expenditures. 

Finally,  because  of  the  method  in  which  the  Child  Care  Disregard 
is  used  to  calculate  a  family's  AFDC  grant,  these  families  can  end 
up  with  less  available  income  than  working  AFDC  families  who 
receive  child  care  support  through  Title  XX.     The  Child  Care 
Disregard  is  subtracted  from  a  family's  earned  income  before  the 
$30  and  1/3  disregard  (which  increases  the  size  of  a  family's 
AFDC  grant  by  disregarding  $30  and  1/3  of  the  family's  earnings 
before  the  size  of  the  grant  is  calculated).     Because  a  family's 
child  care  expenses  are  subtracted  from  its  earnings  first ,  the 
size  of  the  $30  and  1/3  disregard  is  lowered.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  family's  child  care  costs  were  paid  through  Title  XX, 
the  family  could  receive  a  larger  $30  and  1/3  disregard  for 
working  families  after  they  have  been  on  AFDC  for  four  months.) 

K^ny  state  officials  express  concern  that  funding  child  care 
through  Title  IV-A  results  in  an  inadequate  catch-as-catch-can 
system  for  low-income  children.     "Cost  of  Day  Care  in  FY  '82j 
Savings  of  the  Transfer  to  IV-A,"  a  study  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Social  Services,  is  the  sole  formal  analysis  on 
the  effects  of  the  switch  to  funding  child  care  with  Title  IV-A 
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rather  than  Title  XX,     It  reveals  a  decline  in  the  use  of  child  care 
centers  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  family  day  care 
homes-.    The  number  of  AFDC  families  using  center  care  dropped  from 
21,2  percent  of  the  total  in  April  1981  to  5  percent  in  April  1982, 

Policies  punish  families  who  roake  small  steps  toward  independence. 
The  lack  of  resource  in  our  child  care  system  has  also  led  to 
eligibility  policies  which  punish  poor  families  who  have  managed 
to  obtain  child  care  assistance  for  small  steps  that  they  take  up 
an  economic  ladder.    Families  are  forced  to  be  poor  and  stay  poor 
if  they  want  adequate  child  care  for  their  children. 

As  we  evaluate  the  need  for  supportive  child  care  policies 
for  families  in  welfare  or  training  programs,  we  need  to  step  back 
and  look  at  the  continuum  'of  support  to  families.    Our  current 
system  bounces  very  young  children  in  and  out  of  programs  and 
frustrates  their  parents  who  are  struggling  to  move  ahead  and 
participate  in  an  "opportunity  society*. 

Even  before  1981,  families  earning  little  more  than  poverty- 
level  wages  were  not  eligible  for  child  care  assistance  in  many 
states.     For  example,  Texas  limits  child  care  subsidies  to 
families  earning  47  percent  or  less  of  the  state's  median  income, 
or  $11,006  for  a  family  of  four.     While  low.,  until  this  year, 
limited  help  to  families  earning  38  percent  of  their  median  income 
which  is  below  the  poverty  level. 
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Zn  states  that  do  not  have  a  sliding  scale  for  eligibility, 
income  guidelines  penalize  parents  who  experience  sraaXX  wage 


increase  can  lead  to  the  loss  of  s  $2,500  child  care  subsidy.  A 
very  frustrated  New  Orleans  child  care  provider  describes  hard 
wor  Icing  mothers  earning  less  than  pover  tyXeveX  wages  who  Xose 
eXigibiXity  for  chiXd  care  support  and  are  forced  to  raove  their 
chiXdren  fron  famiXiar  caregivers  and  friends  to  Xess  costXy  and 
Xess  supportive  chiXd  care  arrangements.    We  know  that  continuity 
of  care  is  a  very  important  principXe  for  young  chiXdren.     It  is 
extreraeXy  damaging  to  be  shifted  from  caregiver  to  caregiver. 
Yet  our  chiXd  care  poXicies  faiX  to  take  this  into  account.  We 
must  encourage  sound  poXicies  such  as  Wisconsin  which  aiXows 
families  earning  up  to  70  percent  of  the  state's  median  income  to 
be  eXigibXe  for  chiXd  care  assistance  initiaXXy.     Once  faraiXies 
receive  heXp,  they  are  aXXowed  to  earn  up  to  84  percent  of  the 
median  income.     Massachusetts  makes  continuity  of  care  a  primary 
consideration  in  their  eXigibiXity  poXicies. 

Short-sighted  poXicies  Xiroit  chiXd  care  for  mothers  enroXXed 
in  schooX  or  training  programs.    WhiXe  some  states  deny  any  support 
for  mothers  seeking  skiXXs  beyond  high  schooX,  others  may  Ximit 
chiX4  care  assistance  to  one  year  making  it  irapossibXe  to  complete 
a  two-year  degree  or  training  p<.ogram.    Women  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  heXp  in  meeting  their  chiXd  care  needs  often  find  that 


increases.    Mothers  refuse  promotions  because  even  a  minimaX  pay 
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such  support  ends  immediately  after  they  complete  their  training. 
They  are  left  with  no  child  care  while  they  search  for  a  job.  When 
they  do  find  work  in  low  paying  'jobs,  they  face  a  waiting  list  for 
child  care  assistance  or  find  that  their  very  low  salaries  are 
still  too  high  to  receive  child  care  assistance.     Worse  yet,  if 
child  care  support  is  not  continued  from  training  through 
employment,  children  are  again  shifted  among  different  caregivers. 

Inadequate  resources  forces  other  unpalatable  trade-offs. 

A  discussion  of  how  to  facilitate  access  to  supportive  child 
care  must  touch  upon  other  issues  which  characterize  our  child  care 
system  and  present  additional  serious  and  unpalatable  choices. 
The  first  involves  the  wages  paid  to  caregivers.     Low-income  women 
themselves  now  provide  the  largest  subsidy  uidergirding  our  child 
care  system. 

Two  out  of  three  center-based  providers  earn  below  poverty 
level  wages.     Family  day  care  providers  earn  even  less.    AS  a 
result  the  turnover  in  child  care  is  very  high  -  41.7  percent  in  a 
fifteen  month  period  in  1980-1981.    We  pay  a  high  price  for  this 
turnover.     Children  are  unable  to  develop  a  stable  relationship 
with  their  caregivers.    Child  care  directors  also  report  that  it 
is  even  difficult  to  schedule  training  programs  which  are 
intimately  linked  to  quality  because  of  thip  rapid  turnover.  This 
problem  will  intensify  as  women  continue  to  enter  the  labor  force 
and  take  jobs  which  are  more  remunerative  than  child  care. 
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Quality  is  obviously  also  affected  by  the  standards  that  child 
care  programs  aust  meet.     Two  key  conponents  of  quality  care  are 
staffj^hild  ratios  and  group  size.     If  more  caregivers  are  required, 
programs  nust  shoulder  an  additional  salary.    What  is  the  trade-off? 
North  Carolina  allows  a  single  caregiver  to  be  responsible  for 
eight  or  nine  infants.    Can  one  person  carry  eight  infants  out  in 
the  case  of  a  fire?    Lowering  staff/child  ratios,  raising  caregiver 
qualifications,  requiring  more  costly  equipment  or  nutritious  meals 
are  all  items  that  add  costs  to  the  budgets  of  child  care  programs. 
There  is  little  elasticity  in  these  budgets  since  approximately  7U 
to  7S  percent  is  taken  up  by  wages. 

The  lack  of  resources  in  child  care  results  in  a  constant 
trade-off  between  costs  or  af fordability ,  quality,  and  caregiver 
wages.    Raising  wages  involves  raising  fees.    The  average  fee 
parents  pay  in  child  care  centers  ranges  between  $40  and  $60  for 
four  year  olds  while  center-based  infant  care  can  cost  over  $100 
in  urban  areas.    Since  most  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
ten  percent  of  income  for  child  care  and  the  median  family  income 
was  approximately  $24^508  in  1983,  there  is  not  much  room  to  manuever 
this  fee  schedule.     Median  family  income  has  actually  declined  by 
over  nine  percent  in  real  terras  over  the  last  five  years.     It  was 
§26,8^5  in  1979. 

The  states  will  not  be  able  to  solve  this  problem  without 
increased  federal  support.    While  some  states  have  approved 
incremental  increases  to  child  care  budgets  this  year,  the  gaps 
that  need  to  be  filled  are  large. 
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o    A  report  prepared  for  the  governor  of  Maine  by 

the  Child  Care  Taek  Force  reveals  that  500  children 
age  five  or  younger  spent  tiae  during  a  typical 
week  caring  for  themselves.    Another  2,500  children 
under  age  three  and  1,000  children  ages  three  to 
five  were  sowetimes  left  at  hone  alone,  with  only  a 
neighbor  or  friend  occasionally  looking  in  on  them* 
Almost  25,000  Maine  children,  ages  six  through  12, 
spent  an  average  of  nore  than  four  hours  caring  for 
themselves  during  a  typical  week. 

o    New  Mexico  is  serving  approximately  3,700  children, 
but  estimates  that  nore  than  50,000  children  need 
child  care. 

o    Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  estimates  that  an  additional 
$8.2  million  would  be  needed  to  serve  the  number  of 
families  who  need  assistance  with  child  care.  It 
currently  cpends  $9.1  million  a  year  for  child  care 
assistance. 

o    Recent  data  from  Massachusetts*  resource  and  referral 
programs  suggests  that  only  about  a  third  of  the 
states  families  needing  day  care  are  able  to  find 
the  kind  of  care  they  want  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

o    Oakland  California's  Child  Care  Impact  Committee 
found  almost  one-third  of  surveyed  parents  "were 
forced  to  take  whatever  they  could  find."    Only  a 
third  thought  they  had  an  adequate  degree  of  choice. 

o     Louisiana  has  a  waiting  list  of  4,000  children  for 
its  Title  XX  funded  child  care  services. 

Given  the  fact  that  child  care  is  essential  to  improving  both 
the  futures  of  young  mothers  and  their  children,  we  must  move  ahead 
to  build  a  child  care  system  that  is  consistent  with  these  dual 
objectives.    As  long  as  states  and  communities  continue  to  have 
such  Uong  waiting  lists  for  child  care  programs,  mothers  participa- 
tion in  training  programs  will  be  stymied.     If  we  continue  to  ignore 
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the  wage,  quality,  and  af fordability  trade-offs  which  plagues  our 
child  care  system,  the  long-tern  outlook  for  all  working  parents 
and  their  children  is  indeed  dismal. 
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APPENDIX 


Key  cowponents  of  a  training  progran 


•CDF  believes  that  any  education  or  training  program  must  be 
limited  to  voluntary  participation  and  include  at  least  eight  key 
components : 

1)  An  individualized  assessment  and  plan  for  each  program 
participant  that  address  their  unique  educational, 
employment  training,  and  supportive  services  needsj 

2)  A  strong  rer.edial  education  program  which  ensures  each 
participant,  where  appropriate,  a  high  school  diploma 
or  equivalent; 

3)  A  meaningful  program  of  job  counseling,  peer  support, 
employment  readiness,  and  job  placement  that  ensures 
participants  not  only  the  necessary  skills  for  long 
term  employment  but  the  confidence  necessary  to 
function  and  remain  in  a  jobj 

4)  A  range  of  supportive  services,  including  but  not 
limited  to  appropriate  child  care,  health  care,  and 
transportationr  necessary  to  enable  the  young  mothers 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  program? 

5)  Transitional  services,  including  child  care  and 
medical  assistance,  to  help  a  young  mother  and  her 
family  progress  from  the  education  and  training 
program  to  full  participation  in  the  workforce; 

6)  Active  and  effective  outreach  to  ensure  program 
participation; 

7)  Coordination  of  the  program  with  various  other 
federally  funded  social  service  and  employment 
programs  and  other  community  service  providers;  and 

i8)  A  series  of  protections  whereby  participants  in 

the  program  or  their  children  will  not  be  disadvan- 
taged financially  or  otherwise. 


The  limited  evidence  available  to  date  from  sites  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Utah  and  other  states,  shows  that  compre- 
hensive education  and  training  programs  can  work  to  move  young 
mothers  toward  increased  self-sufficiency.    The  importance  of 
education  to  future  economic  progress  has  also  been  trell  documented. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Blank. 

Let  me  make  a  welcome  note  of  the  presence  of  our  colleague 
from  Micliigan,  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  I  missed  the  earlier  testimony, 
but  I  will  be  reading  all  of  the  testimony  with  interest,  and  I  un- 
derstand before  I  arrived,  there  was  some  further  

Mr.  Weiss.  We  have  lote  of  good  testimony. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  will  look  forward  to  reading  that. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  know  how  hectic  your  schedule  is,  and  thank  you 
for  participating. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  will  need  to  read  the  transcript,  too. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Breen. 

STATEMENT  OF  AVIVA  BREEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COMMIS- 
SION ON  THE  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  WOMEN,  STATE  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA 

Ms.  Breen.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  you.  I  will 
try  not  to  repeat  the  statistics  which  Helen  gave  you  because  you 
have  heard  them  a  lot,  but  maybe  it  is  gooa  to  hear  them  again 
anyway,  so  it  reminds  us  how  important  they  are  and  chat  we  have 
to  disagree  a  little  bit  with  the  suggestion  that  child  care  needs  are 
overstated. 

I  think  it  is  really  important  for  policymakers  to  focus  on  the 
conditions  that  face  mothers  with  young  children  because  if  we  do 
not  do  that,  we  really  are  operating  in  a  vacuum  and  we  are  not 
looking  at  reality. 

There  are  three  demographic  changes  that  have  made  child  care 
so  essential,  and  they  are  not  going  to  change. 

One  is  the  increase  in  labor  force  participation  rates  of  women. 

The  other  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  single  parents,  and, 
finally,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  two-earner  families. 

I  know  you  have  heard  this  many  times,  and  I  will  tell  you  only 
that  in  ^Ilnnesota,  64  percent  of  ail  Minnesota  women  are  in  the 
labor  force.  Eighty-three  percent  are  female  heads  of  families  with 
school-age  children  that  are  in  the  labor  force.  Eighty-three  per- 
cent. That  is  basically  everyone. 

And,  even  for  married  mothers  with  children,  we  are  talking 
about  65  percent  with  school-age  children. 

So,  we  have  children  who  need  care  because  their  parents  are 
working.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  growmg  numbers  of 
women  in  job  training,  in  vocational  education,  or  in  2-  and  4*year 
degree  programs.  In  fact,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  children  in 
child  care  programs  are  there  because  their  mothers  work  or  are  in 
school. 

And,  in  addition,  as  you  heard,  parents  are  decreasingly  using 
home  or  family  members  for  child  care,  and  are  becoming  more  re- 
liant on  formal  structures.  Well,  that  brings  with  it  an  e^tra  finan- 
cial burden. 

A  20-year-old  woman  today  can  expect  to  spend  close  to  30  years 
in  the  labor  force,  r^ardless  of  whether  she  is  married  and  rc^fard- 
less  of  whether  she  has  children.  C*'  course,  we  know  also  that 
more  of  the  people  who  are  poor  today  live  in  families  where  a 
woman  is  the  main  provider. 
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Female-headed  single  parent  families  are  42  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies in  poverty  in  Minnesota,  but  only  11  percent  of  all  families. 
Median  income  for  married  couple  families  was  $23,800.  For 
female-headed  fainilies  with  children,  it  was  $9,200. 

And,  in  addition,  of  course,  the  number  of  single  female-headed 
families  is  increasing  so  enormously,  46  percent  from  1970  to  1980. 
We  do  not  have  more  recent  figures,  but  we  know  that  the  num- 
bers are  growing,  and  I  suspect  Minnesota  is  not  unique.  It  is  a 
group  which  is  of  special  concern  to  us  and  the  commission  because 
it  is  growing  so  quickly  and  because  it  is  so  economically  vulnera- 
ble. 

And,  although  not  all  female-headed  families  have  children,  it  is 
primarily  the  presence  of  children  that  contributes  to  their  pover- 
ty. And,  female-headed  families  are  more  likely  than  any  other 
family  type  to  have  at  least  one  child  at  home. 

They  are  also  far  less  likely,  than  other  &milies,  to  include  more 
than  one  worker.  We  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  two-earner  fami- 
lies and  two-parent  families,  and  working  mothers  and  married 
families.  Sixty*one  percent  of  the  Minnesota  families  have  two  or 
more  earners.  But,  the  two-parent  married  coujple  family  with  chil- 
dren and  only  one  earner  now  represents  less  than  25  percent  of  all 
families  in  ^unnesota. 

Clearljr,  the  statistics  show  us  that  we  have  to  look  seriously  at 
the  growing  need  for  more  affordable,  quality  child  care.  There  are 
no  Federal  requirements  that  States  provide  child  care,  even  to  low 
income  families.  But,  there  are  many  requirements  for  participa- 
tion in  employment  and  training. 

Minnesota  is  taking  some  initial  steps  toward  including  child 
care  overall  in  an  employment  strategy.  The  1986  l^islative  ses- 
sion took  lliree  steps,  which  I  think  will  strengthen  the  commit- 
ment to  child  care  for  low-income  parents,  but  I  have  to  stress  to 
you  that  the  funding  is  not  adequate  to  even  begin  to  do  what  the 
legislature  decided  to  do. 

First,  funding  for  child  care  has  been  included  in  the  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  that  the  l^^lature  adopted.  That  is, 
mention  of  child  care,  acknowledgment  of  the  need  for  child  care, 
and  I  will  go  into  some  of  those  in  detail.  But,  the  funding  is  inad- 
equate to  deal  with  all  those  who  would  need  it. 

The  administration  of  child  care  funds  has  been  transferred  from 
the  department  of  human  services  to  the  department  of  jobs  and 
training,  and  while  that  may  sound  like  a  cosmetic  change,  the 
notion  is  to  b^in  to  look  at  child  care  as  part  of  an  employment 
strat^y.  It  is  not  a  social  service  that  we  do  for  people  who  need 
something  special. 

Child  care  is  part  of  what  we  look  at  when  we  look  at  services 
that  go  along  with  employment.  Finally,  for  the  first  time,  coimties 
are  going  to  be  requu^  to  participate  in  the  State  Sliding  Fee 
Child  Care  Program.  We  have  87  counties  in  Minnesota,  and  we 
have  had  the  Sliding  Fee  Program  since  1976,  and  approximately 
27  counties  participate.  Some  counties  have  participated  and 
dropped  out  because  the  funding  was  not  adequate,  the  subsidy 
from  the  State  is  not  adequate;  some  dropped  out  because  they  did 
not  need  child  care  in  the  coimty,  they  indicated;  and  others 
dropped  out  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
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In  any  case,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens  now  that 
counties  are  required  to  participate.  I  will  tell  you  that  the  l^isla- 
ture  appropriated  a  total  of  $10.2  million  for  child  care  fiinding  in 
the  State.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  fully  fund  the  Slid- 
ing Fee  Child  Care  Program  in  1983  was  $43  million. 

So,  with  the  incceased  number  of  people  who  need— and  10.2  is 
triple  the  amount  that  was  funded  in  the  last  biennium.  So,  we  are 
domg  very  well.  We  have  tripled  the  amount.  Now,  we  are  at  25 
percent  of  what  we  need,  maybe,  and  probably  the  numbers  who 
need  it  have  increased.  So,  we  are  maybe  less  than  25  percent. 

I  included  in  my  testimony  some  examples  of  programs  that  have 
acknowledged  the  need  for  child  care  and  that  are  using  it  in  Min- 
neapolis. The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Program  spent  80  per- 
cent of  its  support  services  money  on  cnild  care. 

Interestingly,  that  pro-am  could  not  meet  its  goals  for  the 
placement  of  women  until  it  began  to  use  that  money  for  cMd 
care,  and  once  it  did,  it  was  able  to  meet  its  goals.  It  is  the  only 

f)r(^ram  in  the  State  that  used  its  money  for  cluld  care.  In  fact,  we 
ooked  at  some  JTPA  plans  which  indicated  that  they  were  not 
planning  to  serve  women  because  there  are  other  programs  that 
served  women.  So,  the  gamut  that  we  run  from  tiiose  that  acknowl- 
edge the  need  for  child  care  to  those  that  do  not  even  want  to  start 
by  serving  women  is  very  great,  and  I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  atti- 
tudes to  deal  with  in  terms  of  how  necessary  and  important  child 
care  is  and  whether  it  leally  goes  along  with  the  need  for  jobs  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  a  lot  of  information  in  my  testimony  about  the  Sliding 
Fee  Child  Care  Program.  I  thirik  you  probably  understand  what 
that  is,  the  concept  is  very  simple.  The  dollars  are  provided  by  the 
State,  the  county  has  to  match  5  percent  this  jrear  and  15  percent 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  the  coimty  will  administer  its  own  pro- 
gram, fdthough  now  they  are  all  required  to  participate. 

The  money  is  available  to  AFEO—in  order  to  be  eligible  you 
have  to  be  on  AFDC,  have  household  income  below  the  eligibility 
level  for  AFDC,  or  be  between  70  and  90  percent  of  the  State 
median.  If  you  are  at  that  third  cat^ory,  that  is  where  the  slide 
begins,  and  the  more  you  earn,  the  more  you  pay,  until  you  are  off 
the  program. 

The  child  care  has  to  be  needed  to  keep  employment  or  to  obtain 
training  or  education  needed  to  find  new  employment.  Tliose  are 
very  broad  words  and  counties  interpret  them  very  differently,  and 
they  do  that  because  they  do  not  have  enough  money  to  serve  ev- 
erybody. For  example,  in  Hennepin,  which  is  the  county  that  Min- 
neapolis is  in  and  is  our  most  populous  county,  they  have  got  some 
very  interesting  rules  about  education  and  who  is  going  to  get  the 
money  because  they  have  such  a  long  waiting  list. 

If  you  are  doing  real  well  and  you  are  working,  you  are  probably 
not  going  to  get  sliding  fee  money  because  you  are  going  to  make  it 
anyway.  If  you  are  not  making  very  much,  you  are  probably  not 
going  to  get  sliding  fee  money  because  you  are  not  going  to  last  in 
your  job  very  long. 

So,  if  you  are  in  the  middle,  you  will  probably  be  eligible  for  slid- 
ing fee  money  because  you  are  the  one  that  will  be  able  to  use  it 
best.  We  can-^we  make  a  lot  of  jokes  and  get  pretty  cynical  about 
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it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  county  because  it  is 
no  less  arbitrary  than  any  other  system  they  are  going  to  use  to  tiy 
and  figure  out  how  to  maJce  the  dollars  go  where  there  are  just  not 
enough  of  them. 

But,  the  progxcun  is  coet^fTective.  There  has  been  some  analysis 
of  the  program  that  shows  that  for  every  $1,000  spent,  that  is  the 
total  benefit,  including  taxes  withheld  from  the  working  parent 
and  an  estimate  of  savings  in  AFDC  payments,  the  benefit  was 
$1,637.  This  was  a  small  sample  that  tiie  study  was  done  on,  but 
what  has  happened  is  that  is  a  very  cost-effective  program,  and  it 
would  be  v/onderful  to  expand  it,  if  we  h;.d  $43  million  to  fully 
fund  it,  but  we  do  not 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  goal  is  to  see  people  who  have  jobs  or 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  jobs  or  who  can  get  some  training  to  get 
jobs,  become  self-siifficient  and  remain  that  way,  it  is  going  to  take 
a  big  investment  of  money  in  child  care  funds,  and  I  think  we 
really  have  to  acknowledge  that. 

Minnesota  is  planning  to  amend  its  State  AFDC  plan  to  use 
AFDC  special  needs  money  to  provide  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion. But,  up  until  this  year,  the  appropriation  for  AFDC  special 
needs  has  been  $150,000,  and  that  money  was  usually  used  up  in 
the  first  2  weeks  that  it  was  available. 

Now,  the  appropriation  is  $650,000,  but  I  hardly  think  that  that 
will  go  far  enough  to  deal  with  aU  the  child  care  needs.  But,  it  is  a 
start. 

Finally,  in  the  employment  and  training  l^islation  that  we 
passed  this  year,  income  maintenance  and  support  services  is  de- 
fined to  include  child  care.  The  commissioner  is  supposed  to  receive 
a  report  from  each  county  on  the  performance  and  effectiveness  of 
the  provision  of  the  support  services  including  child  care. 

AFDC  recipients  are  a  priority  category  for  placement  in  subsi- 
dized jobs,  and  at  least  25  percent  of  all  the  State  and  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  the  work  incentive  program,  if  it  continues, 
must  be  spent  for  direct  client  services,  including  child  care. 

Finally,  for  the  finst  time  ever,  a  request  for  direct  funding  of 
child  care  services  in  vocational  technical  schools,  community  col- 
lies, and  the  State  university  system  was  made  before  our  mgher 
education  conmiittee,  and  although  they  asked  for  an  amount 
which  would  have  served  quite  a  number  of  children,  the  legisla- 
ture did  not  cLooee  to  fund  that  this  year,  but  I  think  it  is  another 
place  we  have  to  look. 

We  look  at  women  getting  into  nontraditional  jobs  and  improv- 
ing the  opportunities  to  make  enough  to  stay  off  public  assistance 
programs.  We  cannot  do  it  if  we  do  not  assist  them  with  their  child 
care. 

The  need  is  dociunented  but  the  funding  is  tenuous,  and  if  we 
look  at  those  programs  in  a  vacuum,  we  are  not  going  to  ever  have 
enough. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Breen  follows:] 
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THt  ROLt  OF  CHILD  CARt  IN  THt  tMPLOYMtKT  AND 
TRAINING  INITIATIVES  FOR  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES 


Child  care  Is  one  of  the  rao»t  slgniricant  Ijjues  of  the  1980'* 
for  wtwen  and  their  farallle*.     Policy  ^ker*  must  focus  attention  on 
the  condition*  facing  Dother*  with  young  children  and  the  needs  these 
wo«>en  «usi  satisfy  to  provide  the  faally  life  they  desire  for  their 
children.    There  are  three  denographic  charvgeJ  that  have  »«de  child  care 
inore  essential  than  ever  before:    an  Increase  In  labor  force  participation 
rates  of  K-Dreen.  an  increase  In  the  nimber  of  single  parents,  and  an 
Increase  In  the  ninber  of  two  earner  families. 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates 

The  drafliatlc  influx  of  women  Into  the  labor  force  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  continuing.    Vooen  In  Minnesota  now  constitute  *i3t  of  the  total 
Ubor  force.     In  |980,  6<.t  of  all  Minnesota  wown  were  In  the  labor  force 
and  the  ninbers  continue  to  grow.    Vhi le  labor  force  participation  is 
higher  for  fc«ale  headed  families  •  83i  for  those  with  school  age  chlldre.i. 
the  rate  is  6$t  for  narrled  (sothers  with  school  age  children.     In  fact, 
overall.  721  of  single  iwthers  with  children  and  58t  of  married  Bothers 
with  children  under  |8  are  In  the  labor  force.    These  figures  do  not 
Include  the  growing  ntinbers  of  women  who  are  In  Job  training,  vocational 
education,  or  two  or  four  year  degree  programs  whose  child  care  needs  are 
also  often  unflict.    Almost  three-fourths  of  the  children  in  child  care 
prograns  are  there  because  their  Bothers  work  or  are  in  school.    In  addition, 
parents  are  decreaslngly  using  hone  or  fanily  members  for  child  care  and 
are  becoming  more  reliant  on  foreaal  structures  such  as  child  care  centers. 
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Thts  brings  with  tt  an  extra  financial  burden. 

The  majority  of  women  work  because  of  econoralc  need.    Nearly  tvfO 
thirds  of  all  women  In  the  civilian  tabor  force  In  Harch  1984  were  either 
single  (never  married,  26X) »  divorced  (lU),  widowed  (5t) ,  separated  (4X)» 
or  tiad  husbands  whose  1983  Incomes  were  less  than  $15»000  (I9t).  A 
twenty  year  old  woman  today  can  expect  to  spend  close  to  thirty  years 
In  the  paid  labor  force,  regardless  of  whether  she  marries  and  regardless 
of  whether  she  has  children. 

Single  Parent  Families 

Host  of  the  people  who  are  poor  today  live  In  families  where  a  woman 
Is  the  main  provider.    Fcfnale-headed  single  parent  families  constitute 
kZX  of  all  families  In  poverty  In  Hlnnesota,  even  though  they  are  only 
lit  of  all  families  with  children.    The  disparities  In  Income  are  dramatic. 
The  median  Income  of  married  couple  families  with  children  In  1979  was 
$23,800.    For  female-headed  families  with  children  It  was  $9»200.  In 
addition,  the  number  of  female-headed  families  Increased  by  k^X  from  )970 
to  1980  In  Hlnnesota.    And  I  suspect  Hlnnesota  Is  not  unique. 

This  group  of  foozle  single  parents  Is  a  group  of  special  concern 
because  It  Is  growing  so  quickly  and  because  It  Is  so  economically  vulT^^rable. 
Although  not  all  female-headed  families  have  children.  It  Is  primarily  the 
presence  of  children  that  contributes  to  poverty  for  this  group.    And,  In  fact, 
feroa1e*headed  families  are  more  likely  than  any  other  family  type  to  have 
at  least  one  child  at  home. 

Female-headed  families  are  far  less  likely  than  other  families  to 
Include  more  than  one  worker.    Hard  times  are  chronic  for  the  female  family 
head  in  the  labor  fo'ce.    Since  lower  Income  families  spend  a  larger* 
proportion  of  their  income  for  child  care,  the  availability  of  child  care 
and  the  affordabi 1 1 ty  of  quality  child  care  are  significant  Issues  which 
deal  directly  with  the  economic  well-being  of  wome'.!  and  children. 
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Two  Earner  FamiUes 

Women's  employment  Is  crucial  to  the  family.     In  1982  nationally 
more  than  2.5  million  wives  were  the  only  >smployed  members  of  their 
families.    Between  1978  and  I9BI  the  percentage  of  unemployed  husbands 
whose  families  Included  no  other  earner  declined  by  more  than  10).    On  the 
other  hand»  the  number  of  female-headed  single  parent  families  Increased. 
61 1  of  Minnesota  families  have  two  or  more  earners.    The  two  parent  married 
couple  family  with  children  and  only  one  earner  now  represents  less  than 
25%  of  all  families  In  Minnesota. 

The  additional  Income  from  the  wife's  employment  has  enabled  many 
families  to  maintain  their  purchasing  power  during  periods  of  high  Inflation 
or  recession.    The  Implications  for  the  economy  are  clear.    A  study  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  reported  In  Business  Week  showed  that 
dual  wage  earner  families  spend  about  S^t  more  on  clothing  than  single 
earner  fami  lles»  k5%  more  on  durable  goods  such  as  automobiles,  home 
furnishings  and  appliances,  3k%  more  on  transportation,  2%  more  on  food 
and  ^i)  more  on  services.    The  significance  of  the  difference  that  occurs 
when  there  art  two  earners  In  the  family  Is  obvious  when  we  compare  median 
Incomes  for  single  parent  and  two  parent  families. 

Clearly  these  statistics  show  us  that  we  must  look  seriously  at  the 
growing  need  for  more  affordable,  quality  child  care  and  assess  the  best 
way  to  ensure  that  everything  Is  done  to  enable  working  parents,  especially 
single  root  hers  to  accommodate  the  sometimes  conflicting  demands  of  family 
and  job. 

There  are  no  federal  requirements  that  states  provide  child  care, 
even  to  low  Income  families.    Yet  there  are  many  requirements  for  participation 
In  efr4>loyment  and  training.    Minnesota  Is  taking  some  Initial  steps  toward 
including  child  care  In  an  overall  employment  strategy.    Three  actions  were 
taken  In  the  I985  legislative  session  which  will  strengthen  the  conmltnent 
to  child  care  for  low  Income  parents.    First,  funding  for  child  care  h«s  been 
Included  In  several  employment  and  training  programs.    Although  the  funding 
Is  Inadequate  tc  serve  all  those  who  would  be  eltgfble,  It  Is  a  start. 
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Second,  administration  of  the  child  care  fund&  hds  been  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Human  Services  to  the  Department  of  Jobs  and 
Training.    This  Is  more  than  a  cosmetic  change.    It  facilitates  the 
coordination  of  participation  In  Jobs  programs  with  the  need  for  child 
care.    Finally,  ?or  the  first  time,  counties  are  required  to  participate 
In  the  state  Sliding  Fee  Child  Care  Program. 

Following  Is  a  description  of  some  steps  Minnesota  Is  taking  to 
address  child  care  needs. 

1.  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

The  Hinneapolls  JTPA  program  has  allocated  and  spent,  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended»  $132»077  of  Its  $158,000  of  support  services  money  for 
child  care  for  Its  participants.    This  amounts  to  8ot  of  the  total  amount. 
It  Is  significant  that  once  child  care  dollars  were  made  available,  more 
opportunities  were  available  for  low  Income  women  and  their  participation 
Increased.    In  fact,  the  director  of  the  program  Indicated  to  me  that  she  believes 
without  making  child  care  available  th«  program  Is  discriminatory,  providing 
opportunities  for  women  without  children,  but  not  for  women  with  children. 

2.  Minnesota  Emergency  Employment  Development  Act 

The  emergency  Jobs  program  passed  by  the  1983  legislature  included 
funds  specifically  allocated  for  child  care  for  participants.    All  of  the 
dollars  appropriated  for  child  care  were  used. 

3.  Sliding  Fee  Child  Care 

The  sliding  fee  child  care  program  provides  a  subsidy  to  low  Income 
parents  who  are  In  employment,  training,  or,  on  a  limited  basis,  work 
search.    The  concept  Is  simple.    The    dollars  are  provided  primarily  by 
the  state,  with' a  match  from  the  county  iSX  In  I985,  and  15t  thereafter). 
The  county  administers  Us  own  program  and  until  the  I985  legislation 
each  county  had  the  option  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  participate, 
beginning  August  1,  I985  participation  Is  mandatory  statewide. 
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In  order  to  be  eligible  a  family  must  be  receiving  AFDC,  have 
household  Income  below  the  eligibility  level  for  AFDC,  or  ha^e  household 
income  between  7^  and  90^  of  the  state  median  income.    In  addition,  child 
care  must  be  needed  to  keep  employment  or  to  obtain  the  training  or  education 
needed  to  find  employment.    The  sliding  fee  program  pays  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  child  care  and  the  amount  the  parent  is  required  to 
pay  based  on  household  income.    The  share  paid  by  the  parent  increases 
as  household  income  Increases.    The  law  allows  a  county  to  set  a  maximum 
rate  for  payment  to  a  child  care  provider  at  125^  of  the  median  rate  for 
child  care  In  that  county. 

An  analysis  of  the  program  in  St.  Paul  in  March,  \SZk  showed  that  for 
every  $1,000  spent,  the  benefit  to  the  state,  including  taxes  withheld 
from  the  working  parent  and  an  estimate  of  savings  in  AFDC  payments,  was 
$1,637*    Evaluation  of  the  program  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
(now  ihe  Department  of  Hunan  Services)  concluded  that  the  program  tias  had 
an  impact  on  reducing  the  dependence  of  participants  on  public  assistance 
and  that  the  cost  of  assisting  these  families  on  sliding  fee  Is  less  than 
the  cost  for  other  public  assistance  subsidies. 

The  cost  of  the  program  Is  high,  but  the  program  Is  extremely  cost 
effective.    The  estimated  cost  of  providing  child  care  to  all  eligible 
families  In  fiscal  year  198$  statewide  was  $43fOOO,000.    The  legislature 
made  $10.2  million  available.    Cost  benefit  factors  indicate  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  program  Is  to  produce  tax  revenue  for  the  state.    If  the 
ultimate  goal  is  to  see  working  members  of  society  remain  self-sufficient 
and  productive  taxpayers.  Investment  in  sliding  fee  child  care  is  a  positive 
step.    The  program  provides  low  Income  faro'lles  with  an  opportunity  to 
keep  employment  In  the  private  sector  and  become  Independent  without  having 
to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  care  received  by  their  children. 

k.    AFDC  Special  Needs 

Minnesota  intends  to  amend  Its  state  AFDC  plan  to  use  AFDC 
special  needs  money  to  provide  child  care,  transportation,  tuition  and 
1  teins  associated  with  education  and  cmployroent. 
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5.  I98S  Employment  and  Training  Legislation. 

The  1985  legislation  governing  employment  and  training  progr«n5 
administered  by  the  new  Department  of  Jobs  and  Training  contains  several 
provisions  which  expand  and  emphasize  the  cooni  tment  to  child  care  In 
connection  with  jobs  and  training  programs. 

a.  Income  malntainance  and  support  services  Is  defined  to  include 
child  care. 

b.  The  performance  and  effectiveness  of  the  provision  of  these 
support  services  are  to  be  reviewed  by  the  commissioner. 

c.  Coordination  of  data  base  and  Information  systems  Is  required 

in  order  to  Improve  performance  and  effectiveness  of  the  delivery 
of  support  services. 

d.  AFOC  recipients  are  now  a  priority  category  for  placement  In 
subsidized  Jobs. 

e.  At  least  2S^  of  all  state  and  federal  money  appropriated  to 
the  work  incentive  program  must  be  spent  for  direct  client 
services  including  child  care»  transportation.  Institutional 
training  and  on  the  job  training. 

f.  Counties  are  required  'o  maintain  their  effort  with  respect  to 
child  care  services  now  funded  by  federal,  state  and  county  dollars. 

g.  The  annual  plan  which  must  be  submitted  by  local  services  units 
roust  contain    a  section  dealing  with  th^  use  of  sliding  fee  child 
care. 

6.  Higher  Education. 

This  year,  for  the  f«rst  time,  a  request  for  direct  funding  of  child 
care  programs  in  vocational  technical  schools,  community  colleges  and  state 
universities  (other  than  the  University  of  Minnesota)  was  made  to  the  Higher 
Education  Con>i>tttees  in  the  Minnesota  legislature.    The  Board  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education,  for  example,  requested  $1.5  million  dollars  which  would 
have  funded  780  children  in  the  33  vocational  technical  schools.    One  of 
those  schools  estimated  enrollment  would  Increase  by  \0%  If  the  funds  were 
available.    Inquiries  about  child  care  come  from  one  of  every  three  enrolling 
students.    Although  the  legislature  did  not  fund  this  request,  It  Is  clear 
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that  if  vocational  education  is  to  be  a  road  to  better  jobs  for  Jew 
income  wooen,  child  care  needs  must  also  be  met. 

The  need  for  child  care  is  well  docifnented.    Its  tenuous  funding  is 
also  apparent.    A  recent  study  of  the  impact  of  the  1981  changes  In  AFDC 
on  former  recipients  in  Hennepin  County  produced  a  disturbing  finding.  While 
75%  of  the  former  recipients  who  had  been  terminated  because  of  excess 
earnings  continued  to  remain  off  AFDC  and  working,  many  indicated  that  they 
were  only  able  to  do  so  by  reducing  the  quality  of  child  care.    In  some 
cases  this  meant  using  neighbors,  friends  or  relatives,  or  older  siblings. 
In  other  cases  It  meant  leaving  children  alone. 

If  the  desire  to  remove  barriers  to  self-sufficiency  Is  sincere, 
then  this  need  cannot  be  ignored.    Our  goals  cannot  be  successful  If 
employment  and  training  programs  exist  ^n  a  vacuun.     If  these  programs 
do  not  contain  adequate  funds  for  child  care  they  will  not  help  low  Income 
women. 
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State  of  Minnekota  t>eccAbtr  12, 

Council  on  tconocsic  Status  of  Uovan 

State  Capitol 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


I  an  %iritins  to  you  bacauta  I  juat  do  not  know  vhcra  alaa  to  turn. 

Lat  IK  introduce  vysclf.    I  asi  a  d  Ivor  cad  no  the  r  of  tv*o  yovnK  children,  ages 
4V  and  3*    Because  of  being  a  aint^a  parent  and  venting  to  Veep  wy  house,  tj 
children,  and  ny  sanity  I  m  a  full*ti»«  iforker*    X  oakr  vhat  aoac  ifould  call 
a  "decent*  w^t-  for  a  vocaan  ($7.25  hr)    Recently  I  asked  for  a  raiaa  and  aoon 
will  receive  another  .3>C  per  hour* 

Ihe  background  on  ny  problem  ia  thia:   Ky  chiUren  are  not  yet  achool  age,  therafora 
I  Rust  ''ind  a  *'daycare**  for  thas,    I  love  ay  children  and  m  vary  concerned 
about  their  cental  happineae  aa  Budi  aa  their  physical  happioaaa.    «  had  thea 
%oln%  to  a  nciihbor  and  P«ytd  bar  $S0.O0  |>er  vaak.    Because  aha  ia  licensed 
I  cannot  rlair.  thia  aonay  oo  ay  taxaa.   Ify  children  did  not  anjoy  foit.x  there 
because  there  vaa  a  lack  of  atructora  and  c«riiu(  in  their  day*    I  had  tx>  liatan 
to  then  all  evenint  and  avary  BoralDt  fuse  «ad  cry  because  thay  did  not  %.>nt  to 
to  to  **JaD**s'*  house,  (a  falea  luwt)    thinking  that  ay  oldeat  vlll  ba  ataraag 
kindertartan  next  fall  I  had  to  aaka  arrantaatnta  to  Mt  hla  too  and  froa  aiSooI.  ' 
^ana  waa  aleo  go ins  to  raiaa  her  price,  ao  I  finally  acted.   My  children  are  >ow 
at  the  neithborhood  Daybridge  LearniDS  Canter*    They  enjoy  goiof  there,  and 
are  such  happier,  and  I  do  not  worry  about  thaa  bein)(  bored* 

My  dilcMa  ia  thia:    The  Uarning  center  ie  costing  at  $U0.00  a  weak.  I 
take  hoaia  a  little  over  $200*00  par  week*    How  in  the  world  can  I  afford  thia 
better  daycare  aervice,  pay  beat,  gee,  water,  phone,  put  the  car  and 

keep  it  in  running  order,  and  put  food  on  the  table.    How  can  thie  problaa  of 
aiddla  incoae  aingle  paranta  ba  aolvadT   Should  X  ewallow  ny  pride  end  go  on 
welfare,  I  ait  et  work  and  an  coaauMd  by  the  thought  of  *'V11I  I  Make  it  through 
paydayT    Will  I  be  able  to  pay  the  billet   Will  X  ruin  ay  credit  reting  Aow 
that  I  anist  estebliih  a  new  one  under  e  eingle  parent  etetus?    I  «Mks  too 
auch  aoney  to  qualif)  for  any  kind  of  *'aide***  'tliet  do  I  do  until  ay  children 
arc  old  enough  to  take  cere  of  tbcaselvceT 

I  vould  appreciate  eny  euggeetione  you  vould  heve* 

Sincerely 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Dunkle. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARGARET  DUNKLE,  CODIRECTOR,  THE 
EQUALITY  CENTER 

Ms.  Dunkle.  I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  testify  today.  My  testi- 
mony focuses  on  the  educational  needs  and  concerns  of  women,  es- 
pecially low-income  women  receiving  AFDC  pa3anents. 

While  my  statement  focuses  on  higher  education,  it  is  important 
to  realize  tte  pipel^e  that  leads  to  postsecondaiy  education— a 
high  school  diploma  and  adequate  academic  preparation — often 
fails  women  and  girls,  especially  those  who  are  low-income,  at  a 
much  earlier  point. 

Improving  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  is  not 
enough.  The  entire  educational  pipeline  needs  to  be  repaired,  so 
that  young— and  older— women  are  prepared  to  become  economi- 
cally self-sufficient,  so  that  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  are 
encouraged  to  continue  their  education — rather  than  just  being 
passively  allowed  to  stay  in  school— and  so  that  girls  can  actively 
pursue  a  wide  range  of  subjects  of  training)  including  those  in 
higher  paying  traditionally  male  jobs  and  fields. 

Education,  especially  higher  education,  has  traditionally  been  a 
very  American  way  to  pull  oneself  up  by  his  or  her  bootstraps.  But, 
in  our  land  of  equal  opportunity,  some  bootstraps  are  longer  than 
others,  and  ^e  bootstraps  of  women  receiving  public  assistance 
have  historically  been  so  short  that  pulling  oneseff  up  by  them  re- 
quires contortions  worthy  of  Mary  Lou  Retton. 

The  feminization  of  poverty  is  a  growing  phenomenon.  Increas- 
ingly, people  who  are  poor  are  women  and  their  children.  Female- 
headed  families  with  children  are  three  times  more  likely  to  be 
poor  than  anv  other  type  of  family.  About  half  of  the  7  million 
female-headed  householos  with  chudren  in  this  country  have  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  line. 

Cash  public  assistance,  mostly  AFDC;  is  the  mcgor  source  of 
income  for  these  3.3  million  poor  female-headed  families  with  chil- 
dren. 

The  barriers  to  postsecondary  education  for  AFDC  women  are 
many  and  complex.  They  include:  requirements  for  AFDC  recipi- 
ents to  roister  for  work  in  the  Work  Incentive  Programs,  strict  m- 
terpretations  of  Federal  requirements  that  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren be  absent  from  home  only  for  'T)rief  and  infrequent  ab- 
sences," State*impoeed  limitations  on  the  length  of  training  and 
education  programs,  and  n^ative  attitudes  by  social  workers  and 
society. 

My  testimony  today  focuses  on  five  m£gor  areas.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the  AFIX7  recipient  as  a  college  stit^ent.  The  second  has  to 
do  with  child  care.  The  third  has  to  do  with  the  information  gap. 
The  fourth  concerns  preventing  the  conditions  that  foreshadow  de- 
pendence on  public  assistance,  and  the  fifth  raises  some  polipy 
questions. 

First,  the  AFDC  recipient  as  college  studtut.  The  woman  receiv- 
ing AFDC  payments  who  is  considering  postsecondary  education  is 
the  exception  and,  at  least  in  some  ways,  already  much  more  fortu- 
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nate  than  her  counterpart,  who  does  not  already  have  a  high 
school  diploma  or  G.E.D.,  who  lives  far  away  from  any  college,  and 
has  fewer  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future.  . 

It  is  the  rare  AFDC  woman  who  is  enrolled  in  school  today,  be  it 
high  school,  vocational  school,  college,  or  other  training.  In  1983, 
only  2.2  percent  of  AFDC  mothers  were  in  school  or  receiving 
trfiming.  Tliis  translates  into  about  82,000  women  or  3.7  million 
families  receiving  ATOC  payments.  This  figure  represents  a  ded^ 
in  both  number  and  percent  since  1979,  when  2.2  percent  of  AFDC 
mothers,  or  approximately  91,000,  were  in  school  or  receiving  train- 
ing. 

Although  they  only  rarely  have  the  opportunity  >o  receive  addi- 
tional education,  the  demographics  of  the  AFDC  population  show 
that  many  could  benefit  from  it.  More  than  three  out  of  five  of  all 
women  aged  16  to  34  with  poverty  incomes  are  at  least  high  school 
graduates.  Fully  20  percent  have  at  le/ist  some  education  beyond 
high  school.  Over  40  percent  of  mothers  whose  children  receive 
AFIJC  payments  have  alrea^graduated  firom  high  school.  Aji  un- 
known number  of  these  AFDC  recipients  with  at  least  a  high 
school  education  could  benefit  frem  postsecondary  education.  And, 
for  some,  the  additional  education  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween long-term  ATOC  dependency  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

While  collie-educated  women  do  not  fare  very  well  when  com- 
pared to  equally  educated  men,  they  do  fare  much  better  than 
women  with  less  education.  A  woman  with  a  college  d^ree  earM 
an  average  of  $350,000  more  over  her  lifetime  than  a  woman  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education.  .  . 

The  benefits  of  additional  education  for  mothers  receivmg  A1*1JC 
payments  can  go  beyond  additional  long-term  earning  power.  A 
mother's  educational  level  is  directly  correlated  with  the  nealth  of 
her  family.  Children  of  highly  educated  mothers  are  more  likely  to 
receive  medical  or  dental  care  than  children  of  mothers  with  less 
education.  This  is  true  r^ardless  of  the  family's  income  or  whether 
the  child  lives  with  the  mother  only.  That  is,  a  child  with  a  poorly 
educated  mother  in  a  high-income  family  is  no  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive health  care  than  a  child  with  a  poorly  educated  mother  in  a 
low-income  family. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  minute  about  the  job  search  and  work  re- 
quirements in  current  law.  These  requirements  of  AFDC  currentiy 
pose  huge  barriers  to  enrollement  in  postsecondary  education  by 
women.  The  collie  entrance  examination  board  has  concluded: 

If  there  is  one  aspect  of  AFDC  that  may  raise  insurmountable  barriers  for  recipi- 
ents desiring  to  enroll  m  postsecondary  education,  it  is  job  search  and  work  require- 
ments that  were  significantly  strengthened  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  and  ReconciUa- 
tion  Act  in  1981.  That  act  reflected  and  enhanced  the  trend  in  AFTCaway  from 
dealing  with  postsecondary  education  and  training  as  options  for  AFDC  benefici- 
aries. 

The  disincentives  to  long-term  training,  either  college  or  voca- 
tional, are  substantial.  For  example,  one  State  limits  training  to  a 
maximum  of  92  days,  3  months. 

AFDC  parents  with  young  children  often  face  an  additional  prob- 
lem. These  people  are  the  only  ones  who  are  usually  exempt  from 
WIN  r^istration  and  work  reauirements.  At  the  same  time,  the^ 
may  be  away  from  home  only  for  "brief  and  infrequent  absences. ' 
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But,  when  AFDC  officials  determine  that  college  attendance  vio- 
lates the  brief  and  infrequent  absences  rule,  as,  indeed,  they  have 
the  authority  to  do,  these  parents  lose  their  WIN  exemption. 

In  a  few  cases,  collie  personnel  have  worked  with  AFDC  offi- 
cials to  have  education  included  as  part  of  the  individual  employ- 
ability  plan,  a  plan  that  is  generally  developed  for  WIN  registrants. 
There  is  evidence  that  these  and  other  efforts  to.  include  postsec- 
ondary  education  as  a  way  to  become  economically  self-siufident 
have  worked  in  at  least  two  States. 

For  example,  a  joint  effort  in  California  focuses  on  communitor 
college  enrollment  by  single  heads  of  households.  Here,  receipt  of 
need-based  financial  aid  is  not  considered  income  by  AFDC*  ;Simi- 
larly,  in  Massachusetts,  welfare  polior  recognLfies  education 
throi]gh  a  bachelor's  degree  as  an  acceptable  activity  for  AFDC  re- 
cipients and  some  conununity  coll^  tuition  waivers  for  AF^  re- 
cipients are  pven.  There  is  more  description  of  this  program  a  ap- 
pendix D  to  my  testimony,  and  I  know  you  will  be  hearing  more 
about  these  policies  tomorrow. 

Regarding  AFDC  and  student  financial  aid,  the  inter-relationship 
between  these  two  programs  are  complex  and  often  punitive  to  re- 
cipients. According  to  a  recent  college  board  report: 

Unfortunately,  the  complicated  laws  and  regulations  governing  these  two  sett  d 
programs  tend  to  conflict  and  leave  the  individual  in  a  '^catch-22^  situation.  Inste«d 
of  encouraging  low-income  people  to  undertake  education  programs  that  n^t  help 
them  leave  the  welfare  rolls,  contradictoxy  policies  often  pexicdice  those  who  txy  to 
enroll  in  college. 

A  person's  welfare  benefits  may  well  be  reduced  if  he  or— more 
oflen--8he  receives  stuJcnt  finanoal  aid.  There  is  a  kind  of  welfare 
roulette  involved  in  calculating  need  and  eligibility  tmder  both 
AFDC  and  the  Federal  student  assistance  ptcgrams.  The  welfare 
recipient  niay  not  know  what  her  income  will  be  until  after  she  Is 
enrolled  in  collie.  Those  who  cannot  take,  this  gamble  never 
enroll.  In  fact,  two  AFDC  recipients  attendizig  the  same  college, 
with  the  same  income,  the  same  number  of  children,  the  same  <  du- 
cational  costs,  the  same  student  aid  funding,  and  even  ^e  same 
caseworker,  could  be  treated  differently  imder  current  AFDC  and 
Federal  student  aid  rules. 

Medicaid  coverage,  which  accompanies  AFDC  eligibility,  may  be 
even  more  important  than  cash  payments  to  a  mother  and  her 
family.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  many  women  receiving  AFDC 
payments  who  were  pr^nant  teenagers.  Babies  bom  to  teenagers 
are  twice  as  likely  as  other  babies  to  be  low-birthweight  bedbies,  a 
condition  that  means  they  are  more  likely  to  die  in  infanqr,  to 
have  serious  disabilities  and— once  in  school — require  special  edu- 
cation services.  These  mothers  cannot  afford  to  risk  losing  medical 
benefits. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Dimkle,  at  this  point,  I  am  going  to  have  to  call  a 
brief  recess.  There  is  a  vote  on  the  floor  on  the  foreign  assistance 
bill.  I  will  try  to  get  back  in  10  to  15  minutes, 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Weiss.  The  subcommittee  is  back  in  session,  and  we  apolo- 
gize for  the  interruption.  Ms.  Dunkle,  if  you  would  continue. 
Ms.  Du>:kle.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Child  care  responsibilities  and  lack  of  adeqiiate  child  care  ar- 
rangements are  major  barriers  to  higher  education  by  women.  A 
recent  survey  founa  that  child  care  problems  were  serious  or  very 
serious  for  about  a  qufiui;er  of  all  students.  I  will  not  talk  more 
about  these  issues,  because  they  have  been  so  well  covered  earlier 
in  testimony  today. 

The  third  area  I  would  like  to  raise  is  the  information  gap  for 
AFDC  recipients  and  for  professionals  in  both  the  student  aid  and 
social  services  field.  Many  women  receiving  AFDC  have  little  infor- 
mation about  tile  education  options  available  to  them,  and  they  are 
unlikely  to  pursue  options  they  do  not  know  about 

Traditional  ways  of  disseminating  information  do  not  reach 
AFDC  recipients.  They  do  not  have  informed  parents  or  access  to 
high  school  guidance  counselors.  They  may  think  they  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  aid  because  they  are  too  old  or  because  they  go  to  school 
part  time.  They  may  be  intimidated  by  the  complexi^  of  the  appli- 
cation process,  the  various  sources  of  aid,  and  the  forms  that  must 
be  filled  out.  This  redtape  barrier  is  enough  to  discourage  some  po- 
tential students  from  applying  for  student  aid  or,  indeed,  even  ap- 
plsdng  for  coll^. 

The  best  solution  to  the  issue  of  women,  welfare  and  education  is 
to  prevent  welfare  dependency  in  the  first  place.  There  are  two  im- 
portmit  and  often  overlooked  prehigher  education  intervention 
points  when  looking  at  prevention. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  teenage  pr^ancy  and  parenting.  The 
second  is  high  quality  infant  and  ea^^ly  childhood  education  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  over  half  a  million  births  to  teenagers  each  year. 
Forty-one  percent  of  the  girls  who  drop  out  of  school  do  so  because 
of  pregnancy  and/or  marriage.  Most  never  return  and  over  25  per- 
cent of  young  mothers  become  pr^^nant  again  within  a  year.  A  lon- 
gitudinal study  found  that,  for  matched  samples  of  students,  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  women  who  bore  children  before  age  20  com- 

Eleted  college,  compared  to  22  percent  of  those  who  had  no  children 
y  age  24. 

Many  teenage'  mothers  and  former  teenage  mothers  depend  on 

Kublic  assistance  for  supfjort.  Urban  Institute  researcher  Kristin 
loore  reports  that  reducing  the  number  of  teenage  mothers  by 
half  during  the  coming  decade  would  cut  cofits  for  ^JlK),  medicaid 
and  food  stamps  by  over  $9  billion. 

A  long-term  look  at  the  issue  of  women,  welfare,  and  education 
requires  developing  strat^es  to  prevent  teenage  pr^ancies— 
strategies  that  go  beyond  family  planning  and  sex  education  and 
which  build  hope,  independence,  and  self-esteem  for  young  women, 
as  well  as  for  young  men. 

In  looking  at  the  CTcle  poverty  and  lack  of  education,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  look  too  early.  A  recent  study  of  the  long;term  effects  of 
Head  Start  programs  documents  striking  results.  Girls  who  partici- 

1>ated  in  a  nigh  quaUty  preschool  program  were,  at  age  19,  less 
ikely  to  receive  welfare  and,  if  they  received  it,  to  receive  smaller 
payments. 

Finally,  there  are  many  policy  issuefi  where  more  needs  to  be 
known  in  order  to  develop  and  implement  soimd  public  policies  re- 
garding female  head  of  families  and  education. 
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The  first  has  to  do  with  the  childrea,  both  male  and  feinale,  of 
female-headed  families^  It  is  ironic  tiiat,  wliile  much  is  known 
about  collie  students  from  their  political  preferences  to  whether 
or  not  they  play  on  a  sports  team,  little  is  known  about  their 
family  structure.  We  do  not  know,  for  example,  the  number  of  col- 
lie students,  either  male  or  female,  who  come  from  female-headed 
families. 

The  second  area  has  to  do  with  the  short-term  and  long-term  re- 
sults of  additional  education  for  low-income  women,  including 
women  receiving  AFDC  payments.  For  example;  Exactly  where  did 
they  go  to  school?  What  did  they  study?  What  services  did  they 
need  or  use?  Who  provided  these  services?  What  was  their  gradua- 
tion rate?  What  kinds  of  jobs  did  they  get?  What  made  the  differ- 
ence? 

The  third  area  has  to  do  with  looking  at  the  disproportionate 
effect  on  women  of  apparentjy  neutral  policies*  For  example,  is  the 
relative  weight  of  loan  burdens  on  women  heavier  since  &ey  have 
much  lower  life  time  earning  expectations  than  men? 

Providing  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency  for  women  receiv- 
ing AFDC  payments  requires  providing  educational  and  training 
opportunities  that  look  beyond  the  text  minimum  wage  job.  Now, 
with  the  increasing  feminization  of  poverty,  is  not  the  time  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  few  opportunities  that  these  women  have  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  welfare  dependency. 

It  is  the  time  to  look  for  ways  to  help  them  find  a  better  life  and 
hopes  for  a  better  luture  for  ttiemselves  and  their  children.  Access 
to  education  at  all  levels  is  one  more  important  way  to  do  this. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Dunkle  follows:] 
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My  name  is  Margaret  Dunkle.    I  am  Co-Director  of  The 
Equality  Center,  a  nonprofit  organization  to  advance  human  and 
civil  rights.    (The  Equality  Center  is  described  more  fully  at 
Appendix  A.)    I  was  the  first  Chair  of  the  National  Coalition  for 
Women  and  Girls  in  Education  and  served  as  Associate  Director  of 
the  Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of  Women  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  for  five  years*    During  the  last 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  was  Special 
Assistant  for  Education  Legislation  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

My  testimony  focuses  on  the  educational  needs  and  concerns 
of  women,  especially  low-income  women  receiving  APDC  payments. 
Hy  statement  focuses  on  higher  education  and  barriers  to  post- 
secondary  education  for  these  women*    At  the  same  time,  it  ic 
important  to  realize  that  the  pipeline  that  leads  to  postsecond- 
ary  education  —  a  high  school  diploma  and  adequate  academic 
preparation  —  often  fails  women  and  girls,  especially  those  who 
are  low-income,  at  a  much  earlier  point*    Improving  postsecpndary 
educational  opportunities  is  not  enough*    The  entire  educational 
pipeline  needs  to  be  repaired  —  so  that  young  (and  older)  women 
are  prepared  to  become  economically  self-sufficient  —  so  that 
pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  are  encouraged  to  continue  their 
education  (rather  than  just  being  "allowed"  to  stay  in  school)  — 
and  so  that  girls  can  actively  pursue  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  training,  including  both  academic  and  vocational  training  in 
higher  paying  ♦•raditionally  male  jobs  and  fields. 
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Education^  especially  higher  education,  has  traditionally 
been  a  very  American  nay  to  increfise  expectations  and  pull 
oneself  up  by  his  or  her  bootstraps.    But,  in  our  land  of  equal 
opportunityr  so»e  bootstraps  are  longei  than  others.    And  the 
bootstraps  of  wonen  receiving  public  assistance  have  historical- 
ly been  so  short  that  pulling  oneself  up  by  thea  requires 
contortions  worthy  of  Olympian  gymnast  Mary  Lou  Retton, 

The  feminixation  of  poverty  is  a  growing  phenomrnon: 
increasingly,  people  who  are  poor  are  women  and  their  children. 
Female-headed  families  with  children  are  more  likely  to  be  poor 
than  any  other  type  of  family.    The  poverty  rate  of  female-headed 
families  is  three  times  that  of  other  familieo.  Thirty-six 
percent  of  female-headed  families,  compared  to  12  percent  of  all 
families,  were  below  the  poverty  level  in  1983,    Overall,  3,6 
million  female-headed  households  and  4,1  million  other  families 
had  poverty  incomes.^    Forty-eight  percent  of  t^.e  seven  million 
female-headed  households  with  children  in  this  country  had 
incomes  below  the  poveiwty  line  in  1983.    This  is  four  and  a  half 
times  the  rate  for  all  other  families  with  children.^ 

Cash  public  assistance  —  mostly  AFDC       was  the  major 
source  of  income  for  these  3.3  million  poor  female-headed 
families  with  children:    approximately  two-thirds  received  cash 
public  assistance,  which  accounted  for  an  average  of  about  half 
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of  their  incoae.^ 

In  1984r  3.7  ■ill ion  ftnilies       10.9  aillion  individuals  — 
received  AFDC  p«y»enti.    More  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
families  were  headed  by  single  parents,  primarily  wd»en.    Most  of 
these  women  are  youngt    over  half  were  under  age  thirty  in 
1983.^   Three*qaarters  of  all  periods  of  dependency  on  APDC  begin 
when  a  woman  becomes  the  head  of  a  family,  while  only  12  percent 
begin  with  the  loss  of  a  job.^ 

Two-thirds  of  AFDC  recipients  were  children,  almost  half  of 
whom  were  less  than  eight  years  old.    Host  families  receiving 
AFDC  have  preschool-age  child  rem    60  percent  had  at  least  one 
child  under  age  six  in  1983.^ 

The  barriers  to  postsecondary  education  for  AFDC  women 
are  many  and  complex.    They  include t    requirenents  for  AFDC 
recipients  to  register  for  work  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN) ,  strict  interpretations  of  federal  AFDC  requirements  that 
mothers  of  young  children  can  only  be  absent  from  the  home  for 
'brief  and  infrequent  absences,"  state-imposed  limitations  on  the 
length  of  training  and  education  programs,  and  negative  attitudes 
by  social  vorkers  and  society. 

This  testimony  addresses  five  areas: 
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•  The  first  area  concerns  the  AFDC  recipient  as  a  college 
student  and  discusses  barriers  to  postsecondary 
training  imposed  by  AFDC  job  search  and  work  require- 
ments r  and  the  current  complex  patchwork  between  AFDC 
and  federal  student  aid  programs. 

•  The  second  has  to  do  with  child  care* 

•  The  third  has  to  do  with  the  information  gap  both 
for  AFDC  recipients  and  for  professionals  both  in 
student  aid  administration  and  social  welfare  pro- 


•  The  fourth  concerns  prevention      preventing  the 
conditions  that  often  fcreshadow  dependence  on  public 
assistance* 

•  And  the  fifth  raises  some  policy  questions  that  need  to 
be  addressed  more  closely* 

TBS  AFDC  KBCIPIBHT  Afi  A  COLLBGB  STODnrT 

The  woman  receiving  AFDC  payments  who  is  considering 
postsecondary  education  is  the  exception  and,  at  least  in  some 
ways,  already  much  more  fortunate  than  her  counterpart  who  does 
not  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  G*E*D*,  lives  far  from  any 
college,  and  has  fewer  hopes  and  aspirations  for  her  future  and 
the  future  of  her  c^^ildren* 

It  is  the  rare  AFDC  wom£:n  who  is  enrolled  in  school  —  be  it 
high  school,  vocational  school,  college  or  other  training.  In 
1983,  only  2.2  percent  of  AFDC  mothers  were  in  school  or  receiv- 
ing training.    (This  number  includes  any  AFDC  recipient  in  school 
or  receiving  any  type  of  education  or  training r  including  many 
participating  in  the  Work  Incentive  Program.)    This  translates 
into  about  82,000  women  in  the  3.7  million  families  receiving 
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APDC  payments  in  1984.    This  represents  a  decline  In  both  number 
and  percent  since  1979  when  2.6  percent  of  APDC  mothers  (or 
approximately  91,000  o£  the  3»5  million  adult  recipients)  were  in 
school  or  receiving  training.^ 

Although  they  rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
additional  education,  the  demographics  of  the  AFDC  population 
show  that  many  could  benefit  from  it.    More  than  three  out  of 
five  (62  percent)  of  all  women  aged  eighteen  to  thirty-four  with 
poverty  incomes  were  at  least  high  school  graduates  in  1983. 
Fully  20  percent  had  at  least  some  education  beyond  the  high 
school  level. ^    An  estimated  42  percent  of  mothers  whose  children 
received  AFDC  payments  in  1979  had  graduated  from  high  school.^ 
An  unknown  number  of  the  42  to  62  percent  of  AFDC  recipients 
with  at  least  a  high  school  education  could  benefit  from  post- 
secondary  education.    And,  for  some  this  additional  education 
could  make  the  difference  between  long-term  AFDC  dependency  and 
economic  self-sufficiency. 

Additional  education  can  make  a  substantial  difference  in 
lifetime  income  for  women.    Khile  college-educated  women  do  not 
fare  well  when  conqpared  to  equally  educated  men,  they  do  fare 
much  better  economically  than  women  with  less  education.  For 
exan^le,  a  woman  with  a  college  degree  earns  an  average  of 
$350,000  more  over  her  lifetime  than  a  woman  with  less  than  a 
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high  school  education. 

A  woaan  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  can  expect  to 
earn  $500,000  over  her  lifetime  (in  1981  dollars).    A  woman  with 
a  high  school  diplOM  earns  $634,000.    A  woman  with  some  college 
earns  $716,000.    A  woman  with  a  college  degree  earns  $846,000. 
And  a  woman  with  five  or  more  years  of  college  earns  $955,000. 
Compared  to  men,  a  woman  college  graduate  earns  about  the  same 
($846,000)  over  her  lifetime  as  a  male  high  school  dropout 
($845,000).^^ 

The  benefits  of  additional  education  for  mothers  receiving 
AFDC  payments  can  go  beyond  additional  long-term  earning  power. 
National  figures  show  that  a  mother's  educational  level  is 
directly  correlated  with  the  health  of  her  family.    Children  of 
highly  educated  mothers  were  more  likely  to  receive  medical  or 
dental  care  than  children  of  mothers  with  less  education, 
according  to  a  cross-tabulation  from  the  1975-76  National  Health 
Interview  Survey.    This  was  true  regardless  of  the  family's 
income  or  whether  the  child  lived  with  the  mother  only.    A  child 
with  a  poorly  educated  mother  in  a  high-income  family  was  no  more 
likely  to  have  received  health  care  than  a  child  with  a  poorly 
educated  mother  in  a  low-income  family. 

Appendix  D-1  contains  a  paper  by  Susan  B.  Carter  ("An 
^Honorable  Independence':    The  Need  for  Women's  Higher  Education 
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in  the  Eighties")  which  further  documents  the  link  between  higher 
education  and  economic  self-sufficiency  for  women. 

The  educational  problems  faced  by  low-income  women,  includ- 
ing those  with  children  receiving  AFDC  payments,  graphically 
demonstrate  problems  faced  to  a  lesser  extent  by  most  women, 
regardless  of  their  income  level.    The  American  Association  of 
University  women  recently  documented  many  of  the  differences  in  a 
policy  brief  on  "women  &  Student  Financial  Aid." 


The  profile  of  women  college  students  differs 
from  that  of  men  students.    The  key  causes  of 
the  differences  are  women's  greater  child  and 
dependent  care  responsibilities  and  their 
lesser  financial  resources. 


Over  half  of  women  students  are  older  than  the  "tradi- 
tional" 18-  to  22-year-old  student.    Women  make  up 
two-thirds  of  the  1,5  million  students  over  age  34, 

women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  be  part-time  stu- 


Women  college  students  are  much  more  likely  than  men 
to  have  child  and  other  dependent  care  responsibili- 
ties.   The  over  6.2  million  families  headed  by  women  in 
1984  —  double  the  number  in  1970  —  accounted  for 
one-fifth  of  all  families  with  children  that  year,  up 
from  one-tenth  in  1970. 

women  earn  approximately  60  percent  of  what  men  earn. 
Two  out  of  every  three  adults  in  poverty  are  women,  and 
female-headed  families  have  a  poverty  rate  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  other  families  with  children* 

More  women  than  men  students  come  from  low-income 
families. 

There  is  evidence  that  freshmen  women^are  twice  as 
likely  as  men  to  be  self-supporting, ^2 


This  policy  brief  points  out  tbats 


dents. 
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The  AAOW  publication,  "Woraen  &  Student  Financial  Aid,"  is 


Th«  problens  with  participation  in  higher  education  by  women 
receiving  AFDC  payments  are  tied  to  emission  —  policymakers 
ignoring  or  overlooking  this  population  and  its  needs  —  and 
commission  —  with  low  and  frequently  self-fulfilling  expecta- 
tions about  the  abilities  of  women  receiving  AFDC  payments. 

Job  Search  and  Hock  Reqaicements 

The  job  search  and  work  requirements  of  AFDC  currently  in 
effect  poae  huge  barriers  to  enrollment  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion.   These  requirements  were  substantially  tightened  in  the 
1S81  Omnibus  Budget  and  Reconciliation  Act,  which  focused  on  fast 
employment  as  a  way  of  cutting  AFDC  costs.    In  a  1984  report,  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  concluded: 


If  there  is  one  aspect  of  AFDC  that  may 
raise  insurmountable  barriers  for  recipients 
desiring  to  enroll  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, it  is  the  job  search  and  work  require- 
ments that  were  significantly  strengthened  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  and  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.    That  act  reflected  and  enhanced  a 
trend  in  AFDC  away  from  viewing  postsecondary 
education  and  training  as  options  for  AFDC 
beneficiaries.    Instead,  the  emphasis  is 
increasingly  on  getting  AFDC  recipients  into 
some  form  of  employment  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  hopes  of  reducina^rhe  numbers  in 
and  cost  of  the  AFDC  program. 


attached  at  Appendix  C. 
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The  disincentives  to  long-term  training  —  either  college  or 
vocational  —  are  substantial:    for  exai^Ie,  one  state  limits 
training  to  a  naximim  of  92  days  —  3  aonths.^^ 

AFDC  parents  with  young  (under  age  six)  children  often  face 

an  additional  problem.    These  people  are  the  only  onev  usually 

exempted  from  KIN  registration  and  work  requirements.    At  the 

same  time,  federal  provisions  stipulate  that  they  may  be  away 

from  home  for  only  "brief  and  infrequent  absences*.    In  some 

places,  these  are  the  only  AFDC  recipients  who  can  attend  college 

because  they  have  not  had  to  register  for  WIN.    But  when  AFDC 

officials  determine  that  college  attendance  violates  this  'brief 

and  infrequent  absences*  rule  (as  indeed  they  have  the  authority 

to  do) ,  these  parents  lose  their  exeaqptions  from  fHN  vork 
registration. ^5 

In  a  few  cases,  college  personncj.  have  worked  with  AFDC 
officials  and  caseworkers  to  have  education  included  as  part  of 
an  individual's  "employability  plan,*  a  plan  that  is  generally 
developed  for  all  WIN  registrants.^^    There  is  evidence  that 
these  and  other  efforts  to  include  postsecondary  education  as  a 
way  to  become  economically  self-sufficient  have  iforked  in  at 
least  two  states.    For  exao^le,  a  joint  effort  by  the  Community 
College  System,  and  the  Departments  of  Social  Services  and 
Employment  in  California  focuses  on  cosmtunity  college  enrollment 
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by  single  heads  of  households  receiving  APDC  who  have  at  least 
one  child  under  age  six*    Here  receipt  of  need-based  financial 
aid  is  not  considered  incoae  by  AFDC  and  does  not  affect  AFDC 
eligibility.    Similarly,  Massachusetts  welfare  policy  recognises 
education  through  a  Bachelor's  Degree  as.  an  acceptable  activity 
for  AFDC  recipients.    Massachusetts  also  supports  limited 
couKinity  college  tuition  waivers  for  APDC  recipients.^^ 


AFDC  and  Stodtnt  Financial  Aid 


The  interrelationships  between  student  aid  and  social 
welfare  programs  are  complex,  frustrating,  and  subject  to  difft r* 
ent  rules  from  state-to-state  and  different  interpretations  from 
office-to-office  and  even  from  caseworker-to-caseworker.    As  the 
recent  College  Board  report.  College  Ooportanitv  and  Public 

ABBlBtanC#»  prnqr^ii«r  SSidt 


Unfortunately,  the  complicated  laws  and 
regulations  governing  these  two  sets  of 
programs  tend  to  conflict  and  leave  individ- 
uals in  a  "catch-22"  situation.    Instead  of 
encouraging  low-income  people  to  under.take 
educational  programs  that  might  help  them 
leave  the  welfare  rolls,  contradictory 
policies  often  penalize  those  who  try  to 
enroll  in  college. 


The  College  Board  paper  is  interesting  in  that  it  does  asl 
suggest  legislative  or  regulatory  changes.    Rather,  it  suggests 
specific  ways  in  which  student  financial  aid  officers  and  social 
workers  can  work  together  to  encourage  AFDC  recipients  to  pursue 
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an  education  in  the  face  of  substantial  obstacles* 


College  OPDortunitv  and  Public  A«sistance  proofB  i» 
attached  in  its  entirety  at  Appendix  B.    Also#  Appendi:^  G 
contains  a  1962  College  Board  report »  ipcoae  Meinfenance  Prftqran« 
and  Colleoe  Opportunity, 

A  person's  welfare  benefits  «ay  well  be  reduced  if  he  or 
(nore  of cen)  she  receives  student  financial  aid*    There  is  a  kind 
of  welfare  roulette  involved  in  calculating  "need*  and  "eligibil** 
ity"  under  both  APDC  and  federal  student  assistance  pcogianss 
the  welfare  recipient  nay  not  know  what  her  incoae  will  be 
until  after  she  is  enrolled  in  colx^ge.    Those  who  cannot  take 
this  gattble  never  enroll. 

In  factr  two  AFDC  recipients  attending  the  same  college^ 
with  the  82une  incomer  the  sane  number  of  children,  the  sane 
educational  costs r  th^  sane  student  aid  funding,  and  even  the 
same  caseworker  could  be  treated  differently  under  current  AFDC 
and  federal  student  aid  rules  and  practices. 

Medicaid  coverager  which  accompanies  AFDC  eligibility,  may 
be  oven  more  important  than  cash  payments  to  a  mother  &nd  her 
family.    Thin  ie  espi'Ci&Xly  true  for  the  many  women  recriving 
AFDC  payments  who  wer^  pregnant  teenagers.    Babies  born  to 
teenagers  are  twice  as  likely  as  oth^c  babies  to  be  low-birth- 
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weight  babies  ^  a  condition  that  Mans  they  are  aore  likely  to 
die  in  infancy,  to  have  disabilities  (such  as  aental  retarda- 
tion, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  le4rning  disabilities,  and  vision 
and  hearing  defects),  and,  once  in  school,  requires  special 
education  services Mothers  of  these  children,  vith  their 
high  siedical  costs,  cannot  afford  to  risk  losing  aedical  bene- 

fit8« 

Appendix  B,  "Student  Financial  Aid  and  AFDC,"  aore  fully 
outlines  so»e  of  the  contradictions  and  problems  regarding  the 
interaction  between  these  two  programs*    Also,  Appendix  D 
includes  four  papers  from  an  April  1985  conference  at  Smith 
College  on  "Women,  Welfare  anl  Higher  Education,* 

CHILD  CAftB 


Child  care  responsibilities  and  lack  of  adequate  child  care 
arrangements  are  major  barriers  to  higher  education  by  women,  A 
recent  survey  by  the  Association  of  Indept^ndent  Colleges  and 
Schools  found  that  child  care  problems  were  serious  or  very 
serious  for  about  a  quarter  of  all  students,^^    In  19d4,  the 
Congressional  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
concluded t    'For  the  Increasing  numbers  of  women  with  children 
entering  colx^'^eB  ana'  universities,  the  availability  of  child 
cnrfr  can  often  make  the  difference  be'^vsen  completion  of  a 
dogrep,  cutting  back  on  coursework  or  dropping  out.*^^ 


ERIC 
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Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  tht  proportion  of  college  students 
who  are  feataXe  declines  during  the  priae  chiXdbearing  years  of 
twenty  to  thirty.    While  \romtn  coi4>rise  over  half  of  all  college 
students,  only  44  to  47  percent  of  students  in  their  twenties  are 
wonen.   woaen  return  to  college  later,  however,  when  their 
children  are  Older.    Close  to  two-thirds  (66  percent)  of  students 
over  age  thirty-four  are  woaen.^^ 


Child  care  is  only  rarely  available  on  ca3q)us.    Hhen  it  is 
available,  its  cost  or  structure  typically  make  it  cost  appro^ 
priate  for  faculty  rather  than  students,  especially  low-inco»e 
students.    Further,  state  public  welfare  departments  tend 
to  focus  child  care  services  on  AFDC  recipients  who  work,  with 
the  result  that  a  woaan  in  postsecondary  education  «ay  not  have 
access  to  these  child  care  services. 


A  witness  explained  to  a  Bouse  of  Representatives  coaaittee 

the  problems  an  AFDC  recipient  and  former  teenage  nother  faced 

when  she  attempted  to  attend  colleges 

jane  Anderson  had  a  baby  in  the  fall  of 
her  senior  year  in  high  school.    She  earned 
her  high  school  dipXoM  by  attending  special 
classes  for  adoXescent  parents  that  incXuded 
a  nursery  for  the  babies.    Jane  Married  the 
baby's  father  but  it  did'npt  work  and  Jane 
Xeft  bOBft  with  her  chiXd. 

After  a  year  of  dependence  on  AFDC  Jane 
decided  to  go  to  a  schooX  so  she  coaXd 
event uaXXy  support  her  chiXd  and  herseXf .  In 
May  she  appXied  for  an  edacationaX  grant  and 
got  on  the  waiting  Xist  for  chiXd  care 
assistance  so  she  couXd  go  to  schooX  in 
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Septeabtr*    Khtn  the  checkea  on  child  c«re 
assistanct  in  August  she  was  told  that  funds 
vere  still  not  available*    In  Novtabtr  a 
staff  mnt9t  called  Jane  and  told  her  funds 
vere  available*    Jane  reported  that  she  bad 
forfeited  her  educational  grants  because  she 
could  not  pay  tor  child  care  berself«^^ 


The  actual  provisions  in  the  current  student  aid  law  take 
child  care  expenses  into  account  in  detervining  need  for  student 
aid*    The  law  states  that  "expenses  reasonably  incurred  for  child 
care*  are  part  of  the  cost  of  college  attendance* 

In  practice,  however,  these  provisions  in  the  statute 
regarding  treatsent  of  child  care  expenses  have  not  been  isple* 
mented*    Child  care  expenses  are  Ofit  explicitly  included  as  an 
allowable  cost  of  attendance,  nor  is  an  adequate  amount  author-- 
ized  for  Miscellaneous  expenses  under  Pell  Grant  regulations* 
Beside  tuition  and  fees  and  rooa  and  board,  allowable  costs  of 
attendance  include  an  allowance  of  400  dollars  for  books, 
supplies  and  miscellaneous  expenses  for  an  academic  year.^^ 

Child  care  costs  to  enable  education  and  training  for 
students  receiving  AFDC  payments  could  be  provided  in  several 
ways.    Improving  the  provisions  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
concerning  child  care  for  all  students  would  also  help  AFDC 
recipients.    At  a  minimum,  the  student  financial  aid  need  formula 
in  current  law  should  be  implemented  (to  cover  "reasonable"  child 
care  costs)*    The  provisions  could  be  expanded  to  include 
"actual*  child  care  costs,  perhaps  with  a  maximum  c«^p.    It  should 
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«lgo  be  Mde  clear,  either  through  law  or  regulation,  that 
allowable  tiat  for  child  care  includes  tiM  for  studying  and 
transportation,  as  well  as  actual  tiM  in  the  classrooa. 

Further,  child  care  for  low-incoM  students  under  Title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  other  Department  of  Health  and 
Bu»an  Services-*adMinipcered  programs  should  be  examined  to  see  if 
they  discourage  the  additional  education  that  might  lead  to 
economic  independence,  and  to  assure  that  they  provide  incentives 
(rather  than  disincent  ^es^  to  the  education  and  training  that 
can  lead  to  long«*term  esployment* 

THS  XHrosmriM  gap 

The  third  area  is  the  information  gap  —  for  AFDC  recipients 
and  for  professionals  in  both  the  student  aid  and  social  services 
fields*    Most  women  receiving  AFDC  have  little  information  about 
the  education  options  available  to  them.    And  they  are  unlikely 
to  pursue  an  option  unless  they  know  about  it*    In  addition, 
recruitnent  materials  and  materials  describing  financial  aid 
rarely  reach  these  women  or  meet  their  needs  if  they  do  reach 
them* 

Traditional  ways  of  disseminating  information  ar€  inadequate 
to  reach  AFDC  recipients*    These  women  are  unlikely  to  have 
informed  parents  or  access  to  high  school  guidance  counselors  to 
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guide  the*  through  the  xaze  of  feJscal  and  :;late  prograu  and 
fonu.    They  aay  think  that  they  are  not  eligible  *or  aid  because 
they  are  too  old.    They  »ay  think  that  they  are  ineligible  for 
aid  because  they  go  to  school  part-tiM.    They  »ay  b«*  intimidated 
by  the  apparent  and,  indeed,  real  coaplexity  of  the  application 
process,  the  various  sources  of  aid,  and  the  for»s  that  anst  be 
coBpleted.    This  red  tape  barrier  is  enough  to  discourage 
some  potential  students  from  applying  for  student  aid,  and  even 
froB  applying  for  admission  to  postsecondary  education. 

Professionals  in  the  field  also  know  little  about  the 
m>C-8tudent  aid  interaction*    The  nuiiii>er  of  AFDC  recipients 
enrolled  in  college  is  small,  and  caseworkers  only  rarely  deal 
with  student  aid  and  its  interaction  with  AFDC.    student  aid 
officers  laay  deal  even  more  rarely  with  AFDC  rules. 

The  publications  by  the  College  Board  (such  as  College 
Opportunity  and  Public  ABBla^anc^  Pre%arttmn\  are  very  helpful  in 
bridging  this  information  gap*    More  such  information  efforts  are 
needed,  including  t>.^bnical  assistance  materials,  and  conferences 
and  aeetings  aimed  at  the  professionals  who  deal  with  low-income 
people  and  AFDC  recipients*    Further,  efforts  to  get  information 
directly  to  AFDC  recipients  about  additional  educational  oppor- 
tunities need  to  be  expemded. 

A  report  of  tUa  National  student  Aid  Coalition,  "Closing  the 
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Information  Gap:    Ways  to  Inprdve  Student  Awareness  of  Financial 
Aid  Opportunities,"  is  attached  at  Appendix  F.    This  report 
provides  detailed  information  and  recommendations  on  providing 
students  with  information  about  financial  aid* 

PRBVBSTI9G  WKLPASB  DBPBWBBCTs    SBDDCIH6  TBBIAGR  PRBGHABCT  ft 
S0PPOBTIS6  BFFBCnVB  PKB8CH00L  PKOGKAIIS 

The  best  solution  to  the  issue  of  women,  welfare  and  higher 
education  is  to  prevent  welfare  dependency  in  the  first  place* 
There  are  two  important  and  often  overlooked  pre-higher  education 
intervention  points  when  looking  at  prevention: 

•  The  first  has  to  do  with  preventing  teenage  pregnancy 
and  parenting,  and  limiting  the  damage  to  mother,  child 
and  society  when  it  occurs;  and 

•  The  second  is  high-cuality  infant  and  early  childhood 
or  preschool  progreuns* 

Families  headed  by  teenage  mothers,  or  former  teenage 
mothers,  are  perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  of  all  families*  Women 
who  were  teenagers  when  their  first  child  was  born  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  total  AFDC  expenditures  in  the  country  and 
comprised  2m  astounding  71  percent  of  all  AFDC  uothers  under 
thirty  years  of  age  in  1970*^^ 

There  are  over  half  a  million  births  to  teenagers  each 
year*    For  example,  over  530,000  babies  were  born  to  mothers 
under  age  twenty  in  1981*    Close  to  200,000  babies  —  or  37 
percent  —  were  born  to  mothers  age  seventeen  or  younger*  And 
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almost  10,000  babies  were  born  to  adolescents  age  fourteen  or 
younger. 2^    Almost  all  teenage  mothers  (96  percent)  keep  their 
babies  rather  than  releasing  them  for  adopt ion 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  female  students  who  drop  out  of 
high  school  between  their  sophomore  and  senior  years  do  so 
because  of  pregnzmcy  and/or  marriage. Most  of  those  jfho  drop 
out  never  return  and  over  25  percent  of  young  mothers  become 
pregnant  again  within  a  year.^^    An  Urban  Institute  study  found 
that  less  than  half  of  those  women  who  became  young  mothers  at 
age  seventeen  or  younger  ever  complete  high  school .^^  Another 
longitudinal  study  found  that,  for  matched  samples  of  students, 
less  than  two  percent  of  the  women  who  bore  children  before  age 
twenty  completed  college,  compared  to  22  percent  of  those  who  had 
no  children  by  age  twenty-four .^^ 

Many  teenage  mothers  and  former  teenage  mothers  —  with 
limited  skills,  interrupted  educations  and  small  children  to 
clothe  and  feed  —  depend  on  public  assistance  for  support.  In 
1975  about  half  of  the  9.4  billion  dollars  invested  in  the 
federal  afdC  program  went  to  families  in  which  the  woman  had 
given  birth  while  a  teenager.    Axut  60  percent  of  women  in 
families  receiving  AFDC  payments  had  given  birth  as  teenagers, 
compared  to  about  one-third  of  women  not  receiving  aid.^*  If 
present  trends  continue,  two-thirds  of  school  age  mothers  who  are 
aged  twenty  to  twenty-nine  by  1990  will  receive  AFDC  during  the 
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coming  decade*    Reducing  the  nunJber  of  teenage  mothers  by  half 
during  the  coming  decade  would  cut  costs  for  AFDC,  Medicaid  and 
Pood  stamps  by  over  nine  billion  dollars. ■'^ 

A  long-term  look  at  the  issue  of  women f  welfare  and  educa- 
tion requires  looking  at  ways  to  prevent  teenage  pregnancy  and 
the  negative  consequences  of  a  truncated  education  and  welfare 
dependency  that  often  accompany  premature  parenting.    To  do  this, 
policymakers  need  to  look  not  only  at  providing  needed  services 
for  pregnant  and  parenting  adolescents.    They  need  to  look  at 
long-term  strategies  to  prevent  teenage  pregnancy  —  strategies 
that  go  beyond  family  planning  and  sex  education  and  which  build 
hope,  independence  and  self-esteem  in  youna  women #  as  well  as 
young  men*    The  Choices  book  published  by  the  Girls  Clubs,  and 
the  Life  Planning  Options  Program  espoused  by  the  Center  for 
Population  Options  are  good  examples  of  systematic,  curricular 
Approaches  to  teenage  pregnancy  prevention  which  can  have  great 
long-term  value. 

In  looking  at  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  lack  of  education,  it 
is  difficult  to  look  too  early.    A  recent  study  of  the  long-term 
effects  of  Head  Start  documents  striking  results.    The  Perry 
Preschool  Project,  a  longitudinal  study  of  123  black  youths  of 
low  socioeconomic  status,  measured  the  long-term  effects  on  these 
young  people  of  participation  in  a  program  of  high-quality  early 
childhood  education.    Girls  who  participated  in  the  Perry 
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Preschool  Project  hadr  at  age  nineteen r  slightly  over  half  the 
rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  (including  live  births)  as  siailar 
students  who  did  not  attend  preschool.    Further r  the  nineteen** 
year*old8  who  had  attended  preschool  were  leas  likely  to  receive 
welfare  andr  if  they  received  it,  to  require  smaller  payiMnts. 
Eighteen  percent  of  those  who  had  been  in  preschool  (but  alaost 
twice  as  aany,  32  percent,  of  those  who  had  not)  were  receiving 
noney  from  welfare  at  age  nineteen.    The  average  annual  payment 
for  the  non-preschoolers  was  no  re  than  twice  that  of  those  who 
had  attended  preschool  -~  $1,509  for  non-pieschoolers  versus  $633 
for  preschoolers.^^ 

These  findings  of  the  long-tern  effects  of  early  childhood 
education  programs  deserve  increased  attention  as  ways  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  and  prevent  problems  surrounding  AFDC 
dependency  among  adult  women. 

POLXCT  ISSUES 

Finally,  there  are  many  areas  where  more  needs  to  be 
knoim  in  order  to  develop  and  implement  sound  public  policieo 
regarding  female-headed  families  and  education. 

The  first  area  has  to  do  with  the  children       both  male  and 
female  —  of  female- heeded  families.    It  is  ironic  that,  while 
much  is  knovn  about  college  students  (from  their  political 
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preferences  to  whether  or  not  they  participate  in  organized 
athletics) ,  little  is  known  about  their  fa«ily  structure.    We  do 
not  knowi  for  example,  the  nuaber  of  college  students  (either 
nale  or  fenale)  who  come  froa  £e»ale-headed  faailies.    Given  the 
statistics  about  the  feainization  of  poverty,  we  can  hypoth«!sise 
that,  since  lov-lncone  students  disproportionately  coae  from 
feaaleheaded  families,  they  would  disproportionately  qualify  for 
federal  Pell  Grants  and  other  need-*based  student  aid* 

we  can  also  hypothesise  that  a  disproportionate  number  of 
these  students  never  attend  college  in  the  first  place  or  attend 
as  older  students  (since  low-income  students  are  the  most  likely 
to  have  limited  resources  and  to  drop  out  of  high  school)  • 
Seventeen  percent  of  students  from  low  socioeconomic  status 
families  drop  out  of  school  between  their  sophomore  and  senior 
year  in  high  school.    This  compares  to  ten  percent  of  middle 
income  students  and  seven  percent  of  students  from  high  socio- 
economic  status  families.^' 

We  need  better  information  about  the  family  structure  of 
low- income  college  students.    Existing  data  nsed  to  be  analyzed 
in  this  light  and  new  data  may  need  to  be  gathered. 

The  second  policy  area  has  to  do  with  the  short-term  and 
long-term  results  3f  additional  education  for  low-incomt  vomen, 
including  women  receiving  APDC  payments.    Where  did  they  go  to 
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school?    Hhat  have  they  studied?    What  service*  did  they  need  or 
use  in  order  to  continue  or  coaplete  their  education?  Kho 
provided  these  services?    what  is  their  graduation  rate?  What 
kinds  of  jobs  did  they  get  —  with  what  kinds  of  salary  and 
benefits?   At  what  standard  of  living  were  they  able  to  support 
theaselves  and  their  families  after  receiving  additional  educa- 
tion? 

The  third  research  area  has  to  do  with  looking  at  the 
disproportionate  effect  on  wonen  of  apparently  neutral  policies* 
For  exai^le,  do  low-income  women  students  have  greatev  difficulty 
than  loir- income  men  students  in  earning  part  of  their  educational 
expenses  (because  of  S6x  segregation  and  sex  discrimination  in 
the  job  market,  and  a  consequent  lower  earning  power)?    Is  the 
relative  weight  of  loans  heavier  on  vomen,  since  they  have  a  much 
lower  lifetime  earning  expectation  than  men? 


Providing  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency  for  women  (and 
their  families)  requires  providing  educational  and  training 
opportunities  that  look  beyond  the  next  minimum  wage  job.  Now, 
with  the  increasing  feminization  of  poverty,  is  not  the  time  to 
further  reduce  the  few  opportunities  these  women  have  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  welfare  dependency,    it  is  time  to  look 
for  ways  to  help  them  find  a  better  life  and  hopes  for  a  better 
future  for  themselves  and  their  children.    Access  to  education  at 
all  levels  is  one  important  way  to  do  this* 
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APPENDIX  A  —  A  PACT  SHBBT 


The  Equality  Center 

220  I  Street  N.E.,  Suite  250 
Washington,  D.C  20002 


(202)  546^706 


The  Equality  Center r  a  nonprofit  tax«*exen{>t  organ Izat ion r 
works  to  advance  human  and  civil  rights  by  addressing  issues  of 
importance  to  loir- income  families  and  individuals r  women r 
minoritiesr  the  disabled  and  the  elderly.    The  Center  seeks  to 
accon^lish  this  goal  through: 

•  Research  and  analysis; 

•  Education r  training  and  technical  assistance;  and 

•  Monitoring  the  development  and  implementation  of  public 
policy. 

Major  activities  of  The  Equality  Center  include: 

•  A  study  of  civil  rights  enforcement  in  education  which  will 
recommend  P.ew  approaches  to  enforcing  federal  civil  rights 


•  A  project  on  jex  equity  and  intercollegiate  athletics; 

•  A  project  on  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting; 

•  A  contract  to  provide  t«^chnical  assistance  to  the  U.S.  Sen** 
ate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on  civil  rights 
legislation; 

•  A  project  focusing  on  women  in  higher  educationr  especially 
regarding  student  financial  assistance;  &nd 

•  A  project  regarding  educational  equity  in  the  South. 

The  Co-Directors  of  The  Equality  Center  are  Margaret  C.  Dunkle 
and  Cynthia  G.  Brown: 

•  MARGARET  C.  DONXLE  was  the  first  Chair  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in  Education.    She  was 
Director  of  the  Health  Equity  Project r  which  examined  s^x 
discrimination  in  health  services.    She  has  also  served  ub 
Special  Assistant  for  Education  Legislaiion  in  the  O.S.  De- 
partment of  Healthy  Education^  .and  Welfare r  and  as  Associate 
Director  of  the  Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of  Women 
at  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
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.       CYNTHIA  G.  BROWN  was  the  fltst  ^''i*"?'  "^l^J"" 
Right,  m  the  O.S.  Department       f  ""'J'"'  -^^Sf^J^/f" 
a«rv«d  a>  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  the  HEW  ottice  rot 
^tvMh?^    Co?Direc?Sr'o£  the  ff>««l  ^Jnde  "Saw"^ 
at-  hhe  Lawyers'  Cowiittee  for  Civil  Right*  Under  Law, 
Jro5rLi^o"ate  «t  the  Children's  defense  Fund,  and 
Coordinator  of  Planning  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

•rha  composition, Of  Tb«,.B«u*llfcy  Center? a  «Board  of  D^^rectora 
reflS^STJhe  Swion  of  tie  P-^^anijation^and  ijicludw 
knowledgeable  •bout  humAn  and  civil  rights  from  a- variety  of 
perapectivea.'  Boar4,^i«jdbej:s  are:     ^  ^^  .nr.- 

Liridi  Brown/'TormerOircetor 

Federal  Education  Project         ,  ^    "     .  ' 

Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rightn  Under  Law 

John  Buchananr  Vice  President 
Washington -Rcsourrccsr  Inc. 
(Former  Congressman  from  Alabama) 

Wilbcrt  Cheatham,  Principal 

Pine  Forge  Academy  ^       ^  ^^^^^^^^t-^rt, 

(Former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Compensatory 
Bducationr  U.S.  Department  of  Education) 

Patricia  Fleming,  Administrative  Assistant 
Congressman  Ted  Weiss  (New  York) 

Jocuc  Gonzales,  Associate  superintendent 

Office  of  international  t  Multi-Cultural  Education 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

Judy  Heumann,  Associate  Director 
world  Institute  on  Disability 

William  B.  Hytchc,  Chancellor 
University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Sl«ore 

William  F.  Pierce,  Executive  Director 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 

Jenny -Sanchez,  Executive  Director 
Chicano  Education  Project 

Bernice  R.  Sandler, 'Director 

Project  on  the  Status  &  Education  of  Women 

Association,  of  Amci^ican  Colleges 

David  S.  Tatel,  Attprney  oi^ki.-,^ 
^     '  (Former  Director,  HEW  Office -for  Civil  Rights) 

Hajcgaret  C.  Dunkle  and  Cirhthia  G.  Brown,  Co-Directors 
The  Equality  Center 
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AFPKIDIX  B 


Stadent  Financial  Aid  and  AFDC 


The  interaction  between  student  financiol  aid  and  AFDC  is 
coaplex  and  often  punitive  to  recipients. 

Disparities  occur  for  two  »ajor  reasons.    First,  the- 
treatment  of  student  aid  by  AFDC  Miy  vary  according  to  the  source 
of  student  aid  fun^s.    Second,  the  definitions  of  'allowable 
edacational  expenses*  by  the  AFDC  office  and  the  student  finan** 
cial  aid  office  frequently  differ.^ 

Regarding  the  source  of  funds,  federal  AFDC  regulations 
states    *Any  grant  or  loan  tx>  an  undergraduate  student  for 
educational  purposes  aade  or  insured  under  any  program  adainis** 
tered  by  the  (Secretary]  of  Education*  shall  be  disregarded  as 
income  and  resources  in  determining  eligibility  for  public 
assistance  and  the  amount  of  assistance.^ 

This  provision  clearlv  includes  most  federal  student  aid 
funds  —  Pell  Grants,  SupS'lemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  Rational  Direct  student  Loans  and  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans.    Bowever,  two  other  major  federal  programs  (the  College 
Work-Study  Program  and  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program) 
are  not  specifically  mentioned.    Zn  fact,  aid  received  under  the 
College  Work-Study  program  is  frequently  counted  as  income  for 
determining  both  AFDC  eligibility  and  the  payment  level. 

In  addition,  ^here  is  no  federal  provision  regarding 
treatment  by  AFDC  Of  other  kinds  of  aid,  such  as  state  or 
institutional  aid.    These  are  substantial  and  growing  sources  of 
college  funding.    For  example,  in  1984-85  states  awarded  an  esti- 
mated 1.4  billion  dollars  in  grant  aid  covering  1.6  million 
students  in  postsecondary  education.    Host  of  this  aid,  85 
percent,  was  awarded  through  need-based  programs,  the  very 
programs  that  would  benefit  AFDC  recipients.^ 

Allowable  educational  expenses  and  living  costs  are  also 
defined  and  treated  differently  by  AFDC  and  student  aid  pro- 
grams.   Current  AFDC  regulations  state  thats    "loans  and  grant.  ^ 
such  as  scholarships,  obt.  in*^  :«nd  used  under  conditions  that 
preclude  their  uses  for  current  living  costs*  ^re  not  counted  as 
income  and  resojarces  in  determining  eligibility  for  assistance 
and  the  amount  of  assistance  under  the  AFDC  program.^  Any 
student  aid  funds  used  for  current  living  costs  ixfi  counted  as 
income.    (In  some  cases,  funding  for  living  expenses  from  the 
exempted  federal  programs  is  not  counted  as  income;  in  other 
cases  it  is.) 

Further,  ctudent  financial  aid  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 
a  "modest  but  adequate"  stand&rd  of  living*    According  to  a 
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publication  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Officerst    "Extremes  should  be  avoidedt-  the  aid  recipient  should 
live  neither  in  luxury  nor  in  poverty* Educational  costs 
allowable  in  calculating  student  financial  assistance  typically 
include  such  living  expense&  as  child  care  and  commuting  ex- 
penses, as  well  as  basic  educational  costs  (such  as  tuition, 
fees,  books  and  supplies) » 

In  contrast,  the  AFDC  need  calculation  is  much  more  strin- 
gent and  based  on  a  lower  standard  of  living.    For  example,  AFDC 
need  calculations  often  include  only  a  standard  allowance  for 
such  expenses  as  books  and  commuting  (even  Vi^en  documented 
expenses  are  higher)  and  may  not  recognize  otl^er  increased  costs 
to  students.    For  example,  child  care  may  not  be  included  in  the 
AFDC  family  budget. 

If  a  student  re^-^ives  financial  aid  sufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  as  determined  by  the  financial  aid  office,  the  'excess* 
cost  over  the  AFDC  budget  can  be  viewed  as  "income"  — •  reducing 
the  AFDC  grant  and  perhaps  eliminating  eligibility  for  both  AFDC 
and  Medicaid.' 

Medicaid  coverage,  which  accompanies  AFDC  eligibility,  may 
be  even  more  important  that  cash  payments  to  a  mother  and  her 
family.    This  is  especially  true  for  the  many  women  receiving 
AFDC  payments  who  were  pregnant "teenagers.    Babies  born  to 
teenagers  are  twice  as  likely  as  other  babies  to  be  low-birth- 
weight  Dabies  —  a  condition  that  means  they  are  more  likely  to 
die  in  infancy,  and  to  have  such  disabilities  as  mental  retarda- 
tion, cerebral  pa^sy^  epilepsy,  learning  disabilities,  and  vision 
and  hearing  defects.^    Mothers  of  these  children,  with  their 
high  medical  costs,  cannot  afford  to  risk  losing  medical  bene- 


The  regulations  for  the  Pell  Grant  program,  the  largest 
student  aid  grant  program,  specifically  include  income  from  the 
AFDC  program  (and  other  income  maintenance  programs)  in  determin- 
ing the  effective  family  income  of  an  individual  or  family  for 
student  aid  purposes.^ 

some  important  obstacles  to  additional  education  by  AFDC 
recipients  coold  b«  eliminated  by  revising  the  definitions  in  the 
lav  across  the  board  to  make  clear  that  all  student  financial  aid 
funds  (no  matter  what  the  source  of  funding)  based  on  a  federally 
approved  needs  calculation  be  disregarded  in  calculating  eligi- 
bility and  the  awHint  of  assistance  under  the  AFDC  and  other 
means-tested  programs  (such  as  Food  Stamps  and  Medicaid).  This 
provision  would  make  explicit  in  the  law  that  student  financial 
assistance  —  including  assistance  from  non-federal  sources  and 
assistance  for  other  living  expenses  —  cannot  be  used  to  reduce 
AFDC  or  other  awards  or  to  eliminate  a  person  from  eligibility 
for  these  programs. 


fits. 
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Following  is  draft  legislative  language  which  could  put  this 
principle  into  effects 

Any  student  financial  assistance  received 
pursuant  to  a  need  analysis  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  for  determining 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Bigher  Education  Act  s^hall' not  be 
considered  incoae  or  resources  for  detemin* 
ing  eligibility  for  assistance  or  the  asount 
of  the  assistance  payment  under  any  other 
program  funded  in  whole  or  part  with  federal 
funds* 


Margaret  C.  Dunkle 
July  1985 
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*^e8tiiQony  o£  Margaret  Dunkle 

Policy  American 
Briq^  Association 

of  University 

Women 


Women  & 
Sojdent 
Financial  Aid 

A  (t>t>CRe  tJcxrcc  is  a  tici.ct  lu  oppixruniiy 
in  America.  More  and  nMW.  wtxncn  are 
'  ndioR  thai  iheir  eojoooik  scointv  » 
iiKrc»edb\  panjdjMKMitnpjKwxKliry 
nhxaKMi  ButthecOucaiiorulruutciuihe 
Ajjwrtcj  .drxramhasahiRhpoceUfrManv 
Mixkncs  require  ruuiKiJl  akJ  to  anend 
CI  >lle^  and  graduate  >ctKx  >l.  Nx  ptJiCie^  for 
xtkordu^  N( udenc  aid d(>  n( X  benefit  women 
and  men  stiKlcixi  e(|uall) 

VHimenanf  niorelikeK  ilun men lo hear 
chiW  sxl  i*Ucf  dependent  care  rr^xx^ 
Nihtliifes  and  t»>  wend  a>ltej5e  as  'oWer" 
<ic,<MrraKe34)'«udcfft.*  WjmeniwwiJng 
full-time  tn  the  putj  labor  force  earn  k>s 
than  e(fiallv  educated  men  Thc-^  Jiffcfem 
educjtKtrul  and  life  fXMtenw  haw  tmpltca 
lion.*  ft)f  »tK>  docs— and  *4x>  ixw  rnx — 
henefrt  fntni  Mudent  aid 

This  policy  hfKf  outJino  vime  <^  «he>e 
ptKtems  and  niso  quo^kxv\  aUx«  f>»w 
opfarenth"  cquiuNe  polioo  (iif  awarding 
MudcniaKlcjndt\fin)ponkMUfel>  expand  — 
»>r  limit — a  wi  xT'jn  s  opponumt 'e>  to  purvje 
J  0>llexe  educati « 


Who  Are  Ttxlay's  Womtm  Students' 

Today,  over  haU  of  (he  IZ4  mlUkm  posi 
secondar)r  studenu  tn  the  IMied  States  ire 
wontca  Ovct  haU  »rf  Mxnen  Mi>dents  are 
t)kfct  than  the  "^raditljwur  18-  ki  22  \rar-okJ 
student,  most  arc  full-time  srudents,  hu 
mam  attend  pan -tl'ne;vjmeare»iealih%'.bu 
m<  ware  wJt.inam  are  vrlfAupportinR.  and 
mam  vjppon  children  and  other  depen 
dents  ivwHl  vxne  are  stiKh^JOR  to  become 
irjcber\andv>mettibeo«>edi»CTorv  v>o>e 
are  black,  some  are  iv-hxe.  M)mc  are  IH\ 
panic,  and  some  are  Asian 

Cotkfe  ttlct>dartce  by  women  has 
increased  ilgniAcantty  m  the  last  decade 
Thirty  fisr  percent  trfwimen  ifccd  18  to  21 
«rre  in  allege  In  19H3.upfn)m2flpefcmt 
in  1973 

rhe  pcoOle  of  women  students  diflers 
from  that  of  men  students.  The  key  csuscs 
of  the  dlSnmcc*  are  women's  greater  child 
and  dcpCTtdent  care  rcsponslbCJflct  and 
thetr  lesser  flnxndal  resources. 

\(omen  earn  apprcnJmatcty  60  percent 
of  what  men  eara  1V>  out  of  every  three 
adulu  in  p«»vrrt)  are  women,  and  firnule' 
headed  families  have  a  pt>ven>'  rate  fom 
times  IPr*""  than  that  c/»)ther  fwnilie*  wKh 
chiklrea  In  19W.  ck  )«e  k»  half  of  the  wen 
nullioo  female  headed  famJies  with  children 
lud  inaimes  bekrw  the  p*)s*efT>'  line 

More  Mimen  than  men  vudents  awie 
fnm  low  lna>me  familiev  In  \9M,  31  per 
cmi  of  freshman  women,  compared  to  26 
percent  of  freshman  men,  came  fnitn 
families  with  Inatmes  »>f  lew  than  $20^ 
(see  Chan  21 

There  b  cvhJeocc  that  (ireshmin  women 
arc  twice  as  Ukciy  ts  freshman  men  to  be 
sctf-supportlnc.  in  a  1979  60  survey.  66 
percetw  of  fre$hman  women,  but  only  M 
perceru  of  freshman  metv  were  classified  as 
seif-suppooins  or  "independent*  students 
(sec  Chan  3X  This  U  a  crucial  difference 
between  women  and  men  studcrtis,  as  self 


supporting  students  must  covet  far  more  of 
theu  cc^lege  costs. 

VCortien  are  much  more  likely  than  men 
to  bear  child  and  other  depertdent  care 
rcsponslblUtles.  The  over  &2  million 
familieshcadedbMvomei.ln  19M— dix»l>Jc 
the  nun^  in  i970— accounted  fcf  or»e- 
fifth  irt  all  families  vMh  children  that  vetr. 
up  fn>m  i)nc4enih  In  19rt) 


Tim\'a,  aged  37,  tilled  to  iMi> 
school  after  she  graduated  from 
college  tti  1970.  btauxKnot  admitted 
because  of  admissions  ifuoias  on 
uxymai— quotas  thai  uvuld  be 
illegal  today  Now.  c^er  UKjrfdng  as 
a  paralegal  for  tenyvcrs,  she  u  vnts 
to  pursue  ber  dream  to  become  a 
lauyer  She  bos  been  accepted  by  ber 
state  uniivrsir\' and  b\' a  prestigious 
but  more  expenstvepriitaelau'sdxxti 
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Women  arc  more  likdy  than  men  to 
pottpone  or  Intcmipt  their  cducstlom,  due 
pcfhaf*  to  thdr  kaaer  Unandal  mourcca, 
prater  rdianct  on  tetf«ippoft.  and  reapon- 
Ubtiltic*  for  dependent  care  IRwwnmAe 
i»prfcxKWaK»rfthe  J  ^millkn^udentxtK-er 
9fteS4  (MT'Oun  U  "Vomcn  rr-cntfrtnft 
attlejte  in  yX)kh(X>d  are  even  mite  IMy 
lohavr      tno»ne«  and  ncvO  rhundal  help 
Ki  aMKinue  thnr  eOucatlixtv. 

S<mU«ffr  women  are  more  Uktiy  than 
men  to  be  part-time  atudena  Among  under 
Rfaduatcv  wiimen  and  men  ane  ahoul 
r^vuln  llkehioxtend  pan -time  Althcvune 
lime,     M  M  ofchrtv  otkse  sudenc^  over 
JtKc  M  are  women  and  *  w  HO  percent 

ihese  "oWct"  otdejtc  Mudent*  Jttend 
pan  lime  Wimcnfcwdu6«e<ude(» are  moor 
U^ftv  than  men  to  anend  pan-time  (>ce 
Oun  4) 


JuatiUa  ttw  at  At  top  of  her  doss 
u6en  she  graduatd from  college 
and  married  Jim  Sbe  worked  to  put 
Jim  tbrougl}  iau'scboolandnou',  as' 
a  3^year-oU  mother  of  two.  she 
uwm  to  enroll  part-time  fn  a  master 
of  business  administration  program 
Herfamiiy  and  uork  responsibilities 
necessitate  part-time  enrollment 

Women  are  na<  reprtfcnced  c^uaUy  wtth 
men  in  dlifcrem  flcfdacTstudx  KKl  types  of 
poMKCondaor  Inatitottom  (vc  Chan  5)l 
Winwi  ^tudenct  are  km  Ucely  li>  attend 
ftnckute  ^dumO,  and  mm  lAdy  hi  attend 
ornmurtt)  a>Ue]irt  and  viicatlcnal  (ralnii« 
pn«rjni\ 


Why  Shouki  Wxnen  Care  Abow 
Financial  Ald> 

^imen  %h(iuld  csreahtiut  Kudent  nnandal 
aid  heCR»c  tt  cm  mew  the  dlffenmce 
hetMm  (teninit  aa  Jk](e  educaifcvi  and  ntx 
genkm  unc— and  a  cullcfr  educadan  can 
mean  the  dJfficrence  between  dctttnR  a  good 

M  ReniOR  H  and  being  pww  TV 
degree  to  Milcli  fcudeat  aM  proarwM  we 
mponahre  to  the  partttMlar  necdi 
women  abMfcMa  can  diRCttjr  aflieci  ibelr 
an)  thdr  femUlcir  AMure  wccurtff:  Durtr« 
the  1970s  wiMnen  «h(i  had  fuur  ycani  of 
OlileHe  e^ViCaikin  earned  2?  petrmt  mtw 
than  wiimen  whh  hlnh  achuol  diplumai. 

AH  cif  die  wi men  in  the  pnAkx  h^^if«ed 
thniuftNiut  thh  policy  hr1er—JutfUta.Mar)c 
BetK  and  nnya— are  puTHiiOR  the  Amerfcan 
dr«am  iif  betterment  thnxtfth  cdiicatlna  But 
Ihb  educailofttl  dream  ha«  a  hlith  prke 
Rip«vamdirycducatkin(iranyt)fx^unlvcr 
Nitv  vtxaikKul.  oxnmunky  oUckc.  ur  bur 
year  aiUcHe— b  une  (if  the  mtM  expemhv 
purchancM  many  Amerkam  ever  make  In 
f  99445.  the  tvcripe  ycartr  co«  of  tuMon, 
rcMra.  and  boMd  for  undcfiraduaic  acudentt 
WM  overl5X)00  ai  puhbc  coUctea  «id  over 
r7,9O0  ac  prtract  coUc«e*. 

Hieaeh^  price  tap  force  yprtttkaicty 
51  percent  of  todar^  coOcac  atutfenta  to 
rely,  at  letM  la  part,  on  aomc  sort  or  aiudcnt 
akt  T<xb>.  65  peroetM  of  atudeiKi «  private 
0)tlc]^  and  31  pciTent  (tf  Kudentsai  puMic 
ottleHcK  receive  wmc  form  ot  atudent  aid. 

Airthec  rialnf  educatlooal  coita  hnc 
Rwde  atudent  aid  Imponant  for  mkUe- 
kiconie  m  well  aa  kw^lnoome  aiudenca. 

schir^  graduaicii  the  claM  vf  19S2 
»1lh  £tmlly  Inaxnen  fnm  II2J00O  IKjOOO 
rcptxied  a  ftnm  teltance  un  Kudeni  aid  tu 
anend  fc)ur)<car  oilkRCx.  Fiftymeven  percent 
(/the  )«udenbi  pbnnloRto  anend  ftiuryear 
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puhlk  oHquri  and  ft2  perxmi  o(  (hi»e 
pbivUr^t  to  aaend  ftxif-yrar  prlvxcc  dkgev 
rrptwicd  ncrdirvt  >«uda»  aid 

More  women  than  men  report  ttMtt  flnan- 
ctal  aid  it  impofUM  In  maUnc  coOefc 
choICA  In  19fV4.  22  percem  iif  frcshcrnn 
«umcn,a)Ri^parcd  lo  ISpercrni  of  freshman 
men.  rrponcd  thai  the  availtbtSlty  of  student 
financial  aid  wax  a  major  reaMxi  for  their 
attendinit  a  pankrulw  coilcgc  Sinecn  per 
cent  tit  freshmen  wimn,  comptrcd  to  12 
pctrcnt  ii  freshman  nen.  Indicated  that 
rinandng  their  coliqte  educations  was  of 
mafor  omccm  (see  Qun  6X 


Do  ^Ktofnen  Get  IVlr  Eair  Share  of 
Student  Financial  Aid' 

All  of  the  ^re:*  on  wumen  and  sudent 
financtaJ  aid  are  not  ytt  In.  However,  it 
appcan  (hit  women  Kxnctimcs  leceKe  less 
financial  aid  hecawe  oudcni  aid  prpftnms 
have  been  deidjined  «th  "Inditlonar  sm- 
dents  In  mind,  and  wu>  )'en  are  more  lOcety 
than  men  10  be  ■rtontradkional*  KudeoB.  As 
we  have^een.  women  sudeno  are  more 
likefy  to  aaend  part-time,  lo  he  Klf^suppon' 
Ing.  and  to  have  podtponcd  or  Intemipted 
thei  r  educxioav  I  n  some  ca:^  heczux  ( if 
women's  lower  ixKomcs  and  htgher  child- 
care  experiKS.  their  rcitoufces  are  fewer  and 
their  costs  greater  than  men's. 

Many  wotaen  who  mt^  quaBiy  lor  Mudcnt 
aid  never  appff  becwae  they  do  not  realbe 
thai  they  are  cUffbk  lor  it.  MoA  iidbnnaiion 
ahcHJi  student  aid  \r  dtvtfxited  by  and  in 
high  ^choob.  Women,  who  are  more  lOcety 
than  mm  lo  r^enter  coQeite  after  ihe^  of 
22.  are  ieM  Ukely  lo  have  access  to  trtlorma 
lion  ahtut  thei  r  coSlqte  and  career  options. 
Smit^  mothers  and  di.vl'ced  homemakem 
haw  rrponed  that  the  tack  of  Information 
about  educational  <avices  and  student  aid 
pn  tgramn  has  been  a  mafur  <  iMade  to  thei  r 
expkxitiun  of  educational  oppottuniiles. 

ONrrall,  the  student  aid  situation  fiir 
women  h  mixed  On  dw  one  band,  norc 
wtmen  than  men  rccdvc  atudcnl  aid  (see 
Chan  7).  On  the  other  hand  women  acu- 
dents'  awards  are  often  smaUct  Ajnoo^ 
>el  f-supponlng  St  odenti  at  public  a  ilfcjics  m 
I9«l  students  recwnJ  vnaller 

{grants  than  men  Hudenu  and  tiad  a  vnaller 
pn)ponioo  of  thei  r  o  >llc}?e  o  o  RTted  by 
grams  ( Chan  H 

Women  receive  Icm  aid  through  lo^^ 
than  men  at  both  private  and  pul>Uc  colkftct. 
In  19Hl-»i  for  example,  kans  covered  an 
average  of  18  percent  of  numen  nudencs 
cticxs  h«  21  percent  <rf  awnparahie  men 
studc^  cuMs,  at  puNic  institutkons. 

Low-income  women  are  lca»  likefy  than 
low  Income  men  lo  receive  Guaranteed 
Si\xSent  Loanik  Four  pcrvent  of  km  income 
wttmcn,  compared  to  tO  perceni  (if  km 
inoMne  nicn  recennJ  Guaranteed  Student 
Loons  in  I9H0^I 


Woncn  iradiMie  atudcoct  recehre  lea* 
t->  JcMakJ  dun  doMai,aiid  faneaircatcr 
reUanoc  on  adNuppocL  l\mher.  women  In 
graduate  Khoo)  are  more  Ucely  »  hold 
teachir^  asMitantshlps  niher  than  the 
research  asibtanohipi  that  prowtde  greater 
iipportuf\lties  for  professional  advarxemetv. 

Vomen  are  nore  Ukctjr  tttan  men  to  be 
part-time  itudenta,  who  ace  ochidcd  torn 
recdvtaf  certain  types  of  lid  and  are  aome- 
times  charfed  bl^icr  rates  of  toMon  and 
ntmmuffl  pcracmeater  fces.  Eligibility  for 
Grants.  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  and 
Naik>nal  Direa  Student  Uans  Is  rcertaed  to 
students  atxixUng  at  lean  halT^lme  (six 
crrdu  hounX  and  iistitutior»  may  use  onty 
10  pettemiif  their  altucatltxisfiir  the  Cotl^ 
\(\)fl  Stud)  and  Supplemental  Educattotul 
OppotTunityGrani  prografTM  for  aid  to  lew 
than  half-time  Mudenti. 

Perhaps  the  Mnest  probkm  lot  women 
re-eiuerfn(  coUete  1*  coverlnt  their  diild- 
care  ccMi.  (^rrcfM  federal  student  aid  regu- 
btkxu  alkiw  campus  oudent  aid  ofHcers  lo 
ignore  chiidcare  cuMs  In  calcutatiog  Hudent 
nerd— a  bctor  that  aflects  primarily  women. 

the  few  addJtkxul  aid  dollars  that  would 
alkw  thev  women  to  pursue  their  educa 
tlons  would  pay  tor  themseKcs  very  tftlcMy 


In  increased  tax  revenuet.a  woman  coOqie 
graduate  earns  over  $200j000  more  over  her 
lifetime  dun  a  woman  with  simply  a  high 
school  diploma. 


Aietry.  a  reoentfy  dkoited  moAxr  of 
tbnee.  pkms  to  ermM  in  a  botei 
matu^ementproffxmt  at  the  college 
in  ber  hometown.  She  now  earns 
$9.B00  as  a  secretary  and  needs  a 
college  degree  so  that  she  can 
improivberjobprospectsandeam 
more  money  Her  college  expenses 
will  include  cbildoare  costs  for  ber 
tbree  young  children 

Wwnen  students,  cspeclaKy  (hose  who  are 
older  dian  die  typtcal  18-  to  22-ve3r-old 
student,  repon  that  child  care  ki  vkal  lu  both 
their  education  and  their  empbymenL  In  a 
1976  Mudy.fMvthlrds  of  the  women  studerws 
at  an  urban  unhenity  who  had  r^en^ered 
coUege  reported  dut  they  had  children  at 
homeAstudyaithelMvenltyofMlchigin 
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fcmnd  thai  t^rr  «M>rMh  \i  H\  womm 
ticnts  «x»uU  \pck  iDiior  rmpfcnTJWi  iir 

« >Ilc7tr»imM4ntiirkHinv\rJ  in  J I9K4  «XK^ 
Nakl  rim  kxatloR  »xl  p>\1on  l^y  aikxfiucc 
«t»U  C3<r  *,ts  a  •'*«t*iu»*'  til  "wn  xT4^Iu^' 
pnMcm  liir  \w  l»m  Inawic  »»uJctk\. 

art*,  a  i/M/file  panmt,  became 
pregnatu  in  ber junior  year  in  bifp 
scbooi  and  dropped  out  ut)en  ber 
baby  was  bout  Nou;  ibree  \ran 
later,  she  bos  earned  ber  Genera! 
Equiioleno'  Diploma  and  uants  to 
take  specialized  cmayes  at  tbe 
local  community  collej{eso  tbatshe 
can  f(eta/ob  andg/et  off  of  AFDC 
(Aid  to  Families  uisb  Dependent 
Children) 

Onh  2  pcfmM  U  the  MNTtcn  rwrtvij^ 
3>xivU<xtr(hniutth(hcAkJh>RamillrNWfch 
l>qwixJcn(  ChlVbvn  ( ATI  )C  >  pnifcram  «rnr 
(n  xImm  J  in  t9H)  X\y>>k  vMMTKm  an:  oArn 
pcrultAMJfUunciilK  tfthe\enn>ll  inatllqic, 
hccauv:  muJcw  riiianrtj]  aW  b  fre<|ueotK 
MMincnl  as  "uxxwic'  jnd  nwv  make  them 
Ind  JjiiWc  I  w  a  w  Inucd  «ohu<4«nor  Ino  imc. 
nK\Jicil.jr)JrMrttkvulxv<hufKe  Conflict 
proviUont,  rr{{ulKlank  and  tntcrpfrti 
(ions  of  frdcnJ  student  tkl  and  AFDC  Irws 
make  coOcnc  anendiance  almoM  impoMible 
for  thr>c  k»'+Kwnc  *wnm.  Tl  >iv  h  o  HJfiie* 
pntdkKirw  tn  the  V>i\K  run.  \iixv  hjjjhcr 
e(JtK*Jiioni>  general  h  Jicnvw  OcprndMe 
nuJ  fu  utnyimK  x-wfltx  aiKl  nruncbl 
indcixtxIeniX, 


0>ikIu%«)« 

Hun  CkjKA  bcK-f  1%  iinerKV\l  to  jti  i\  j 
i  KjnM  1^ IT (kfuie  1  Ml        rn  Muck-n  aki 

JKi  piJKieN  »iw  imenJcd  to  Ji<<  rmtinafe 

(ivniuLiC(\J  fix-ni  dtd  i>«  tie  in(<»  xxxwnt 
wt  ittK'n  \  MX  n  >i\x  iftnojic  rtfxMni«<jntV>  jt  xl 

ilui  a->|i«MxltotlK  iK\'\h</«xmK'n^iKk'nt\ 
ja  inip(.f.i<nvi(>MKT»>t'thnrrunKiru(M>n 
ii»  AnK■rK^M1  hqcher  eUocjuiin  and  lu 
niluixx  tJxnf  pn>tnxv  w  AnKYK*J<  \ 

rv>  K-vkwl  jiVJUctiat(.\l  jn tlx  pnK.vs^< 4 tlx 
fX'jiKfx  x-t/atttnn^dx'  I  Mxf  hxJix-Jttoi) 
<rf  196S  ^^en1K.f  \  <tf  G«iitrcN\  uKX'enx\l 
*mJi  i%kK*^MmU'<{uin  cmiikcthi^uppitf 
iunt(\  to  e^4jNKl>  Mixkn  Hruixul  M 
\\Ak*c*  jivJ  |xii}{rjntN  ihjt  nxn  tlx- 
ixwh  <4  »«inw  >iudent\ 


K\kT4l  MuUcnt  Aid  Pnigrjnvs 

K\lerj  1 M  udiT»t  a  ki  pn  »>ram>  hdp  wdenu 
nxxt  l>Kif  MiJkve  ixn:>  ihni^<h  Jinni 
KfiNHs  Hit>sKllA\J  Vtarts  and  mwI-^wK 

U  Hie  /W/  rrftrttf  j>n»Kn»oi  the  br)«e>i 
edM'JtkMul  KTjni  pniienm  in  the  linked 
stiev.  a»'JAK  Knnck  to  underxraduxe 
MiKlenix  hoMT*  «*»  their  Arunclal  nenl 

O  The  Male  \iihk  '  ltKrt:tiiv  Crwu  pn>- 
xnwi  b  jdminwertd  hs  the  «atCN  and  h 
jmwd  ai  U4xkt)(r<MJuj(e  students  with 
-%uh>4juKtil  Oavxlal  nml* 

□  Hxf  Gttanoitivd  vuttcru  tmnt  pmRnm 
pn»\lde>  l^liV^e^n,  li>«<xw  hun»  ki 
hi  <ti  undkrT>craduxe  arK.  J  /aiVnie  ^udeiv,v 

O  HieOV&T^'Utr^ViK/i  (C«N)pn«ram. 
l>)e'Vrtf^>rKl//AhtYVu<^TL'/£K»l(NI)^L) 
pnyram,  and  the  Supplemeniai  EdtKa 
tkMitit  OpponunOr  Grant  (SEOG)  pn^ 
j^ani  are  aJmtnistcnnJ  at  the  campin  level 
Tlie  C«S  aixl  SDSL  p«  ^iraww  arcaxiilhWe 
tn  graduate  a>  «<HI  a:»  undentnduate 
MMjenC\  In^titutMM^nvMnelOpctxXTX 
t  if  thei  r  allocM  k  in\  &  ir  the  OKN  and  NEOG 
pnigrams  ftir  akJ  ki  yi>deni\  ^htianerxl 
Icnn  ilun  half-time  i>ix  crvdit  hiurt^ 


Vkacd  Snirccs 

^tn.  Alexander,  ct  aJ  TheAinfrtam 
Ihrsbman  Nartonat Norms Jdr  fitlt  tOtti 
U*i  Angelev  Ififiher  Educukm  Ko«arcti 
ln>ti(uce.  t<2A.  19M4 

H(ih,  Munm  li  'AlCS  Sur\v>  f>uhlic 
Kit^hotKT     Vwlent  Financial  AkI" 
( unpuMMicJ  wnT>  <  /  2S9  RTSMXlenLN ). 
«^>rW<in.DCAv<icla(kn(^|r>depen- 
deni  GJIeKn  and  *<**nA\.  I9W 

G  >le\.  Ann  S  "RewOrDi  the  C>%Vrhe 
Fe3%ihillt)  <if  tlassichuNett^  WtUm 
M<Kherx  Hccixilnft  Self  Vippiirtlrv 
thniu)di  PoniOiiatkm  in  fVvi>eo)ndir\ 
Edixtxkm' (unpiMhhed  paper)  Fw- 
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Appmz  D 


SBLBCnD  PAPERS  PRSSBHTED  AT  THE  APRIL  1985  SHITH  COLLBGK 
COHPBRnCB  OH  "WOMBH,  WBLFARB  AK)  HICHKR  TOOCATIOTi    A  PUBLIC 
POLICT  COSPBRKBCB.* 


Dl.    "Who  Does  She  Think  She  Is:    Notes  on  Having  Our  Cake 
and  Eating  It,  Too"  by  Ann  Withorn. 

D2.    "An  Honorable  Independence:    The  Need  for  Women's 

Higher  Education  in  the  Eighties"  by  Susan  B.  Carter. 

D3.    "Setting  Aside  Welfare  Myths"  by  Barbara  Barke-Tatum. 

D4.    "Women,  Welfare  and  the  Impact  of  Public  Higher 
Education"  by  Gerard  T.  Indelicato. 


Copies  of  the  conference  proceedings  are  expected  to  be  availa- 
ble in  the  winter  of  1985.    For  further  information,  contact 
Martha  Acklesberg,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063. 
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•  APPENDIX  D-1.    Attachment  to 
Testimony  of  Margaret  Dunkle 


1 


WHO  DOES  SHE  THINK  SHE  IS? 


NOTES  ON  HAVING  OUR  CAKE   AND  EATING  IT  TOO 


ANN  WITHORN 


Thia  collection  of  papers,  like  the  conference  out  of 
which  it  oroso,  exiats  becouae  sone  people  in  the  ocodeny 
finally  noticed  what  poor  women  always  knew,   that  the 
resources  wo»en  need  to  maintain  and  advance  themselves  and 
their  families  do  not  match  -  by  a  wide  marqin  '  what  is 
provided  by  welfare  policies. 

I  also  see  this  disparity  and  wish  to  suggest  here  that 
both  of  the  ma^or  competing  ways  of  viewing  poor  women  and  of 
designing  welfare  programs  ultimately  fail  to  respond  to  the 
problems  low  income  women  face.     The  directions  I  offer  as 
alternatives  -  although  thoy  may  seem  unrealistic  or  even 
Utopian  '  strike  mo  as  necessarily  part  of  any  long  range  plan 
to  end  women's  povorty,  or  to  create  a  better  role  for 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  relationship  to  poor 
women . 

THE   UNDERLYING  DILEKKA 

X  draw  on  two  sources.     Ky  training  in  social  policy 
analysis  and  my  dally  experience  examining  the  history  and 
current   implementation  of  aocial  welfare  policy  from  a 
socialist  feminist  perspective  is  one.     Currently,   I  am 
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looking  at  conasrvetiv*  id*oXogy  end  its  hiatoricaX  influence 
on  the  welfare  state.     I  am  also  editing  a  collection  to  be 
celled  For  Crvlno  Out  Uoud;     Women  snd  Poverty  in  the  U^S.l 
Preparing  the  latter  book  has  been  insti*uctivep  especielly  in 
regard  to  the  shallowness  of  ettention  currently  being  given 
to  t/osen's  poverty.     The  sost  cosson  cossents  from  publishers 
who  rejected  our  senuscript  were,  **Can't  you  sake  the  topic 
sore  upbeat?*'     *'Isn't  there  sose  way  to  sake  it  sore  positivCp 
less  depressing?**     They  seesed  deaf  to  the  complexity  of  the 
issue  for  different  groups  of  women  "  blacks »  Latinas»  older 
women^    lesbians  -  es  well  as  to  the  criminal  ina(f  .quacy  of  our 
current  *' solutions**  to  the  problen. 

Hy  second  source  results  from  eight  years  of  teaching 
students  at  a  college  for  human  service  workers  snd  service 
recipientsCf rom  7  to  15x  of  our  students  are  on  welfare)  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston.     Hy  work  with  our 
welfare  rights  group,  end  numerous  conversations  with  women  on 
welfare  at  the  school ,  heve  educated  me  in  the  problems  women 
face  when  they  try  to  go  to  echool  while  living  below  the 
poverty  line. 

Indeed,  it  is  from  just  such  e  conversation  in  one  of  my 
classes  that  I  find  a  title  and  a  focus  for  my  paper.  The 
class  was  called  *'The  Circle  Game:     Human  Services  in 
Hasoachusotts** . 
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Four  students  wer*  KMting  to  discus*  thsir  joint  project 
on  •»ploy»«nt  prograns*     That  •vcning  Jsanniw^  a  26  y*ar 
old  white  woman  on  welfare  with  3  and  7  year  old 
children,  explained  that  she  was  epplying  to  soci.-^l  work 
echoola  for  the  next  Fall,  eo  that  ahe  could  go  to 
graduate  achool  before  the  welfare  department  started  to 
"haraaa  her  about  getting  a  job".     Even  her  »oon-to-be- 
earned  BA  degree  would  not  gain  her  a  job  with  the 
adequate  pay,  benefits  and  flexibility  she  needed  to  care 
for  heraelf  and  her  children,  she  said* 

A«  Jeannie  talked,  her  fellow  students  grew 
increaaingly  agitated*     Finally,  Gary,  a  30  year  old 
white  youth  worker  exploded  with  anger:   "You've  already 
been  on  welfare  while  you  got  a  Bachelors  degree  and  now 
you  think  I  should  support  your  Maaters  degree  too!  I 
can't  go  to  graduate  achool  for  years  because  I  work  for 
a  living!** 

Key,  a  black  welfare  worker,  who  had  once  been  on 
AFDC  heraelf,  waa  also  critical,     "Sure,  recipients 
uoually  get  a  bad  deal,  but  who  do  you  think  you  are? 
Thia  ia  going  too  far*     You  can't  reaaonably  expect  the 
reat  of  ua  working  people  to  be  happy  about  your  getting 
whf«t  wo  can't  have!" 
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Aa  th'^  ccnversation  ei»»*r*d»  th«n  boil«d»  J««nni« 
kept  repeating  that  mh«  had  been  legiti»ately  eligible 
for  financial  aid  to  attend  school.     Earning  her  degree 
had  not  beeh  eaay»  she  protested »  ev^n  though  ehe  entered 
after  almost  two  years  of  prior  work  et.a  co»»unit>y 
college,     bhe  repeated  how  »uch  »oney  and  benefits  she 
needed  to  care  for  her  children  and  how  only  a  Masters 
degree  could  yield  that  salary  in  huaan  services.  She 
insisted^  too^  that  she  had  a  right  to  welfare  and  that» 
if  she  could  manage  and  go  to  school »   it  wss  her 
business. 

Finally »  Pat>  a  white  social  service  worker  with 
yt  ara  of  community  experience  spoke  up,  "I  know  what  you 
say  is  true  about  the  30b  market  and  child  care  costs", 
she  admitted.     "But  somehow  it  doesn't  seem  right  to  me  - 
it.  soundG  like  having  your  cake  and  eating  it  too." 

To  me,   thie  diacuasion  <ambodiea  many  of  the  conflicting  social 
values  thot  u)iderlie  our  society  and  its  social  policies,  and 
which  make  the  •'intaraection  of  education  and  welfare  systems** 
Auch  tricky  ground.     Let  me  explain. 

There  are  two  dominant  but  competing  and  differentially 
inadequate  approaches  to  women,  welfare  and  education  which 
define  our  current  social  policies.     The  first  I  call  the  "Who 
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Do  You  Think  You  Ar«?»*  approach.     It  charoctariz**  our 
notional  ad»lnl»tratlon,  and  unfortunately,  much  Amerloan 
popular  opinion,     Ona  has  only  to  raad  aithar  tha  social 
•cianca  atudiaa  of  popular  attitudaa  or  liatan  to  tha  talk 
ahowa  should  thara  ba  doubt,     Tha  aacond,   1  call  tha  "Ba 
raaaonabla  and  accapt  aa  much  aa  wa  can  afford  to  offar** 
atanca.  It  ia  awbodiad  by  aoat  of  what  wa  call  "libaral** 
profaaaionala,  including  tho  Dukakia  adainiatration  in 
Haaaachuaatta.     Without  rapaating  all  tha  atatiatica  about 
woaan'a  incraaaing  povarty  or  tha  apacific  inadaquacia'.  of 
currant  pro'graaa,  1  want  briafly  to  axaaina  aach  of  thaaa 
Idaoloqlcal  parapactivaa  in  taraa  of  ita  arguwanta  about  <a) 
why     woman  ara  poor  <b>  tha  natura  of  dapandancy,   <c)  what 
woman  naad  in  ordor  to  ovarcoaa  povarty  and  (d)  tha  role  of 
highar  education  in  thia  arene* 

Finally,  I  want  to  auggaat  a  rationale  for,  end  aoaa 
elenenta  of,  a  porapactiva  1  call  »»Heving  Our  Cake  and  Eating 
It  Too/*     It  ia  a  poaition  that,  in  «y  opinion,   reaponda  more 
adaquatoly  to  the  "realitiea**  facing  poor  woman,  in  atead  of 
to  the  ao-coll«d  raalitiaa  policy  makera  think  they  thamaelvea 


WHO  DO  YOU  THIKK  YOU  ARE? 

••Who  Do  You  Think  You  ^ra"  ia  the  Reagan  Adminiatration'a 
poaition,  aa  expreaaed  by  ita  own  apokeapeople  and  aa 
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frequently  dellneoted  by  writer*  for  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
the  Hoover 

Xnatituto  and  other  conaervative  th i nk-tank» . ^ 

The  baaic  orgunant  goea  like  thi»:  we  have  alwaya  had 
poverty  and  we  alwaya  will,   as  part  of  a  dynaaic  capitalist 


accept  the  immutability  of  poverty.     Leat  we  feel  troubled  by 
this  situation,   we  can  be  consoled  by  the  "fact"  that  most 
poverty  in  a  healthy  economy  ia  nerely  the  result  of 
individual  Pkisfortune,  of  tejtporary  "blips"  in  the  economic 
picture.      (How  so  Much  human  misery  can  be  dismissed  as  a  blip 
on  some  economic  radar  screen?)     Poverty  can  also  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  first  stage  of  assimilation  for 
immigrants . 

Women,  in  particular,   sre  primarily  poor  because  of  bad 
luck,  poor  choice  of  mate,  or  "dysfunctional  reproductive 
behavior" . 

From  this  perspective,   then,   the  problem  is  not  poverty, 
as  such,  but  dependence  upon  the  3tate.     Women  on  welfare  are 
a  arain  on  societal  resources,  moreover,   a  bad  example  to 
others.  Accordingly^   they  constituto  a  serious  "social 
problem".       Single  women  have  been  forced  into<or  "lured 
into")  what  George  Gilder  calls  the  "womb  of  welfare". 
Weliore  prograias,  in  turn,   weaken  individual   initiative  and 


To  accept  the  benefits  of  this  economy  we  must 
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«•!£  Mtcittii^  all  thm  while  iioking  woM^n  ImmM  willing  to  mmkm 
thm  **coiiproiiistt«  nttCtt««ory**  to  liv«  with  ii«n  -  according  to 
Nttw  Right  psychologist  Harold  Voth  in  Tha  paatratad  FdPilv.3 
Uor««*  walfara  prograna  allow  woaan  to  liva  without  man  and 
aiaultanaoualy  itaka  thaa  imml  unabla  to  do  anything  without 
govarnitant  aupport.  Finally »  thair  childran  ara  offarad  no 
liodala  £or  auccaaa  in  Anarica* 

Tha  New  Right'a  goala  ara  obviou««     At  btt«t»  a  woman  who 
finda  haraalf  poor  ahould  lnnadiataly  marry  •    >uccaaaful  mal* 
braadwinnar»  atop  working  outaid.)  tha  homa»  or  at  least  atop 
making  a  big  iaaua  out  of  it.     Failing  thia»  aha  ahould  accept 
being  "poor  but  proud"  and  work  at  whatever  joba  aha  can  find 
without  govermental  aaaiatance.     Ky  grcndmother »  for  example » 
took  in  laundry  to  avoid  tha  **dole**;  now*  perhapa  aha  would 
install  s  home  computer  terminal  and  do  **piecewdrk**  after  the 
childran  fall  asleep  . 

But»  ainca  so  many  woman  have  already  **f alien  into** 
welfare »     they  muat  now  be  quickly  "weaned  from  the  atate** 
(our  womb  is    down  a  hole  and  has  breasts «  la  this  how  tha 
metaphor  works?) •       This  cannot  be  slow»  however*  uith  gradual 
reduction  of  banafita*  aa  the  "coddlers**  would  have  it.  ho, 
it  muat  be  dona  with  a  terrible  swift  aword  before  the  **cycle 
of  dopendoncy**  is  genetically  encoded.     Aa  we  saw  with  tha 
1982  Ounibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act(OBRA)  cutm,  for 
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exanple,   the  oim  i&  to  Make  welfare  mo  undesirable  that  only 
death  is  an  alternative  -  not  physical  and  emotional 

.ihauation  of  the  woman,   la-^chkey  children*   or  inadequate 
child  care»^     One  high  level  official  in  atate  government,  for 
instance,   actually  asked  whether  the  cuts  were  justified  by 
the  Isck  of  deaths  after  OBRA  was  enacted. 

The  remaining  unfortunates  have  fallen  from  a  atatua  as 
the"truly  needy"  to  being  labelled  an  "underclass"  rather 
quickly,   perhaps  because  too  many  people  might  reasonably  feel 
"truly  needy*'.     They  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and 
unsentimentally.     Society's  obligation  to  them  is  the 
provision  of  ninimsl  benefits;  "who  do  they  think  they  are  to 
expect  more?"     The  application  of  every  imaginable  pathology 
becomes  legitimate  -  from  "dependency  syndrome",   to  "lack  of 
motivation",   to  "poor  life  skills"  or  "poverty  prone". 5 
Properly  diagncsed,   their  very  existence  stands  as  massive 
negative  reinforcement  -  along  with  quarterly 
redeterminations,   forced  work  programs,   longer  distances  to 
welfare  offices  and  other  forms  of  bureaucratic  harassment  - 
foi    -..y  woman  contemplating  AFDC,  as  a  means  of  supporting  her 
f ami ly . 

Under  this  model,  educstion  is  only  grudgingly  provided 
for  short  term  basic  skill  training  -  to  get  women  into  low 
level  30b8.     Four-year  institutions  of  higher  educstion  have 
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little  or  no  direct  role  with  reclplenta.     They  ore,  of 
course,   ollowed  to  do  research  that  identifies  emgle  parent 
fanllleo  -  not     poverty  -  oa  the  problem,  or  vo  atudy  woya  to 
reduce  **dependency  needa**  onong  welfare  recipients,  or,  noat 
unlveraolly,  to  delude  young  women  frojK  litaglnlng  the 
possibility  of  welfare  In  their  future.     If  by  ao»e  chance  o 
wonon  on  welfare  actually  Is  accepted  Into  college,  ahe  la  to 
bo  treated  just  "like  everyone  else"  and  not  provided  with 
extra  "coddling".     Wo»en  on  AFDC  in  auch  Institutions  learn  to 
keep  very  quiet  about  their  status.     Here  the  Reagan  cuts  In 
WIN,  CETA  and  programa  like  the  Wo»en  for  Higher  Education  In 
New  Hantpshire  show  what  la  now  unacceptable. ^ 
BE  REASONABLE 

For  nost  of  the  readers  of  this  volune  I  am  probably 
beating  o  very  alive  but  unappealing  horae*     It  is  the  "Be 
Rcaaonabla,  Accept  aa  Much  aa  We  Can  Afford  to  Offer"  approach 
which  flnda  reaonance  In  nany  of  us.     And  surely.  In 
comparison  with  our  first  option,   it  Is  wore  appealing,  aweet 
reason  Itself  -  there  being  no  other  poalbllltles.     Here  we 
have  a  libej-al,   prof-salonal  concern  for  poverty  as  structural, 
as  resulting  fro»  Inequities  m  the  labor  force'a  preparation 
and  from  discrimination  and  historical  patterns  of  Inequities 
In  ^ob  oppor  uunl  ties .     For  women,   poverty  Is  viewed  aa  cin 
Increasing  problen,   reaultlng  fron  the  Interaction  of 
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•'aociolization*'  with  limited  training  and  work  experience  as 
well  as  fro*  the  real  lack  of  well  paying  jobs.     And  child 
care  and  educational  supports  are  recognized  as  necessary 
parts  of  the  solution.^ 

As  far  as  it  goes,  who  could  disagree? 

But  dependence  on  welfare  is  still  viewed  as  undesirable 
from  this  perspective,  because  of  its  high  social  cost  and  the 
problems  **inevitably "  associatad  with  welfare  status.  Anong 
these  seemingly  immutable  circumstances  are:  persisting 
poverty  ►  on  the  rolls,   lack  of  dignity,   lack  of  control 

over  ones  ^ife^  association  with  undesirable  peers  in  poor 
neighborhoods.   Rather  than  presenting  such  difficulties  as  the 
creation  of    social  programs,   they  ore,   instead,  offered  as 
justification  for  the  argument  that  "independence"  in  the  30b 
market  is  the  ^ole  short  and  long  range  solution. 

Therefore,  the  primary  "Reasonable"  solution,  too,   is  to 
get  women  off  welfare,  away  from  public  dependency  -  the 
identical  goal  0/  its  "Unreasonable"  twin.       Employment  in 
almost  any  job  is  still  assumed  to  be  a  better  "choice"  than 
welfare,  with  the  recognition  that  child  care  and  health 
benefits  may  often  be  "temporarily"  necessary  while  the  family 
adjusts  to  the  wage  economy.       The  highest  goal  may  be 
"compassion",   not  harassment,  but,  of  course,  only  to  the 
degree  that  compassion  is  politically  and  economically 
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feoaible,  and  Ito  perpetrotora  retain  the  right  to  control  the 
aubatantivf  meaning  of  auch  concern. 

Prof eaaionoliaw,  with  ita  ao-colled  knowledge  boae,  built 
upon  "acientific"  reaeorch,  providea  the  underlying  rational 
for  this  approach.^     The  problem  ia  studied,  cauaea 
identified,  ani  xnterventxona  auggested,  all  with  the  aura  of 
detached  "ob3ectlvity" .     Reclpienta  are  examined  aa  to  their 
motivation,   their  empJ oyabi A ity ,   the  potential  utility  of 
training  or  educating  them.     Women  on  welfare  are  neatly 
sorted  into  categoriea,  often  under  the  guise  of  highly 
qu eat ion able  "aaaeasment  techniquea"  wh ich  attempt  noth i ng 
leaa  than  to  "channel  their  preference*  into  realiatic 
dircctiona" . 

Education  can  be  supported  under  thia  approach,  but 
again,     only  within  narrcwly  reasonable  limits,  aa  a  moana  to 
assured   employment.     Not  aurpriaingly ,  then,   not  only 
conservotivea  balk  at  aupport  for  4  year  degree  progrann  - 
njch  less  Jeannie'a  graduate  program.     The  reality  ia  that 
even  the  beat  employment  and  training  programa  have  moved  as 
quickly   aa  poaaible  to  help  women  "restore  their  dignity"  by 
getting  off  AFDC  -   escaping  from  the  very  programa  which 
another  branch  of  the  Welfare  Department  duely  administers! 

Educatora(and  I  muat  share  guilt  here)   have  often  been 
forced  to  promiae  that  degreea  will  lead  to  jodo  -  on 
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overstatement  for  any  student  anywhere,   let  alone  for  a  single 
female  head  of  household.    The  danger  here  is  that,  in  order 
to  show  "success",   we  will  be  tempted  to  search  diligently  for 
onJy  the  ''academically  able**  students.     Therefore,  women  with 
middle  class  backgrounds  and  prior  educational  experience  will 
be  admitted »  win  pose  no  dramatic  challenge  to.  out  standard 
processes,  ond  may  even  be  very  grateful  to  us  for  the 
opportunities  we  offer.     Once  again,  women  described  as  having 
less  academic  *'potential*',  and  women, with  less  faith  in  their 
own  capacities  for  educational  achievement,   will  be  counseled 
into  the  narrow  training  or  employment  programs  that  will  keep 


then  poor.     And  also  once  again,  patterns  of  racism  and 
classism  will  be  perpetuated  while  the  academics  wonder  why. 

Educators,  particularly,  should  see  the  limitationc  on 
the  human,   as  well  as  employment,  potential  of  policies  that 
promise  to  "support  educational  opportunities  up  to  a 
reasonable  point,"  or  that  set  "realistic  limits"  on  how  much 
financial  support  women  on  welfare  may  receive  to  attend 
school.     "Reasonable  and    realistic*   for  whom?  we  must  ask 
ourselves^ 

HAVING  OUR  CAKE  AND  EATING  IT  TOO 

The  inadequacies  of  both  competing  perspectives  lead  me 
to  suggest  a  third  option.  The  title  is  less  facetious  than 
suggestive;    it  asserts  that,  only  by  queationing  whether  there 
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la  a  ••problem**  of  dependency  instead  of  a  problem  of 
inadequate  support  for  th**  necessary  work  done  by  wonen,  will 
we  begin  to  adaress  the  range  of  needs  of  poor  women. 

Very  briefly,  then,  ''having  our  cake  and  eating  It  too'* 
Is     o  strategy  which  sees  poverty  as  resulting  from  systemic 
undervaluing  of  some  workers  In  this  economy  -  resulting 
elth«sx  from  a  so-called  lack  of  "demand"  for  their  labor  or 
from  dlscranation  In  oil  its  conp lex  ran i les tat Ions .  The 
crucial  element  which  generates  women's  poverty  is  not  only 
extreme  undervaluing  of  women's  paid  labor,   but  the  total 
economic  denial  of  the  caregiving  work  assigned  to  most  women 
by  gender,  which  they  often  experience  as  deeply  aatiafying  as 
well  *  as  terribly  difficult. ^ 

I  am   refer  here  mainly  to  childrearing  work,   but  I  could 
include  the  unpaid  work  women  provide  in  caring  for  elJerly  or 
disabled  relatives,   not  to  mention  husbands.     In  auch  a 
context,   AFDC  can  be  seen  as  the  voefulJy  Inadequate  public 
paynTit  we  provide  a  woman  for  the  care  she  gives  to  her 
chilcren.     For  a  woman  to  have  real  choices,   welfare  must  be 
viewed  as  a  right  she  can  always  choose  -  wh-sther  her  children 
are  teenagers  or  totidlor-v.     The  inherent  difficulties  involved 
when  a  single  parent  cares  for  her  family,  mnke  assuming 
another  30b  -  either  paid  employment  or  acquiring  an  education 
-  a  brave  undertaking  indeed.     Loing  so  should  merit  a  full 
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array  of  supports  and  rewards(the  Russian  "Mother  Heroes"  conte 
to  nind),  rather  than  all  the  derogatory  rer^arks  and 
condescending  stereotypes  so  often  bandied  around. 

Within  this  alternative  franework,   "dependency**  is  but 
Another  wox d  for  getting  what  you  need  and  have  a  right  to,  in 
order  to  live.     It  is  neither  pathological  nor  demeaning. 
Receiving  welfare  should  be  no  more  stigmatized  than 
"depending"  on  an  employer  to  provide  a  jol    or  a  mate  to  share 
his  income.     A  wonan  requiring  resources  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  the  choice  to  receive  welfcre  benefits  not  cut  of 
"compassion"*  but  because  it  is  e  societal  obligation  to 
provide  compensation  for  the  valuable  work  she  is  doing.  She 
should  also  be  supported  in  choosing  paid  work  and  education, 
with  the  recognition  that  It  is  always  done  in  addition  to  her 
essential  caregiving  work. 

In  su».  Having  Our  Cake  ii..d  Eating  It  Too  has  several 
long  term  implications: 

(1)  It  means  reasonable  benefits  I'or  child  rearing  - 
either  through  an  upgraded  welfare  oystemdike  the  current 
demand  for  "up  to  the  poverty  level*'  welfare  benefits)  or  more 
effectively,  as  Decnne  Bonnar  thoughtfully  suggests,  through  a 
systen  of  caregivers'  wages  -  which  provide  a  base  of  concrete 
economic  respect  for  the  work  women  do»10  It  is  disconcerting 
that  so  much  discussion,   even  among  feminists,  has  shifted  to 
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the  question  of  eiAployment  and  away  itom  denanda  for  More 
extensive,   life-sustaining,   benefits.     Granted,   many  woncn 
want,  and  need,   paid  employment,   but  until  the  welfare  sy&teak 
provides  a  supportive  economic  base  from  which  a  wonan  »ay 
seek  such  employment,    30b  training  program.,  and  "work 
incentives"  are  a  cruel  sham. 

(2>       It  means  a  demand  that  full   time  work  for  everyone 
-   men  and  women   -  be  set  at  25  to  30  hours  a  week,   with  pay 
equity .     This         a  necessary  Q\:ep  if  there  is  to  be  time  for 
real  shared  caregi^ing  among  women  and  men.      It  would  also 
allow  more  femolc  heads  of  households  to  be  employed  and  care 
for  their  family  without  the  economic  or  social  discrimination 
inherent   in  "part-time"  ^obs.     tinelly,    it  vould  p::ovide  more 
time  for  the  structural  recognition  of  the  long  hours  and 
emotional  energy  involved  in  caregiving. 

<3>       It  menns  that  childcare  and  homemaker  services  be 
based  on  the  need  to  reduce  the  overload  of  women's 
caregiving,   and  not  be  tied  only  to  the  release  of  caregivers 
for  other   (paid)  work. 

<4>         Finally,    it  means  that  educational   support  for 
women  on  welfare  should  be  as  much  a  priority  as  iull  time 
;)Obs.     The  figures  given  elsewher>^  in  this  vclUMe  are 
compelling:     education  is  a  critical  component  of  women' s 
success  in  the  30b  market.     Any  program  thet  truly  aims  to  end 
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women'*  poverty  must  address  the  serious  needs  for  education 
among  poor  women. 

These  demanda  are  not  fully  developed,  nor  ore  they 
likely  to  be  net  tomorrow.     Acknowledging  them  as  legitmate 
goals  for  everyone  which  are  not  yet  met  for  anyone,  would 
certainly  ease  the  kinds  of  tensions  that  surfaced  in  my 
classroom.     Educators  have  often  talked  about  the  need  to 
nourish  the  mind  along  with  the  body.     Now  we  must  develop 
programs  which  allow  women  reasonably  to  eat  their  edi  ional 
cake,   and  change  the  attitudes  of  the  rest  of  aocic  ainst 
their  doing  ao  without  pleading  personal   "exceptionality".  It 
is  also  possible  to  begin  insisting  on  a  woman's  right  to  keep 
a  cake  -  net  just  toduy's  unleavened  bread  -  of  adequate 
support  m  order  to  care  for  her  family  while  she  feeds  her 
mind.     Indeed,  such  demands  suageat  that  these  changes  are 
needed  for  everyone  -  not  only  women  on  welfare.     I  close  by 
recommending  Jeannie's  final  answer  to  her  inquisitioners: 
"Listen**,  she  reasoned,  "I  think  we  should  all  be 
able  to  get  these  things.     Why  accuse  me  for  making  the 
best  1  can  out  of  a  bad  situ»ition?     Why  don't  w->  all 
insist  on  decent  jobs  and  benefits  that  allow  us  to 
support  our  families  and  the  education  we  need  to  get 
them?     Why  bleme  me  for  simply  asklnq  for  what  we  all 
deserve?" 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  I  have  written  about  Haaaachuaetto  and  national  welfare 
policiea  in  The  Circle  Ga»e :     Servicea  for  the  Poor  in 
Maaaachuaetta  1966-1978 (Univ  of  Maaaachuaetta  Preaa,   1982) » 
and  about  the  poaalbXity  of  linking  aocial   aervice  practice 
and  policy  with  radical  politica  in  Serving  the  People ; 
Social  Servicea  and  Social  Chanqe<Colu»bia  Univeraity  Preaa, 
1984) ,   My  current  reaearch  ia  for  a  book  entitled,   Feara  of 
Dependence;     T_be  Conaervative  Critique  of  Social  Welfare_and 
Ita  IwPl icationa .     The  For  Crying  Out  Loud  collection,  on 
women  and  poverty  in  the  U.S. ,   ia  co-edited  with  Rochelle 
Lefkowitz  and  due  for  publication  in  Spring  of  1986  by  Pilgrim 
Pr eaa. 

2 .  For  typical  exanplaa  of  nuch  wri t ing  aee :  publ icationa  of 
the  U'aah ington -baaed  Heritage  Foundation  and  the  Stanford, 

Ca liforn ia- baaed  Hoover  Inatitue;  George  Gi Ider ,   Wealth  and 
Poverty (New  York;  Basic  Booka,   1961>;   and  Martin  Anderaon, 
Welfare (Stanford  Ca :   Hoover  Inatitute,  1978). 

3.  For  a  powerful  critique  of  both  George  Gildex   and  Harold 
Voth  aee  my  aource  for  theae  citationa,  Allen  Hunter,  "Virtue 
With  A  Vengence;     The  Pro-Family  Politica  of  the  New 

Right" ( unpubl iahed  Ph vD . diaaertation ,   Brandeia  Univeraity, 
1984) . 

4.  See  a  recent  unpublished  MIT  Maatera  in  Planning  theais  by 
Marian  Darlington  Hope,   "The  Effects  of  The  OBRA  cuta  in 
Maaaachuaetta"  for  a  atudy  of  the  individual  effecta  of  theae 
cuta. 

5.  I  have  always  wondered  why  we  apend  ao  much  time  studying 
what  makea  people  "poverty  prone",  and  ao  little  examining 
what  makes  people  "wealth  prone". 

6 .  Here  I  am  drawing  upon  a  yet  unpubl iahed  study  by  Ann 
Colea, "Getting  Out  From  Under:     Ihe  Prospect  of  Education, 
Training  and  Affirmative  Action  aa  Waya  Out  of  Poverty",   to  be 
included  in  my  aook  For  Crying  Out  Loud,  which  aummarizcs 
these  cuts. 

7.  For  good  examples  of  the  "Be  Reasonable"  perspective  see 
the  HAssachuaetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  1984  Report  aa 
well  as  moat  of  the  articlea  in  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Human  Servicea  over  the  paat  four  years. 

8.  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  this  conceptual izotion  to 
Deanne  Bonnar  and  her  1984  Brand eis  d iaaertation ,   "When  the 
Bough  Breaks:     A  Feminist  Analysis  of  Income  Policiea  for  ^ 

Women"  and  to  ongoing  discuaslons  with  Betty  Reld  Mandell  and 
Mary  Jo  Hetzel . 

9.  Again,  aee  Ocanne  Bonnar'a  diaaertation,   and  h'^r  upcoming 
articles  in  For  Crving  Out  Loud  for  a  fully  elaborated 
discussion  of  the  idea  of  "Caregiver's  Uagea**. 
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p.  APPENDIX  D-2.    Attachment  to 
Testimony  of  Margaret  Dunkle 

AN  -HC?NORABLE  INDEPENDEWCE": 

THE  NEED  FOR  WOMEN'S  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  EIGHTIES* 


Susan  B.  Carttr 
Economicft  Department 
Smith  College 
May  19BS 


*  The  phrase  "Honorable  Independence"  was  Catherine 
Beecher'».  In  the  lB40's  she  uryed  young  women  to  go  to  school 
in  ortfer  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  if  the  need  arose.  See 
Barbara  Miller  Solomon.  JJX  ihM.  Companu  b±  Educated  Ufifl£a*  <N*w 
Haven:     Yale  University  Press.   1985).   p.  32. 
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X.  Introduction 

Although  feaalt  colltgt  graduattt  tarn  only  at  mvch  a»  malt 
high  »chool  drop  out»»  a  colltgt  tducation  for  siooitn  is  far  aort 
critical  than  tvtr  btfort.  Tht  growing  r'j«btr»  of  woatn  fully 
rttpontiblt  for  thtir  own  and  thtir  childrtn'»  financial  netdt 
■ean  that  tht  ability  to  bt  financially  indtptndcnt*  to  bt  ablt 
to  tarn  what  I'll  dtfina  lattr  at  a  family  wagt*  hat  btcoat  a 
ntctftftit>  for  an  unprtdtnttd)*^  l^rgt  numbtr  of  women.  Hightr 
tducation  it  womtn't  turttt  routt  to  financial  i ndtptndtnc t. 
Stction  II  dtscribet  why  tht  ability  to  tarn  a  family  wagt  hat 
9m9rgtd  at  a  ntctttity  for  many  womtn.  Stction  III  tptllt  out 
tht  rtlation  bttwtan  hightr  tducation  and  a  fanily  wagt.  Stction 
IV  tafcts  a  public  policy  ptrtptctivt*  txa«ining  tht  privatt  and 
tocial  rattt  of  rtturn  to  hightr  tducation  for  womtn.  Stction  V 
shouit  how  govtrnntnta I  attittanct  it  rtquirtd  to  rtalizt  tht 
btntfitt  of  hightr  tducation  dttcribtd  in  Stctiont  III  and  IV. 


II.      Tht  Importanct  of  a  Fanily  Uagt  for  Womtn  Worktrt. 

Womtn  havt  had  to  tndurt  low  wagtt  tinct  tht  btginningt  of 
wagt  work  in  Amtrica.  In  1813  womtn't  wagtt  in  agriculturt  and 
domtstic  activitits  wtrt  Ittt  than  30  ptrctnt  of  malt  wagtt.  <1) 
Induttri al izat i on  and  tht  divition  of  labor  txpandtd  tmploymtnt 
opportun i ti tt  for  woffltn»  causing  tht  mvtm^w  ratio  of  ffmml*  to 
malt  wagtt  to  ritt.  Thit  ratio  rtacht(3  itt  currtnt  Itvtl  of 
approximattly  60  ptrctnt    by     1683    and     hat    rtmaintd  virtually 
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unchanged  in  th»  one  hundred  v**^*  sinct.  (2) 

This  low  ratio  of  fcMlt  to  suilt    tarnings    acans    that  tht 
abftoluta  laval  of  woman's  aarninga  is  and  has  baan  ^uita  low.     In  ^ 
1902*    tha  nadian  incoma  of  ^99r  round*   full     tiaa    woaan    workars  '4 
was    only    #13^663.       For    all    woMan  workars  tha  nadian  Ms  only 
^5*B87.     Lass  than  a  third  of  all  working  wosan  aarnad  Mora  than 
tha  povarty  laval  for  a  family  of  four  in  that  yaar*  ^9*862.  O) 

In  tha  past  tha  full  affacts  of  thasa  low  wagas  wara 
softanad  for  many  woman  by  thair  family  connactions  to  mala  waga 
aarnars.  Although  tha  first  substantial  famala  labor  forca 
boarded  in  corporate  dornatorias*  this  arrangement  was  atypical. 
It  was  much  more  common  for  single  women  wage  earners  to  live 
with  their  parents.  In  rural  Berkshire  County  Kassachusetts  in 
the  1880's*  approximately  79  percent  of  female  cotton  and  woolen 
mill  workers  resided  with  their  parents.  <4)  In  urban  areas 
Where  •  greater  variety  of  paid  employments  reduced  the  necessity 
of  moving*  84  percent  of  female  factory  workers  lived  with  family 
members.  (9> 

While  not  without  costs*  these  family  connections  permitted 
some  women  to  live  well  and  perhaps  even  indirectly  benefit  from 
the  restricted  wage  earning  opportimi ties  for  women.  <6}  The 
women  without  family  connections  to  a  male  wage  earner*  however* 
faced  grim  prospects.  The  t''tles  "widow"  and  "woman  adrift" 
(single  women  not  living  in  families)  became  virtually  synonomous 
with  "the  poor".  The  situation  was  harshest  for  women  wi th 
dependents  to  support  since  thr  most  common  occupation  for  single 
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woMtn  without  an  •ttachment  to  a  male  wag*  earner*  domestic 
service*   was  often  closed  to  women  with  dependents.  (7) 

The  continuity  of  women's  low  wages  has  meant  the  continuity 
of  the  connection  between  women's  independence  and  women's 
poverty.  The  only  change  is  that  today  this  p'^v»rty  directly 
affeccj  or  threatens  a  far  larger  proportion  of  women.  V33 
there  were  137  divorced  women  for  every  1*000  married  woK:et2  ..ith 
husband  present*  -re  than  double  the  1970  figure  of  60. 
Approximately  23  percent  of  all  Households  added  between  1980  and 
1984  were  families  maintained  by  women.  Thirty-seven  perc/nt  of 
women  25  and  older  live  apart  from  a  spouse  Over  half  of  all 
female  householders  under  age  33  have  one  or  more  of  their  own 
children  under  age  IB  living  with  them.  Moreover*  with 
approximately  one  out  of  two  marriages  currently  ending  in 
divorce*  even  those  women  who  now  have  access  to  a  male  wagr  must 
fiT^pmr*  for  the  pcssibility  of  having  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children  on  their  own  earnings.  (8) 

It  has  become  crucial  to  a  far  larger  proportion  of  women* 
then*  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  adequate  wage.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  adequate  standard  as  a  "family  wage.** 
I  define  a  family  wage  for  women  workers  as  enough  money  to  cover 
the  cost  of  essential  goods  and  services  for  herself  and  her 
dependents  Over  and  above  the  items  generally  recogniied  as 
essential*  the  family  wage  far  w  Aen  workers  concept  takes 
explicit  recognition  of  the  dollar  value  of  child  care  services 
which  working  mothers  must  purchase.  For  purposes  of  discussion 
I     set     the     family     wage  at  approi imatel y  ^13*000.      In  1982  only 
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16  6  percent  of  Mocaen  with  tome  incont  received  thi»  princely  «um 
or  aore  (9) 


III.     Higher  Education  and  a  Faoiilg  Uage  for  UoMen. 

High  levels  of  formal  schooling  have  been  an  important  route 
to  a  family  wage  for  women  since  the  earliest  days  of  women's 
education.  In  the  declining  farm  regions  of  New  EnQland  as  early 
as  1820  parents  sought  education  so  daughters  might  qualify  as 
school  teachers.  (10)  In  th*  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  women  flocked  to  high  school  and  evening  classes  in 
typing  and  stenography  to  qualify  for  the  newly  opened  clerical 
opportunities  for  women.  (11)  By  the  turn  of  the  century  women 
outnumbered  men  in  the  high  schools  to  prepare  for  the  better 
paid*  more  pleasant  jobs  in  the  emerging  white  collar 
occupations.  (12) 

College  educated  women  today  enjoy  the  same  employment 
advantages  as  did  their  well-educated  great-grandmothers.  In 
1982  median  earnings  for  full-time*  full-year  women  wage  earners 
with  four  or  more  years  of  college  was  tl9(417  while  the 
comparable  figure  for  high  school  graduates  was  only  tl3«240. 
(13)  Moreover*  college  educated  women  had  an  easier  time  finding 
jobs.  Female  college  graduat«rs  eiperlenced  an  unemployment  rate 
of  only  2.7  percent  as  compared  with  6.3  percent  for  their  high 
school  educated  sisters.  (14)  College  education  results  in 
higher     earnings     for  women  primarily  by  helping  them  qualify  for 
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th»  better  paying  occupations.  Women  who  did  not  go  to  college 
occupy  only  22  percent  of  managerial  and  professional  jobs  even 
though  they  account  for  59  percent  of  the  female  labor  force.  By 
contrast*  vomen  with  four  or  more  years  of  college  held  59 
percent  of  jobs  in  this  sector  while  their  share  of  the  total 
feaajv  l«bor  force  is  only  21  7  percent.  <15) 

In  1982»  full  time.  full  year  wo»en  in  manrgement  and 
professions  averaged  ♦17.326  and  »18i423  per  year  respectively. 
Comparable  workers  in  sales  and  clerical,  the  sectors  to  which 
female  high  school  graduates  are  relegated,  averaged  only  «11.002 
and  ♦12.693  respectively.  <16)  Thus.  *  college  education  i» 
essential  to  women's  ability  to  earn  a  family  wage. 

Moreover.  future  prospects  for  woman's  employment  in 
management  and  the  professions  are  bright.  Barriers  against 
women  in  these  occupations  have  fallen  far  more  than  In  any  other 
area.  An  index  of  sex  segregation  by  occupational  group  finds 
that  in  the  professions  and  management  the  degree  of  sex 
segregation  was  lower  than  in  the  labor  force  generally  in  1970 
and  declined  more  rapidly  between  1970  and  19''9.  Among 
professional  and  technical  workers  the  index  declined  from  5B.  8 
to  52.2  while  among  managers  and  administrators  <except  farm)  the 
decline  was  from  50.7  to  40.2.  (17)  While  there  has  been  some 
restructuring  of  jobs  in  this  tector  which  has  reduced  the 
autonomy  and  rewards  in  these  jobs  relative  to  what  had  been  the 
rase  before  1970.  nonetheless  these  jobs  are  still  far  better 
than  traditional  opportunities  availiable  to  women.  (18)  By 
contrast*    in  highly  skilled  blue  collar  craft  work  the  degree  of 
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s»i  s»9r»sation  in  1970  was  grtattr  than  in  th»  wortforc* 
g»n»rallg.  B»tw**n  1970  and  '779  th«  d»gr»»  of  s»i  svgrvgation 
in  this  »»ctor  actuaUg  to%9  slightly  fron  6S  1  to  66.3.  (19) 


IV.     Rat»s  of  R*t  rn  to  Higti»r  Education  for  Uomtn. 

Th»  advantages  of  a  coll»g»  education  for  women  described 
above  can  be  more  precisely  suokiar ized  with  the  rate  of  return  to 
education  concept.  The  rate  of  return  to  education  is  a  More 
precise  measure  of  the  impact  of  education  on  earnings  because  it 
attempts  to  standardize  for  factors  sucb  as  experiencet 
on-the-job  training  and  ability  which  also  influence  the  level  of 
wages.  Of  the  two  techniques  r'<rd  to  empirically  estimate  the 
rate  of  return  to  education  only  one*  the  earnings  function 
approach,  results  in  reliable  measures  of  the  impact  of  education 
on  woiaen's  earnings.  <20>  Using  this  approach  Madden  found  that 
completion  of  college  raised  wages  for  wMte  women  by  26.6 
percent  and  for  black  women  by  51.5  percent.  These  rates  are 
quite  substantial  aid  considerably  larger  than  the  16.6  percent 
increase  for  white  men  and  the  13.  2  percent  increase  for  Llack 
men.  <21 )  Madden  also  compared  the  returns  to  a  college 
education  with  those  for  high  school  and  found  that  college 
graduation  had  a  higher  puyoff  than  high  school  graduation  for 
both  men  and  women  butt  "the  difference  was  c  or.%  i  derab  ly  greater 
for  women  than  for  men.  **  (22) 
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A  cartful  rtvSew  of  this  and  other  r»t«  of  return  studies 
cone luded* 

"The  results  of  these  studies*  although  they 
must  be  interpreted  with  caution*  suggest  both  the 
differential  importance  of  educational  investment 
for  Moaen.  ..."  (23) 

Thus  far  1  have  discussed  cnly  private  benefits*  the 
advantages  of  higher  education  which  can  be  directly  appropriated 
by  the  individual  who  goes  to  school.  But  properly*  all  benefits 
accruing  to  the  larger  society  should  also  be  included  in  any 
measure  of  the  returns  to  women's  education  It  has  been  shown 
that  educated  woman's  children  benefit  in  terms  of  increased 
scholastic  performance.  (24>  Another  social  benefit  of  women's 
higher  education  is  the  ret/Lced  probability  of  college  educated 
women  becoming  dependent  on  public  welfare.  In  1982«  29.9 
percent  of  female  household  heads  who  were  high  school  graduates 
lived  below  the  poverty  level*  while  among  those  with  one  or  more 
years  of  college  the  rate  was  only  17.3  percent.  (25>  Th« 
implicit  savings  in  AFDC  and  in  all  the  other  need'based  programs 
such  Food  Stamps*  WIC*  Housing  Assistance*  Low  Income  Energy 
Assistance*  Medicaid*  Child  Nutrition  and  Head  Start* 
attributable  to  women's  college  education  must  be  properly 
included  *%  a  benefit.  Also*  the  lower  unemployment  rates  of 
college  graduates  imply  savings  in  unemployment  compensation. 

In  summary  it  appears  that  women's  higher  education 
reprectnts  an  attractive  investment  opportunity  yielding  benefits 
to  the  ontt  who  undertakes  the  education  and  to  the  larger 
society. 
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V.     The  N»c«»titv  of  Public  Support  of  Higher  Education. 

Dcspit*  the  »ub&tanti<l  private  and  »ociaX  benefits  of 
higher  education  for  woiien*  a  disproportionatelv  large  nueiber  of 
able  women  are  unable  to  attend  college.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
high  school  class  of  1972  found  that  42.9  percent  of  white  eialet 
but  onlg  38.3  percent  of  white  females  attended  college.  Among 
the  well-to-do  college  attendance  rates  of  men  and  women  were 
similiar*  but  as  family  income  fell.  far  more  women  than  men 
found  it  impossible  to  attend.  (26) 

While  the  enrollment  rates  of  women  have  grown  faster  than 
those  of  mcr<  since  1972*  this  enrollment  growth  has  been 
concentrated  In  public.  two  gear  institutions  offering  low 
tuition.  The  rapid  enrollment  growth  in  this  sector  has  meant  a 
drastic  redistribution  of  the  female  college  population.  In  1970 
only  23  percent  of  female  college  students  were  enrolled  in 
(.ublic  two-year  institutions.  Bg  1981  the  proportion  was  4i 
percent.  (27) 

As  this  evidence  suggests*  women  college  attendance  is  more 
sensitive  to  tuition  and  familg  income  than  men's.  The  reason 
for  this  seems  to  be  that  women's  opportunities  to  finance  a 
given  tuition  bill  are  more  restricted  than  men's.  (28)  Women's 
wages  are  lower*  thus  it  takes  more  hours  in  the  market  place  to 
accumulate  a  given  amount  of  moneg.  Women  are  far  less  likelg  to 
have  veterans'  educational  benefits.  Student  financial  aid 
covers  a  smaller  share  of  college  costs  for  female  than  for  male 
recipients.      (29)  These     factors    result     in     substantial  gender 
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diff»renc»»  in  th»  impact  of  economic  factor*  on  college 
•ttendanc*.  Theg  imply  that  public  »ub»idie»  to  women's 
education  are  needed  to  affect  true  equality  of  educational 
opportunity* 


V.  Conclusions. 

Hisher  education  is  the  most  straightforward  route  to  the 
"Honorable  Independence**  which  has  become  a  concern  for  so  many 
women.  Moreover,  higher  education  for  women  offers  substantial 
private  and  social  rates  of  return.  But  public  assistance  is 
needed  to  enable  many  women  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities.  Expanded  federal  and  state  aid  to  woman's  higher 
education  can  help  ensure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and 
promote  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  labor  market. 
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APPENDIX  D-3.  Attachment  to 
Testimony  of  Margaret  Ounkle 


"SmiNC  ASIDE  WELFARE  WflHS" 


Barbara  fiurke-Tatua 
Associate  Cocaiasioner  for  Esployoenc  and  Training  (ET) 
Kassachuseccs  Deparcs«nc  of  Public  Welfare 


June  1985 

"Of  all   Cod*s   creacuresi    (vc)Ban  alone   ia  poor."       Jane  Welsh 


INTRODUCTIUN 

Recently   I  have  had   the  good  fortune  to  neet  with  the  field 
staff  of   the  Massachusetts   Df.partsent   of  Public  Welfare.  During 
these  inforaal   se&sionSt   I  learned  £  nuaber  of  things  about  their 
attitudes  concerning  their  careers  with  the   Departaent.     One  of 
the  aost   notable   in  regard   to  our   theae  is   that   they  generally  do 
not,  by  their  own  adeission,   acknowledge  that   they  work  for  the 
Departaent.     Rather,   they  use  creative  eupheaisas   like  "I  aa  a 
State  eaployee"  or   "l*o  in  Huaan  Resource  Developaent . "  Sadly, 
they  have   learned   that   to  publicly   indicate   that   they  work  for 
the  Welfare  Departaent   precipitates   lengthy,    soaetiaes  hostile, 
diatribes   that   are  occasionally  personal!/   abusive.      In  cany 
instances   they   seea  to  feel   that   they   suffer  as  auch  of  a   s t i gaa 
by  participating   in  the  adai ni s t rat i on  of   the  Aid   to  Faailies 
with  Dependent   Children  Prograa  as  do   the  clients  theaselves. 
However,    the  abuse   that  we   in  huaan   Services   experience  is   in  no 
way  parallel   to   the  aistrust,   hostility,   and  d ehuaani za t i on  that 
the  clients  experience.     Since  it   is   safe  to  assuae  that  aoat 
people  dc   not   generally  cause  conflict  with  others  without  serious 
provocationi   there  aust   be  soaething  about   "public  aid"  or 
"welfare"   that   precipitates  these  attacks.     The  word  "welfare" 
has  coae   to  be   synonyoous  with  criminality,    fhe  undeserving, 
indolence,   lazyness,    iaaora lity  and  poverty. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  piper  to  atteapt  to  explore 
the  oyth^logy  that   ioprisons  the  welfare  recipient. 

We  will  consider  nine  stateoents   that   arc  generally 
regarded  as  facts  t>y  the  Aaerican  public.     We  flatly  assert 
that  these  statenents  are  largely  aythological .  These 
nine  ayths  Dy  no  oeans  begin  to  exhaust  the  possibilities 
for  distortion  and  aisunderstanding,   but  do  highlight 
current  folklore  about  welfare. 

These  ayths  are: 

1.  The  aajority  of  people  who  receive  public 
assistance  are  able-bodied  adults  who  don't 
work  because  they  don't  want  to? 

2.  FaaJlics  receiving  welfare  renain 
"on  the  rolls"   for  generati ons? 

3.  People  move  into  Massachusetts  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  collecting  welfare 
benefits? 

.     Host  welfare  recipients  are  Black  or 
other  ainorities? 
3.     Large  nuabers  of  woaen  have  babies 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  aaking  theeselves 
eligible  for  welfare  benefits? 

6.  Kost  welfare  aothers  go  on  welfare  as 
teen-agers? 

7.  The  majority  of  people  on  welfare  try 
to  cheat  the  systra? 
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AFDC  g'^ancs  provide  aoney  for  luxuries? 


and 


9.     The  eajoricy   of  welfare  recipients   have  not  coapleced  high 


Of  course   ch'tse   are  true  scaceaents,   Alnosc   everyone  sa^s  chej 
are,   biu  are  chey? 

Publ ic  Policy  on  Assistance 

Let  us  look  at  Che  hiscory  of  the  Acerican  public  welfare 
sysceB  wich  particular   eaphasis  on  Massachusetts.     Ve  will  identify 
the  recurrent   theses  and  attitudi^s  which  are  entrenched   in  these 
coB'^only  held  concepts. 

The  Aoeric-n  welfare  systea  reflects   English  seventeenth 
century  thought   regarding  poverty.     This  sode  of   thinking  can  be 
traced  back  over  2,000  year?  before  the  Colonists   settle^)  in  the 
new  world.      Reflecting  on  the   iaplication  of  aass   poverty  *)n  the 
well   being  of   the  Creek  Republic   Aristotle  wrote   "poverty  i^  the 
parent  of   revolution  and  criae".      Subsequently,   the  advent  of 
Christian  thought  and   principles  dramatically  altered  attitudes 
toward  the  poor.     Christ  taught   that   it  was  sore  ble&sed  to  "Give 
than   to  receive."    This  gave   the   fortunate  an  opportunity  to  use 
ths  previously  wretched  and   offensive   "poor"  as  a  aeanft  of 
redemption.     However,    the  poor  were  subject    to  the  up  and  down 
turns  of  the  well-to-do  anJ   their  c ap r Ic iouanes s .      In  the  niddle 
fourteenth  century  we   see  rhe   first   legislation  governing  the 
"giving  of   ales".     The  *^Statuteof   Laborers"*    issued  one  year 
following   the  Black  Death,  which  wiped  oi't   a  aajor  portion  of  the 
European  population.     This  law  effectively  cospelled  the  jobless 
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to  work  for  anyone  who  offered  the  est«bll»hed  ninitaun  wage  and 
prohibited  the  distribution  of  charity  aaong  the  "»turdy  and  valiant 
begga  r s . 

Two  hundred  years  elapsed  before  the  Engliah  Parliament  appar- 
ently  felt   the  need  to  establish  a  aore  fornalited  systea  for  contai 
ing  the  beggars.     Predicated  on  the  certification  of  inability  to 
work,   each  pauoer  was  assigned  an  area  in  which  to  beg.     In  this 
way  the  patrons  of  the  poor  could  be  assured  that  the  poor  person 
was  worthy  of  alas  and  "truly  needy".     During  this  tibiae  period,  alas 
giv'   g  was  seen  by  the  rich  as  a  way  of  getting  to  heaven.  The 
poor  provided  the  wealthywlth  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  virtue 
of  charity  and  therefore  obtain  salvation.     Christian  thought 
prevo lied. 

Although  the  custoa  was  to  provide  private  aid  to  the 
destitute,   in  1560  poor  tax  payments  by  households  becaae  obliga- 
tory.    A  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  a  law  had  been  passed  vbich 
deccntrallied  the  distribution  of  charitable  gifts  aaklng  it  the 
responsibility  of  local  officials.     Reinforced  with  this  new 
legislation,  a  nore  predictable  sour-ce  of  revenue  for  disse»ina- 
tion  to  the   poor  was  aade  available.     This  decentralized  aethod 
of  Jischarging  society's  responsibility  for  the  poor  has  endured. 

The  early  seventeenth  century  saw  the   eaergence  of  the 
Elitabethan  "Poor  Laws"  which  regained    intact    for  over  250  years. 
For  the  first  tiae.  we  see   reference  to  the   young  poor.     The  new 
lesislatior    provided   for  three  groups  of  paupers: 
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-  The  sturdy  vagabonds  or  the  able  bodied  poor 

-  The  laae,  iapotent »  ole,  blind  and  others  unabl« 
to  work 

-  Poor  children. 

It  also  placed  a  great  deal  of  the  burden  for  naintenance  of 
family  aeabers  on  the  fanilial  unit.     Parents  were  held  to  be 
responsible   for  their  children  and  grandchildren.  Conversely, 
children  were  responaible  for  unemployed  parents  and  grandparents. 
Sturdy  vagabonds  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  towns  o..  their 
birth. 

A  new  assignment  of  public  officials  was  created  called  the 
Overaeers  of   the  Poor.      '^t  their  diaposal  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  obligatory  tax  for   the  poor  as  well  as  voluntary  charity. 
Overseers  also  had  the   right   to  establish  workhouses  for  the  poor 
and  to  "bind  out**  children  of   the  poor.     The  mjtle  children  were 
Indentured  up  to  age  21   as  trade  apprentices  allowing  them  a 
career  option  of   sorts.     However,   the  female  young  poor  were 
always   indentured  as  domestics  for  a  period  not  exceeding  their 
sixteenth  year. 

So  we  See  the  evolution  cf  three  major  welfare  principles 
which  resulted  from  the   Elixabethan  Laws: 

1.  The  responsibility  for  the  poor  was  a  local  one; 

2.  Thoae   localities  held  only  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  citizens;  and 

3.  Families  within  each  jurisdiction  were  compelled 
to  care  for  their  own  family  members. 

Joe  Feagin  suggests  that   attitudes  about  caring  for  the  poor 

had  become  harah  and  restrictive  for  two  primary  reasons.  There 

was  a  continuing  fear  among  the  ruling  classes  that  the   poor  were 
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ripe   for  rebellion  and  revolt.     Doubtless  they  had  read  Aristotle 
on  this  point.     Sinul t ancousl y ,   a  sizable  group  of   single  unattached 
working  D»n  was  developing.     It   seened  that    they  were  afraid  of 
growing  nuobcrs  of  men  not  conmltted   to  a  family   life-style.  In 
this   regard*  they  feared  the  weakening  if  not  dissolution  of  the 
family  which  was,  after  all,  the  basic  unit    responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  poor. 
THE  COLONIES 

While  the  Colonics  were  quickly  s  itled  by  those  who  sought 
individual  rights  and  freedoos,  they  carted  across  the  seas  many 
of  the  saae  attitudes  which  predominated  their  lives  in  England. 

Treaturnt  of  the  poor   in  the  new  England  evolved  directly 
from  the  entrenched  English  practices.     The   system  was  administered 
by  the  local  officials  and  available  only  to   Chose  who  were 
considered   to  be  inhabitants  of   that    locale.     The   family  unit 
continued   to  serve  as  the  major   form  of  prevention  of  poverty. 
In  the  original   settlements  each  free  man  was  considered  a 
partner  in  joint   enterprise.     However,  the   idea  of  the  pooling 
of  resources  or  socialism  almost  caused  the   extermination  of  the 
colony.     Colonists  objected  to  sharing  with   people  who  made 
little  or   no  contribution   to  the  group.     Consequently  Joint 
Enterprise  or  pooling  was  replaced  with  the    idea  of  individual 
property. 

By  1670,   the  law  required  that  an  Individual   live  with  his/ 
her   family;   single  people  could  not  live  alone  and  if  the  person 
had   no  family  in  the  colony^   local  officials   selected  one  for 
them.     When  the  head  of  household  demonstrated  his  economic 
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incoQpe tence,   the  fatally  unit  was  destroyed.     Renalnlng  property 
was  then  disposed  of  and  the  children  were  Indentured  as  was  the 
case  In  England.     Widows  were  shuttled  froa  place  to  place  so 
that  they  would  not  becooe  a  burden  on  any  one  locality. 

England  also  used  the  sane  strategy  as  early  as  l6l7»  the 
mother  country  was  shipping  undes 1 reabl cs  to  the  colonies. 
Likewise  this  forced  Itaolgratlon  began  with  dependent  children 
and  later  Included  convicts,   the  nentally  unbalanced  and  Indigents. 
As  a  result,   laws  of  Inhabltance  were  established  which  stipulated 
that  the  locale  was  still  responsible  for  the  support  of  their 
poor.     Later  the  responsibility  for  allowing  only  propertied 
people   Into  the  country  was  placed  on  the  ship  masters  wno  were 
forced   to  post  a  sizeable  bond  to  assure  that  passengers  would 

not  be  potential  liabilities  to  the  connunlty. 

In  Pennsylvania  In  1718,  being  poor  was  felt  to  be  a  sign  of 
inooralltyt  unworthlness  and  laziness.     Recipients  of  charity 
were  required  to  wear  the  latter  "P"  on  their  sleeves.  This 
labelling  reflects  an  attitude  of  cruelty  and  Intolerance 
towrrd  pauperism  Just  as  the  scarlet  "A"  forced  upon  the  fictional 
Hester  Prynne  denounces  lomorallty.     Even  as  creative  a  olnd  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  embraced  this  concept  of  punishing  the  poor. 
He  noted  that  by  providing  the  poor  with  relief  removed  from 
people   their  greatest  Inducement  to  Industry,  frugality  and 
sobriety.    Not  only  were  the  poor  subjected  to  community  cruelty 
and  scorn,  but  they  vere  also  disabused  of  their  voting  franchise. 

Samuel  Roberts  published  a  tract  paper  entitled  Hary  Wllden, 
A  Victim  of  the  Hew  Poor  Law     In  which  he  aDeged  that  the  law  condemned 
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the  poor  to  "close  ItDprlsonoent,  faalshlng  and  disease  -  to  brutal  violence 
to  horrible  filth  -  and  to  premature  death.    We  have  laws  to  protect  brute 
beasts  froo  such  horrible  cruelty  but  It  seems  none  to  protect  the  most 
pitiable  or  all  human  creatures." 

Laws  concerning  Inhabltance  were  drastically  revised  In  l767.    It  defined 
an  Inhabitant  as  "Any  person  who  had  lived  a  year  In  any  town  without  'warning 
out'V,  a  process  of  cooounlty  eviction,  or  who  had  obtained  a  settlenent  by 
birth,  oarrlage  or  settlenent  socacwbere  else.    The  significance  of  these 
laws  which  were  »odlfled  during  the  next  23  years,  ea':h  tloe  extending  the 
period  of  Inhabltance  was  to  talnlnlze  the  number  of  dependent  poor.    If  a 
dependent  poor  person  left  a  locale  of  stipulated  Inhabltance,  the  losing 
coosunlty  was  required  to  pay  the  receiving  locale  a  caaxlnun  of  one  dollar 
per  week  per  person. 

Vhen  Boston  becane  a  city  In  1820  the  Coooonwealth  had  created  Its  first 
oetropolltan  governnent.    The  law  was  again  changed  to  Incorporate  this  concept 

of  a  city.    Utilizing  seventeenth  century  legislation,  Boston  created 
Temporary    Hooes  for  the  poor  and  Instituted  workfare  programs  which  required 
the  shelter  residents  to  work  at  Jobs,  like  splitting  wood,    in  18A2  William 
Gaspey  wrote    a  poetry  vol use  on  the  Poor  Laws  which  contains  the  following 
lines: 

Oh!  glorious  was  that  mortal's  skill 

who  first  devised  the  Poor  Law  BiU, 

To  teach  tn  these  enlighted  times. 

That  Poverty's  the  worst  of  crimes. 
Later  the  Coesaonvealth  was  the  first  state   to  initiate  a  centralized 
fom  of  welfare  by  creating  a  Board  of  State  Charities.    This  system  was 
realized  in  l863  and  provided  for  the  general  supervision  of  charities. 
Relief  was  categorized  into  three  principal  forms: 
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1 .  Care  and  treataent  of  the  nentally  unbalanced  or  insane 

2.  Schooling  and  support  of  deaf,  dunb  and  blind 

3.  Support  of  the  dependent  poor. 

Over  ten  years  later  the  state  consolidated  services  to  this  group 
under  one  department  called  the  state  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy   and  Charity. 
The  responsibility  of  thr  deaf,  duab  and  blind  was  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Education  and  soeaewhat  later  the  responsibility  for  crinlnals  was  shifted 
to  the  Board  of  Coenlss loners  of  Prisons.    The  current  systea  was  established 
in  1919  when  public  charities  were  reorganized  Into  the  State  Departoent  of 
Public  Welfare  with  a  paid  (until  now  volunteers  had  run  the  systea) 
conmissioner  reporting  to  the  Governor  and  the  LeRislature.    Tht  functions 
of  this  departocnt  were  aid  and  relief,  child  guardianship  and  juvenile 
training. 

Nationally  there  had  been  created  a  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  as  a  result 
of  the  widows  and  nothers  aid  moveaent.    The  forerunner  of  the  federal 
welfare  novencnt  was  the  Teaporary  Eoployoent  Belief  Adalnistration  (TERA). 
This  novcoent  was  Influenced  by  the  organization  of  the  Charity  Organization 

Society  (COS)  in  Buffalo  around  the  l«t«  nineteenth  century.  They  saw  their 
Bission  as  the  control  of  the  poverty/eligibility  of  charity  recipients. 

Their  list  was  designed  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  grants  free 
different  agencies  and  did  not  include  Blacks  at  all.    The  deserving  poor 
were  certified  eligible  following  a  C  0  S  investigation.    Certain  coomunity 
standards  were  established  Including  the  exclusion  of  drunkards  froo  the 
list.    Relief  could  be  provided  to  wooen  with  children  when  the  husband 
deserted  then.    On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  coapasslon  or  grants 
available  to  woaen  who  left  their  husbands. 
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Kosimar  notes  that   the  philosophy  of  Iht  COS  "w*t  thit 
Pauperitn  was  the  retult   of  per*on*l  Inadequacy,  l«*lne««,  drlnk- 
ing»   lack  of  thrift  and  sexual  laaorallty".     Accordingly,   the  COS 
workera  provided  the  poor  with  guidance  and  counttl,     Thl«  etttb- 
llahed  the  case  work  aodel  allowing  the  workers  to  dlsgnose  and 
treat   the  personal  allaents  or  dtflclencles  of   the  poor.     It  is 
Important  to  note  that  the  federsl  government   used  tht  COS  list 
in  Ita  distribution  of  grants,   effectively  eliminating  the  parti- 
cipation of  Blacks   In  this  systen.  * 

The  Bureau  of  Children*  which  scknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  locale*   proaoted   the  Mother's  Aid  tawa   snd  their  adoption. 
"Established  need"  was  a  prerequisite  for  the  grants  which  * 
frequently  excluded  deaerted*  divorced  or  unwed  Bothers.     It  was 
feared  that  providing  these  groups  with  relief  would  encourage 
then  to  leave  their  husbanda  «s  well  aa  to  have  children  out  of 
wedlock.     Tests  of  character  and  fltneas  were  required  by  soae 
states.     In  order  to  qualify  it  waa  necesaary  to  secure  a  certi- 
ficate of  character  snd   fltnesa   from  at   least   two  reapect&ble 
townspeople.     In  other  locales,   the  namea  of  applicants  were 
publicly  posted  ao  that   citlzena  cauld  protest   individual  grants. 

The  Great  Depresalon  radicalized  general   thought  about  the 
relationship  between  Individual   Inadequacies  and  poverty.,  The 
depression  served  as  a  great  equalizer,  aaklng   t)ie  poor  even 
poorer  and  the  rich  ouch  less  rich.     It   is  clear  that  Aristotle'a 
observations  on  potential  problems  were  accurate. 

There  has  been  a  cycMcal  expanalon  of  relief  aaalstance  to 
defuse  outbreaks  of  revolta.     These  expansions   In  aid  w&re*  In 
part.   Intended  to  defuse  outbreaks  of  revolts   of  the  poor  and  to 
Bute  civil  disorders.     One  of'the  goala  of  the   Social  Security 
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Insurance  Act  of  1935  waa  the  relief  of  auffering  experienced  hy 
the  destitute  poor  and  to  oaintain  the  existing  political  order. 
Of  significance  is  the  need  of  the  economy  to  right   itself  hy 
placing  disposable  incoae  in  the  hands  of  the   real  conauaers,  the 
poor.     Of  equal  iaportance  was  the  fact   that  Title   IV  which 
created  the  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  was  the  only  means  tested 
grant  available. 

Four  categories  of  need  were  established  by  the  Act   in  1935: 
Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid   to  the  Blind*  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled  and  of   course*  Aid  for   Dependent  Children. 
Regarding  the  goal  of  reinforcing  work  norms  and  maximizing  the 
work  effort   of  the  poor,   Cloward  and  Piven  in  Regulating  the  Poor 
argue  that  once  a  political  crisis  ia  past,  a  capitalist  govern- 
ment say  retreat   to  a  more  restrictive  pf>sture   in  regard   to  welfare. 
Thess  governments  may  embrace  policies  which  insure  even  large 
numbers  of  low  paid  workers  for  business  and  industry.     In  order 
to  insure  an  adequate  labor  pool,   relief  criteria  are  manipulated. 

SUMMARY 

Thia  sojourn   into  the  history  of  social  policy  regarding  welfare 
was  intended  to  assist  ua  in  determining  how  the  strong,  often 
hostile  attitudes  against  those  who  suffer  in  poverty  developed, 
and  why  workers  and  clients  alike   try  to  avoid  sharing  any  informa- 
tion which  might  point   to  their  participation  at  any  level  in  the 
system.     Are  our  nine  myths  true  statements?     The  Research*  Planning 
and  Evaluation  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  recently 
compiled  the  following  responses  to  our  myths.     NONE  of  the  nine 
ia  accurate. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  KXNE  MYTHS 

1.    TOE  MAJORITY  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  RECEIVE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  ARE  ABLE-BODIED 
ADULTS  WHO  DON'T  WORK  BEaUSE  TOEY  DON'T  WANT  TO? 

Reality  -  "^o  out  of  three  AFDC  recipients  are  children. 

Supporting  Docunentatlon  -  Almost  half  the  children  receiving  AFDC  In 
Massachusetts  are  under  the  age  of  6,  and  85X  are  under  the  age  of  14. 
The  average  age  of  an  AFDC  child  Is  7H. 


Ages  of  all  AFDC  Children 


li-16  yr3.— 25.7X 


2.    FAMIUES  RECEIVING  WELFARE  REMAIN  "OH  TOE  ROLLS"  FOR  GENERATIONS? 

Reality  -  More  than  half  the  faailies  were  on  welfare  for  less 
than  one  year. 

Supporting  Documentation  «-  Nationally,  about  one-half  of  AFDC 
recipients  receive  assistance  for  less  than  one  year.  About 
two-thirds  of  AFDC  recipients  receive  aid  for  less  than  three  years. 

Recent  national  studies  have  shown  that  oost  people  who  received 
welfare  as  children  do  not  receive  welfare  as  adults. 
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LtNCTH  OF  STAY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AFDC  RECIPItyiJ 


,  oootr^,,  ^,,r.  ^'"'V^^      cert  1^*^* 


3.    PEOPLE  HOVE  INTO  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  THE  SOLE  PURPOSE  OF  COLLECTING  WELFARE 
BENEFITS? 

Reality  -    People  d*^  not  move  to  Massachusetts  to  receive  welfare. 

Supporting  Docuaentation  -  93%  of  AFDC  recipiert%  have  lived  In  Massachusetts 
since  1975. 

93%  of  all  Massachusetts  residence  have  lived  in  the  State  since  1975. 
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<•     MOST  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  ARE  BUCK  OR  OTHER  MINORITIES? 

Reality  -    Two  out  of  three  recipients  are  white. 

Supporting  Docuroentatlon  -  Ethnic  Characteristics  of  Massachusetts 
AFDC  recipients. 

18Z  are  black 
111  are  Hispanic 

9  out  of  10  speak  English 

Khlte— 53.5% 


BASED  ON  liOVEMBER  1984  CASELOAD 

5.    URGE  NUMBERS  OF  WOMEN  HAVE  BABIES  FOR  THE  SOLE  PURPOSE  OF  MAKING 
THE>1SELVES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  WELFARE  BENEFITS? 

Reality  -  Welfare  fanllles  reflect  the  cooposltlon  or  general  Massachusetts 
population  In  terns  of  number  of  children.    Note:    (In  order  to  qualify 
for  AFDC,  a  farally  must  have  children) 

Supporting  Docujoentatlon  -    Of  all  AFDC  fanllles,  U7%  have  one  chlld^ 
while  37%  of  general  population  have  one  child. 

-  Of  all  AFDC  families,  29%  have  two  children  while  37%  of  all  Massachusetts 
have  two  children. 

-  Of  all  AFDC  families,  15%  have  three  children  while  17%  of  all  Massachusetts 
fanllles  have  three. 

AFDC  families  with  four  or  more  children  represent  10%  of  caseload 
as  does  general  Massachusetts  population. 
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1  Child— 47, 5X 


6.    HOST  WELFARE  HOTHERS  GO  ON  WELFARE  AS  TEENAGERS? 

Reality  -  Fewer  than  3X  of  welfare  oothers  are  teenagers,  average 
a^e  of  AFDC  DOther  Is  32, 

Supporting  Docupentatlon  -  Almost  A5%  of  AFDC  DOthers  are  21-29,  31% 
are  30-39,  15%  are  <<0      7%  are  19-20,  fewer  than  3%  are  under  18. 
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The  Age  of  Parents  of  AfOC  FdPllies 


21-29  yrs,— 44,9X 


30-39  yrs.— 31,0X 


7.  THE  MAJORITY  OF  WELFARE  BECIP10iTS  TRY  TO  CHEAT  THE  SYSTEM? 

Reality  -    In  Massachusetts  5%  of  clients  appear  to  have  attenpted 
to  defraud  the  systen. 

Supporting  Docuaentatlon  -  In  l982,  the  Cotnalssloner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  estimated  that  taxpayer  failure  to  report  Incooe 
resulted  In  a  loss  of  20%  of  the  revenue  owed  to  the  govemocnt. 
In  coreparlson,  of  all  the  AFDC  paynent  errors  In  Massachusetts  only 
5%  result  froo  recipient  failure  to  report  information  which  t«>uld 
affect  the  amount  of  benefits. 

Nationwide »  less  than  2.6%  of  AFDC  cases  are  Judged  to  be  appropriate 
for  fraud  investigation. 

8.  AFDC  GRANTS  PROVIDE  MONEY  FOR  LUXURIES? 

Reality  -    An  AFDC  family  of  three  has  less  than  $2.00  per  day  for 
extras. 

Supporting  Documentation  -    After  paying  for  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
utilities,  and  rent,  and  AFDC  family  of  three  has  less  than  $2  a  day 
available  for  transportation,  household  expenses,  fumishln^,  and 
all  other  needs. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

O  ...  313 
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Monthly  Resources  for  an  AFDC  Fanlly  of  Three 


AFDC  Cram  $396.00 

Clothing  Allowance  20.83 

Food  Stansps  U(>.00 
$560.83 


The  AFDC  ^rant  of  $396  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
fanlly  of  »hree  in  Massachusetts  needs  $102  for  rent  and 
$<«6.50  for  fuel  and  utilities.    In  fact,  an  AFDC  faroily 
cf  three  pays  on  average  $2<«0  for  rent  and  $i00  for  fuel 
and  utilities.    The  faraily  Is  left  with  $56  a  nonth  for 
all  other  expenses  besides  food  and  clothing. 

THE  MAJORITY  OF  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  HAVE  NOT  COMPLT'ED  HICH  SCHOOL? 
Reality  -  50%  of  AFDC  adults  have  coopleted  high  school  or  above. 
Supporting  Documentation  -  Educational  levels  of  AFDC  adults: 


X  of 
AFDC  Adults 


Ljst  grade 
attended 


HA.  Adults 


A.  15X 


0  •  8 


B.  352 


—  9-12 


B.  36Z 


C.       High  School  end 
2t>ove  (505) 


34t 


High  School  ^ 
degree  only  / 


C.  36% 


I3t  D.     Sorae  college  D.  16Z 
 E.      College  graduate  E.  20Z 


aJSAJfAVA  Y<?00  1338 
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CONCLUSIONS 

By  cnbracing  these  and  other  welfare  myths,  private 
citizens,  social  vorkers,  educators  and  policy  nakers  -  in 
fact  nost  of  us  tend  to  view  the  welfare  recipient  in  an 
unfavorable  light. 

Welfare  recipients  are  not  seen  as  contributing  njenjber5 
of  our  community.     The  reality  is  thac  they  do  not  significantly 
differ  from  us.    Misfortune  alone  separates  us. 

During  the  second  Dukakis  Administration,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Human  Resources,   the  late  Manuel  Carballo,  carefully 
avoided  planning  based  on  the  myths.     He  consulted  with  policy 
oakers,  welfare  clients,   administrators,  workers  and  welfare 
advocates;  reviewed  the  input  carefully  and  designed  the 
structural  framework  for  the  Employment  and  Training  Program 
(nicknamed  E.T.) 

Using  Secretary  Carballo's  frameworK,  Commissioner  Charles 
M.  Atkins  and  this  writer  fleshed  out  a  program  for  the  employment 
of  welfare  recipients  which  acknowledged  and  handled  the 
significant  barriers  to  employment  faced  by  many  unemployed 
people.     It  is  a  program  of  a  wi^e  variety  of  choices,  some 
focusing  on  direct  employment  and  others  focused  on  enhancing 
the  person's  eroployabil i ty ;  it  held  that  clients  were  expected 
to  succeed,  therefore  disavowing  any  idea  that  the  recipients 
were  failures  and/or  inadequate;  funds  are  provided  for  the 
client's  transportation  to  Rnd  from  Job  interviews  or  training; 
and  funds  are  provided  for  daycare  services  providing  an 
opportunity  for  women  with  children  under  six. 
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Since  October*  I983*  over  16»000  welfare  clients  have  secured 
unsubsidized  eaployaent  and  another  7»000  have  participated  in 
soae  fora  of  job  readiness*  including  career  planning,  adult 
literacy*  conaunity  college  or  skills  training.     Another  13*000 
have  participated  in  siailar  prograas  not   funded  by  the  Department. 
It  is  conservative  to  estiaate  that   over  25*000  clients  out*  of  a 
group  of  over  100,000  adults  receiving  benefits   have  choaen  to 
take  part  in  this  program.     While  great  strides  have  been  realized, 
it  is  recognized  that  problems   still   renain.     Ve  need  to  assure 
that  discrinination  in  the  hiring  of  woaen  and  ninorities  is 
drastically  reduced;  that  the  wages   offered  clients  in  their  new 
Jobs  represent  an  adequate  incoae  above  poverty  level  which  would 
allow  thea  to  properly  care  for  their  children;   and  the  availability 
of  public  transportation  in  suburban  and  rural  Massachusetts.  Also, 
daycare   slots  are  not  always  available  when  clients  feel   ready  to 
enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force. 

In  general,  however,   it  certainly  denonstrates  tha:   the  poor 
are  not   as  the  myths  suggest. 

History,   present  public  attitudes*  and  the  Hew  Fcderalisn 
not  withstanding,  carefully  planned   and  adninistered  employment 
and  training  programs  do  work.     These  prograas  convincingly  lay 
to  rest   even  the  most   intolerant  opposition  to  helping  poor 

pie   -  in  the  case  of  AFDC  predominately  woaen  >  "pull  thern^ 
selves   up  by  their  bootstraps.*'     When  the  poor  are  helped  to 
pull  themselves  up,  they  walk  with  pride  and  dignity  into  the 
econoai c  mains t ream. 

This  is  not  a  myth. 
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^APPENDIX  D-4.    Attachment  to 
Testimony  of  Margaret  Dunkle 

WOMEN,  WELFARE,  AHD  THE  IMPACT  OF 
PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Delivered  by 

Dr.  Gerard  T.  Indelicato 
Special  Assistant  for 
Educational  Affairs  to 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis 

at  Smith  College 
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Smith  College,  as  described  by  its  catalogue, 
began  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  England  woman.  Precisely 
because  of  that  conscience,  still  very  much  alive  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  college  was  founded, 
we  have  gathered  to  probe  the  topic  of  "Women,  Welfare, 
and  Higher  Education." 

Smith  College  is  particularly  suited,  indeed, 
has  earned  the  right,  to  host  such  a  conference  because 
Smith  College  has  been  doing  something  about  the 
problems  we  are  discussing.  Helping  women  on  welfare 
change  their  lives  by  earning  a  college  degree  has 
already  been  accomplished,  and  continues  being 
accomplished,  at  Smith  College  because  President 
Conway  and  the  faculty,  students,  trustees  and 
alumnae  of  Smith  College  have  made  it  an  integral 
part  of  this  college's  mission. 

We  all  recognize  that  over  the  past  100  years 
Smith  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  women's 
higher  education.  A  decade  ago  it  took  another  leap 
forward  in  the  field  by  establishing  the  Ada  Comstock 
Program. 
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Well  over  $2  million  dollars  has  been  raised  by 
Smith  College  from  private  sources  to  fund  the 
Ada  Comstock  Program,  including  -  specifically  -  a 
major  grant  from  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation 
which  directly  supports  the  education  of  mothers  on 
welfare  enrolled  at  Smith. 

At  this  point  T  should  tell  you  that  I  have  a 
very  special  and  personal  sense  of  gratitude  toward 
the  Mott  Foundation  because  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  designated  as  a  Mott  Fellow  while  pursuing  my 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  Therefore, 
I  have  more  than  one  reason  to  be  pleased  to  represent 
at  this  conference  a  Governor,  Michael  Dukakis,  and  an 
administration  who  care  as  much  as  Smith  College 
obviously  does  about  the  problems  of  women  on  welfare. 

It  is  important  to  be  part  of  an  administration 
that  is  deeply  committed  to  finding  ways  to  improve 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  lives  of  such  women,  many  of 
whom  have  known  pain  and  frustration  in  measures  beyond 
which  most  of  us  are  capable  of  imagining. 
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At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  establish  the 
point  that  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
at  least,  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  women 
who  are  turning  their  lives  around  through  job  training 
and  higher  educational  experiences* 

Perhaps  you  watched  or  listened  to  Governor 
Dukakis  on  the  evening  of  January  16,  1985,  as  he 
delivered  his  annual  "State  of  the  State  Address," 
which  he  entitled,  "Opportunity  for  All*" 

The  Governor  spoke  that  evening  from  t).e 
rostrum  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Massachusetts  Kou ^e 
of  Representatives*  Seated  a  few  feet  away  was  a 
special  guest  of  the  Governor,  a  woman  nzuned 
Harie  Bouchard*  As  he  talked  with  confidence  and 
optimism  about  the  remarkable  economic  recovery 
the  state  has  enjoyed,  and  particularly  as  he  spoke 
about  the  human  face  of  the  recovery.  Governor 
Dukakis  said: 

"Listen  to  Marie  Bouchard*  Ten  yoars  ago, 
untrained  and  without  day  care  for  her  children, 
she  had  to  go  on  welfare* 
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"Today  she  is  a  successful  graduate  of  the 
Employment  and  Training  Choices  Program  and  she  is 
off  welfare,  back  in  the  mainstream,  and  employed 
full-time  at  the  Cliftex  Plant  in  New  Bedford 
as  a  computer  scanner  operator." 

I  believe  Governor  Dukakis  set  a  tone  and 
drew  special  emphasis  to  several  important  themes 
when  he  made  that  reference  at  the  opening  of  his 
"State  of  the  State  Address." 

First,  the  Governor  wanted  it  understood 
that  the  phrase  "Opportunity  for  All"  is  not  merely 
a  slogan  nor  a  casual  expression  but  is,  instead, 
a  goal  that  is  reachable,  attainable,  and,  as  he 
said,  is  within  our  grasp. 

Second,  this  administration  realizes  the 
importance  of  breaking  the  so-called  "cycle  of  poverty" 
which  traps  whole  generations  of  Massachusetts  citizens 
and  denies  them  their  >riyhtful  share  of  the  best  health 
care,  adequate  housing,  and  the  educational  opportunities 
which  are  so  often  the  margin  for  individual  improvement 
and  progress. 
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That  cycle  can  be  broken.  Marie  Bouchard, 
and  the  women  on  welfare  who  are  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 
at  Smith  I  are  evidence  of  that.  And  in  their  achievements 
we  see  the  promise  and  potential  inherent  if  we  continue 
to  deal  aggressively  and  imaginatively  with  a  problem 
of  staggering  and  growing  proportions.  Marie  Bouchard 
succeeded  because,  in  the  first  place,  she  had  the 
motivation  and  desire  to  do  so.  Motivatit  .  among  such 
women  is  a  tremendously  important  factor,  and  they  seem 
to  have  it  in  abundance.  But  in  addition  to  motivatJ  Jn^ 
there  has  to  be  a  vehicle  for  expressing  that  energy 
and  drive. 

In  the  case  of  Marie  Bouchard,  it  was  the 
Employment  and  Tra.ning  Choices  Program,  a  program 
sponsored  by  state  government  that  gave  her  the  skills 
and  the  confidence  to  complement  her  desire  to 
get  off  welfare. 

Welfare  mothers  are  a  unique  challenge.  We  all 
know  that.  Indeed,  of  all  the  groups  which  could  be 
classified  as  economically  disadvantaged,  they  may  face 
a  steeper  uphill  climb  than  anyone  else. 
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Says  author  Michael  Harrington  his  book, 
The  New  American  Poverty,^  "The  plight  of  the 
female  poor  is  to  occupy  a  disadvantaged  position 
within  an  already  disadvantaged  occupational 
structure,"  Harrington's  point  is  that  although  the 
woman  on  welfare  may  have  an  extraordinary  desire 
to  xroprove  herself,  she  confronts  a  series  of 
formidable  obstacles. 

She  has  all  the  seune  disadvantages  that  all 
Women  face  in  the  job  market,  such  as  lower  wages 
than  men  for  many  comparable  jobs,  and  the  ftct  ,nat 
many  of  society's  better-paying  jobs  are  still 
dominated  by  men»  she  has  these  problems  to  contend 
with  plus  additional  burdens*  For  example,  she  must 
balance  whatever  career  aspirations  she  has  with  the 
very  real  demands  of  raising  children,  often  as  a 
single  parent,  <;he  has  to  feed,  provide  for,  and 
shelter  her  family  on  an  income  so  limited  that  only 
the  most  basic  necessities  are  granted. 

Given  all  of  the  demands  made  upon  her,  end 
often  there  are  those  just  cited  and  many  more 
besides,  one  might  conclude  that  such  a  challenge 
is  beyond  her  reach.    Yet  Marie  Bouchard  is  no  anomaly. 


1 

Michael  Harrington,  The  New  American  Poverty 
(New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1984) 
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She  is,  in  fact,  representative  of  a  very 
large  number  of  welfare  mothers  in  Massachusetts  who 
have  turned  their  lives  around.  As  Governor  Dukakis 
noted  in  his  "State  of  the  State  Address,"  the 
Employment  and  Training  Program  has  already 
placed  some  12,000  welfare  recipients  in  permanent 
jobs. 

So  far,  a  total  of  77%  of  all  participants 
in  ♦■hat  program  have  been  women,  and  18%  of  them 
have  been  women  with  children  under  the  age  of 
six.  Incidentally,  among  the  happiest  statistics 
associated  with  this  successful  program  is  that 
those  ]^2,000  welfare  recipients  placed  in  permanent 
jobs  are  being  paid  wages  that  are,  on  the  average, 
at  least  double  what  they  were  receiving  from 
public  assistance  programs. 

No  single  program  can  meet  the  needs  of  every 
person  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  welfare  problem  is 
neither  simple  nor  easy  to  eradicate.  The  numbers  involved 
are  evidence  of  that. 
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For  exeunple,  consider  the  statistics  revealed  in 
a  recently  published  Ford  Foundation  Working  Paper, 
quoted  in  a  Boston  Globe  editorial:  In  the  past 
two  decades,  the  number  of  families  headed  by  women 
has  more  than  doubled;  since  a  family  headed  by  a  woman 
is  four-and-a-half  times  more  likely  to  be  poor,  that 
is  almost  automatic  poverty;  and  studies  reveal  that 
almost  half  of  all  female-headed  families  in  Massachusetts 
are  living  below  the  official  poverty  line. 

There  are  no  simple,  nor  fast,  nor  easy  solutions. 
But  the  evidence  is  that  we  can  make  a  difference. 
Programs  can  be  constructed  that  help  people  improve 
themselves.    That  is  why  many  of  us  involved  in  education 
are  enthusiastic  about  a  relatively  new  state  program 
entitled  the  "Adult  Learner  Program,"  which  is  less 
than  two  years  old. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Adult  Le^irner  Program 
is  to  give  financial  support  to  women  on  welfare  who 
want  to  go  to  college  despite  the  demands  of  complicated 
and  negative  personal  lives.  The  program  is  administered 
through  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education    and  involves  both  public  and  private  colleges 
and  universities  cooperating  to  help  women  on  welfare. 
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First  priority  is  given  to  female  AFDC  recipients 
with  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen, 
and  the  second  highest  pricrity  is  given  to  all  other 
categories  of  AFDC  recipients.  The  program's  fundamental 
purpose  is  to  give  wctnen  who  meet  these  basic  criteria 
the  financial  help  so  they  can  attend  college  through 
a  combination  of  state  funds  and  federal  grants  and 
scholarships.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  according  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  a  total  of  27  public  and  independent 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
participated  in  the  Adult  Learner  Program,  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  that  number  hac  increased  to 
48  colleges  and  universities. 

A  year  ago,  there  were  535  AFDC  recipients  enrolled 
in  the  Adult  Learner  Program,  Today  that  number  has 
increased  to  665,  The  average  financial  aid  award  from 
state  sources  has  climbed  from  $500  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  to  $750  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

An  important  corollary  of  the  program  is 
that  each  participant  continues  to  receive  the  same 
level  of  public  assistance  as  they  did  before 
enrolling  in  c  aiege,  VHiat  makes  this  program's  potential 
so  attractive,  indeed,  critical,  are  the  following  hard 
facts  about  jobs  and  educational  expectations  in  the 
Conunonwealth : 
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Accovding  to  a  recent  study,  of  the  ninety-five 
growth  occupations  in  Massachusetts  that  yield  at  least 
$9,000  or  more  annually  in  salary,  seventy-five  require 
post- secondary  education.  Sixty-seven  of  these  growth 
occupations  require  at  least  an  Associate's  Degree; 
thirty-eight  require  at  least  a  Bachelor's  Degree. 

Anyone  who  has  been  following  the  trends  that 
merge  occupations  with  educational  requirements  is 
not  surprised  by  such  figures.  Today  many  educators, 
economists,  and  career  coiinselors  agree  that  a  college 
diploma  has  become  the  minimum  passport  to  ihe  middle 
class. 

However,  as  James  Fallows,  in  writing  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly^  stated,  "The  problem  with  the  new 
passport  is  that  it  is  distributed  even  less  fairly 
than  the  old.  If  you  don't  get  on  the  college  track  in 
high  school,  you'll  probably  never  go  to  college.  And 
if  you're  bom  into  the  wrong  family,  you  may  never  knew 
of  the  track  at  all.  If  we're  serious  about  expecting  people 
to  move  toward  new  opportunities,  then  we  must  also  be 
serious  about  removing  the  barriers  that  stand  in  their  way." 

2 

James  Fallows,  'America's  Changing  Economic  Landscape, 
Atlantic  Monthly^  March,  1985. 
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Fallows'  points  are  valid  and  supported  by 
reams  of  data  and  study  after  study.  Ke  are  living  in 
a  time  when  more  women  are  going  to  college  than 
ever  before«  In  fact,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
with  the  possible  exception  of  wartime,  more  women  are 
enrolled  In  America's  colleges  and  universities  than 
men*  Women  of  all  family  backgrounds,  e^nic  groups, 
and  income  levels  recognize  the  value  of  possessing 
a  college  degree«  And  slowly,  because  of  their  increasing 
levels  of  education,  and  because  of  social  changes, 
women  are  beginning  to  move  into  occupations  that  were 
previously  bastions  of  male  dominance « 

To  illustrate:  Since  1972,  there  hts  been  a 
thousand-fold  increase  in  the  number  of  women  studying 
engineering  full-time  in  America's  colleges  and 
universities.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  all  undergraduate 
students  in  engineering  are  now  women;  by  1990,  the 
number  of  women  earning  undergraduate  degrees  in 
business  will  be  eight  times  that  of  the  1960's, 

As  more  and  more  women  enter  the  labor  force  each 
year  their  impact  and  influence  are  enormous «  Consider  that 
in  1983  there  were  48, 5  million  women  working  in  America 
compared  with  35*2  million  in  1974,  a  difference  of 
thirteen  million  in  just  ten  years •  Unfortunately, 
millions  of  women  are  still  being  left  behind. 
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H,G.  Wells  once  said,  "History  is  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe."  For  many  women  on  welfare, 
education  is  the  only  way  out  of  catastrophe. 

The  Adult  Learner  Program  is  one  answer  for  women 
with  high  motivation,  high  potential,  hut  virtually 
no  chance  to  improve  their  lives.  Such  women  are  out 
there  now,  enrolled  at  Bridgewater  state  College, 
Greenfield  Community  College,  Worcester  State  College, 
and  many  other  institutions  of  higher  education  across 
the  Commonwealth. 

Many  of  them  are  like  a  woman  named  Carol,  who 
comes  from  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  Married,  with  two 
children,  she  has  been  on  AFOC  since  her  husband 
disappeared  several  years  ago.  Carol  is  a  typical 
Sicample  of  the  kind  of  women  who  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  Adult  learner  Program.  Now  a  sophomore  at 
Bridgewater  State  College,  majoring  in  Management  and 
effectively  balancing  the  demands  of  the  classroom, 
where  she  is  an  excellent  student,  with  her  role  as  an 
AFDC  mother  with  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  under 
the  age  of  seven.  Women  such  as  Carol  have  a  high  level  of 
ability  and  a  strong  desire  to  finish  their  college 
education. 
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If  such  women  share  a  common  bond,  other  than 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  placed  them  on 
AFDC  in  the  first  place,  it  is  that  they  are  ready  for 
this  challenge.  And  Massachusetts  need  their  enhanced 
skills  and  aptitudes  because  educating  such  women 
is  an  act  of  economic  self-preservation.  Employers  are 
shifting  their  focus  from  cost  to  quality,  and  in  the 
process  are  seeking  out  better  educated  and  trained 
labor  forces  -  not  cheaper  ones. 

While  the  United  States  is  more  a'itomated 
than  ever  before,  a  larger  percentage  of  its  people 
are  employed  than  at  any  other  point  in  its  history* 

In  addition  to  these,  I  would  like  to  stress 
another  principle:  Our  nation  has  thrived  on  the 
principle  of  social  mobility  whereby  an  entire  ethnic 
group  —  be  they  Italians,  Irish,  Jews,  or  any  other 
ethnic  group  —  were  able  to  advance  themselves 
because  their  toil  was  rewarded  with  better  living  and 
working  conditions.  Females  living  in  poverty  cut  across 
all  ethnic  lines  and  cultural  barriers*  They  represent  an 
entire  underclass  all  by  themselves.  They  and  their  poor 
children  are  the  most  vulnerable  members  of  our  society. 
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But  the  future  need  not  be  bleak  and  without 

hope* 

The  Massachusetts  experience  is  that  government 
programs  can  make  a  difference,  if  they  are  realistic 
in  their  goals  and  offer  a  support  network  that  enables 
poor  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
such  programs  offer.  The  Adult  Learner  Program  is  certainly 
an  ambitious  and  so  far  successful  effort  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  question  becomes «  '*How  can  we  expand  this 
effort  to  reach  more  qualified  and  deserving  people?" 
Massachusetts'  public  colleges  and  universities  have 
special  obligations  in  this  regard*  As  state-supported 
institutions,  the  Commonwealth's  public  colleges, 
public  universities,  and  community  colleges  are 
geographically  accessible  and  economically  affordable* 

Since  the  first  of  these  institutions  was  founded 
in  1839,  this  has  been  a  part  of  .heir  mission  and 
purpose* 
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Massachusetts*  public  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  tradition  of  providing  educational  opportiinities 
to  people  of  all  income  brackets,  particularly  those 
who  might  not  be  able  to  otherwise  afford  a  college 
education.  It  is  vital  to  emphasize  that  the  Adult 
Learner  Program  has  flourished  thanks  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  between  public  colleges  and  universities 
and  independent  institutions.  However,  I  believe  the 
future  growth  of  this  particular  program  must  primarily 
be  a  high  priority  of  state-supported  colleges  and 
universities,  especially  since  threatened  cutbacks  in 
federal  financial  aid  will  hit  this  population  as 
hard,  or  harder,  than  roost  other  groups. 

State-supported  institutions  are  also  integrally 
linked  with  other  state  agencies  which  are  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  help  improve  the  lives  of  women  on 
welfare.  That  natural  and  already  existing  relationship 
should  foster  continuing  progress  and  expansion. 

In  the  end,  it  will  be  no  single  program  nor 
single  initidtive  that  will  provide  the  answer  to  each 
individual's  special  needs  and  circumstances.  Rather,  it 
vill  be  a  combination  of  different  efforts  with  the 
same  goals  that  will  ultimately  have  a  profound  and 
lasting  impact  on  the  greatest  number  of  lives. 
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As  we  concentrate  our  attention  and  focus  our 
energy  on  the  problems  associated  with  relieving  the 
despair  of  women  on  welfare,  we  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  the  words  of  Sophia  Smith i  who  founded  our 
host  institution  with  this  special  mission  as  its 
purpose : 

**It  is  not  my  intention  to  render  my  sex  any  less 
feminine,"  she  wrote  in  her  will,  *but  to  develop  as  fully 
may  be  the  powers  of  womanhood,  and  furnish  women  with 
the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness,  and  honor,  now  withheld 
from  them." 


Thank  you. 
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Foreword 


This  report  uigtots  wiy$  to  overcome  bwrien  that  may  duarjije  many  of  die 
nadco^  woft  disadvinated  cttiieiii  from  tryfaj  to  better  tbamelves  thro;^ 
educatkn. 

Tb€  federU  Md  stte  govtmnentt  help  needy  ffudeutt  meet  die  costs  of 
postsecoTKUry  educatioQ  and  trauUni  dvouth  frant,  kMo.  Md  woit-soidy  proframs. 
At  die  same  time,  rvmrneiit  helps  maiitfain  thr  bcoc^ 
poverty,  physical  baadicaps.  mcapioymein,  de«h  of  die  hnHy  bttuMooet,  Md 
other  disadvaotafes.  UofoniKuiely.  die  ootnpUcaied  lacvt  and  fCfolttkNis  gornninf 
these  tmao  seu  of  prosnum  lefid  to  conflict  and  leave  individuals  in  a  "uldi-22'* 
ntuatioa.  Imtead  of  cncovn|inf  loar-faicome  people  lo  undeitarrc  «rhfnti?nil 
proframs  dut  mifht  bdp  diem  leave  die  welf%^  toUs,  cooindictory  pcSctss  often 
penalize  those  who  try  to  coroU  in  coOefe. 

Earijcr  stndKS  by  die  y^ifaift|tOQ  Ofke  of  die  Golkfie  Botfd  haw 
web  problems  and  have  ncommeoded  chan|es  in  policy,  particubaty  at  die  federal 
level,  to  addrcn  tbem.  Reports  to  and  by  the  Naional  rn«imVt«in«  qq  Student 
Financial  Assistance  have  also  called  for  action  to  fcsotve  coQirat^icti^ 
and  public  asststaace  policies  tfait  may  impede  educ«iooal  access  for  die 
(::»dvama|ed.  llKse  studies  and  ftp^Tts  are  Uaied  at  die  cod  of  diU  report. 

lUdier  dun  another  can  for  oveihaol  or  better  oooidittttioo  of  die  lel^ 
polKks,  diis  iqxirt  dianM  on  actual  cxpetkace  at  die  stale  Md  kK^  kvd  to  i<^^ 
way:  in  which  aid  administrators  and  coonselon  can  help  studots  itsolvt  umflicts 
between  public  assiatanoe  and  student  aid.  wiiUn  die  context  of  cxistiai  l&ws  and 
regulacioos.  Research  for  diis  report,  conducted  by  Itel  HiiMn.  focused  espedsUy 
on  die  interaction  of  student  aid  and  AU  to  BLsulies  wim  Depended 
The  laifc  contradictions  in  policy  between  tiiese  two  Idnda  of  proraim  remains 
welfare  agencies  do  not  accept  dift  ossumptioa  diat  postsecoodary  edjcation  u  a 
legitimate  ponuit  for  ATO  recipients.  Oar  investifstioo  nonedrless  rcv^ 
of  ways  to  hdp  individuaU  caught  in  die  **catch-22"  between  wdfsre  and  student  aid 
roles.  The  paper  suggests  six  major  strategies: 

•  developing  effective  communicadoa  widi  agencies  administering  AFDC  programs. 

•  mudng  AFDC  recipients  m  oegotiMing  job  search,  worlt,  and  odier  AFDC 
requirements  tbst  can  cooflict  with  enrollment  in  postsecoodary  education. 

•  influcndttg  die  way  student  financial  aid  is  treated  in  the  calculation  of  income  and 
resources  by  AFDC  agencies; 

•  asst'*ii}g  AFDC  recipients  in  securing  child  care; 

<  helping  AFDC  recipients  understand  the  complexities  of  student  financul  sid  ini 
AFDC  progfsjis.  iftclojing  their  ii£^»ts  and  reipoosibiljtjcs  a;  rectplaits; 

•  luymg  abita»l  ci'regalMioni  and  adminiserativc  procedoes  m  AFDC  that  may  *fr«t 
the  way  recipients  enroled  in  poiuscoodary  education  are  tre«^ 
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More  specific  tad  detailed  sogfestiORS  are  ctMaxatd  in  the  report. 

The  pcocnise  of  Ainericaa  society — sociil  tod  ecooocmc  q)portanity~<)emaDds 
equal  oppoctuoity  for  bi|hcr  educaboo.  Hut  pMS  remtias  to  be  aooomplobed.  )Me 
hope  ttu«  report  comribulet  to  overoocning  coolndidiOQs  in  public  policy  and  bclptni 
wdividuaU       tbetr  educatiooal  asptradoof 


Lawitnoc  E.  Gladieux 
Exeauivf  Director 
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College  Opportunity 

and 

Public  Assistonce 
Programs 


Introduction 


Thu  report  u  deujned  to  be  «  Itow-to*'  nuunu]  for  studect  lid  adminntmoa, 
ooiuueloa.  and  otbm  trying  to  bcJp  public  mistince  reopietits  pursue 
posuoooodiry  oducaticQ. 

In  a  1980  study  for  the  CoUe|e  Board.  Naocy  Mudnck  noted  thic 

AiQcncan  familie*  wiA  very  low  taoomet  ire  pyta  finaoda!  lupport  throufh  a 
Dumber  ct  cash  asd  tn-kiad  public  atthranrr  proftinu.  A  famOy  member 
purtumf  poctsecoodary  cdocjfioci  may  also  be  the  ledpieoi  d  a  vanety  of 
{ovcnunetttal  aod  ooQ|overaiaeaul  ttodeot  graats.  Ihiblk  awittancc  and  studetti 
aid  protrams  operate  iadcjieiidemly  ot  etch  dha,  buii|  diffcrett  niles  for 
calgttitmg  eligitMlUy  and  assirisaoe  levels  asd  for  taking  aooount  d  tiansfer 
pa>7ncnts  fhxn  vinous  sources.  Dc9|Mte  this  independence,  public  assistance  and 
student  aid  programs  htvf  cr  overlap  m  ^  both  sets  of  programs  can 
provide  money  for  paying  .  daily  living  cxpcnst*  and  iastmcdooil  costs  of 
postsocoodary  students. 

Mudnck  examined  the  interactioa  ot  the  major  public  assistance  program,  Aid  to 
Bunilies  with  Dqxndcot  Qukben  (AFDQ,  and  the  most  important  student  grant 
program,  Basic  Educadooal  Opportunity  GrasU  (now  called  ttU  Orinu).  She 
concluded  that  the  exact  outcome  ot  diis  interaction  varies  by  st«e.  Stiles  are  ^vcn 
faiiiy  wide  discretion  in  setting  rules  for  AFDC,  because  they  jotnl!/  fund  the  program 
with  the  fedeni  government,  and  they  differ  in  their  treatmcnl  ot  student  aid  b 
dctemujuAg  elipbtlay  for  public  asmtaoce.  She  observed  due 

The  AFDC  program  has  varyug  rules  AM.  sowtimes  count  student  aid  as  family 
income  and  sometimes  do  not,  depending  on  the  stale  invdved  and  the  source  ot 
the  assistance  Federal  rules  pnh^  AFDC  from  counting  any  federd  granu  as 
family  income  in  determining  AFDC  benefits.  In  many  cases,  bowevcs;  AFDC 
Will  count  state  and/or  institutioaal  grants  as  income  to  the  extent  Hai  they  exceed 
direct  mstnictiona]  costs  and  {for  residential  students)  costs  for  room,  board,  and 
perhaps  other  living  expenses.  Since  student  aid  grants  frequently  cover 
allowances  for  persocial  expenses,  travd ,  and  so  foi^,  the  net  effect  00  tlK 
may  be  a  reduction  b  the  AFDC  payment  equal  to  the  amount  ot  student  aid 
received  for  diesc  nooinstroctioQal  education  expenses.  nirlbenDOre,  .\FDC 
bcncfiu  for  families  of  commuter  students  may  be  reduced  because  the  allowance 
for  living  expenses  given  by  studeot  aid  b  usually  more  generous  than  the 
povcrtylcve]  standard  used  in  public  attistanrc  programs. 

These  dismcenuves  lOr  AFDC  rectpieots  to  actokd  coUege  have  been  arrtntuaCfd 
by  developments  since  1980.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Rtconritiirtoa  Act  (OBRA)  ot 
1981,  the  Icgulatioo  diat  restricted  spendmg  m  a  host  ot  federal  domestic  social 
programs  tt  the  early  iscaths  ot  the  Reagan  Admmistraboo,  fhmmKfd  fedenl 
paymenu  for  18-  to  21*yrtf-old  drprnrlenti  in  AFDC  fimiUcs  who  were  ennHIed  m 
college.  As  a  result,  heads  ot  AFDC  households  are  virtually  die  only  gnxn  ot 
rcaptenu  still  able  to  aocnd  coUege  while  retaining  AFDC  benefits. 

Other  OBRA  changes  seemed  likely  to  dimmish  the  prospects  for  higher 
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educacioo  for  even  &is  lenuuniag  (roup  cf  AFDC  bcnefictaries,  rhkh  for  the  moct 
put  consists  of  single  women  with  <kpendcnt  cfaiMren.  The  act  impoted  new  woit 
rcquireoients  and  tighter  lestrktions  oo  rooeqit  of  other  income,  wUcfa  m^'  'achide 
some  kinds  of  student  aid.  These  changes  jacrwied  the  dianoes  diat  AFDC  ledpientt 
wcdd  be  ra{uired  to  paitidpate  in  mandMory  woii  piofi^ 
and  thsl,  if  diQ'did  inanage  to  cnroU  in  cotkge,  their  AFDC  benefitt  nitgM  be  redi^ 
These  dmncendves  were  fivdter  hrightfiwd  by  the  fact  that  Medicud  benefits  are 
Itnlced  to  the  receipt  cf  AFDC,  so  that  lots  cf  the  Isoer  ihreaieoed  the  former  as  well, 
and  by  new  rrstrirtions  in  the  food  ttuap  program  alfectiag  stadents  as  well  as  other 
recq>ients 

The  1981  changes  exacatMled  an  ^tparent  contradiction  in  federal  pi^icy.  On  (be 
one  hand,  the  federal  govcninient  has  sou^  to  increase  educstiona]  oppoitunity  by 
providing  financial  aid  programs  to  help  meet  college  costs  for  those  no^>le  to  pay  for 
postsecoodary  education  on  their  own.  TV  si^Ntaatial  federal  inyestmttt  in  stuto 
progranu  tt  pitoused  00  the  belief  tfaM  aoainmeat  of  a  OG^lege  education  pn)vides  (be 
best  opportunity  for  krw>income  citizens  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  (CHneck  1977).  On 
the  otha  hand,  Iow*inoome  peopk  msy  be  peuUsed  the  piA4ic  assi^^ 
upon  wiucfa  ^  rely  for  basic  nibsittencc  if  they  tiy  to  take  advantage  of  student 
financial  aid  programs  and  pursue  hi^^ier  education. 

V^iile  changes  in  federal  poiney  wooU  be  necessary  to  rliminalf  all  of  the 
disiDceatives  that  result  from  the  incocyatiMlities  in  ovetl^iping  programs,  much  can 
be  done  at  the  state  and  local  level.  TUs  is  pacticularty  tnie  where  AFDC  benefits  are 
involved.'  Since  the  AFDC  program  opetaies  as  a  fedenl-state  partnership  widi  bodi 
partners  contributing  financUlly  to  the  program,  basic  policy  is  set  in  WttU&gtoa  but 
states  hsvt  significant  tadtode  In  program  imptanentstioo.  In  some  stales,  rules  and 
procedures  may  differ  from  totality  to  locality.  Soine  program  ctancpts  rochasjob 
search  rcquirementt  for  ledpieots — may  be  fmphasfTfirt  more  heavily  in  some  places 
than  m  others.  The  complex,  often  diaogiflg,  and  6«qucntly  cooKtung  legulsttoos 
governing  AFDC  may  be  interpreted  differendy  from  county  to  county  ^ 
even  from  cascwocker  to  casewoikec  Tbeae  geogrspUc  and  irdtvidual  differsnoes  in 
progrsm  operation  msy  make  the  AFDC  system  seem  terribty  cooplcai,  but  liity  also 
provKk  opportumties  at  the  state  and  local  level  to  overcome  proUems  facmg  AFDC 
rcctpients  who  wish  to  pursue  postseooodsry  educstioo. 


I  Sariem  roapfcaa  cf  food  mtBpa  moaSiy  tkt  limitm  dutoocad w  ^  hnt  aat  foeiid  <m  food 
lUiBp*  la  ihtt  Rpon  for  iwQ  rMMM  fVit.  dm  ace  itl«i>dy  few  itvdetf  todpeitt  kft  tfter  itMk^^ 
caacied  over  the  pttt  decade  Secood.  food  lUoip  rtplflioM  mtke  k  very  dtfkvk  to  |iRi«ac  tt^^ 
fHoa  bens  cowMgdMiuiCJcnedtocooie.CTCcpl  for  ittoiiiitti^ 
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SlTQtegies  for  Resolving 
Conflicts 

To  identify  juocjiful  ttnicpa  for  hflping  AFDC  recipients  punoc  postsccondtry 
eduotion.  we  turned  to  iifstitutioQal  financul  lid  officm,  the  sttfTs  d  sutc  tkl 
ngencKS.  and  Educttiooal  Opportunity  Centers,  several  of  which  have  extensive 
experience  with  Anx:clicnU.>^fe  undertook  a  major  review  of  activities  in  the  s^ 
Massachusetts,  where  the  Eductional  Oppoftunity  Center  has  taken  a  kadtns  role  m 
working  with  welfare  clients,  and  we  supptemented  fiodmgs  from  tbK  stale  with 
approximately  SO  telephone  interviews  with  individuals  m  U  stales  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  attempted  to  include  as  resource  people  individuals  in  states  where 
AFDC  is  administered  by  local  offices  of  a  stale  agency  as  well  as  individuals  from 
ttates  where  counties  administer  die  AFDC  program.  >We  also  included  states  thit 
operate  Work  IncenUvc  Deroonstndon  Prcgrams  and/or  "wociJare"  progrtms  as  part 
of  AFDC  (options  that  were  encouraged  under  OBRAX  as  well  as  states  without  these 
AFDC  ahemativcs. 

Wc  found  that  the  prospects  for  overcoming  conflicts  between  AFDC  and  student 
aid  vary  significaplly  from  place  to  place.  They  are  poor  where  AFDC  agencies  or 
admim«i«ois  place  a  high  pnonty  on  reducmg  current  public  assistance  costs  by 
dccreasuig  the  welfare  roU  and  where,  as  a  result.  po«:*secondary  education  is  not 
viewed  as  a  legitimate  pursuit  for  AFDC  rcapicnu. 

Nevertheless,  our  investigatioc  suggests  thtf  ah-  officers  and  ochers  have 
developed  a  number  of  strategics  to  improve  the  prospects  that  AFDC  recipients  can 
attend  a  postsecondary  mstitudon  without  jeopardizing  their  welfare  benefits  These 
strategies  can  be  grouped  into  die  following  categories: 

•  dcvelopmg  effective  communication  with  agencies  adnunistenng  AFDC  programs. 

•  assisting  AFDC  recipienu  in  negotiating  job  seardi.  work,  and  other  AFDC 
ftquirements  that  can  conflict  with  enrollment  in  postsccondary  education; 

•  mfluencing  the  way  student  financial  aid  is  treated  in  the  calculation  of  income  and 
resources  by  AFDC  agencies; 

•  assisting  AFDC  recipients  in  securing  child  care; 

•  helping  AFDC  recipients  understand  the  romplcxitics  of  student  financial  aid  and 
AFDC  programs,  mcluding  their  nghts  and  responsibilities  as  recipients. 

•  staying  abreast  of  regulations  and  admimstntive  procedures  in  AFDC  that  may  affect 
the  way  recipients  enrolled  in  postsccondary  education  are  treated 

The  following  sections  explore  each  of  these  categories  in  turn 
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CommunicQtion 


and  oppoftunitict  also  exist  for  viriitioos  in  (vogrtm  opentioo  it  tbc  locd  level. 
Somedmes  there  are  difEereaoes  in  tbt  way  individual  caietHocken  interpret 
regulatiooa;  and  individual  cmmuken  may  apply  mlei  inronatrtrotly  from  client  to 
client.  MotKuve^  policiet,  imerpntitioM,  and  attUndea  ir  otka  in  flux. 

Becaoae  caaewoclm  aeUom  deal  with  coD^  financial  aid  proframt,  they  may 
be  unainat  ct  how  financial  aid  received  by  an  AFDC  recipient  is  supposed  to  be 
counted  in  calcnialinf  AFDC  eligibtiicy.  Local  AFDC  oOoea  often  have  the  power  to 
detennine  whether  postaecoodacy  edncatiott  is  a  pennissihle  option  for  AFDC 
redpieots,  thott|h  they  may  not  have  fonnal  pfoceduit*  for  makioi  such  a 
detenninatioo.  Even  where  state  or  local  pobcy  approves  diis  option,  local  officials 
may  dmaii  it  by  tnstnictins  caaewocfcen  to  widdiold  infonnsiion  about  postaecoodaiy 
oppoctunities,  to  narrowly  imetpret  regulations  leprdtof  tfie  tiestoeat  of  student 
financial  aid,  and  not  arran^ns  child  can  and  other  support  services.  He  resuh  is 
often  coofuooo  and  uneveooess  in  tfat  way  AJFDC  reapienti  sitmrttni  or  desirinf  to 
attend  colkge  are  treated  by  the  welfare  office. 


StTQt^QiGS  for  ChonOG  EstaMishlsf  effective  and  cootinuinf  oommnmration  witb  AFDC  offices  is 
*'  probably  the<most  important  action  financial  aid  admimstrators  aol  ottier  educatiooal 

counselors  can  take  *o  ensure  that  postsecoodacy  odocation  remains  an  option  for 
ATDC  beneficiaries.  Good  conununicacion  between  those  administeriof  student  aid 
and  puMic  asnstaoce  prognum  can  and  often  does  minimiTr  the  sitntfiranre  of  many 
of  the  problems  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  report 

The  key  to  effective  comnnmirafion  U  for  financial  aid  admlmmatow  to  know  the 
cnbcal  potntt  where  AFDC  decisions  arc  made  and  where  particular  piobfems  can  be 
resolved.  Some  issues  can  be  resolved  only  throui^  cfaittfes  at  the  state  level  and  mifbt 
be  best  addressed  by  the  stifie  student  aid  agency  or  the  stMe  association  of  (JUMCial  aid 
admimstmors.  Other  problems  can  be  worked  out  ic  the  local  level  Arou^ 
coopention  between  individual  financial  aid  and  AFDC  offices. 

There  Kt  no  universally  applicabk  rules  for  determining  when  state  or  local 
action  is  most  approprine.  It  does  appeti;  however  thsc  when  AFDC  is  administered 
locaify  by  coun^  governments  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  effoctii^  change  at  the 
local  level  than  v-hen  state  agencies  arfminisirr  the  program  through  dieir  own  local 
offices.  Therefore,  a  useful  first  step  in  deddmg  bow  and  with  whom  to  communicate 
IS  determining  whether  the  state  or  local  government  adfflittisiers  AFDC. 

Dependmg  on  local  circumstances,  financial  aid  admimstratori  car  take  the 
following  steps  to  improve  communicadons  with  AFDC  officials: 

•  Tty  to  reserve  praWenas  that  occur  or  recur  for  AFDC  recipients  si  ttieadminittndve 
level  rather  than  with  individual  caseworkers.  If,  for  example,  welfare  officials  are 
mappropnately  threatening  to  reduce  AFDC  benefiu  if  a  recipient  enrolls  in  college, 
discuss  the  problem  with  the  local  office  supervisor  so  tftat  any  resolutioo  reached  can 
be  appbed  to  all  caseworkers  in  that  office. 

A  • 
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•  Develop  a  "memorandum  of  understanding"  between  the  state  AFDC  agency  and 
the  state  financial  aid  association,  or  between  a  local  college  and  the  local  AFDC 
office,  that  stipuliies  how  recunent  aod  potcnual  problcmi  will  be  trcned.  Wisconsm 
and  California  arc  examples  cf  states  that  have  adopted  thu  approach.  If  possible, 
include  copies  cf  the  agreement  in  the  operating  manuals  cf  both  the  student  aid  and 
AFDC  offices  so  that  it  can  serve  as  a  reference  if  violations  o=cut  Having  such  an 
igreemcnt  seems  to  be  parliculariy  useful  m  insuring  that  AFDC  offices  treat  financial 
aid  programs  consistcoUy  in  determining  AFDC  eligibility  (a  proolero  that  u  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  scctioo  oo  "treatment  cf  financial  aid  by  AFDC'). 

•  Convene  either  a  local  or  statewide  rocetmg  of  ke>'  AFDC  and  student  aid 
administrators  and  appropriate  other  mdividuals  (such  as  Educational  Opportumty 
Center  r^nsentadvcs)  to  work  out  solutions  to  identifiable  problems.  Such  a  meeting 
could  be  a  prelude  to  a  memorandum  of  understandmg. 

•  Develop  a  standard  routme  for  commutucating  mfonnation  to  AFDC  offices 
regardmg  financial  aid  packages,  changes  in  awards,  and  so  forth  for  individual 
ftudenu  In  developing  these  procedures,  identify  aod  describe  relevant  statutes,  court 
cases,  aod  state  or  local  agreements  that  delineate  bow  ATDC  is  to  treat  student  aid  in 
cakulatmg  AFDC  eligibility.  Some  of  these  statutes  and  court  cases  are  cited  m  the 
secuoa  on  tiratment  of  financial  aid  by  AFDC:  court  cases  in  particular  may  apply  m 
some  stales  but  not  m  others  and  need  to  be  monitored  from  time  to  time  as  new 
developments  occur 

•  Have  an  ufonnatx»Arainiflg  session  for  AFDC  staff  to  describe  the  purposes  and 
ebpbihty  criteria  of  ttudertf  aid  programs;  the  elements  and  principles  of  student  aid 
budgets;  aid  packaging  procedures;  student  n^u  aod  rcspoostbibues;  and  how  AFDC 
snd  other  mcome  maintenance  benefits  are  treated  m  detcrminutg  student  aid  eltgibiltty 
sndp^kages.  Such  a  session  imght  be  conveocd  locally  or  though  the  state  assocution 
of  xtudent  financial  aid  adnunistnton. 

•  Invite  representatives  from  the  state  agency  administering  AFDC  to  attend  mcetmgs 
of  the  state  financial  aid  assoctiboo  Opportunities  can  be  provided  at  these  meetings  to 
discuss  probkms  aod  seek  solutions,  aod  aid  administrators  can  communicate  changes 
m  student  aid  programs  that  imgbt  affect  AFDC  recipicnu. 

Improving  communicatiocis  between  AFDC  aod  student  aid  administrators  is  an 
ongoing  task.  It  is  also  kkely  to  alleviate  problems  only  to  the  extent  that  there  u  some 
IkxibUily  m  die  AFDC  system  aod  a  willingness  00  the  part  of  AFDC  administrators  to 
help  clients  who  wish  to  pursue  pottsecoodary  education.  In  one  state  we  surveyed, 
where  AFDC  work  requirements  are  so  stnngent  that  reapicnU  simply  cannot  tnroU  in 
regular  college  programs  and  retain  their  benefits,  even  the  best  cf  efforts  by  financial 
aid  offices  to  communic^  with  AFDC  personnel  will  be  ineffectual  Where  rigid  aod 
mflexiblc  procedures  are  absent,  boweveft  developing  contacts  with  AFDC  aod 
knowmg  when  aod  how  to  use  these  contacts  have  been  keys  to  mimmiziog  problems 
for  AFDC  rtapicnls  aaenduig  college  and  in  surrouunting  problems  when  they  do 
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Job  Search  and  ^ork 
Requirements 


The  Problem  "  ^         ^  thm  may  nac  insuraiottat«Ue  bvnen  for 

recipicDts  desitiog  Co  enioU  in  postiecoodvy  educttioo,  it  is  the  job  seaicb  aod  wock 
mptireniencs  th«  were  dsmficaotly  ttreottheoed  in  the  Omnibus  Budtct  and 
RccoociliMioa  Aa  oT  1981.  ThM  act  relkcted  aod  cahinced  a  tr^ 
viewing  poctsecondary  education  and  training  as  optkMU  for  AFDC  beneficiaries. 
Instead,  the  emphasis  is  incieasinfly  oo  getting  AFDC  redpienu  Into  some  fora  of 

employmem  as  quicUy  as  possible ,  in  hopes  oT  trducmg  the  mimbcn  in  and  cost  cT  the 
AFDC  program 

OBRA  gave  stsces  the  option  oT  estabUshmg  one  or  more  of  tfaiw  programs  aimed 
at  prof^^ing  jobs  for  AFDC  iccipients.  ll:eae  indude  the  ComnHmity  Wock 
Program  (CWEPX  often  referred  to  as  "woikfare,"  where  recipients  wock  in  public 
jobs  in  return  for  AFDC  benefits:  the  Wock  SuppiementMion  Pkogram  (WSP),  where 
payug  jobs  are  made  available  to  AFDC  ledpientt;  and  the  Wbck  Incentive 
DemcQstratioo  Program,  which  is  designed  to  moease  the  unsubskhzed  eo^tloyment 
of  recipients 

Most  stMcs  opeiace  a  Wock  Incendw  Program  (WIN),  an  older  AFDC  option,  or  a 
Wock  Incentive  Dcrooostraion  Frpgram:  diey  may  also  offer  CWEP  or  WSP  m  select 
counties  or  dtics.  Tbe  differtnce  between  a  "regular"  WIN  pcpgnm  and  a 
DcmonstrtfioQ  Program  is  thai  t*x  latter  is  operated  totally  by  the  AFDC  agency,  whik 
WIN  is  a  joint  Employment  Service  and  AFDC  program.  Nineteen  stales  have 
DenxNistndon  Progruns,  and  some  25  states  have  c:*  up  some  form  of  "wockfare"  In 
selected  areas. 

Under  ddier  a  regular  or  demoostntioD  WIN  program,  most  **abie-bodied" 
AFDC  recipienu  are  required  to  reeister  for  wock.  WhK  happens  after  rtgistiatioo 
depends  on  stile  AFDC  policy  and  on  sttle  and  local  decisions  about  what  optiocis  will 
be  made  avulable  to  registnnu.  induding  the  option  of  poatsecoodary  education. 
There  is  a  maod«ocy  job  search  requirement  thai  may  lake  preoedeace  pver  other 
activities,  indudmg  firtt-tiroe  or  continued  enrollment  In  a  poctsecondary  institution. 
Job  search  may  include  attendanoe  at  wockkhops.  partiapttioo  in  job  Qubs.  and 
acceptance  ofanyjob  the  redpient  may  be  offered,  Bulure  to  partidpMe  in  job  search 
or  to  be  available  for  work  and/or  accept  an  offered  job  may->and  often  does->iead  to 
withdrawal  of  all  or  part  of  the  rcdpicnt's  AFDC  gram. 

Even  where  education  and  truning  are  viewed  as  legitimate  alternatives  to 
mandatory  work  requircncnts,  limitatioas  may  still  be  imposed.  One  state,  for 
example.  limiU  to  a  maxunum  of  92  days  the  ler^  of  training  or  other  activities  that 
take  AFDC  recipienU  away  from  job  search  activities.  Odier  states  or  counties  may 
limit  Iraimng  to  programs  of  one  or  two  years  in  length,  to  specific  types  of  education 
or  training,  and/or  to  spedfic  types  of  colleges. 

AFDC  recipients  with  young  cfaUdren  may  face  another  hurdle.  I^ienu  of  children 
under  the  age  of  six  are  usually  exempted  from  WIN  registration  and  work 
requirements,  because  federal  Uw  stipulates  that  diey  may  be  away  from  home  for  only 
•*bnef  and  infrequent  absences/'  In  sooae  locations  such  parenu  comprise  the  majonty 
of  AFDC  recipicnu  attending  cohrgc.  because  they  are  not  required  to  register  for 
WIN.  If  AFDC  ottkjals  decide  that  college  attendance  violates  the  "brief  and 
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{nfrequeai  abteacc***  ptovitkm,  bcmcvo;  these  parents  miy  find  their  exemption  from 
wock  f^ntiibOQ  Wfumnufi  revoked. 

Bcame  job  Karch,  wock,  tad  other  ttlHed  requntmeatt  art  unevenly  applied,    ^ffntAnlM  for  OlOHQ^ 
fiiMidal  aid  oAkm  «d  cowMcJort  may  be  *lc  to  help  AFDC  reopicntt  enroU  m   *'"^»^«"  ^ 
ooU^  by  aniadiig  ifaem  in  dealing  widi  AFDC  offidaU  and  by  mrmtra|int  AFDC 
aseocaes  to  view  poabeooodacy  edocation  as  a  kptunate  opdoo  for  welfare  clienu. 

In  aome  caaet.  inwfficknr  fundi  to  impkrarrt  WIN  for  all  AFDC  redptentt, 
ii>iilo|ia>reaowwfiorJobClub>,aodoiheriPCfaciicaiaitau(:«n^ 
»u|uiitiimm  do  not  b  fact  affect  AFDC  beoefidaries  as  onivenally  as  nufbt  be 
oipected.  Tbm^  iadnridnab  inlerested  in  Meadmc  acbool  migbt  not  actually 
cxperiace  dx  roadblocks  due  die  formal  wocfc  requinnMnts  sofcest.  In 
iynyad>c6cattilDdeondiepaftof  AFDCcjttcwortenaDdactq)taTiccofscfaooli^ 
usefiil  way  of  prepaiiog  for  ea^AaymoA  cm  mdce  it  pOMibk  for  AFDC  clients  to 
emtU. 

l%»odal  aU  admintitrAon  and  oounadori  can  assist  m  dtts  process  by  serving  u 
advocalesfbr  AR)CrBcipieatainfeneraIoroQbebaIf  of  tndividkial  clients.  Ihey  can 
enoonrage  AFDC  ol&iab  to  accept  posiaeooiMlary  edocatioQ  as  a  le^timate  altem^ 
to  job  aeardi  or  work  requireiaents  or  to  alkm  traimng  as  an  optioo  for  rra 
have  previoatly  fooe  dmagh  mandatory  job  aearcb  wtfaoM 
can  alao  woric  with  AFDC  caaeworkers  to  have  education  included  as  part  of  an 
individoal^  "cmployabibty  plan.*'  a  plan  dnt  is  usually  developed  for  all  WIN 
KgiaUants.  Some  of  die  aduiinistratoia  we  interviewed  indicatod  that  diey  have  been 
tbh  to  get  local  AFDC  oAocs  to  declare  due  current  itudenu  receiving  AFDC  have 
"empioyibility  piani  in  progress,**  thereby  securing  cxcnfXiotts  from  work 
requsrenents  dnt  might  have  iolemiptod  die  stodeats*  adiooUng. 

One  aid  officer  whoae  community  oonege  serves  a  large  nuoibcr  of  AFDC 
redpieaci  notes  diit  individual  AFDC  offices  treat  dieac  students  in  varied  ways.  In  all 
cases,  sdidencs  are  allowed  to  attend  die  colkgc  as  kng  as  dieir  program  of  study  has  a 
^lecific  votatiooal  goti'  However,  some  AFDC  officer  require  die  students  to  move 
wto  a  job  search  program  after  one  year  of  school,  while  other  offices  allow  two  yei;ri 
of  trainffig.  The  only  local  scrfubon  to  dus  uneven  treatment  that  die  aid  officer  has 
found  is  to  have  studcats  limited  to  one  year  of  schooling  voluntarily  give  up  a  portion 
of  tbear  AFDC  baiefits  after  die  fim  yeai;  reducmj  AFDC  to  a  levd  due  provides  voly 
for  iVpfixirt  children.  The  aid  officer  makes  up  die  ddfcrenoe  in  suj^*  for  die 
parcflC  through  inocased  student  aid. 

While  local  of&xa  appear  hmited  where  strict  AFDC  work  requirements  are 
enforced,  sucoesslid  action  has  been  taken  at  die  state  level  in  at  least  two  states— 
Calif orata  and  Massachusetts — to  make  postsecoodary  education  a  recogmxed  and 
accepted  optioo  for  AFDC  recipients. 

•  California  has  establuhed  the  CoopcrMive  Agencies  Resources  for  Education 
(CARE)  prof>am,  sponsored  by  die  state  Social  Services  and  En^loymenl  Departmem 
and  die  ChanceUar*s  Office  of  die  ComonmityO^legc  System.  Operated  cooperabvely 
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by  local  AFDC  offices  tad  iodividuAl  oosmaumty  ooUeget,  CARE  focuiet  oo  mific 
beads  of  household  recdrtn|  AFDC  who  hive  one  or  won  cbUdreo  under  the  aye  of 
six.  tVcticiptnts  cmoU  in  comsnunity  coUstc*  Md  roocivc  ftnsncsl  sid  lod  cownicltin 
tbrou^  the  coU^et*  Erteaded  Opportunity  Rognius  lod  Scsvicet  piogrtoi.  Need- 
based  ftoancijd  aid  is  not  considmd  m  incoine  by  AFIX:  lod  doa  not  affoct  A!^ 
eligibility. 

CAREpvtkiptntsmty  bewoctinf  loaasicahi^scfaooldipfcxQiiore^ 
or  be  cnroned  in  a  oeitificite  ptognoi  or  a  two>yeir  tssociM's  d^iee  progjani. 
Effipkjynieat  in  both  pubUc  iod  privMe  sector  Jobs  is  ofte  aw^^ 
wfaUe  they  are  enrolled  in  ooU^. 

Hie  prDgwn  uses  postseooodsty  cductiion  m  a  trainim  vehicle  lo  he^  people 
break  out  of  dte  "wdfim  cyde."  U  demonstraies  how  s^ior  stue  afeaoes  wd  their 
local  couolcipaits  cao  set  aside  cffi nioftil  and  frj^*]#f*ry  <hffrrw?es  aodconaborMe 
for  dK  benefit  of  iwtfaie  itdpicats 

•  Mmacfattsctti  n>ellare  policy  recofniacs  edpctrioo  tbtoof^  the  bsccalMreie  level  <s 
an  aoceptabte  activity  for  AFDC  wdpfaals.  Tbe  Dfnarrmit  of  Wctfart^  Employment 
and  'D^nin^  hognmi  places  heavy  finfhssii  on  coOabocatioo  with  odier  ateooes, 
including  postseooodary  Innitutiods,  lo  he!p  wdCare  lecipienrt  "achieve  ecooomlc 
self'SufBcieQcy  and  loi^t^eim  emplpymeot"  Edttcatioa  is  deaify  seen  as  a  primary 
vehicle  for  providinf  wctfve  lecipicau  with  adeqjttaie  job  sUUs  lo  attain  permanent 
employment.. 

b  addition,  die  Board  of  Regeatt,  which  aess  poticy  for  pobhc  Ughcredncatioo  in 
die  state,  has  established  a  fimd  10  s^iport  Itmiled  oomnnHiity  coO^ 
for  AFDC  rectpieott.  Designed  lo  promote  academic  ftiptoatinn  by  AFDC  recipients 
wadi  limUed  ediKsiional  backgrounds,  the  miven  can  be  used  for  op  to  two 
cocxununity  coQege  courses  per  year  per  recipieat 

Massachosetts  iMclfare  poticy  is  unusual  and  might  serve  as  a  model  for  odier 
stiles.  The  polKy  did  not  dewlop  overttigfat«  ho««vec  b  evohml  over  a  period  of  y 
thioosh  die  atliiuniitislion  of  two  goveraon,  and  was  be^  along  by  an  active 
cotliooo  of  welfare  advocates  that  piouKHed  edncarion  as  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
enabling  welfare  recqiicnts  to  gain  sdf-aufttdency. 

In  areas  whete  job  seaicfa  tequtremeats  are  stnngeatly  enforced  and  where 
education  is  not  an  ^iproved  option  for  welfare  itdpieats,  options  are  few.  Vohmtarily 
forgoiag  a  portion  of  dieir  weUiare  bene&s  msy  be  the  only  way  recipiena  can  attend 
college  This,  b  turn,  is  likely  to  be  feasible  cttly  if  die  college  has  sufSciest  student 
aid  fundi  to  iqrfaoe  lost  welfare  benefits 
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The  Treatment  of 
Rnondol  Aid  by  AFDC 


Even  wbcn  AFDC  caKWoricen  are  soppoctiw  and  wott  rcquuaneou  are  noc  a  ProbleiT) 
pfoblcni.  AFDC  recipicatt  may  be  diKoura^  frocn  pummn  pocticcoodary  cduodoo 
by  the  very  real  procpect  that  tfactr  welfare  benefits  will  be  cut  if  they  receive  stufkot 
financial  aid.  Methods  for  delemiininf  the  effect  of  student  aid  on  AFDC  eligitnlity 
vary  from  place  to  place  and,  even  more  coofeung,  depend  on  the  exact  oaturc  of  the 
student  aid  received.  As  Mudridc  obtecved  b  I960: 

It  is  practicaUy  bnpo«^>fe  for  an  AFDC  funily  to  detennine  in  advance  what 
resources  it  will  havt  available  if  one  of  its  memben  goes  to  college,  since  puUic 
assistance  benefits  depend  ao  directly  on  the  exact  nature  of  odier  assistance 
lecctved.  Not  only  wUI  these  resooroes  not  be  known  uotU  the  student  is  ready  to 
enroll  in  school,  but  the  family  wiU  be  unlikely  to  detect  any  errors  diat  may  be 
made  as  AFDC  u  adjusted  to  acooont  for  student  aid  benefits  received.  In  some 
stales,  the  complexity  of  the  systems  actnally  seems  to  have  made  some  public 
assistance  administnton  hostile  to  student  aid,  since  the  compbcaled  adjustments 
that  result  when  AFDC  and  studtnt  aid  interact  make  the  already  cumbersome 
process  of  dctennining  AFDC  eligibility  even  more  6fficult. 

One  major  difficulty  stems  fnxR  the  fact  that  student  aid  and  AFDC  admiiustiaion 
have  different  views  as  to  what  constitutes  educational  expenses.  Colleges  are  likely  to 
include  ID  student  budgets  not  only  duect  costs  such  as  tuition  and  rccjuiitd  fees,  but 
allowances  for  books,  living  expenses,  and  tnvd  or  commuting  expenses.  Sometimes 
child  care  expenses  mxy  be  covered  as  well.  When  determinutg  living  expenses, 
colleges  genoally  look  ettfaer  at  actual  room  and  board  chatges  (for  lesidentul 
students)  or  cstunatc  what  a  moderate  standard  of  liWng  u  off-campus  bousing  will 
cost.  AFDC  agencies,  too,  count  actual  tmtioa  and  fees  as  direct  educational  expenses 
and  nonnally  wUl  disregard  studeat  aid  that  coven  these  expenses  when  deterraioiag 
AFDC  eligibthty.  AFDC  pobcies  diffo;  bowtve^  in  the  treatment  of  other  educacioaal 
expenses.  AFDC  may  include  only  a  sranriantiwl  allowance  for  sod)  expenses  as 
books  and  commuting,  even  when  documented  expenses  are  higbet;  and  may  not 
recognize  that  students  may  have  higher  expenses  than  nonstudents  Child  care  may  or 
may  not  be  uicluded  in  the  family^  budget.  Fmally,  AFDC  tends  to  allow  living 
expenses  consistent  widi  only  a  vezy  low  standard  of  living.  Fw  all  of  these  reasons, 
AFDC  usually  uses  a  lower  budget  for  a  recipient  attending  college  than  does  the 
institutional  financial  aid  officer  If  dte  student  is  pvcn  financial  aid  sufficient  to  cover 
the  colIegeKletcrmined  budget,  AFDC  cften  views  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  AFDC 
btiigd  as  "i£come"  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  dyt  amount  of  the  AFDC  grant. 

Whether  or  not  an  mdivxhial  student  will  be  caught  in  this  "caicfa*22'*  situation 
depends  not  just  on  whether  definiuoos  of  budgets  and  allowable  educational  expenses 
differ  between  the  aid  and  AFDC  offices,  but  also  on  the  kind  of  aid  package  the 
student  receives.  In  calculating  AFDC  eligibUity,  AFDC  rules  cover  some  student  aid 
programs  but  not  others. 
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FedenJ  law  sdpulnes  due  "any  gnnt  or  lotn  to  any  wderptdaatt  student  for 
cducadooal  purpoies.  made  or  uwired  utider  any  pcograzn  admiaiitered  by  the 
Commissiooer  of  EdoodoQ**  shall  be  di$i;:ganted  by  AFDC  in  calculating  wtlfait 
eltgibtlity  aod  the  amount  of  «$str!ance.  Ttns  proviso  ckariy  puts  four  major  federsl 
student  tid  ptcjnaa  in  the  calefoiy  of  aid  to  be  dtsreprted  as  income:  FtU  Grants. 
Supplemental  Educntkn^  Opportunity  Gmts,  NatioQal  Direct  Student  Loans,  aod 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans.  It  leaves  ambiguous,  bowevei;  the  status  of  two  other 
federal  student  aid  programs:  C:>Uege  Wort-Study  (which  does  not  dearty  under 
the  **gfant  or  loan**  proviso)  and  StMe  Student  locMdve  Grants  (which  vt  notching 
funds  provided  to  match  state  af^KopriHioos  in  stue  grmt  progiamsX  Ihere  is  no 
federal  law  or  legulabon  goveraiiv  the  treatment  of  other  kinds  of  student  aid  by  AFDC 
agencies.  Thus,  if  a  student  reoetvts  a  cocnbinatioo  of  federal,  stale,  and  institutkmal 
aid  to  most  educational  expenses,  the  AFDC  office  may  count  the  federal  aid  (which  it 
must  disregard  in  determming  income)  agiunst  its  verskat  of  allowabk  educa^ 
egjcpscs  and  view  some  part  of  the  statetotitotional  assttraiKT  as  oonsrinmng  cxccsi 
income  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  AFDC  eligibility. 

StrQt6QiGS  for  ChonOB        Financial  aid  administnion  and  others  have  found  a  number  of  ways  of 
^  ^     minimizing  the  problems  that  result  fioro  AFDC^  treatment  of  stu('>'<t:  aid.  Hiese 

tochide  expandiQg  the  number  of  aid  programs  that  are  disiegankd  vy  AFDC  in 
computing  income,  earmarking  nonfederal  aid  for  tuitioQ  or  other  allowable 
cducatioBal  expenses  so  that  it  cannot  be  counted  as  income,  aod  negotiating  widi 
AFDC  agencies  on  a  broader  definition  of  these  cxpenaes.  One  state  (Wisconsin)  has 
developed  a  statewide  ngreement  aod  set  of  opcxtting  procedures  that  shows  how  an 
these  stntegies  can  be  cotabined  to  reduce  the  problems  students  face  from  overlapping 
aid  and  AFDC  program*. 

b  many  placts ,  aid  officers  have  never  bad  a  ptobkm  getting  College  Woric-Study 
included  ucder  the  fiedend  law  on  income  disregards.  AFDC  agencies  in  these 
ctrcumstanoes  have  decided  that  the  law  covtn  all  student  aid  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act*  or  stale  agencies  have  promulgaied  tules  exempting  the  prognnn 
from  consideration  as  income.  In  other  cases,  the  stale  assodatton  of  financial  aid 
administratocshttuegotl'ted  with  the  stale  AFDC  agency  to  achieve  this  exemption,  or 
individ^ral  aid  officen  have  reached  similar  agreemeau  with  local  AFDC  caseworkers. 

Elsewhere,  court  'XtioQ  has  been  necessary  to  keep  AFDC  afcacies  from 
inchiding  woik-stndy  earnings  in  inoome  rakulirions.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  a  court 
determined  (in  Brawn  v.  Bale*.  363  P.  Suppi  S97,  NJ>.  Ohio  1973)  that  the  state 
Department  of  IhibUc  >KUtee  naim  tegacd  work-4tady  income  as  a  grant  Mi^ 
&om  inchiskn  as  available  iocotne*  The  court  reaaooed  that  Coogreu  meant  avaiUble 
income  in  the  AFDC  program  to  iocbde  iocome  earned  to  petmaneat  employment  aod 
for  basic  needs  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shdtec  It  found  that  work^sti^y  earaingi 
are  not  based  on  permanent  employment  and.  because  such  eamtngs  are  intended  for 
educsoocil  purposes,  they  are  not  cxchtdvely  available  to  meet  basic  needs.  Thus  the 
court  said  diey  constitute  ttadeot  grants. 
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In  some  states  a|reaneitfs  hive  been  stnick  to  extend  the  student  aid  disrtsvd  to 
stMe  ts  well  ts  federal  proy*aa.  In  tbese  cases,  the  key  has  usually  been  to  convince 
AFE)C  admisistralon  that  there  are  fodenl  grant  monies  (throu^  the  State  Student 
laocntive  Grant  (SSIO)  program)  included  in  the  stale  frants  awarded  to  AFDC 
rectfricnts.  Under  this  ratiooale,  the  entire  state  grant  should  be  exeofMed  from 
consideration  as  inccine,  reprDess  of  the  mix  ot  federal  and  state  funds.  Aid 
administrtfon  have  oaed  the  foUowiog  stniegks  to  adiieve  this  foal: 

•  1..  one  stife,  the  staK  paaS.  agency  has  assured  rbe  stsle  AFDC  agency  that  federal 
SSIG  funds  wUl  be  included  in  each  stite  grant  made  to  an  AFDC  recipient.  The  gra"* 
agency  also  secured  and  provided  to  AFDC  a  letter  from  the  federal  Departrotn:  , 
Education  indicating  dut  any  stale  grant  that  includes  federal  matching  money  falls 
under  die  stJtute  exempting  federal  grants  from  being  treated  as  income  by  AFDC. 

•  Another  state  grant  agency  obtains  a  list  of  AFDC  renfncnts  from  AFDC  and  does  a 
computer  match  with  state  grant  recipients.  For  students  %'ho  appear  on  both  lists,  the 
grant  agency  retroadivtly  inchides  federal  SSlG  funds  in  the  state  grant. 

•  Some  aid  officen  aocoopUsh  die  same  thing  at  the  instmitional  level.  Ibeir  award 
IcTien  to  students  specify  that  ttm  grants  are  a  comtrined  *'Federal  and  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant."  By  prior  agreement,  die  AFDC  office  then  disregards  this  combined 
gnuit  in  ralntlalfng  mcome. 

Where  Ifaeae  stmegies  an  insufficient,  aid  officen  can  sometimes  keep  state  or 
institutional  grants  fron  being  coonled  as  mcome  by  designating  them  in  aid  packages 
as  specifically  designed  to  ofiiet  tuitioa.  Since  tuitun  is  an  allowable  educational 
apense  in  AFDCs  eyes,  this  technique  of  counting  state  or  institutional  aid  "fint" 
against  tuitxn  coats  can  leave  federal  aid,  which  u  exetnpt  by  law,  to  cover  costs  on 
which  AFDC  and  die  college  disagree. 

Sometiines,  tbou^  leu  frequently,  stite  or  uutitutioQal  aid  administntors  have 
been  suocessAU  in  setting  AFDC  to  disregard  other  student  aid  as  well  or  to  broadeo  the 
AFDC  defioiooa  d  allowaMe  educational  expenditures  Several  aid  ofBcen,  thrcxigh 
mdividual  oegotiatioas,  have  been  able  to  convince  AFDC  to  disregard  all  need4>ased 
student  aid.  Hiey  have  helped  AFDC  officials  to  understand  diat  welfare  reciptenu 
ttterdmg  college  esicouiMcr  Uving  and  other  e^ienses  beyond  those  facev^  by  red{^^ 
not  e  uolled  in  school.  The  AFDC  woiken  have  agreed  to  view  diese  expenses  as 
educational  and  thai  to  disregard  all  need-basec  aid  dot  goes  to  offset  diem. 

The  state  of  Wiaconsin  ofTen  an  excellent  exan^  ot  bow  student  aid  and  AFDC 
administiaton  can  work  togedier  to  ensure  that  receiving  student  aid  does  not  unduly 
penalize  AFDC  recipients.  The  state  asaooatioo  of  student  financul  aid  administrators 
and  the  Divtsioo  oi  hmiy  Services  have  agreed  on  joim  procedures  for  handling 
individuals  receiving  benefits  from  both  kiidU  of  programs.  The  key  to  tbese 
procedures  is  a  document  called  a  Coordinating  Memo.  Exhibit  1  shows  the  cummt 
vmion  of  thu  memo  bemg  used  at  the  Umvenityof  ^KTisconsui. 

Either  an  aid  officer  or  a  county  AFDC  casewocicr  can  uiitiate  a  Coordmatiog 
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Mono.  By  completLig  Pki  A  of  (he  menx),  the  itaiaA  aitborizcs  the  exchange  of 
mfocmaiioo  between  ihc  AFDC  office  and  the  fimmcul  aid  office  of  the  jchool  she 
wishes  to  attend. 

Next,  the  AFDC  ctseworier  coopleles  ?ut  B,  detailing  the  saident't  roomhly 
AFDC  benefits,  and  sends  the  roeoso  to  die  aid  ofBce.  By  prior  asreemest,  the  aid 
officer  considers  these  benefiu  as  tesouroes  to  be  applied  against  the  college^  student 
budget  This  budget  inclodes  tuitioo  and  fees,  books,  transportacion,  child  care,  and 
additional  maintenance  expenses  at  15  percent  above  the  AFDC  benefit  level.  AFDC 
has  agreed  to  count  the  items  in  the  budget  so  defined  as  altowible  educational 
expenses 

Finally,  the  aid  officer  completes  ?Mt  C  on  financial  aid  awnded,  and  returns  the 
memo  to  the  AFDC  casewoiket  The  form  has  separate  columns  for  aid  awarded  from 
disregarded  funds  and  that  awarded  from  noodisregarded  funds.  Most  importantly,  it 
also  earmaiVs  the  noodisregarded  funds  for  specific  budget  items  that  are  allowable 
educational  expenses  in  AFDC^  eyes  This  aspect  of  the  process  is  crucial,  as  it 
ensures  that  AFDC  bencfiu  of  a  recipient  attendmg  schocd  and  receiving  student  aid 
should  remain  intact,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  aid. 
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AFDC  recipients  wtio  desire  to  Miead  college  are  a!iaoct  thnyt  tufle  paicots   J[\q  Piobl&ni 
(imxiily  wocQcn).  lo  fact,  the  {roup  pofofis  mott  Ukely  to  find  pottseoxidtfy 
educaDm  a  viable  opti<Ni  cottntt  of  reapvats  wiib  childrca  11^^  « 
not  Donnally  expected  to  meet  job  aeifct  tad  woA  leqiiuciuentt.  But  this  tioa  oittDol 
be  cxcrcuod  unkis  tome  provuioo  for  duld  care  00  be  made.  Federal  funds  for  chUd 
care  hive  become  more  probktnatic  to  itocal  yean,  aiaoe  Social  Security  Hdc  XX 
fuadi  Oat  used  to  be  carmaiied  for  dut  puipoae  have  beea  folded  into  social  aervKC 
bkxk  piats  to  the  stttca,  mdoiif  chtU  care  juit  ooe  of  several  pcosr&ms  coo^^ 
reduced  resources. 


Bnanctal  aid  officers  hive  wocked  mostly  oo  the  mdividual  level  in  fioding    StfOtOOlOS  fOf 
solutioiutothecfa'Ucarepioblcmfbrstadeotsreoeivinf  AIlX.ll^ 
to  apply  for  whatever  wibaidittid  day  care  is  availabk  ifaroiiih  AFDC  or  odier  local 
ageaoes  or  to  coosider  haviflt  relabvet  or  frieada  take  care  of  the  children  If  these 
opdoQS  fail,  tlK  aid  officer  may  inchide  chtU  care  ia  the  atadeac  akl  bod^ 
by  some  hod  of  financial  aid.  If  sufficieit  fraat  fuads  are  not  available,  the  student 
may  hive  to  take  out  a  loan  to  cowr  this  part  of  her  cxpeaaes. 

One  aid  officer  at  a  ool!;ge  wid:  daycare  iaalitiea  for  tks  childben  of  students 
mcludes  a  standard  allowance  for  each  cfatid  in  the  bodfct  of  AFDC  recqnents  who 
have  DO  other  rcaources  for  duld  care.  He  pays  the  child  care  center  directly  for  the 
services  provided  to  sudi  studeats,  however  radxr  than  fivuif  the  money  to  the 
student.  As  a  resuk.  aod  icganOess  of  the  soorce  of  the  aid«  AFDC  considers  thai 
assistance  to  be  eannuied  for  specific  Mo<Trto«al  eqieaaes  nd  doea  not  reduce  the 
AFDCbcnefitt.  • 

At  another  ooUefe,  thft  aid  office  knows  tbm  fnt  dnU  care  is  feaerally  avai table 
m  Ac  local  area  for  olda  children.  Thus  aid  adminiatnttn  have  woiked  out  an 
lafomuJ  t^recmcnt  with  AFDC  lojoiady  cover  the  coati  of  AFDC  redpicatt  attcodmg 
the  c(^te  who  hive  pre-acfaoolchildrea.  In  this  taataooe,  loo.  AFDC  has  not  regarded 
the  student  akl  funds  provided  for  cfatU  care  as  incoine,refanfless  of  their  source. 

FuuUy,  an  advocacy  group  for  AFDC  recipieats  enrolled  in  a  large  university 
convinced  the  local  county  commtssion  to  set  aside  the  necesssy  amount  of  its  Social 
ServKC  Block  Grant  funds  to  cover  the  child  care  coats  of  all  AFDC  rectpieou 
cuneotly  enrolled  at  the  umversity.  In  addition,  the  oomroitsion  made  available  another 
SSS.OOO  to  cover  child  care  costs  of  AFDC  recipieats  ocu^y  carollmg  at  the  reboot. 
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Infonmolion  for 
Students 


Th©  Problem  rtapicott  c(\cn  do  DOC  Icnofw  that  portiecocuUfy  edocanoo  nu^  be  «n 

opooafocthcraorthi«$tudcoCan»iicimltidUivix^ 

uodcmandibly  confused  about  bow  the  poUact  and  practices  of  AFIX.'  interact  with 
ttudeat  aid;  and  AFDC  casewottm  may  be  00  better  off. 


Strategies  for  Change 


ERLC 


Studeat  aU  officen,  oounsekin.  wcl&re  advocacy  and  student  groups,  and  odters 
have  tried  a  number  of  strMcfies  Ux  infoRunf  AFDC  redpieots  and  casewocicrt  of 
their  rifhu  and  respoosibihties  vis^-vU  postsecondary  eiducitkn. 

lb  inform  AFIX:  dientt  about  colkfe  and  student  akl,  toine  peopk  hive  worfc^ 
coopendvely  widi  AFDC  cActals  to  ladode  infonnitkn  akw|  widi  AFDCdiecks  or 
to  develop  flyers  thM  can  be  distnboted  thfcittgh  AFXX:  oMca  and  other  social  serv^ 
ejendes.  One  EducHioaal  Opportunity  Center  (EOC)  produces  a  booklet  for  AFDC 
rcdpicius  describtcg  fisaikcial  aki  programs  and  appUcstioo  prwed^ 
receipt  of  aid  may  have  on  AFDC  benefits.  It  iodudes  inforoMtioa  on  the 
respoiisibUities  u  wdl  at  the  ri|ha  of  stodeots  under  botf)  seU  of  piogrems  aod 
explains  WIN,  job  seardt,  work,  and  other  requimntou  and  bow  these  may  affect  a 
redpientli  prospects  of  actewtuv  coUege.  Sometimes  kx»l  sodd  service  a|^^ 
hrw  haodtKnlcs  of  services  can  be  persuaM  to  iodudeinfotmatioaaboraeiluctfior^  . 
sltemadves.  One  EducstioMi  Opportunity  Oeater  is  listed  in  sacfa  a  handbook  as  the 
pUce  for  AFDC  redpients  to  go  for  help  in  enroUing  for  a  high  Kbool  or  OED  diploma 
and  for  college  and  fuiandal  aid  infonnation. 

Aid  offices  or  EOCs  may  wish  to  assign  a  counsekr  to  be  available  periodictlly  at 
local  AFDC  offices  to  maintain  coottnunicstioo  tiridi  cmec^ifotken  and  meet  «$di 
uKhvidual  AFDC  dientt,  and  to  coodua  mcetinp  or  wocbSkcps  for  AFDC  fodpiests. 
These  meetu;gs  can  iodude  local  financial  aid  offtoen  and  social  servKe  agency  staff 
who  can  explain  their  respective  programs  and  poUdes  ts  they  affect  recipients 
stteadmg  college.  In  addition  to  the  benefit  for  individual  dienu,  such  meetii^  may 
promote  better  communicsdoos  between  aid  and  AFDC  offices. 

Some  financial  aid  officers  include  spedal  letters  to  AFDC  recipkntk  in  thdr 
student  aid  award  notioe«,  explaining  the  problems  thtt  may  srise  widi  AFDC  and  bow 
to  deal  widi  them.  Soms  aUo  provide  AFDC  redpients  with  stitementt  about  the  laws 
and  policies  govtming  tmtmeat  of  student  aid  for  putpoaes  of  detenmning  AFDC 
dipbUity.  They  instruct  the  students  to  give  this  inforinatioQ  to  their  cascworben  akmg 
with  their  student  aid  award  letten,  in  hopes  that  diis  will  minimir<^  the  chances  that 
AFDC  will  be  reduced  tnapproprisiely. 

Fmally,  welfare  advocacy  groups  can  be  an  excetlettt  source  of  assistance.  In 
Massacfausetu,  for  example,  neighborhood  legal  service  agencies  and  welfare  righu 
groups  updtte  college  and  EOC  staff  on  AFDC  regulatioos.  answer  (jucstjoai,  and 
advocate  for  AFDC  reclptenu  who  encounter  difficulty  with  welfare  departmenu 
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Keeping  Up  wHh  AFDC 


The  Hdfare  syacm  u  cojnplcx  tad  eva<himitt«.  Modificatoocu  tn  federal  iDd   JWck  Pmhlpm 
itMc  refuUtJOQs.  fiiodttf  Icvch. «aJ tbc riuUKTlll 
teem  to  occur  fitqueidy.  Such  cfaaoges  miy  iocrcue  or  di^^ 
AFDC  rcctpientt  who  wuh  to  e(m>il  in  poitsccoodify  cfhKitkia 


Kccpmi  up  with  d»r^  Is  AFDC  U  diffioA  but  tmpocint  for  fioancui  lid  ^frnfontoc  for  ^Tkoru^A 
*diiuiiiitn(ort«DdodM»who«.<Qittobelp^«dj^  JIIUIC^JWTi  IWf  ViJKJIK^C 

(he  students  tbemtrhts  provide  a  Uromtttr  for  mcuunoc  duufe.  When  oew 
problems  teem  to  be  croppi&|  up  with  increMiik|  fijqueucy.  It  is  a  sipi  thM  shifu  tn 
AFDC  policy  may  have  oocwitd  ihM  nted  to  be  tfivesci|«ced 

Scene  &kl  cffica  hiw  developed  nm  tyttemMic  ways  of  l»eptQ^ 
chinfes.  Thts  may  involve  tiifrting;  one  aid  counselor  to  be  the  office  expert  on 
AFDC:  thu  person  keeps  «f>  widi  policy  devclopcjaitt,  wocts  with  welfare  studeott, 
WW"  estiblohes  cnnnnunicmons  links  and  procedure*  for  haodUnf  problems  with  the 
AFDC  office.  Soaxtmxs  arrsagenieats  ire  made  for  the  AFDC  office  sutocDidcaUy  to 
tend  copies  of  proposed  or  actuil  cfaanies  is  pohcy  tod  piooedure  to  dtt  student 
office.  The  sid  offi«  in  turn  m«y  have  a  fiaaocial  lid  pnxedures  man^ 
on  AFDC  coordmMion  issues,  which  it  keeps  up  to  dale  for  the  use  of  staff  who  deal 
With  AFDC  recipient*.  lodividoa!  aid  offices  or  sttfe  associaboos  of  stadettt  finMcial 
aid  admimstraion  penodically  invite  AFDC  officials  to  meet  with  them  to  ducuss 
upcomint  devdopments  and  their  likely  bcpact  on  coUcgc  studettts  These  meetings 
icrve  not  ody  to  keep  aid  jfficcn  informed,  but  can  provide  early  wamug  sigm  of 
potential  trouble  Jpoti  that  mijhc  need  ittcntioo  before  changes  are  made  that  could 
complicate  the  situatioo  for  AIX^  clienu  attcoduii  school 
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Conclusion 


Looking  at  the  pfx>gruns  as  a  whole,  there  appear  to  be  serious  and  pentsteRt 
contndictKms  in  public  assistance  and  student  aid  tt  at  can  limit  the  prospects  for 
the  nation's  most  disadvantaged  citizens  to  pamcipace  m  pclsecondary  cducatioa.  But, 
as  this  paper  has  shown,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  of  resolving  conflict?  without 
waiUng  for  changes  in  nauooal  policy  Thanks  to  the  ftcubUity  that  existt  within  AFDC 
fot  states  and  localities  to  develop  many  of  their  own  rules  and  procedures,  there  is 
room  fu  :^ation  and  compromise  between  aid  and  AFDC  officuls  who  share  a 
sense  of  rcsponsilnlity  and  concern  for  the  Iong>tenn  welfare  of  the  clients  with  whom 
they  woik.  Such  mutual  good  will  may  be  the  best  assurance  that  untradictions  m 
nauonal  policy  will  not  keep  would-be  students  from  pursumg  theu-  educational  goals 
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Exhibit  I 

Student  Financial 

County  CMC  Aide   Aid  Officer  

Address  ^  Address  


IblephoncNo  TtlcphoncNo  

COORDINATING  MEMO.  DIVISION  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
AND  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  OFHCE  —  1983-84  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

fttft  A  —  To  Be  Completed  By  Student 

aient's  Name   Social  Security  No  

Home  Address  Ttlcphonc  No.   


I,  the  undersigned,  understand  that  information  may  be  exchanged  between  the . 


.  County  Department  of  Social  Services  and  the  Office  of 


Student  Fmancial  Aids  (OFSA)  at  (i;^*  school), 

regarding  the  kmds  and  amounts  of  grants  or  other  aid  which  I  am  receiving  ^  va  eligible  to  receive  through  either 

Social  Services  or  OSFA,  for  (he  sole  purpose  of  determining  the  type  and  an>  nt  of  grants  I  should  be  receiving 

through  each  program  I  also  unoerstand  that  I  will  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  any  and  all  tnformatioo  coDceniing  my 
files  which  is  exchanged  between  Social  Ser\  ces  and  OSIV^. 


Client's  Name 


Date 

(Student  wiil  mail  to  his/her  Case  Aide) 


Rut  B  —  To  B  e  Completed  By  Social  Services  Representauve  and  Mailed  to  Student  Financial  Aid  Officer  Named 
Above   

We  anuctpale  that  Uic  client  will  be  eligible  for  ihc  followmg  types  of  aid: 

(IfAppU- 

Monthly  Amount    Date  Started        Date  Ended  cable) 

AFDC  (before  Public  Assistance  Withholding)  $  

Refugee  Assistance  S      

Relief  for  Needy  Indian  Persons  $      

WIN  $  

Other  $  

Medical  Card  Yes   No   

Social  Services  Representative  


(Signahire) 
Date  
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Client's  Name  _ 


ftfft  C  —  Tb  Be  Completed  By  The  Office  of  Student  Financi»l  Aids  and  Mailed  to  County  Social  Services  Agency 
1 .  The  infonnation  below  applies  to  the  following  tenn(s); 

 Academic  Year  (September  1983  •  May  1984) 

 Summer  (June  -  August  1983) 

 Semester  I  (September  -  December  1983) 

 Semester  11  (January  •  May  1984) 


.  Revision  of  Ptevious  Award 


2.  The  student's  financial  aid  will  consist  of  the  following  funds. 
Disregard  Ptinds: 

a    National  Direct  Smdent  Loan  (NDSL) 

b    Supplemental  Educauonal  Opportunity  Grant  ( SEOG) 

c.  1^:11  Grant 

d.  College  Wori-Smdy  (CWSP) 

e.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL) 
f    Wisconsin  State  Loan  (WSL) 
Nondisregard  Funds: 


The  nondisregard  funds  will  cover  the 
ollowing  items' 


Tuition  and  Fees  $  _ 
Books  $- 
Thmsportation  $ . 
Child  Care        $  . 


-The  student  will  not  receive  financial  aid 

Financial  Aid  Officer 

Date 


(Signature) 


1/83 
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,  APPENDIX  F.    Attachment  to 
Testimony  of  Margaret  OunkXe 


Ways  to  Improve  Sludent  Awareness  Ol.rinanf  lal  Aid  0;.>  port  unit  ir^ 


NAnONAL 


Of  THE 
AID  COALITION 


IMCUARYIttS 
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Financial  Aid  OppochmltUt 
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FOREWORD 


This  report  to  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  expands  on  a  section  of  a 
paper  entitled  "Student  Aid:    Four  Suggestions  for  I»prove»ent' ,  prepared  by  a 
Coalition  Task  Force  In  January  1984*   The  Task  Force  Mas  established  to 
dUcuss  a  series  of  Issues  relating  to  the  underlying  purpose  and  Intent  of  the 
student  aid  progra«s.    In  the  process  of  their  deliberations,  the  Task  Force 
Identified  so«e  general  concerns  about  the  delivery  of  student  aid  Infomatlon, 
This  report  further  examines  the  Issue  of  student  aid  Infomatlon  and  develops 
nore  detailed  recotmendatlons  to  Improve  the  current  systcn  of  providing 
Infomatlon  on  financial  assistance  to  students  and  their  parents. 

This  report  Mas  prepared  by  Eally  Gruss,  staff  assistant  of  the  National 
Student  Aid  Coalition  and  Arthur  Kauptnan,  a  consultant  to  the  Coalition  with 
the  assistance  of  Scott  Miller,  the  Coalition's  Senior  Research  Associate. 
Mary  Hayes  and  Brenda  Brown  coMpleted  the  production  Mork  on  the  report. 

The  project  Mas  funded  by  grants  fro«  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  NeM  York 
and  the  Ford  Foundation*  however  the  content  does  not  necessarily  represent  any 
endorse«ent  by  the  supporting  foundations. 

The  national  Student  Aid  Coalition  flmly  believes  that  providing  accurate, 
timely  Infomatlon  to  those  considering  postsecondary  schooling  Is  crucial  to 
ensuring  access  and  choice,  the  basic  goals  c*  the  student  aid  prograns.    It  Is 
the  Coalition's  hope  that  this  paper  Mill  er  lance  current  Infomatlon  outreach 
efforts  and  encourage  neM,  Innovative  appr  aches  In  this  area. 

The  Coalition's  nenbership  unanimously  endorsed  this  report  at  Its  neeting 
on  June  20,  1984, 


Francis  Keppel 

Chalnaan,  National  Student  Aid  Coalition 
Linda  K,  Berkshire 

Staff  Director,  National  Student  Aid  Coalition 


EXECUTIVE  SUKHARY 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  Its  subsequent 
anendments  Is  to  provide  disadvantaged  students  with  an  equal  opportunity  to 
attain  a  postsecondary  education.  Despite  the  existence  of  student  aid 
prograas  over  the  past  two  decades,  however,  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity 
remains  far  from  being  achieved.  At  each  level  of  ability,  students  from 
disadvantaged  families  are  less  likely  to  attend  postsecondary  education  than 
their  wealthier  counterparts.  Participation  rates  of  minority  students  In 
postsecondary  education  Improved  through  the  «1d-1970's,  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  since  then,  (see  p.  Z) 


A  lack  of  adequate  funding  for  student  aid  programs  Is  one  reason  for  the 
lack  of  progress  toward  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity.  But  more  than  funding 
for  student  aid  Is  Involved  In  explaining  the  continued  underpartlclpatlon  of 
disadvantaged  and  Minority  students  In  postsecondary  education.  Another  key 
reason  why  participation  differences  have  not  narrowed  over  tine  Is  that  the 
intended  beneficiaries  of  the  student  aid  programs  are  frequently  not  aware  of 
their  eligibility. 

The  major  concern  Identified  In  this  report  Is  that  Information  on  student 
aid  programs  often  does  not  reach  the  Individuals  who  most  need  the  aid  — 
disadvantaged,  minority,  and  nontradltlonal  students.  Up-to-date  and  complete 
information  on  student  aid  programs  does  not  reach  Into  Inner  cities  and  other 
communities  -^Ith  heavy  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  and  mlnorUy  students. 
Colleges  and  universities  do  not  recr;i1t  heavily  In  these  areas,  and  reference 
guides.  If  they  are  available,  are  Hkely  to  be  out-of-date.  In  addition. 
Information  on  student  aid  Is  not  made  available  early  In  the  high  school  years 
when  students  are  deciding  whether  to  take  college  preparatory  courses.  Early 
infonnatlon  Is  especially  critical  for  disadvantaged  students  who,  without  this 
knowledge,  are  likely  to  downgrade  their  educational  plans  or  not  attend  at 
all.    (pp.  3-4) 


Information  on  aid  Is  also  sporadic  for  nontradltlonal  students  such  as  the 
high  school  graduate  who  works  before  continuing  Into  postsecondary  eduction, 
or  the  mother  who  wants  to  pursue  further  education,  or  the  factory  worker  who 
requires  retraining.  Although  these  nontradltlonal  students  are  the  largest 
growing  component  of  postsecondary  enrollments,  they  often  do  not  realize  their 
opportunities  for  fitianlcal  aid,  principally  because  they  are  not  In  the  high 
schools  where  Information  Is  most  available*    (p.  5) 

Another  concern  discussed  In  this  report  Is  that  for  all  students  the 
Information  that  Is  provided  Is  often  Inaccurate,  out-of-date,  or  hard  to 
understand.  The  program  rules  and  funding  levels  for  the  student  aid  programs 
tend  to  change  frequently  and  the  existing  Information  system  Is  not  prepared 
to  Incorporate  these  revision?.  Horeover,  the  process  of  providing  Infonnatlon 
Is  not  "personalized"  enough.  The  counseling  system  Is  overloaded  and  many 
students  and  their  parents  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  diversity  of 
financial  aid  programs  and  the  complexity  of  the  application  process,  (pp. 
5^8) 

To  improve  the  ways  In  which  Information  on  financial  aid  programs  Is 
provided  to  disadvantaged,  minority,  and  nontradltlonal  students,  we  suggest 
the  following; 
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0  Developwent  of  a  siss  aedla  advertising  strategy  to  raise  the  awareness 
of  underserved  student  populations  about  the  availability  of  aid,  (po, 
9-10) 

0  Expansion  of  TRIO  infomation  efforts  to  provide  disadvantaged  students 
with  early  knowledge  about  their  potential  eligibility  for  aid.    (p,  10) 

0  Greater  reliance  on  Infonaation  Centers  outside  of  the  high  schools  to 
serve  as  a  resource  alternative  for  disadvantaged  and  nontraditional 
students,  (p,  10-11) 

0  Creation  of  a  Seed  Money  Fund  to  encourage  the  development  and  growth  of 
wodel  and  innovative  Information  projects,    (pp,  11-12) 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  particular  infonnational  needs  of  the 
underserved  populations,  steps  must  also  be  taken  to  improve  the  general 
quality  of  financial  aid  information  that  all  students  receive.  To  accomplish 
this  goal  we  suggest: 

0  Establishment  of  a  •Maiter  Calendar"  to  help  ensure  the  tinely  provision 
of  application  forms  and  infomation  materials,  (p.  13) 

0  Publication  of  a  Comprehensive  Source  Document  to  help  counselors  and 
others  accurately  portray  the  financial  aid  system  to  students  and  their 
families,  (pp.  14-15) 

0  Development  of  an  Easy-to-Understand  Guide  to  help  students  and  tlieir 
families  grasp  their  potential  eligibility  for  financial  aid,  especially 
in  the  early  high  school  years  when  educational  aspirations  are  being 
formed,    (pp.  15-16) 

The  third  section  of  this  report  examines  how  state  grant  and  loan  agencies 
provide  information  on  student  aid,  based  on  a  1983  Coalition  survey  of  these 
agencies.    The  survey  indicated  that; 

0  almost  all  of  the  state  agencies  rely  on  high  school  counselors  to 
provide  inforaation  on  student  aid; 

0  about  one-third  of  the  states  send  information  directly  to  students  and 
tn^jir  families; 

0  only  a  handful  of  states  have  programs  to  proviJe  information  to 
students  in  the  10th  grade  or  earlier;  and 

0  l€:»s  than  half  of  the  states  apparently  attempt  to  reach  nontraditional 
student  groups  outside  of  the  high  school  setting. 

Responses  to  the  survey  also  indicated  that  state  agencies  tend  to  provide 
more  and  better  information  on  the  programs  that  they  adninister  than  for 
federal  programs  or  those  programs  administered  by  educational  institutions, 
(pp.  17-22) 


The  final  section  of  this  report  discusses  a  variety  of  model  and 
Innovative  projects  that  local  and  regional  organiiutions  have  developed  to 
address  and  respond  to  the  information  needs  of  students.  These  examples  are 
organized  into  three  general  categories:  generating  publicity  about  student 
aid  prograns;  innovative  counseling  efforts;  and  reaching  Binority. 
disadvantaged  and  nontraditional  student  populations.  Most  innovative 
infonnat  on  efforts  appear  to  be  cost-effective  and  successful  in  raising 
students    awareness  and  participation  in  postsecondary  education,    (pp,  23-30) 
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INTRCDUCTION 


This  report  of  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  discusses  two  concerns 
about  how  information  on  financial  assistance  prograas  is  currently  provided  to 
students  and  their  families.  The  first  of  these  concerni  is  that  reliable 
int'orwation  frequently  does  not  reach  the  groups  who  need  the  aid  the  most, 
principally  poor  and  minority  students.  This  lack  of  information  may  be  a  key 
reason  why  these  groups  continue  to  be  underrepresented  in  postsecondary 
education  despite  the  substantial  increase  over  time  in  funding  for  student  aid 
programs. 

The  second  concern  addressed  in  this  report  is  that  the  information 
providei!  to  all  students  is  often  inaccurate,  out-of-date,  or  hard  to 
understand.  The  program  rules  and  funding  levels  for  the  student  aid  programs 
tend  to  change  frequently  and  the  existing  information  system  Is  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  these  revisions.  Moreover,  the  process  of  providing  information 
is  not  "personalized"  enough.  The  counseling  system  is  overloaded  and  many 
students  and  their  parents  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  diversity  of 
financial  aid  programs  and  the  complexity  of  the  application  process. 

The  first  section  of  this  report  discusses  in  more  detail  these  two 
concerns  about  the  current  information  system.  In  the  next  section,  a  number 
of  suggestions  are  made  about  how  the  current  procedures  could  be  improved  at 
modest  additional  cost.  The  third  section  examines  how  ;tate  grant  and  loan 
agencies  provide  information  on  student  aid  based  on  a  1983  Coalition  survey  of 
these  agencies.  Finally,  several  model  and  innovative  information  and 
counseling  efforts  are  described. 
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I.  CONCERNS  ABOUT  THE  CURRENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


Reaching  Students  Mho  are  Most  in  Need  of  Aid 

The  prinary  goal  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  its  subsequent 
anendnents  is  to  provide  disadvantaged  students  with  an  equal  opportunity  to 
attain  a  postsecondary  education.  To  do  this,  the  federal  legislation  provides 
a  series  of  student  aid  programs  and  support  services  designed  to  renove 
financial  and  cultural  barriers  for  these  students. 

Despite  the  existence  of  these  efforts  over  the  past  two  decades,  however, 
the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  remains  far  fro«  being  achieved.  The  most  recent 
data  —  fron  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Survey  of  1980  indicate  that 
financially  disadvantaged  high  school  graduates  are  one-hflf  as  likely  to 
continue  their  education  as  their  wealthier  counterparts.  This  represents 
virtually  no  improvement  over  the  results  reported  In  the  National  Longitudinal 
Survey  of  high  school  seniors  in  1972. 

When  students  are  grouped  by  ability  level,  socioeconomic  staJtus  still 
plays  a  major  role  in  determining  the  likelihood  that  students  wiT  attend 
postsecondary  education.  Students  Judged  to  have  average  abilities  are  t-oughly 
40  percent  less  likely  to  attend  if  they  come  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
The  participation  rates  of  talented  but  poor  students  has  increased  to  some 
considerable  extent  over  time  but  these  students  are  still  20  to  25  percent 
less  likely  to  attend  than  students  of  equal  ability  from  wealthier  families. 

Among  minority  groups,  the  participation  in  postsecondary  education 
improved  through  the  mid-1970*s,  but  we  seem  to  have  lost  ground  since  then. 
The  participation  of  Blacks  in  postsecondary  education  Increased  dramatically 
frjm  1965  to  1975  but  has  fallen  since  then.  The  number  of  Hispanics  enrolled 
has  increased  but  the  percentage  enrolled  has  declined  in  the  past  decade.  In 
short,  the  trend  lines  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  minorities  in 
postsecondary  education  appear  to  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

A  lack  of  adequate  funding  for  student  aid  programs  Is  one  reason  for  the 
lack  of  progress  toward  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity.  Although  funding  for 
student  aid  has  increased  rather  dramatically  over  the  past  two  decades  —  at 
least  until  the  past  several  years  —  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  close  fully 
the  financial  gap  that  exists  among  different  socioeconomic  groups  in  their 
ability  to  afford  a  college  education.  Moreover,  recent  efforts  to  spread  aid 
dollars  among  a  broader  group  of  students  has  diluted  the  effect  that  these 
programs  can  have  on  the  lowest  income  groups. 

But  more  than  fund  1  ng  for  student  aid  is  1  nvol ved  1  n  expl ai ni ng  the 
continued  underpartlcipation  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  in 
postsecondary  education.  Another  key  reason  why  participation  differences  have 
not  narrowed  over  time  is  that  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  student  aid 
programs  are  frequently  not  aware  of  their  eligibility. 

Information  on  student  aid  often  does  not  reach  into  the  inner  cities  and 
other  communities  with  heavy  concentrations  of  students  from  disadvantaged 
fami  1 1  es .  These  are  the  arsas  where  counsel ors  are  1  east  abl e  to  pay 
individualized  attention  to  their  students,  and  where  reference  guides  on 
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adalsslons  and  financial  aid.  If  they  are  available,  are  Most  often 
out-of-date*  As  a  result,  nany  disadvantaged  s.,udents,  whose  decision  to 
attend  postsecondary  education  often  directly  hinges  on  concerns  about 
financing  and  support,  do  not  realize  that  they  are  eligible  for  a  wide  variety 
of  financial  aid  proc^rans* 

Surveys  conducted  on  what  students  and  their  faallles  know  about  student 
did  Indicate  that  students  fron  lower  1nco«e  faallles  are  generally  the  least 
well  Infonned,  despite  their  greater  eligibility  for  aid*  In  the  High  School 
and  Beyond  Study  of  1960,  for  example,  parents  students  were  asked  If  they 
had  talked  with  soMcone  or  read  about  financial  aid*  Aaong  faMllles  of 
sophoRore  students  with  IncoMS  below  $10,000,  only  1  In  5  had  talked  with 
so«eone  or  read  of  financial  assistance*  Only  2  In  5  faallles  of  seniors  In 
this  Incone  group  had  received  this  Infomatlon*  The  awareness  levels  of 
parents  and  students  grew  as  faally  Incoae  Increased,  even  though  higher  1nco«e 
families  may  not  be  eligible  for  aid* 

State  and  local  efforts  to  reach  Minority  and  disadvantaged  students  and 
their  parents  with  Information  have  often  reaped  benefits  In  terns  of  increased 
participation  and  awareness*  The  San  Diego  County  Consortium  of  the  California 
Student  Opportunity  Access  Program,  a  regional  group  that  provides  Information 
and  counseling  to  economically  disadvantaged  and  minority  students,  has 
maintained  data  that  allow  comparisons  of  college*QOlng  rates  between  the 
Impleaentatlon  of  the  project  In  the  Fall  of  1979  and  the  Fall  of  1981*  Th# 
data  Indicate  that  an  Increasing  number  of  minority  students  from  Ssn  Diego's 
high  schools  are  enrolling  In  the  University  of  California  and  the  CaMfornIa 
State  University,  as  Illustrated  In  the  following  table* 

Percentage  Change  In  Enrollments  of  Students  Served  by 
San  Diego  County  Cal*SOAP  Consortium, 
from  the  Fall  of  1979  to  the  Fall  of  1981 

Enrolling  In: 


University           California  Conmunlty 

of  California  State  University  College 

Blacks                 13{                        30X  -lOX 

Hispanlcs             86{                       15X  OX 

Filipinos             12X                      lOOX  800X 


Percentage  Increases  In  enrollment  at  the  University  of  California  and 
California  State  University  for  the  target  group  ranged  from  12X  to  lOOX  over 
the  two  year  period*  At  community  colleges  the  patterns  varied*  Filipino 
enrollsents  at  coonunlty  colleges  grew  eight-fold,  from  8  to  72  students,  while 
Hispanic  enrollments  at  these  schools  remained  level*  Black  enrollments  In 
community  colleges  fell,  In  large  part  reflecting  their  greater  participation 
In  four  year  college  programs*  Experience  with  experimental  programs  In  other 
states  supports  the  conclusion  that  Information  efforts  can  maxe  a  difference 
In  raising  postsecondary  awareness  and  participation  among  disadvantaged  and 
minority  groups* 

Mdny  efforts  to  reach  disadvantaged  students  have  failed,  however,  either 
for   lack   of  funds  or  commitment.      For  example,   the   federal  government 
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contracted  with  privats  agencies  several  years  ago  to  publish  specialized 
infonatlon  packets  for  students  In  Inner  cities  and  uther  disadvantaged  areas. 
But,  after  federal  funding  was  withdrawn  fro«  this  project,  neither  educational 
Institutions  nor  other  groups  were  willing  or  able  to  sustain  funding. 

For  many  students  fro»  ilfvority  and  disadvantaged  families,  resources  such 
as  churches,  cowwnlty  groups,  libraries,  and  alternative  schools  have  the 
best  chance  of  providing  infomatlon  and  encouragement* 

The  Need  to  Reach  Students  Early  Jn_  High  School .  Studies  of  the  student 
aid  system  all  point  to  the  Importance  of  alerting  students  and  their  families 
to  the  availability  of  aid  early  enough  in  the  high  school  years  to  allow  for  a 
reasonable  college  planning  cycle.  This  need  Is  eipecially  critical  for 
disadvantaged  students  who.  If  they  are  not  fully  awan*  of  their  potential  aid 
eligibility,  will  often  not  take  college  preparatory  courses. 

Despite  the  consensus  th^t  exists  with  regard  tr  :he  Importance  of  early 
Inforaation,  little  Is  currently  done  to  reach  high  school  students  or  their 
families  In  their  freshman  and  sophomore  yea.^s.  The  federal  government  makes 
little  or  no  effort  to  reach  students  before  their  senior  year  In  high  school 
and  only  a  few  states  have  Initiated  programs  to  start  the  Information  flow 
before  the  Junior  year.  With  a  few  exceptions,  educational  institutions  do  not 
contact  prospective  students  before  their  Junior  year.  Moreover,  the  students 
who  are  contacted  by  Institutions  are  rarely  those  from  disadvantaged  families. 

Thus,  students  far  down  the  economic  ladder  do  not  realize  the  extent  to 
which  they  wy  have  financial  resources  available  to  them  should  they  wish  to 
continue  their  education  past  high  school.  Without  this  knowledge,  many  of 
these  students  downgrade  their  education  plans  or  do  not  attend  at  all  because 
they  believe  thot  they  cannot  afford  a  college  education. 

The  TRIO  Programs.  A  set  of  programs  Is  already  in  place  that  attempts  to 
address  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  students.  The  TRIO  programs 
(so  called  because  there  were  Initially  three,  although  now  there  are  more)  are 
Intended  to  provide  a  comprehensive  array  of  Information,  counseling,  and 
support  services.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  TRIO  programs  Is  to  overcome 
cultural,  social,  and  economic  obstacles  that  disadvantaged  students  face.  The 
TRIO  prograos  Include: 

0  Upward  Bound  projects  provide  Intensive,  on  campus  Instruction  In  basic 
skills  and  counseling  for  disadvantaged  students  prior  to  their 
enrollment  In  postsecondary  education. 

0  Talent  Search,  the  first  of  the  TRIO  programs,  attempts  to  Identify 
qualified  disadvantaged  youth  and  provide  them  with  Information  and 
assist  them  In  applying  for  admissions  and  financial  aid. 

0  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  are  projects  alaed  at 
students  already  enrofled  Tn  postsecondary  education  and  provide 
support  services  such  as  remedial  Instruction  and  tutoring,  personal 
and  academic  counseling,  and  career  and  placement  assistance. 

0  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  located  In  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  disadvantaged  families  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
infomatlon  and  counseling  on  college  admissions  and  aid  resources  to 
disadvantaged  students. 
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Taken  together,  the  TRIO  programs  serve  several  hundred  thousand 
Individuals  each  year.  Tiey  are  currently  funded  at  roughly  $165  million 
annually  through  federal  appropriations  and  are  supplemented  by  contributions 
from  public  and  private  sources.  Les^  than  half  of  TRIO  funds,  however,  are 
devoted  to  Information  efforts;  most  are  devoted  to  tutoring  and  other  academic 
and  cultural  support  services. 

Unfortunately,  f  lack  of  adequate  funding  prevents  the  TRIO  programs  from 
accomplishing  their  purpose.  Appropriations  for  the  TRIO  programs  are 
sufficient  to  serve  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  that  Is  eligible 
to  receive  such  assistance.  Host  estimates  Indicate  that  TRIO  currently 
reaches  10  percent  or  less  of  the  population  that  Is  eligible  to  receive  the 
services  provided.  Only  one  of  the  TRIO  programs.  Talent  Search,  attempts  to 
reach  students  In  the  8th  and  9th  grade. 

Reaching  ftontradltlonal  Students.  Disadvantaged  and  minority  students  are 
not  the  only  groups  underserved  by  the  current  Information  system.  With  the 
decline  In  the  size  of  the  traditional  college  age  group  of  18  to  24  year  olds, 
nontradltlonal  students  have  become  the  largest  growing  segment  of 
post&econdary  enrollments.  These  nontradltlonal  students  Include  the  high 
school  graduate  who  decides  to  work  for  several  years  before  proceeding  to 
postsecondary  education,  the  mother  who  wants  to  pursue  further  education  once 
the  children  are  In  school,  or  the  factory  worker  In  a  declining  Industry  who 
needs  retraining. 

Despite  the  growth  of  nontradltlonal  student  enrollments,  however,  many  of 
these  students  find  It  difficult  to  gather  reliable  Information  on  their 
flnattJal  aid  possibilities.  Need  analysis  procedures  are  not  primarily  geared 
toward  the  financial  circumstances  of  nontradltlonal  students.  These 
prospective  students  are  not  In  the  high  schools  where  Information  on  student 
aid  Is  most  plentiful.  In  addition,  these  Individuals  often  must  sacrifice  or 
alter  their  current  employment  In  order  to  further  their  education.  These  are 
substantial  obstacles  to  overcome. 

Providing  Better  Information  to  All  Students 

In  contrast  to  disadvantaged  and  nontradltlonal  students,  high  school 
students  In  the  ina  Inst  ream  are  often  Inundsted  with  Information  about  financial 
aid.  These  are  the  students  with  average  and  above  average  abilities  and 
Incomes  who  are  Identified  by  ^'ij  testing  services  as  likely  to  go  to  college. 
It  appears  that  many  of  thes^  ^.Jents  and  their  families  find  It  difficult  to 
assimilate  all  the  materials  and  Information  that  they  receive. 

The  Information  that  Is  provided  to  these  students,  however.  Is  frequently 
Inaccurate,  out-of-date,  or  difficult  to  understand.  This  lack  of  clarity 
stems  from  the  number  and  types  of  aid  available,  diversity  In  the  criteria  for 
eligibility,  and  complexity  In  the  application  process. 

Students  may  be  eligible  for  dozens  of  student  aid  programs  offered 
federal  and  state  governmentSt  educational  Institutions,  cossnunlty  groups, 
nonprofit  organizations,  in'i  corporations.  These  sources  of  aid  fi^y  be  In  t^e 
form  of  grants,  scholarships,  and  fellowships;  loans  to  students  and  to 
parents;  and  work-study  opportunities.  It  Is  often  difficult  for  stud-^nts  to 
know  about  or  keep  track  of  all  the  various  forms  of  aid  for  which  they  may  be 
eligible. 
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The  criteria  to  qualify  for  this  assistance  vary  from  progr^n  to  program. 
In  nany  prograas,  students  and  their  fanllles  aust  weet  a  test  of  financial 
need  In  which  faally  financial  resources  are  coapared  to  costs  of  attendance. 
This  calculation  of  need  Is  not  the  saae  In  all  programs:  the  standard  used  In 
the  Pell  Grant  program  may  be  different  from  that  used  for  other  federal  funds. 
States  frequently  develop  standards  of  their  own  for  tne  programs  they 
administer.  For  most  private  sources  of  a1d>  students  must  possess  particular 
characteristics  In  order  to  qualify. 

Application  forms  for  government-sponsored  student  aid  programs  tend  to  be 
complex  and  often  require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  complete.  Directions  for 
completing  the  forms  for  student  aid  can  rival  those  of  the  tax  system. 
Families  are  often  asked  to  estimate  Income,  assets»  and  other  Items  for  which 
precise  data  does  not  exist. 

It  also  appears  that  the  student  aid  Information  which  Is  provided  may  be 
difficult  to  understand.  Considerable  skill  Is  required  to  distill  complex 
procedures  Into  straightforward  language  that  can  be  understood  by  the  average 
family  not  familiar  with  the  programs.  At  all  levels,  not  enough  care  Is  taken 
to  explain  In  the  simplest  possible  terms  how  student  aid  programs  work  or  what 
students  and  their  families  must  do  In  order  to  apply. 

The  confusion  generated  by  the  diversity  of  programs,  eligibility  criteria, 
and  application  procedures  Is  further  complicated  by  frequent  changes  In 
program  rules  and  funding.  Annual  revisions  In  program  rules  and  shifting 
funding  patterns  quickly  make  the  Information  that  Is  available  out-of-date. 
In  the  past  several  years,  publicity  about  proposed  cuts  In  the  federal  student 
aid  programs  convinced  mar\y  students  of  reduced  availability  of  aid  despite  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  cuts  never  materialized. 

Interruptions  ano  delays  In  the  delivery  of  student  aid  programs 
Jeopardize  the  ability  of  students  and  their  families  to  obtain  accurate 
information  In  time  to  affect  their  decision  abo<'t  postsecondary  attendance  and 
the  choice  of  the  right  Institution  for  them.  Ideally,  final  decisions  about 
the  eligibility  rules  and  funding  for  student  aid  programs  should  be  mad*!  prior 
to  when  students  be^in  to  apply  for  aid.  With  the  proper  amount  of  lead  time, 
it  should  be  possible  to  print  and  distribute  application  materials  and  forms 
early  In  the  fall  for  use  In  applying  for  aid  In  the  next  academic  year. 
Students  and  their  families  should  know  about  their  aid  package  at  the  same 
time  that  admissions  decisions  are  made,  thereby  allowing  fo**  Intelligent 
choices  among  institutions. 

Unfortunately,  until  recently  the  administrators  of  the  federa'  student  aid 
programs  missed  deadlines  that  resulted  in  substantial  delays  to  the  delivery 
system.  For  example,  funding  decisions  were  often  not  In  place  In  a  cimely 
fashion,  and  as  a  result,  educational  institutions  as  well  as  students  were  not 
aware  of  how  many  awards  would  be  available.  The  Family  Contribution  Schedule, 
which  establishes  the  rules  for  eligibility  In  the  Pell  Grant  prograa,  has 
generally  not  bee:,  adopted  by  the  date  set  forth  In  the  legislation,  thereby 
creating  uncertainty  about  that  program.  '  inges  In  legislation  for  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  ProgrciB  for  example,  Imposition  of  a  needs  test 
requirement  and  a  5  percent  origination  fee  —  have  gone  Into  effect  during  the 
summer  months.  In  the  middle  of  the  heaviest  application  period.  Application 
forms     for     all     federal     aid     programs     have     frequently     not  been 
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available  until  Me11  Into  the  academic  year  thereby  compressing  the  time  period 
In  which  students  can  apply  for  aid  for  the  next  year. 

Fortunately,  the  experience  In  1983  and  1984  has  been  better,  but  few 
safeguards  exist  to  ensure  that  delays  w111  not  again  occur.  Hard  and 
conclusive  evidence  Is  lacking  on  how  such  delays  In  providing  Information  on 
student  aid  programs  are  likely  to  affect  student  behavior.  But  common  sense 
suggests  that  the  lack  of  timely  Information  on  student  aid  programs 
significantly  affects  whether  and  where  students  enroll  In  postsecondary 
education. 

More  must  be  done  to  ensure  that  the  student  aid  delivery  system  provides 
students  and  their  families  with  the  Information  they  need  when  they  need  It. 
To  achieve  the  goal  of  timeliness,  each  element  of  the  student  aid  delivery 
system  —  approval  of  application  forms,  rules  for  eligibility,  funding 
derisions,  and  the  notification  of  students  of  their  award  levels  --  must  occur 
on  '*"lo. 

L  Devoted   to   Information.      A   great  many  organ Iratlons  are 

respon^.jTe  for  providing  Information  on  student  aid  Including  federal  and 
state  governments,  postsecondary  educational  Institutions,  high  schools, 
testing  and  financial  aid  servicing  organizations,  and  scholarship  search 
services. 

It  appears  that  relatively  few  governmental  resources  are  devoted  to 
providing  Information  about  financial  aid  to  students  and  their  families.  The 
federal  government  spends  about  $3  million  on  Its  Information  efforts  In  the 
form  of  publishing  pamphlets  and  sponsoring  training  efforts.  In  addition.  It 
spends  an  e&^lnated  $30  •  $40  million  on  funding  Information  aspects  of  the 
TRIO  programs  (about  $100  per  participant).  These  expenditures  for 
Information,  which  represent  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  federal  student 
aid  budget,  are  directed  primarily  at  explaining  the  federal  student  aid 
programs  with  less  emphasis  on  state  and  other  efforts.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
first  targets  of  federal  belt  tightening  efforts  ■'n  recent  years  has  been  In 
these  Informational  areas.  The  number  of  brochures  published  has  been  cut 
tnck,  funding  for  federal  t<^a1n1ng  projects  has  been  all  but  eliminated,  and 
TKIO  programs  remain  a  target  for  budget  cuts. 

States  spend  perhaps  $5  million  on  Information  efforts  based  on  the 
Coalition's  survey  of  state  loan  and  grant  agencies,  or  less  than  one  helf  of 
one  percent  of  state  expenditures  for  student  aid  programs.  For  the  most  part, 
these  Information  efforts  focus  on  the  programs  that  the  state  agencies 
administer. 

The  expenditures  by  federal  and  state  governments  represent  a  minimal 
effort  In  making  students  aware  of  tne  availability  of  financial  aid  programs. 
If  corporations  were  as  caval ler  about  advertising  their  products  as 
governments  are  In  publicizing  their  student  aid  programs,  they  would  likely  go 
broke. 

Educational  Institutions  have  become  a  principal  source  of  Information  for 
most  students,  especially  those  In  the  malnstreaia.  In  the  Increasingly 
competitive  marlcet  for  students,  educational  Institutions  have  stepped  up  their 
marketing  efforts  dramatically  In  the  past  decade.  This  marketing  typically 
Includes  Information  about  the  potential  student  aid  sources  that  are  available 
to  help  meet  the  costs  of  attendance  at  a  particular  Institution. 
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But  there  Is  little  quality  control  over  whether  thj  Information  that  the 
institutions  piece  together  and  provide  Is  accurcte.  Also,  research  over  time 
has  consistently  Indicated  that  Informational  efforts  by  educational 
Institutions  are  much  more  effective  at  helping  students  decide  which 
Institution  to  attend.     They  are  nuch  less  helpful  In  decisions  regarHTng 


whether  to  attend. 

The  testing  and  financial  aid  service  organizations  the  College 
Scholarshi,'>  Service  and  the  American  College  Testing  Program  -  also  are  active 
participants  in  the  process  of  providing  Information.  The  service  agencies 
provide  training  materials  and  conduct  workshops  for  financial  aid 
administrators  and  high  school  guidance  counselors.  The  services  also  widely 
distribute  written  Information  on  student  aid  eligibility  rules,  application 
procedures,  and  aid  packaging  to  prospective  students  and  their  parents. 
Additionally,  a  number  of  non  profit  and  commercial  organizations  produce 
detal  ed  Information  on  student  aid  Including  the  American  Legion,  Octaneron 
Associates,  and  the  Garrett  Park  Press. 

In  recent  years,  students  have  turned  In  Increasing  numbers  to  scholarship 
search  organizations  to  help  Identify  potential  aid  sourcss.  The  proliferation 
of  these  services  demonstrates  vividly  the  demand  for  Information  about  student 
aid.  The  quality  of  these  services,  however.  Is  highly  variable.  Some  have 
developed  detailed  computerUed  lists  that  are  capatle  of  matching  students 
with  specific  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible,  whereas  others  simply 
provide  orinted  lists  of  aid  sources  with  no  regard  for  whether  a  particular 
student  might  be  eligible.  Many  of  these  services  do  not  provide  information 
on  the  basic  student  aid  sources,  and  the  fees  that  these  organizations  charge 
—  >30  to  >40  or  more  —  jften  make  the  services  they  do  provide  unavailable  to 
students  from  lower  income  families. 

High  schools  are,  in  many  ways,  the  center  of  the  student  aid  Information 
system.  Federal  and  state  ageucies  rely  on  high  schools  as  the  main  conduit  of 
infomation  and  postsecondary  educational  institutions  use  the  high  schools  as 
their  main  recruiting  forum. 

This  reliance  on  the  high  schools  di  the  focal  point  for  providing 
Information  may  mean  that  substantial  numbers  and  groups  of  potential  students 
will  not  receive  a  full  picture  of  potential  student  aid  sources.  For  the 
Increasing  number  of  nontraditional  college  students  who  do  not  proceed 
Immediately  from  high  school  to  a  postsecondary  institution,  the  high  schools 
clearly  do  not  afford  the  best  opportunity  to  provide  information  on  student 
aid.  High  school  guidance  counselors  —  who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
academic  counseling  —  often  «re  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  financial 
assistance  programs.  In  addition,  minority  and  disadvantaged  students 
frequ'-ntly  find  that  their  high  schools  are  ill  equipped  with  the  kinds  of 
counseling  and  support  systems  to  inform  them  of  the  full  range  of 
postsecondary  opportunities.  Host  of  these  high  schools  have  no  guidar-e 
counselors  for  students  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade. 

One  consequence  of  the  inadequ^ite  resources  devoted  to  information  fs  that 
the  process  is  not  personalized  enough.  Given  the  co^splexlty  of  the  student 
aid  system,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  print  a  p«-aphlet  and  then  expect  students 
to  Identify  possible  aid  sources  ami  to  wade  through  the  complexity  of 
application  forms.  For  the  system  to  work,  personal  counseling  should  be 
available  to  supplement  written  information.  But,  relatively  few  students 
currently  receive  the  kind  individualized  attention  necessary  for  attaining  an 
accurate  understanding  of  how  the  student  aid  system  works. 
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11.  RECOKKENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGE 


A  nuAber  of  steps  could  be  taken  at  modest  additional  cost  to  Inprove  the 
provision  of  Information  on  student  aid  programs.  The  following  discussion 
groups  these  suggestions  for  change  Into  two  categories.  One  set  of  neasures 
would  help  to  equalize  postsecondary  opportunities  by  reaching  groups  of 
students  who  need  the  Information  the  most  disadvantaged,  minority,  and 
fX)ntrad1t1ona1  students.  The  other  group  of  suggestions  would  help  to  upgrade 
the  quality  and  accuracy  of  Information  provided  to  a11  students. 

Reaching  Underserved  Groups 

To  provide  Information  on  financial  aid  programs  to  disadvantaged  and 
nontradltlonal  students,  we  suggf'st  the  following: 

0    Development  of  a  dias3  media  advertising  strategy  to  raise  the  awareness 
of  underserved  student  populations  rbout  the  availability  of  aid. 

0     Expansion  of  TRIO  Information  efforts  to  provide  disadvantaged  students 
with  early  knowledge  about  their  potential  eligibility  for  aid. 

0    Greater  reliance  on  Information  Centers  to  serve  as  an  Information 
resource  alternative  for  disadvantaged  and  nontradltlonal  students^ 

0    Creation  of  a  Seed  Money  Fund  to  encourage  the  development  and  growth 
of  model  and  Innovative  Information  projects. 

Development  of  a  Mass  Hedia  Advertising  Strategy 

A  national  media  campaign  on  student  aid  should  be  developed  wUh  the 
assistance  of  professional  media  consultants.  The  basic  theme  of  the  campaign 
should  be  to  emphasize  the  availability  of  aid  for  students  who  need  It. 

To  reach  many  groups  of  prospective  students  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  rely 
on  traditional  written  materials.  Many  students  simply  are  not  aware  of 
pamphlets  and  guidebooks  that  may  be  available  In  the  counselor's  office. 

There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  efforts  made  to  provide  Information  on 
student  aid  programs  through  the  mass  media  of  television  and  radio.  For 
example.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Basic  Grant  program,  a  series  of  television 
spots  were  prepared  and  distributed  to  let  people  know  that  they  might  be 
eligible  for  this  new  source  of  asslsteice.  But  tight  eligibility  rules  and 
limited  award  levels  In  those  years  made  Basic  Grants  a  less  attractive  «1d 
source  than  If  It  had  been  fully  funded.  Moreover,  because  the  federal 
government  w«is  prohibited  by  law  from  purchasing  advertising  time,  thr  spots 
were  aired  at  the  discretion  of  local  television  stations;  usually  appearing  at 
two  o'clock  In  the  morning  or  at  other  "off-peak"  hours  when  their 
effectiveness  was  severely  limited. 

The  mass  media  hold  the  potential  for  cutting  across  economic,  social,  and 
geographical  lines  to  reach  a  wide  range  of  students  who  otherwise  might  not  be 
aware  of  financial  aid  sources.  KedU  camoalgns  have  been  utilized 
successfully  In  a  number  of  areas  such  as  military  recruitment  and  fire  safety. 
A  similar  effort  In  student  aid  ^uld.  In  our  opinion,  also  yield  results  In 
terms  of  greater  awareness  and  participation. 
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Our  investigation  of  information  on  student  aid  indicates  that  efforts  to 
reach  students  through  the  nass  media  have  been  sporadic  and  unorganized.  Yet 
evaluations  of  the  few  efforts  that  have  been  made  suggest  that  the  use  of  the 
mass  media  can  be  an  extrenely  effective  neans  for  reaching  aany  students 
otherwise  unaware  of  their  possible  eligibility  for  student  aid.  Students  who 
do  not  know  the  location  of  their  counselor's  office  do  listen  to  the  radio  and 
watch  television.  State  agency  efforts  to  use  nass  nedia  have  reaped  large 
benefits  in  the  form  of  increased  requests  for  infonaation  and  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  many  students  that  postsecondary  education  is  a  realistic  option 
for  them.  Postsecondary  institutions  ia  Michigan,  for  example,  have  reported 
1^-ge  increases  in  financial  aid  inquiries  after  television  programs  on  student 
aid  organized  by  the  state  agency  are  aired. 

A  coordinated  national  effort  tr  publicize  student  aid  could  have  a 
substantial  effect  ir  ellrinating  th»  information  gap  thft  apparently  exists 
now  for  many  groups  of  students.  Such  an  effort  might  include  radio  and 
television  spots,  roundtable  talk  shows,  videotape  and  film  presentations, 
posters,  and  billboards. 

A  mass  media  campaign  also  might  serve  to  bring  parents  more  into  the 
financial  aid  process.  Many  parents  currently  are  unaware  of  the  information 
that  reaches  their  children  through  the  high  school  setting.  Bringing 
information  into  the  home  through  the  mass  media  would  help  parents  realize  the 
extent  to  which  aid  sources  are  available. 

Expansion  of  TRIO  Information  Efforts 

Funding  for  the  TRIO  programs  should  be  expanded  to  allow  for  greater 
coverage  of  the  student  populations  eligible  for  these  programs.  The  TRIO 
efforts  may  represent  the  nost  effective  means  for  improving  the  participation 
of  minority  and  disadvantaged  populations  in  postsecondary  education  yet  these 
programs  often  receive  short  shrift  in  the  funding  process. 

Expansion  of  the  TRIO  financial  base  would  permit  greater  utilization  of 
the  fjll  range  of  support  services  contemplated  in  the  legislation.  One  target 
for  improvement  might  be  an  heightened  emphasis  on  provi(^ing  financial  aid 
^n'onnation  and  counseling  i.i  the  various  TRIO  programs.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  provision  in  the  existing  legislation  that  calls  for  the  training  of 
TRIO  staff  anti  leadership  personnel,  but  the  funding  priorities  set  forth  by 
the  Department  of  Education  for  the  Training  Program  exclude  consideration  of 
financial  aid  coun:eling  and  information  services.  Augmented  funding  for  the 
TRIO  programs  might  aT.ow  fo-  an  enhanced  training  effort. 

Additional  resources  for  TRIO  would  also  permit  expansior.  in  the  provision 
of  tutoring  and  other  services  aimed  at  retaining  students  once  they  are 
enroll  3d  in  postsecondary  procrams. 

Greater  Use  of  Information  Centers 

Another  means  for  reaching  prospective  students  is  to  make  greater  use  of 
information  centers  that  operate  outside  of  the  high  schools.  The  1976 
Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorized  the  creation  of  Education 
Information  Centers  (EICs)  to  provide  "information,  guidance,  counseling,  and 
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referral  services*.  Under  these  provisions,  the  federal  government  authorized 
funding  to  help  states  establish  and  maintain  these  centers. 

Experience  with  the  Education  Infcniatlon  Centers  was  generally  successful. 
The  EIC  concept  was  tried  In  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  4 
territories.  Directors  of  the  centers  concentrated  on  Improving  coordination 
among  the  existing  sources  of  Information  on  student  aid  and  on  developing 
networks  of  local  and  regional  organizations  through  which  infcmatlon  could  be 
disseminated.  Annual  national  conferences  of  EIC  directors  were  held  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  exchange  Innovative  Ideas. 

In  the  1980  Amendments  to  the  Kloher  Education  Act,  the  EIC  provisions  were 
moved  from  Title  IV  to  Title  I  to  consolidate  a  series  of  state  programs  Into 
one  title.  Even  though  strong  support  was  expressed  In  the  Committee  reports 
for  Title  I,  these  provisions  have  not  been  funded  for  the  past  several  years. 
States,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  pick  up  the  slack 
crested  by  the  federal  funding  withdrawal. 

At  the  local  level,  one  of  the  TRIO  programs  calls  for  the  creation  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  to  provide  counseling,  guidance,  and 
information  on  postsecondary  opportunities  in  Inner  city  areas  and  In 
communities  with  high  concentrations  of  low-Income  populations.  In  1982,  there 
were  33  such  centers  operating  across  the  country  and  the  general  view  is  that 
these  efforts  make  a  substantial  difference  In  encouraging  talented  but  poor 
students  to  continue  with  their  educational  plans.  But  like  their  statewide 
counterparts,  the  local  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  generally  starved 
for  cash  and  unable  to  achieve  real  expansion  of  postsecondary  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  populations. 

The  problem  simply  Is  that  efforts  to  establish  Information  centers  outside 
of  the  high  schools  have  ne^r  received  the  kind  of  financial  and  other  support 
necessary  to  make  them  an  Integral  part  of  the  student  aid  systei..  Nor  has 
there  been  sufficient  coordination  between  these  cente;-s  and  the  high  schooU 
tc  ensure  a  comprehensive  Information  network. 

Creation  of  a  Seed  Honey  Fund  for  Kodel  and  Innovative  Programs 

A  seed  money  fund  for  model  and  Innovative  programs  should  be  created  to 
raise  the  awareness  of  underserved  populations.  In  order  to  maximize 
postsecondary  opportunities.  It  Is  necessary  th9t  the  prx)v1s1on  of  Information 
on  student  aid  break  out  of  traditional  modes.  It  Is  clearly  not  sufficient  to 
re  1y  ent 1  rely  on  government  pamphi ets ,  Insti tutlonal  catalogues ,  and  high 
school  counselors.  Funding  constraints,  lack  of  coordination  smong  student  aid 
providers,  and  other  factors  limit  the  ability  of  normal  Information  channels 
to  get  the  message  across  to  all  groups  of  potential  students. 

Hany  organizations  across  the  country  have  recognized  this  need  to  provide 
Information  In  mcd3l  and  Innovative  ways.  Th«.se  efforts  take  a  numbsr  of  forms 
including  publicity  about  student  aid  programs,  counseling,  and  special  efforts 
designed  to  reach  particular  groups  of  students  who  typically  do  not  receive 
the  full  breadth  of  Information  abouc  student  aid  pro  grans.  A  number  of  these 
efforts  are  discussed  In  the  final  section  of  thU  paper. 
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When  utilized,  innovative  information  efforts  foster  increased  awareness 
and  participation  in  postsecondary  education  opportunities.  These  efforts 
often  cost  relatively  little  to  implement  and  operate.  The  New  Jersey  state 
agency,  for  exanple,  administered  a  pilot  cORmunications  project  in  Elizabeth 
city  that  resulted  in  an  estimated  4  to  5  percent  increase  in  participation  in 
the  financial  aid  programs  in  the  target  arei  while  ovcal  1  statewide 
participation  decreased,    (see  p.  24} 

But  such  efforts  require  addit^.nal  funding,  and  those  groups  interested  in 
starting  an  innovative  effort  face  the  difficult  task  of  raising  sufficient 
funds  to  sust<iin  an  information  program.  In  a  time  when  financial  resources  of 
governments  and  educational  institutions  are  strained,  raising  funds  fur 
innovative  programs  becomes  that  much  harder.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case 
that  numerous  worthtfhile  information  efforts  have  failed  for  lack  of  fundi  no. 

We  remain  convinced  that  new  and  different  means  for  cofimunicating 
information  about  aid  opportunities  are  critical  to  the  effectiveness  and 
success  of  the  student  aid  programs.  Federal  and  state  governments  cannot  be 
expected  to  initiate  and  administer  experimental  efforts.  Postsecondary 
educational  institutions  individually  cannot  be  asked  to  spearhead  innovation 
si ^ce  they  cannot  reach  all  prospective  students  and  because  they  have  a  vested 
interest  in  bringing  students  to  their  Institution.  The  high  schools,  for 
reasons  we  have  already  discussed,  are  not  capable  of  meeting  the  information 
needs  of  all  prospective  students. 

Recipients  of  grants  from  a  seed  money  fund  for  innovation  \a  student  aid 
should  primarily  be  community  groups  or  consortia  of  educational  ?nd  other 
organizations  not  part  of  the  traditional  informational  networ!;s.  We  would 
recommend  that  this  seed  money  fund  should  be  administered  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE).  For  «  number  of  years,  FIPSE 
has  focused  on  the  need  for  more  accurate  information  as  one  of  its  hign 
priority  Issues.  Moreover,  FIPSE  by  thp  nature  of  its  charter  generally 
operates  outside  of  traditional  modes. 

Improving  Information  for  All  Students 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  informational  needs  of  the  underserved 
populations  of  disadvantaged  and  nontraditionjl  students,  steps  must  also  be 
taken  to  improve  the  general  quality  of  financial  aid  information  that  all 
students  receive.   To  accomplish  this  goal  we  suggest: 

0  Establishment  of  a  "Master  Calendar*  to  help  ensure  timely  provision  of 
application  forms  and  materials. 

0  Publication  of  a  Comprehensive  Source  Oocuraent  to  help  counselors  and 
others  accurately  portray  the  financial  aid  system  to  students  a<id 
their  families. 

0  Development  of  an  E?sy  to  Understand  Guide  to  help  students  and  their 
families  grasp  their  potential  eligibility  for  student  aid.  especially 
In  the  early  high  school  years  when  educational  aspirations  are  being 
'•ormed. 
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Establishment  of  a_  "^Master  Calendar* 

To  Improve  the  timing  of  the  student  aid  delivery  system,  a  "Master 
Calendar'  should  be  established  In  federal  legislation  that  sets  forth  a 
schedule  for  completion  of  major  decisions  and  tasks.  This  "Haster  Calendar" 
should  Include  specific  deadlines  for  the: 

0    submission  of  the  Family  Contribution  Schedule; 

0    approval,  production,  and  d1:*tr1but1on  of  application  forms; 

0    notice  to   educational    Institutions   of   their   allocations    for  the 
campus-based  programs;  and 

0    approval  of  other  regulations  affecting  the  delivery  of  student  aid. 

To  help  ensure  adherence  to  the  timetable,  failure  to  meet  the  deadlines 
prescribed  In  the  calendar  would  result  In  automatic  adopt****  of  the  prior 
year's  procedures. 

The  Master  Calendar  would  thus  place  pressure  for  tim  islons  on  both 

the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  as  well  as  state  studer..  aid  agencies. 
The  executive  branch,  to  the  extent  It  seeks  to  make  changes  In  existing 
procedures,  would  be  forced  to  a. low  for  an  orderly  consideration  of  the 
potential  impact  of  such  changes  by  the  Congress  and  student  aid  providers  and 
consumers.  Congress  would  be  prevented  from  Introducing  last  m1nut<%  changes  to 
the  system  unless  It  explicitly  chose  to  Ignore  the  calendar  requirements  It 
had  previously  enacted. 

This  recommendation  for  the  estaollsNnent  of  a  master  calendar  for  the 
delivery  of  student  aid  echoes  a  recommendation  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Student  Financial  Assistance,  Included  In  Its  report  entitled  Assuring  the 
Effective  Delivery  of  Student  Financial  Assistance. 

Corollary  to  the  establishment  of  a  Kaster  Calendar,  we  recommend  that 
appropriations  for  the  federa'i  student  aid  programs  o^^er  than  GSL  be  placed  on 
a  two  year  basis.  This  recommendation  Is  consistent  with  a  frequently 
suggested  reform  for  the  congressional  budget  and  appropriations  process:  that 
all  federal  appropriations  be  for  two  years  and  that  half  of  the  appropriation 
items  come  up  for  consideration  pvery  year.  The  reasoning  behind  this  proposed 
change  In  the  budget  process  Is  that  funding  levels  for  many  programs  do  not 
change  that  much  from  year  to  year,  and  that  staggered  two  year  appropriations 
would  reduce  paperwork  and  time  Involved  In  ratifying  funding  decisions. 

In  the  context  of  student  aid,  a  shift  toward  two  year  appropriations,  when 
combined  with  the  fcivard  funding  provision  already  In  the  law,  would  allow  one 
more  year  of  reliable  Information  on  funding  for  student  aid  programs  beyond 
thA  current  system  In  which  appropriations  are  forward  funded  but  only  for  one 
year  at  a  time.  Under  a  two  year  funding  cycle,  educational  Institutions  as 
well  as  students  and  their  families  would  have  a  more  reasonable  expectation 
about  the  nature  and  the  likely  size  of  awards  earlier  In  their  respective 
planning  processes. 
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Distribution  of  a  Cooprehenslve  Source  Docuaent  on  Student  Ajd  Prograas 

A  couprehenslve  source  docunent  on  student  aid  should  be  developed  and 
distributed  nationally.  This  guidebook  and  source  document  should  be  prlaarlly 
Intended  to  help  counselors  and  others  ptt)vlde  an  accurate  picture  of  student 
aid  programs  to  students  and  their  faallles. 

Wh'le  there  Is  an  abundance  of  Information  on  student  aid,  there  Is  no  one 
source  reliable,  consistent,  and  comprehensive  —  that  provides  an  overview 
of  the  entire  structure  to  help  counselors  and  others  Infora  students  and  their 
families  of  the  whole  range  of  programs  and  their  po:$1ble  eligibility  for 
these  programs. 

Currently  a  number  of  sources  must  be  consulted  to  answer  students'  basic 
and  critical  questions  abo-jt  the  student  aid  syUem  —  what  programs  are 
available,  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  eligible,  and  how  to  apply  for  aid. 
The  federal  government,  state  governments,  and  educational  Institutions  «11 
provide  information  on  student  assistance  programs,  but  each  source  Is 
Incomplete.  The  documents  produced  by  the  federal  government  provide  little 
helpful  Information  on  non-federal  sources  of  aid.  Moreover,  as  part  of  belt 
tightening  moves  In  recent  years,  the  federal  government  has  sharply  reduced 
Its  production  of  pamphlets  and  brochures  on  student  aid. 

The  net  result  of  this  diversity  In  Information  efforts  Is  that  students 
and  their  families  find  It  difficult  to  piece  together  a  complete  picture  of 
the  student  aid  system  and  where  they  fit.  Counselors  and  others  responsible 
for  providing  Information  find  that  they  must  scramble  from  source  to  source 
trying  to  assemble  an  accurate  and  useful  package  of  Information. 

The  comprehensive  guide  ^e  are  suggesting  could  serve  as  a  reference  book 
for  the  student  aid  system.   To  perform  this  function.  It  should  Include- 

0  federal  and  state  progreims  of  student  assistance,  including  the  rule* 
for  eligibility  and  amounts  of  aid  available; 

0  pro.edures  for  applying  for  government  aid  programs,  and  a  sense  of  how 
the  :i.*ed  determination  process  works; 

0  guidance  on  how  to  identify  appropriate  aid  programs  provided  by 
private  organizations,  local  communities,  and  educational  institutions; 

0  general  information  on  what  to  expect  about  college  costs  and  budgets 
including  realistic  estimates  of  living  costs  for  coBwuters  and 
resident  students;  and 

0     a  discussion  of  the  concept  of  aid  packaging. 

While  we  believe  that  the  federal  government  has  the  responsibility  to 
continue  generating  and  disseminating  infonnation  on  its  own  programs,  the 
crucial  and  cumbersome  task  of  compiling  and  regularly  updating  the 
comprehensive  guidebook  we  are  proposing  rests  mere  comfortably  with  the 
private  rictor.  Federal  dissemination  efforts  in  the  past  have  not  extended 
sufficiently  to  nonfederal  programs  and  budgetary  constraints  have  jeopardized 
the  continued  availability  of  federally  provided  information. 
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Instead  of  the  federal  government,  a  consortium  of  educational  associations 
would  be  a  better  sponsor  of  a  comprehensive  source  document  on  student  aid. 
Such  a  consortium  would  assume  responsibility  for  compiling  Information  on 
student  a.d  program  rules  for  eligibility,  funding  levels,  and  application 
procedures,  and  would  coordinate  the  dissemination  of  this  Information.  This 
national  distribution  could  be  supplemented  by  efforts  of  state  agencies  or 
regional  networks  that  would  develop  packages  of  Information  on  aid  sources 
within  a  particular  geographical  area. 

Development  of  a  source  document  on  student  aid  wou'!d  not  preclude  the 
existence  of  scholarship  search  organizations  In  that  the  source  document  could 
not  reasonably  attempt  to  provide  detailed  Information  on  the  host  of 
specialized  scholarship  and  grant  programs  that  are  provided  by  educational 
Institutions,  local  ':ommun1ty  groups,  corporations,  foundations,  and  others. 
Often  these  private  programs  are  available  only  to  Individuals  with  particular 
characteristics,  and  a  national  source  document  could  do  little  more  than 
encourage  students  to  seek  out  such  aid  and  to  provide  some  minimal  advice  as 
to  where  to  find  out  more.  A  primary  source  for  Information  ahout  specialized 
aid  sources  would  continue  to  be  the  scholarship  search  services.  But  the 
creation  of  a  basic  source  document  would  likely  place  pressure  on  private 
groups  to  Improve  the  Wdys  In  which  they  provide  Information  since  much  of  the 
elementary  Information  on  student  aid  would  already  be  available  through  the 
source  document. 

Pt'b'!  icatlon  of  an  Easy-to-Understand  Sulde  to  Student  Aid 

An  easy-to-understand  guide  to  student  aid  programs  should  be  developed  and 
distributed  nationally  through  federal  offices,  state  agencies,  and  educational 
Institutions  as  well  as  direct  mailings  to  students  ff  feasible.  The  guide 
should  be  written  In  nonlegalUtIc  terms  and  designed  for  an  audience  assumed 
to  be  largely  unacquainted  with  the  student  aid  system. 

No  simple  guide  presently  exists  for  students  and  their  families  who  wish 
to  gain  a  quick  uncomplicated  view  of  the  various  programs  of  assistance  for 
which  they  may  qualify.  Similarly,  there  Is  no  Informational  resource  that 
provides  students  and  their  families  with  a  rough  Idea  of  how  much  assistance 
they  might  receive. 

The  absence  an  easy-to-understand  guide  means  that  students  must  now 
search  through  a  number  of  sources  Including  federal  pamphlets,  state  agency 
literature,  and  Institutional  catalogues  to  assess  their  chances  for  receiving 
assistance.  This  search  process  naturally  has  the  effect  of  discouraging 
students  from  fully  exploring  their  aid  opportunities. 

The  easy-to-understaud  guide  for  students  that  we  are  proposing  should 
Include: 

0    a  discussion  of  the  concept  of  needs  analysis   and   financial  aid 
packaging; 

0     a  brief  description  of  federal  student  aid  programs  and  how  to  apply; 

0    recognition  of  the  existence  of  state  grant  programs  and  directions  on 
how  to  receive  more  Information;  and 
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0  a  benchiaark  table  discussing  approxlaate  amounts  of  family  contribution 
expected  for  various  Income  and  family  size  levels  and  the  range  of  aid 
that  students  light  receive  at  Institutions  of  various  costs  of 
attendance. 

The  puri.ose  of  this  guide  would  not  be  to  give  students  an  exact  estimate 
of  their  aid  package.  Instead,  the  guide  would  give  students  a  rough  Idea  of 
what  night  be  available  when  college-going  decisions  are  at  hand.  Precise 
Information  on  the  aid  that  students  will  receive,  of  course,  must  await  the 
formal  aid  application  process. 

The  primary  audience  for  the  guide  would  be  freshmen,  sophomores,  and 
juniors  in  high  school  and  other  individuals  not  currently  in  high  school  who 
are  Interested  in  entering  postsecondary  education.  Ve  presume  that  this 
audience  does  not  require  detailed  explanations  of  the  student  aid  system  or 
the  exact  rules  for  eligibility  In  each  program.  Rather,  these  prospective 
students  and  their  families  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  they  have  a 
chance  of  receiving  aid  and  how  much  might  be  available. 

Development  and  distribution  of  an  easy-to-understand  guide  would  be  a 
prinary  tool  for  meeting  the  pre-eligibil ity  notification  requirements 
contained  in  the  1980  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  provision, 
which  is  Intended  to  ensure  that  information  on  financial  aid  is  made  available 
to  students  early  in  their  high  school  years,  has  never  been  Implemented. 

Like  the  comprehensive  document  on  student  aid  recommended  previously,  the 
responsibility  for  preparing  the  easy-to-understand  guide  should  rest  with  a 
consortium  of  student  aid  providers  and  consumer  groups  and  not  the  federal 
government. 
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III.  STATE  AGENCY  INFORMATION  EFFORTS 


The  state  agencies  that  distribute  grants  and  guarantee  loans  are  a  key 
conponent  In  the  student  aid  delivery  system.  These  agencies  currently  provide 
over  $1  billion  In  grant  assistance  every  year  and  guarantee  oore  than  $5 
billion  In  loans.  They  are  responsible  for  developing  foms,  rules»  and 
procedures  to  ensure  that  eligible  students  are  aware  ^^f  available  prograns  and 
are  able  to  participate. 

State  agencies  also  represent  a  crucial  link  In  the  effort  to  provide 
information  on  student  aid.  They  are  one  step  closer  to  the  consumers  of 
student  aid  than  the  federal  government  and  are  therefore  hptter  able  to  reach 
students.  They  are  also  better  able  than  the  federal  govemnent  to  develop  and 
nalntaln  strong  relationships  with  educational  Institutions  and  lenders  within 
the  state. 

To  asf  ;ss  what  states  are  doing  to  provide  Information  on  student  aid 
prograns,  ti.e  Coalition  In  1983  conducted  a  survey  of  state  grant  and  loan 
aier^les.  This  section  suawarlzes  the  survey  results.  A  questionnaire  was 
Sent  to  .he  adnlnlstering  agency  for  each  state  scholarship  and  grant  program 
and  the  guarantee  agency  for  the  loan  programs.  A  total  of  102  questionnaires 
"  two  to  each  state  and  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia  —  were  distributed. 
Kinety-one  percent  of  the  state  administering  agencies  returned  a  completed 
questionnaire.  Twenty-one  states  reported  on  a  combined  basis  for  both  the 
grant  and  loan  prograns. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  very  similar  to  those  reported  from  a 
survey  of  state  ^.gencles  conducted  by  the  National  Student  Education  Fund 
(NSEF)  in  1976.  In  both  surveys,  state  agencies  reported  that  they  relied  on 
high  schools  and  guidance  counselors  as  their  primary  conduit  for  disseminating 
Information  on  student  aid.  Both  the  NSEF  and  the  Coalition  surveys  Indicated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  states  ma11'*d  materials  directly  to  high  school 
students.  It  was  also  apparent  In  both  surveys  that  state  agencies  felt  more 
comfortable  and  believed  they  were  able  to  provide  more  accurate  Information  on 
the  programs  they  administered  than  for  the  federal  aid  programs. 

This  section  discusses: 


0  how  state  agencies  provide  Information  on  student  aid; 

0  what  kind  of  Information  Is  provided; 

0  what  states  do  to  meet  the  special  Information  needs  of 
disadvantaged,  mlrorlty,  and  nontradltlonal  students;  and 

0  agency  perceptions  about  their  roles  In  providing  Information. 


How  Information  Is  Provided 

Almost  all  of  the  states  (95X)  reported  that  they  mall  written  Information 
materials  to  high  school  guidance  counselors  with  a  request  that  these 
Information  packets  be  distributed  to  students  and  their  families.  Most  of 
these  states  automatically  provide  written  Information  materials  to  every  high 
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school  in  the  state.  Those  agencies  that  do  not  nail  to  every  high  school 
reported  asking  high  sciiool  guidance  personnel  to  submit  information  requests 
to  the  agency.  This  approach  to  information  dissemination  underscores  the 
Important  role  that  high  school  guidance  counselors  play  in  informing  students 
of  their  financial  aid  options. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  states  reported  that  they  nail  infonnation 
on  student  aid  programs  directly  to  students  and  their  families.  Almost  all  of 
the  state  agencies  with  d<rect  mailing  efforts  used  addresses  retrievad  from 
state  high  school  lists,  although  two  s«^jcti  used  SAT  Msts  as  an  address 
source.  Almost  all  of  the  states  with  direct  maiM**'  'orts  provided  the 
information  to  Uth  and  12th  graders.  Two  states  sent  ,  i>  to  10th  graders, 
while  one  state,  Louisiana^  reported  experimenting  i^.  i  nailing  to  8th 
graders.  Louisiana  sent  a  booklet  to  the  parents  of  avv^  8th  grader  that* 
recommendf  courses  that  students  preparing  for  college  sho^nd  consider  taking, 
lists  topics  each  course  should  cover,  and  describes  the  slills  that  a  student 
should  acquire  from  a  high  school  education.  New  York  state  in  1984  is 
starting  a  pre-colleg^  program  for  8th  and  9th  graders  thr^iugh  direct  mailings 
and  special  workshops  at  selected  schools. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  states  reported  that  they  conduct  financial  aid 
workshops  or  information  sessions  for  prospective  students.  Three  r 
states  that  conducted  workshops  did  so  in  every  high  school  in  the  state,  m 
the  other  states  that  conducted  workshops,  high  schools  were  asked  to  request 
workshops  from  the  agency.  Colorado  reported  that  information  sessions  in  the 
state  regularly  include  a  panel  presentation  with  representatives  from  the 
federal  government,  the  state  agency,  anu  postsecondary  institutions. 

Georgia  coordinates  training  efforts  through  five  field  representatives 
responsible  for  specific  areas  of  the  state.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
field  reps  is  to  conduct  financial  aid  inforaation  sessf')ns  for  Juniorc  and 
seniors  In  every  high  school  at  least  once  a  year.  These  representatives  also 
conduct  financial  aid  training  at  civic  clubs,  PTA's,  and  other  local 
organizations  and  coordinate  local  media  efforts.  Funds  for  the  progrAm  are 
provided  by  th*  state.  The  Georctia  agency  has  found  that  field  representatives 
dre  better  able  to  tailor  inforaation  dissemination  to  the  needs  of  a  specific 
region  than  is  the  central  office  staff.  A  similarly  organized  training  effort 
utilizing  regional  field  representatives  is  part  of  the  outreach  program  in 
Vermont.  In  Korth  Carolina,  the  student  aid  information  system  is  coordinated 
through  an  informal  process  including  the  four  major  state  organizations  and 
associations  responsible  for  disseminating  information. 

Nineteen  states  rjported  that  they  conduct  workshops  or  information 
sessions  for  students  who  do  not  proceed  directly  from  high  school  to  a 
postsecondary  institution.  Typically,  agencies  with  programs  for 
nontraditional  students  reach  these  populations  through  the  mass  media  or 
through  coordination  with  community  organizations.  Some  states  hold  separate 
workshops  for  nontraditional  si,udents,  while  other  states  invite  nontraditional 
student  populations  to  participate  in  their  regular  high  school  workshops. 

The  South  Carolina  agency  increased  its  capacity  to  reach  both 
nontraditional  and  traditional  prospective  students  by  recruiting  volunteers  to 
staff  an  information  booth  at  the  state  fair.  The  agency  reported  that  this  was 
a  low  Cost,  highly  effective  method  of  reaching  potential  student  populations. 
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Missouri  and  New  Jersey  also  reported  sponsoring  a  state  fair  Information 
booth. 

Approxluately  two-thirds  of  the  states  reported  conducting  workshops  or 
training  sessions  on  student  aid  prograes  for  high  school  guidance  counselors. 
Sc«e  states  also  conduct  training  sessions  for  Institutional  personnel  other 
than  high  school  guidance  counselors.  Eleven  states  train  counselors  In  the 
TRIO  programs,  nine  states  hold  workshops  for  personnel  connected  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  centers,  nine  st&tes  reported  offering  training  to 
librarians,  and  seven  states  train  counselors  of  welfare  recipients.  At  least 
two  states  conduct  training  sessions  for  Inwte  education  counselors,  and  at 
least  one  state  provides  workshops  for  counselors  at  veterans*  centers.  Five 
states  reported  that  they  provide  Information  sessions  for  legislators  and 
their  staffs  to  assist  the«  In  answering  constituents*  questions  about  student 
aid.  The  following  table  suwcarlzes  the  survey  results  regarding  workshop 
audiences.  , 


In  suexsary,  survey  responses  reinforce  the  Importance  of  the  high  schools 
as  a  vehicle  for  students  and  their  families  to  receive  Information  about  the 
student  aid  sources  and  their  possible  ?'»<o<**111ty  for  these  programs.  One 
third  of  the  states  send  Information  directly  to  students  and  their  families. 
Only  a  handful  of  states  send  materials  to  students  before  their  junior  year. 
Less  than  half  of  the  states  attempt  to  reach  nontradltlonal  student  groups 
outside  of  the  high  school  setting. 

What  Information  is  Provided 

Survey  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  the  student  aid 
programs  Included  In  their  Information  packets  and  whether  Information  was 
provided  that  would  help  students  and  their  families  complete  the  application 
forms.  The  following  discussion  of  the  Information  that  states  provide  Is 
supplemented   by  our   Impressions  of  the  documents  that  the  state  agencies 


State  agencies  tend  to  provide  more  Information  on  the  programs  they 
administer  than  on  federal  programs  or  those  programs  established  by 
educational  Institutions.  As  the  following  chart  Illustrates,  virtually  all  of 
the  states  provide  written  Information  on  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program, 
which  Is  largely  state-administered,  and  on  sute  grant  programs.  Most  states 
also  provide  a  general  overview  of  federal  programs  In  their  written 
Information  packets.  The  Information  that  the  state  agencies  provide  appears 
to  be  consistently  more  detailed  on  6SL  and  the  state  grant  programs  than  on 
other  federal  and  Institutional  programs. 


Percentage  of  States  That 
Conducted  Workshops  for: 


high  school  guidance  counselors 
high  school  students 
nontradltlonal  students 

personnel  Involved  with  vocational  rehab  centers 

counselors  of  welfare  recipients 

legislators  end  their  staffs 

librarians 

Inmate  counselors 


66S 

eet 

38S 
182 
14X 
lOX 
6t 
41 


generate. 
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Percentage  of  Si^ates  Providing  Written  Information  on: 


The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Progran 

The  state  grant  program 

General  overview  of  federal  progracss 


98X 
98X 

gox 


In  reviewing  state-produced  materials.  It  Is  apparent  that  state  agencies 
could  help  minimize  confusion  by  using  straightforward  language  In  their 
infonaatlcn  materials  that  will  be  understandable  to  students  and  their 
families.  State  Information  packets  that  use  language  drawn  from  enabling 
legislation,  while  more  exact,  are  harder  to  understand. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  state  agencies  are  not  as  good  at  explaining 
programs  which  they  do  not  administer.  For  example,  a  few  states  distributed 
Information  on  the  federal  programs  that  specified  Incorrect  eligibility 
requirements  o"  award  limits.  Also,  some  state  agencies  do  not  publicize 
scholarship  or  supplemental  loan  opportunities  that  are  administered  by  other 
agencies  dt  the  state  level.  For  example,  one  state  grant  agency  made  no 
mention  of  a  grant  program  for  students  In  dentistry  that  Is  administered  by 
the  state's  health  department. 

Examination  of  state-provided  materials  also  yields  some  Insight  Into  what 
works  well.    For  example: 

0  Minnesota  provides  Its  Information  packet  In  tabloid  form  that  seems  to 
be  well  received  by  students. 

0  Utah  produces  an  annually  updated  career  guide  for  distribution  to  all 
high  school  seniors.  The  guide  highlights  a  chart  that  describes  almost 
200  occupations  In  terms  of:  nature  of  work,  employment  outlook, 
approximate  starting  salary,  levels  of  training  necessary  for  entrance 
Into  the  occupation,  training  sites  In  Utah,  and  relevant  programs  of 
study.  Also  Included  Is  step*by»step  guidance  for  career  planning,  hints 
on  Job-hunting,  detailed  Information  on  available  state  and  federal 
student  financial  aid.  Information  for  handicapped  students,  and 
referrals  for  addUlonal  Infonnatlon. 

0  Texas  publishes  a  comprehensive  guide  to  areas  of  study  that  can  be 
pursued  through  postsecondary  Institutions  In  the  state.  An  outgrowth  of 
the  state's  Educational  Information  Centers  operated  In  the  1970' s,  the 
Texas  Opportunity  Guide  Includes  extensive  Information  on  financial  aid. 

0  California  produces  an  Informational  booklet  with  a  worksheet  that 
enables  students  to  compare  college  costs  on  the  basis  of  financial  aid 
offers.  The  booklet  also  provides  detailed  Information  on  college  costs 
and  available  resources. 

States  were  also  asked  If  their  materials  Include  Information  on  the  aid 
application  process,  such  as  eligibility  requirements  and  application 
deadlines.  Instructions  for  filling  out  the  financial  aid  form,  and  estimates 
of  the  costs  of  attendance.  As  the  next  chart  shows,  virtually  all  of  the 
states  reported  that  they  Include  eligibility  requirements  and  application 
deadlines  as  a  regular  part  of  their  Information  package.    About  three-fourths 
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of  the  states  responded  that  they  provide  detailed  Information  on  the  financial 
aid  application  such  as  explanation-  of  specific  lines  on  the  form  that  are 
most  often  confusing.  Approximately  half  of  the  states  provide  cost  of 
attendance  estimates  for  Institutions  within  the  state* 

Percentage  of  States  Providing  Written  Information  on: 

eligibility  requirements  and  application  deadlines  98X 
the  financial  aid  application  74X 
cost  of  attendance  for  In-state  Institutions  SOX 


Efforts  to  Reach  Minor Itles/Dlsadvantaged/Nontradltlonal  Students 


States  were  also  asked  to  report  ^ny  additional  or  special  efforts  made  to 
reach  minority,  disadvantaged,  and  low-Income  students  or  prospective  students. 
Fifteen  states  responded  to  this  question,  and  several  deserve  mention. 

Minnesota  reported  sending  out  Invitations  to  minority  counselors  to 
attend  specially  designed  workshops.  Minnesota  also  works  In  conjunction  with 
lenders  to  Identify  pockets  of  unmet  need  among  disadvantaged  populations. 

Michigan  reported  that  It  targets  media  messages  to  urban  areas  with  a 
high  percentage  of  disadvantaged  or  minority  families.  California  distributes 
alternate  application  forms  written  in  Spanish  for  all  of  Its  programs.  Texas, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts  publish  brochures  In  Spanish  describing  federal  and 
state  student  aid  programs. 

Another  method  that  states  reported  for  reaching  minority,  disadvantaged, 
or  nontradltlonal  populations  Is  through  coordination  with  other  agencies. 
More  than  half  of  the  states  reported  working  with  the  TRIO  programs,  19  states 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  centers,  and  13  with  local  vrelfare  agencies. 
Virginia  and  several  other  states  reported  distributing  Information  on  student 
aid  to  libraries  across  the  state. 

New  York  has  undertaken  an  extensive  program  to  disseminate  Information  on 
financial  aid  through  major  labor  unions  In  the  state  and  has  a  network  of  over 
1000  conraunlty  organizations  which  assist  In  getting  the  word  out  on  student 
aid. 

California  appears  to  make  the  most  extensive  use  of  "networking".  It 
coordinates  Information  and  counseling  activities  with  state  correctional 
institutions,  minority  organizations,  women's  groups,  educational  outreach 
services,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  State  Youth  Authority. 

Perceptions  of  Responsibility  \n  the  Information  Dissemination  Process 

Comnents  and  letters  attached  to  the  surveys  provided  some  Insight  Into 
the  waiy  respondents  perce1v3  their  responsibility  In  the  Information 
dissemination  process.  The  range  of  comments  Included  the  perception  of  some 
states  that  they  have  essentially  no  responsibility  In  Information 
dissemination.    Other  states  suggested  that  they  should  pla^y  a  secondary  role 
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In  the  training  activities.  Finally,  some  states  thouQht  they  have  the  prlnary 
responsibility  to  coordinate  and  conduct  training  sessions  for  students  and 
counselors.  The  majority  of  the  states  viewed  theisselves  sonexhere  on  the 
continuum  between  coordinators  and  trainers. 

The  states*  views  regarding  which  partner  In  the  delivery  process  should 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  Infomatlon  dissemination  Included 
financial  aid  administrators  the  federal  training  project,  regional  financial 
aid  administrator  associations,  and  high  school  counselors.  One  state 
suggested  )t  was  the  responsibility  of  students  to  Initiate  a  process  to  gain 
tne  needed  Information. 

One  measure  of  the  states'  perceptions  of  their  role  In  the  Information 
process  Is  the  amount  of  money  spent  In  each  state  on  Information 
dissemination.  Estimates  from  the  states  ranged  from  the  top  figure  of 
S750,000  per  academic  year  spent  on  Information  dissemination  In  Pennsylvania 
down  to  zero  dollars  spent  by  those  states  that  do  not  have  a  student  aid 
Information  program.  Based  on  the  survey  responses,  we  estimate  that  the  total 
spent  by  state  agencies  for  dissemination  Is  approximately  5  million  dollars 
annu(^11y,  a  figure  that  represents  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  aid  funds  distributed  by  state  agencies. 

Budgetary  pressures  apparently  are  causing  some  states  to  scale  back  their 
Information  outreach  efforts.  For  example,  Utah  reported  that  It  will  be 
cutting  Its  entire  Information  program  because  of  funding  cuts  at  the  state 
level.  The  program  currently  Includes  the  publication  of  the  career  guide 
described  above,  as  well  as  other  siaterlals,  and  an  Information  hot  line. 
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IV.  HODEL  AND  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 


Hany  groups  have  recognized  the  need  to  improve  the  ways  in  which 
information  on  financial  aid  is  provided  to  students  and  their  families,  and 
have  responded  in  a  variety  of  model  and  innovative  ways.  This  section 
provides  exaJTf)les  and  discusses  a  number  of  these  efforts  that  have  come  to 
our  attention.    The  examples  are  organized  into  three  general  categories: 

0  generating  publicity  about  student  aid  programs; 

0  innovative  counseling  efforts;  and 

0  reaching  minority,  disadvantaged  and  nontraditional  student  populations. 

We  recognize  that  the  examples  discussed  here  represent  only  a  small 
sampling  of  what  various  organizations  across  the  country  are  doing  to  improve 
the  information  that  students  and  families  receive  about  student  aid.  Our 
purpose  in  publicizing  these  efforts  is  to  encourage  other  groups  to 
contemplate  how  they  might  attack  the  information  gap.  To  this  end,  a  list  of 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  organizations  discussed  here  is 
attached  at  the  end  of  this  section  if  the  reader  desires  further  information 
on  these  efforts. 

Generating  Publicity  About  Aid  Availability 

Despite  the  wealth  of  information  on  student  aid,  many  students  apparently 
remain  unaware  of  the  various  source's  of  aid  for  which  they  may  be  eligible. 
To  combat  this  lack  of  awareness,  a  number  of  efforts  have  been  undertaken  by 
state  and  local  groups. 

Designation  of  awareness  weeks.  Several  governors  designate  one  week  a 
year  as  a  state-wide  financial  aid  awareness  week  in  an  attempt  to  raise 
student  awareness  of  the  availabilty  of  financial  aid.    The  financial  aid  week 

similar  in  organization  to  state  awareness  programs  on  fire  prevention, 
^ialth  care,  and  maoy  other  public  issues.  In  the  case  of  student  aid,  the 
awareness  week  is  typically  organized  by  the  agencies  that  administer  the 
state  grant  and  loan  programs  or  by  the  state  association  of  financial  aid 
administrators.  Activities  during  the  week  generally  involve  the  central 
coordination  of  local  media  as  well  as  financial  aid  workshops.  During  the 
financial  aid  week  in  Florida,  student  aid  workshops  were  held  in  high  schools 
and  shopping  malls  across  the  state.  Organizers  encouraged  attendance  at 
these  workshops  by  offering  each  participant  a  lottery  ticket  for  a  chance  of 
an  interest-free  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  provided  by  a  lendar  in  Florida.  The 
governor  of  Illinois  designated  a  week  in  February  as  the  financial  aid 
awareness  week  and  the  governor  of  Kassachussetts  selected  January  as 
financial  aid  awareness  month.  Other  governors  have  designated  a  week  for 
financial  aid  publicity  during  other  times  of  the  year. 

Since  1972,  the  National  Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors  has 
sponsored  College  Fairs  in  major  cities  throughout  the  country.  These  fairs, 
which  are  jointly  managed  by  the  local  TRIO  programs  and  community 
organizations,  provide  information  on  college  admissions  requirements  and 
academic  programs  as  well  as  various  sources  of  financial  aid. 
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Use  of  films  and  videotape.  Some  organizations  have  discovered  that  an 
effectTve  way  to  reach  students  with  aid  information  is  through  films  or 
videotapes.  The  Illinois  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
and  the  Illinois  Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors  produced  a  30 
minute  video  tape  that  is  used  as  a  training  and  counseling  tool  for  high 
school  students,  their  parents,  and  admissions  counselors.  The  Admissions 
Referral  and  Information  Center  of  New  York  developed  a  similar  fil'ji  on 
financial  aid  opportunities  for  use  by  high  school  counselors  in  New  Vork 
state.  The  New  York  State  Higher  Education  Services  Corporation  distributes  a 
multi -media  slide  presentation  for  use  by  high  schools,  labor  unions,  and 
community  groups.  The  Hispanic  Plan  of  Houston  has  developed  a  film  that 
focuses  on  low-income  people  in  Houston  who  have  "made  it".  This  film  is 
shown  to  high  school  students  from  economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds  in 
Houston  to  increase  their  understanding  that  they,  too,  can  attend 
postsecondary  education  and  become  professionals. 

Use  of  pass  media.  Some  organizations  use  mass  media  to  get  the  word  out 
to  prospective  students  that  aid  is  available.  "If  the  school  that  you  want 
wants  you,  ti.e  funds  are  there  to  get  the  two  of  you  together."  This  message 
was  part  of  a  1982  series  of  announcements  distributed  to  1,000  radio  stations 
around  the  country  by  the  College  Board,  with  the  support  of  a  $15,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  announcements  were  intended  to  correct  the 
impression  that  financial  aid  was  no  longer  readily  available.  Similar  radio 
announcements  were  developed  by  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance  and  were  distributed  along  with  packets  of  financial  aid  materials 
to  local  and  statewide  radio  stations  for  use  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1983. 

New  Jersey  also  implemented  a  pUot  communications  program  in  Elizabeth 
city  that  involved  the  coordination  of  area  media  to  increase  students' 
knowledge  of  eligibility  and  availability  of  financial  assistance.  The 
project  included  the  distribution  of  1200  pamphlets  as  well  as  billboard 
advertisements.  At  the  completion  of  the  project,  the  New  Jersey  agency 
reported  a  four  to  five  percent  increase  in  participation  in  the  financial  aid 
prograns  in  the  target  area  while  overall  statewide  participation  decreased. 
The  staff  noted  that  although  the  project  was  targeted  towards  the  traditional 
student  population,  the  increase  in  participation  was  almost  entirely  fro^  the 
nontraditional  sector. 

Ohio  University  Adult  Learning  Services  used  the  medium  of  television  in  a 
state-wide  awareness  campaign.  The  Ohio  group  hosted  a  special  two  hour 
call-in  show  on  public  television  that  focused  on  adult  higher  education 
opportunities  and  financial  assistance. 

As  part  of  the  information  campaign  of  the  Michigan  state  grant  agency, 
short  film  stories  (10-15  minutes)  on  financial  aid  availability  are  submitted 
to  stations  viewed  in  inner-city  or  low-income  areas.  Michigan  agency  staff 
also  participate  in  more  than  15  call-in  shows  on  Television  and  radio  ranging 
between  30  and  60  minutes  in  length  that  provide  information  on  financial 
resources  for  oostsecondary  education.  Before  the  film  is  aired  on 
television,  the  agency  publicizes  the  program  through  local  media  and 
organizational  newsletters.  Postsecondary  institutions  have  reported  large 
increases  in  financial  aid  inquiries  after  the  prograns  have  aired. 
Conversations  with  institutional  staff  indicate  that  the  inquiries  were  often 
from  prospective  students  who  had  not  been  seriously  considering  postsecondary 
education.    Michigan  is  now  exploring  the  potentials  of  cable  television. 
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Innovative  Counseling  Efforts 

Counseling  on  a  one-to-one  basis  is  generally  perceived  as  the  nost 
effective  Bethod  for  providing  student  aid  information.  However,  advisors  are 
often  not  able  to  provide  personalized  counseling  because  of  large  case  loads 
or  lack  of  access  to  needed  information.  To  increase  counselor  effectiveness, 
local  and  state  gro'jpi  provide  assistance  in  a  variety  of  wa«s. 

Training  vo}unteers  to  supplewent  high  school  counseling  staffs.  Several 
local  organlzal<ons  have'TTiscovered  thata  cost  effective  method  for  reducing 
the  burden  on  the  guidance  counselors  is  to  provide  additional  staff  support. 
The  College  Assistance  Program,  Inc.  of  Dade  County  Florida  recruits  and 
trains  people  who  have  been  active  in  the  community  to  act  as  specialized 
counselors  in  each  high  school  in  the  county.  The  advisors  work  along  with 
the  existing  guidance  staffs  to  provide  counseling  on  postsecondary  education 
and  financial  aid  opportunities  to  high  school  seniors  and  juniors  in  Dade 
County.  These  services  will  eventually  be  extended  to  students  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

Financial  Aid  for  College  and  Technical  Schools  (FACTS)  provides  trained 
staff  to  work  with  high  school  guidance  counselors  at  seven  private  New  York 
city  high  schools.  FACTS  provides  counseling  on  federal  and  state  financial 
aid  sources,  assists  with  the  completion  of  forms,  recruits  students  for  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Program  in  Hew  York  state,  provides  funds  for  students 
to  visit  out-of-town  schools,  and  conducts  workshops.  In  addition,  these 
advisors  utilize  a  student  survey  to  natch  aid  provided  by  private 
foundations,  businesses,  unions  and  volunteer  agencies  with  potentially 
eligible  students.  One  New  York  city  high  school  reported  an  increase  in 
college  placement  by  20  percent  in  a  single  year  after  the  FACTS  program  was 
Initiated.  FACTS  services  are  targeted  primarily  at  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students,  but  are  also  provided  to  others  in  the  local  community  on  a 
request  basis,  A  similar  volunteer  service  is  operated  by  the  Boston  Work 
Compact  to  lighten  the  burden  for  overloaded  counselors  in  Boston  high 
schools. 

Establishing  information  centers.  Some  cocwunities  have  obtained  th^ 
funds  necessary  to  develop  centers  that  offer  counseling  and  Information  to 
prospective  students.  These  centers  provide  a  variety  of  needed  services. 
The  Cleveland  Scholarship  Program  (CSP)  is  a  scholarship,  counseling,  and 
Information  service  for  the  Cleveland  area  that  has  been  used  as  a  model  for 
similar  centers  now  in  several  communities  around  the  nation.  The  Cleveland 
center,  which  serves  over  12,000  students  annually,  is  funded  by  local 
foundations  and  businesses  and  provides  a  variety  of  services  that  begin  in 
high  school  and  extend  after  graduation  from  college. 

Staff  of  the  center,  in  its  central  office  and  at  satellite  locations  in 
the  Cleveland  area,  help  11th  and  12th  grade  students  identify  available 
sources  of  aid;  provide  career  counseling;  assist  with  the  cdmissions  and 
financial  aid  application  process;  explain  the  obligations  associated  with 
acceptinj  financial  aid;  and  help  students  plan  for  college  costs.  CSP  also 
awards  stnolarship  funds  to  needy  students,  helps  locate  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  sources,  provides  campus  representatives  for  freshmen  CSP  students,  helps 
secure  suawer  employment,  and  identifies  possible  other  aid  sources  for  the 
next  school  year.  After  graduation,  the  program  helps  students  obtain 
permanent  full-time  employment  and  works  with  alumni  to  assist  in  fur.draising 
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and  public  relations  activities.  The  Cleveland  project  also  helps  adults 
returning  to  college  by  providing  assistance  with  college  admissions  and 
financial  aid  foras  and  sponsors  cowunlty  fairs  on  financial  aid  and  adult 
education. 

The  Student  Aid  Center  of  San  Antonio,  funded  by  the  Kinnle  Stevens  Piper 
Foundation,  Is  a  resource  and  counseling  center  far  Texas  high  school  students 
and  adults.  A  cross-Indexed  financial  aid  cardfile  of  sources  of 
scholarships,  fellowships,  grants,  and  loans  Is  maintained.  Reference  works 
on  financial  assistance  for  specialized  studies  and  ■Inorlty/poverty  progra«s 
are  also  on  flu.  All  current  senior  college  catalogues,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are  available  for 
on-site  use.  A  Career  Development  Library  Includes  a  collection  of 
occupational  literature  describing  those  careers  requiring  one  or  mort  years 
of  college.  A  small  reference  library  Is  Mlntalned  with  selections  of 
reference  works,  professional  Journals  and  periodicals.  The  Center  also 
annually  distributes:  a  compendium  of  Texas  colleges  and  universities  which 
Includes  a  listing  of  available  financial  assistance  opportunities;  a  listing 
of  financial  aid  opportunities  available  only  to  Bexar  County  high  school 
seniors;  and  a  mlnlcourse  suggesting  a  step-by-step  approach  to  college 
adalsslOiis  and  financial  aid  procedures. 

Use  of  computers  for  locating  information.  The  Increasing  availability  of 
computer  technology  has  been  utilized  by  some  innovators  In  the  field  of 
student  aid  Information.  The  Oregon  state  Scholarship  CoMlsslon  has 
developed  a  three  part  computer  system  that  offers  Information  on  careers, 
estimates  financial  aid  packages,  and,  most  recently,  provides  information  on 
available  private  scholarships.  Access  to  the  system  Is  gained  through 
terminals  available  in  a  variety  of  locations  throughoi*  16  Western  states. 
In  Oregon,  terminals  are  available  In  most  high  schools,  community  colleges, 
universities  and  four  year  colleges,  education  service  districts,  private 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  counseling  agencies*  agencies  serving  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  private  Industry,  the  State  Workers 
Compensation  Department,  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  and 
Native  American  service  agencies. 

The  original  component  of  the  system  was  a  'career  program*.  In  this 
program  a  student  enters  an  occupation  into  the  terminal,  and  the  system  will 
then  list  schools  which  Include  the  occupation  in  their  curricula  and  describe 
the  Job  market  based  on  annually  updated  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  School  districts  that  do  not  have  funds  to  purchase  a  terminal 
are  provided  with  a  similar  system  that  Is  operated  manually.  With  this 
simulated  computer  system,  schools  receive  a  series  of  cards  with  punched 
holes  through  which  a  studen*-  can  ooke  a  long  needle  to  'hook'  the  cards  of 
the  institutions  that  provide  a  particular  curriculum. 

A  financial  aid  estimate  component  has  been  operational  on  the  Oregon 
computer  system  foi  t^^e  past  several  years.  This  program  provides  an  estimate 
of  a  student's  finar.cial  aid  package  for  a  particular  postsecondary 
institution.  Cocputations  are  based  on  Information  provided  by  colleges  and 
universities  and  data  entered  by  the  student  Including  family  Income,  the 
number  of  family  members,  and  the  Institution  the  student  is  Interested  in 
attending. 
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Under  the  newly  developed  scholarship  search  component,  individuals  will 
first  respond  to  a  set  of  computer-generated  questions  regarding  career  plans» 
family  background,  Interests,  and  hobbles.  The  responses  will  then  b* 
coepared  to  eligibility  requlrenents  for  the  one  thousand  scholarship  programs 
In  the  data  bank.  Each  user  will  receive  a  free  Individualized  print-out 
describing  those  scholarships  that  he  or  she  toy  qualify  for  and  any 
additional  Infomatlon  necessary  to  apply  for  such  scholarships.  The 
Information  will  be  updated  annually.  The  >5,000  annual  cost  for  this  system 
is  provided  by  private  foundations. 

The  Educational  Awareness  Talent  Search  project  of  West  Virginia  operates 
a  computer-based  program  that  provides  baseline  Information  on  postsecondary 
Institutions  and  on  available  campus-based  financial  assistance.  Counselors 
throughout  West  Virginia  can  enter  the  system  through  telephone  Inquiries. 
The  Compact  for  Lifelong  Educational  Opportunities  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  provides  a  computer  system  for  adults  that  helps  Individuals 
clarify  their  work-related  goals,  match  thee  with  specific  occupations,  and 
obtain  up-to-date  occupational  and  Job  market  Infomatlon. 

Use  of  hotlines.  Toll-free  telephone  lines  appear  to  be  another  effective 
method  of  delivering  accurate  Information  on  student  aid  opportunities  to 
prospective  students.  This  strategy  provides  a  vehicle  through  which  specific 
questions  can  be  quickly  and  accurately  answered.  An  additional  advantage  Is 
that  hotlines  are  capable  of  reaching  students  currently  not  In  the 
educational  system.  The  state  agency  of  Kentucky  maintains  a  toll-free 
information  lir.e  on  student  aid  opportunities.  The  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Student  Fincncial  Aid  Administrators  provides  an  annual  free  financial  aid 
hotline  for  one  month.  In  1983,  this  service  was  provided  in  February  and  the 
lines  were  flooded  with  callers.  The  Ohio  University  Adult  Service  provides  a 
free  number  for  adults  in  Ohio  to  call  for  information  on  returning  to  school, 
college  admissions,  and  financial  aid.  The  Career  and  Learning  Line  of  Boston 
operates  a  similar  phone-in  service.  Students  find  out  about  the  hotline 
through  social  service  agencies,  state  agencies,  guidance  offices,  financial 
aid  and  college  admissions  offices  as  well  as  radio  and  newspaper 
advertisements. 

An  evaluation  of  hotlines  was  included  in  the  1983  report  on  the  Student 
Opportunity  and  Access  Program  of  San  Diego  County.  The  paper  stated  that  the 
county-w<oe  financial  aid  hotline  was  not  cost-effective  with  a  low  number  of 
users.  The  report  suggested  that  unless  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  users  through  increased  publicity  about  the  line's  existence, 
the  line  should  be  discontinued.  The  Department  of  Education  operated  a 
national  toll-free  number  for  several  years  many  thousands  of  students.  This 
number  is  still  maintained  by  the  Department,  but  due  to  budgetary 
constraints,  it  is  no  longer  offered  toll-free,  and  usage,  as  a  result,  has 
dropped  substantially. 

Reaching  Hinority,  Disadvantaged^  ^ontraditlonal  Students  anl  0^^^^  6roM£5. 

Reaching  siinorUies.  Information  on  student  aid  programs  often  does  not 
reach  students  from  minority  backgrounds.  These  students  are  often  located  in 
areas  that  are  not  adequately  serviced  by  che  existing  information  system  or 
are  enrolled  in  high  schooU  with  counseling  systems  that  are  understaffed. 
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Minority  students  often  have  specialized  counseling  needs  because  of 
significant  cultural  or  language  barriers.  A  nuuber  of  efforts  at  the  state 
and  local  level  have  been  nade  to  reach  these  students  with  needed  Infomatlon 
ahd  counseling. 

The  Wisconsin  Educational  Opportunity  Program  (WEOP)  Identifies  high 
potential  plnorlty  or  low-1nco«e  eighth  graders  fro*  the  Milwaukee  and  Racine 
school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  providing  acadenlc,  personal,  and  career 
counseling.  The  counseling  program  attempts  to  assist  students  and  their 
parents  plan  an  educational  program  that  will  allow  the  student  to  enter  a 
desired  career  foUowIng  high  school  graduation.  WEOP  staff  will  assist  these 
students  when  they  reach  the  senior  high  school  by  Identifying  sources  of 
financial  a'd  and  providing  assistance  with  form  completion.  The  program  Is 
funded  from  available  state  resources  and  operates  under  the  auspices  of  the 
DeparUent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  counter  two  of  the  principal  reasons  for  poar  retention  rates  among 
minority  and  low- Income  students  the  lack  of  understanding  and  eventual 
lack  of  completion  of  the  type  of  high  school  program  naeded  to  prepare  for 
postsecondary  education  and  lack  of  knowledge  on  locating  needed  financial  aid 
resources. 

The  Hispanic  Plan,  sponsored  by  the  Houston  Independent  School  District, 
Is  a  counseling  program  targeted  at  the  parents  of  low-Income  and  minority 
high  school  students.  Parents  are  prov1de<l  with  Information  on  necessary 
study  habits  and  skills  while  their  children  are  In  grades  six  through  nine 
and  are  given  detailed  financial  aid  Information  when  their  son  or  daughter  Is 
In  the  ninth  grade.  Counseling  sessions  are  conducted  In  both  Spanish  and 
English  and  focus  on  the  general  theme  that  low-Income  people  can  successfully 
attend  postsecondary  education. 

The  Negro  Educational  Emergency  Drive  (NEED)  Identifies  high-potential, 
minority  high  school  seniors  In  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania  and  five 
surrounding  counties,  with  the  help  of  high  school  guidance  counselors,  the 
Urban  league,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
churches,  and  other  community  organizations.  Once  a  student  Is  Identified, 
NEED  staff  provide  Information  and  counseling  on  all  state  and  federal 
prograns.  Inform  students  of  and  help  then  meet  fllinc  deadlines,  assist  with 
form  completion,  and  provide  scholarships  to  those  with  financial  need.  NEED 
also  works  with  postsecondary  Institutions  to  obtain  campus-based  financial 
support  for  targeted  students. 

The  Idea  for  NEED  originated  In  1963  when  nine  black  students,  who  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  go  to  college,  approached  the  Urban  League  for  help. 
Through  coaaunlty  fundraisers,  such  as  barbeques  and  car  washes,  the  League 
was  able  to  ensure  that  all  nine  attended  college.  The  following  year  200 
high  school  students  applied  to  the  League  for  assistance  and  NEED  was 
Ir^orporated.  Last  year  NEED  raised  $350,000  from  corporations  and 
foundations  to  provide  scholarships  to  800  students  In  addition  to  their 
counseling  and  Information  efforts. 

The  National  Action  Council  for  Minorities  In  Engineering  has  developed  a 
new  program  to  inform  minority  students  in  grades  six  through  eight  about 
careers  in  engineering.    The  program  is  funded  through  grants  from  Eastman 
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Kodak  and  other  priv6:e  sourcei.  The  project  will  include  reprinting  and 
updating  ncterials  for  students,  producing  oedia  presentations  and 
publications,  running  an  engineering  college  fair,  and  building  a  display  to 
use  at  education  conventions. 

Reaching  adults.  Adults  who  are  prospective  students  also  have 
specialized  infonaation  needs,  but  they  are  often  not  reached  by  the  current 
infonaation  systep.  These  individuals  are  generally  outside  of  the 
educational  systeo  or  are  hone-bound  because  of  child  care  responsibilities. 
The  particular  information  needs  of  adults  include  specialized  infonaation  on 
returning  to  school,  financial  aid  opportunities,  and  the  availability  of 
child  care  facilities  in  addition  to  counseling  on  career  developaent. 

The  Learning  Connection  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  is  an  information 
center  that  attempts  to  fill  infortpation  9aps  for  adult  learners.  This  center 
offers  individualized  counseling  on  career  development  and  financial 
assistance,  maintains  information  on  courses  and  educational  opportunities  for 
adults  in  Berkshire  County,  and  oversees  a  tutoring  program  for  horae-bound 
adults.  The  project  Is  funded  by  the  Massachusettes  Educational  Opportunity 
Center  and  the  Pittsfield  School  Department.  A  similar  service  is  offered  to 
the  residents  of  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  University  Adult  Services. 

The  Conpact  for  Lifelong  Educational  Opportunities  (CLEO)  of  Philadelphia 
is  a  consortium  of  34  colleges  and  universities  that  works  with  business  and 
industry  to  help  adults  in  the  Philadelphia  area  make  decisions  about  tt\eir 
educational  and  career  plans.  CLtO  acts  as  a  broker  between  businesses  and 
industries  in  need  of  training  and  colltges  and  universities  that  can  provide 
then.  The  program  also  provides  career  and  academic  coun:eHng  for  adults  and 
life/career  planning  seminars  and  workshops,  some  geared  especially  towards 
the  needs  of  the  unemployed.  The  program  is  funded  through  a  grant  from  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  and  f»es  from  member  colleges,  universities,  and  clients. 

^he  Answer  Van  (formerly  the  Woi»,en's  Information  Referral  and  Education 
Services  (WIRE)  of  Boston)  provides  women  in  the  community  with  a  wide  variety 
of  information.  This  van  carries  information  on  educational,  employment  and 
financial  aid  opportunities  directly  to  women  in  their  homes.  Materials 
carried  in  the  van  include  catalogues  from  local  colleges  and  a  financial  aid 
booklet  developed  by  the  Service. 

Thfe  Women's  Inner-city  Educational  Resource  Service,  (WINNERS)  of  Roxbury. 
Massachusetts  provides  educational,  career  and  financial  aid  counseling 
primarily  to  women.  WINNERS  provides  a  job  placement  service,  maintains  a 
library  of  college  catalogues,  and  ':onducts  workshops.  The  project  is  funded 
by  the  city  of  Boston,  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  private  donations. 

Reaching  economically  disadvantaged  students.  The  Student  Opportunity 
Access  Trograms  of  California  (SOAP)  are  regional  consortia  of  educational 
institutions  and  community  agencies  that  provide  vehicles  through  which 
secondary  and  postsecondary  educatjonal  institutions  can  collaborate  in 
solving  problems.  The  programs  attempt  to  provide  information  to  low*income 
students  on  postsecondary  education,  provide  wo-k  opportunities,  and  raise  the 
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achlevetsent  levels  of  low-Income  students.  Each  project  provides  stipends  to 
needy  'tudents  currently  enrolled  1p  postsecondary  education  to  ♦♦ork  as  peer 
advisors  and  tutors  for  loM-lncone  high  school  and  coomunlty  college  students. 

The  SOAP  projects  are  funded  by  the  California  State  Legislature  with 
patching  funds  from  consortium  menbers  at  least  equivalent  to  the  state 
contributions.  The  projwts  are  currently  operational  In  five  regions  of 
Callfonila  and  are  admlnlsUred  by  the  California  Student  Aid  Conalsslon.  The 
SOAP  ProgrCB  was  established  In  ig78  and  was  extended  In  1983,  with  the 
provision  that  each  project  be  evaluated  at  least  oncv  every  three  years. 

The  San  Olego  SOAP  project  has  geflerelly  been  evaluated  as  the  aost 
effective  In  the  program.  Among  its  many  activities,  this  consortium  has 
Provided  one-to»one  counseling  for  approximately  4,000  low-Income  and  ethnic 
minority  Juniors  and  seniors.  This  project  has  Increased  Its  target 
population  to  Include  work  with  high  school  students  below  the  Uth  grade  to 
Improve  academic  performance.  Cooperative  efforts  within  the  consortium  have 
Incl  uded  counsel  or  con  ferences ,  col  1  trge  and  career  f  a1  rs ,  campus  tours , 
coordination  of  visits  to  high  schools,  and  admissions  conferences  for  faculty 
and  staff  of  local  colleges. 

The  Solano  University  and  Coomunlty  College  Educational  Support  Services 
(SUCCESS)  Consortium  Is  a  rurally  based  SOAP  project.  The  SUCCESS  Consortium 
Mils  financial  aid  Information  to  minority  and  disadvantaged  students, 
sponsors  parent/student  financial  aid  nights  at  participating  high  schools, 
and  offers  financial  aid  workshops  for  cosnunlty  organizations  and  agencies. 
The  Consortium  has  been  very  effective  In  Increasing  the  numbers  of  aid 
recipients  from  participating  schools  despite  the  obstacles  It  has  faced 
because  of  Its  rural  setting.  For  example,  the  Consortium's  high  school  job 
sites  were  often  a  considerable  distance  from  the  colleges  attended  by  peer 
tutors  or  counselors.  This  resulted  In  the  loss  of  potential  college  student 
employees  who  were  not  able  to  commit  the  time  to  drive  the  required  distances 
or  who  did  not  have  access  to  needed  transportation.  The  Solano  Consortium 
also  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  seven  school  districts  represented 
in  the  project;  the  large  geographic  region  covered  resulted  In  relatively 
high  costs  for  the  services  provided.  The  Solsno  project  responded  to  these 
difficulties  by  Increasing  Institutional  financial  support.  Improving 
interlnstltutlonal  coordination  of  existing  outreach  services,  ^nd  providing 
core  effective  administration. 
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APPENDIX  I 


List  of  Contact  Persons  for  the 
Hodel  and  Innovative  Programs 


The  following  Is  a  list  of  contact  persons  for  the  programs  listed  In 
Section  IV,  Hodel  and  Innovative  Programs,   This  list  Is  arranged  In  order  of 
appearance  In  the  report  and  Includes  the  name,  address,  and  phone  number  of  a 
contact  person  for  each  program. 

Generating  Publicity  About  A<d  Availability 

Designation  of  awareness  weeks 

David  M,  Bodwell 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
University  of  Tampa 
401  West  Kennedy  Boulevard 
Tampa,  Florida  33606 
(813)  253-8861 

Dennis  Wentworth 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
HcHenry  County  College 
Route  14  St  Lucas  Road 
Crystal  Lake,  Illinois  60014 
(815)  455-3700 

Use  of  films  and  video  tape 

Sam  Perpltch 

roUege  Consultant 

Rolling  Headows  High  School 

2901  Central  Road 

Rolling  Headows,  Illinois  60008 

(312)  259-9640 

Deborah  Peruolo 
Executive  Director 

Admissions  Referral  and  Information  Center 
500  8th  Avenue,  Room  412 
New  York,  New  York  10018 
(212)  947-1293 

Dennis  Cabral 

Vice  President  for  Research 

and  Policy  Analysis 
Higher  Education  Services 


Corporation 
Twin  Towers 
99  Washington  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York  1?'55 
(518)  474-8336 
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Marilyn  Collins 

Director  of  Secondary  Guidance  and  Counseling 
3830  Richmond  Avenue 
Houston,  Texas  77027 
(713)  623-5011 

Use  of  mass  media 

Kathleen  Brouder 

Associate  Director 

The  College  Scholarship  Service 

888  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10106 

(212)  582-6210 

Janet  Trotter 

Public  Information  Officer 

New  Jersey  Cepartnient  of  Higher  Education 

Office  of  Student  Assistance 

4  Quakerbrldge  Plaza,  ON  5^0 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

(609)  984-0806 

Pat  DeWeese 
Assistant  Director 
Project  Learn 
E.C.S. 

309  Tupper  Hall 
Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio  45701 
(614)  594-6569 

Lee  Peterson 

Information  Services  Supervisor 

Michigan  Higher  Education  Assistance  Authority 

P.O.  Sox  30008 

Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

(517)  373-0457 
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Innovative  Counseling  Efforts 

Training  voluntoers  to  supplement  high  school  counseling  staffs 
Herbert  Bloom 

Coordinator,  College  Admissions  Services 
College  Assistance  Program,  Inc. 

of  Dade  County 
1410  Northeast  Second  Avenue 
Room  1523 

Miami,  Florida  33132 
(305)  350-3706 

Hilton  HelmMch 
Coordinator 

Financial  Aid  for  College  and  Technical  Schools 

New  Rochelle  High  School 

New  Rochelle,  New  York  10801 

(914)  632-9000   ext.  417 

Establishing  Information  centers 

Or.  Clarence  Hlxon 

Executive  Olrector 

Cleveland  Scholarship  Programs,  Inc. 

1380  East  6th  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 

(216)  241-5587 

Michael  Balint 
Executive  Olrector 
Student  Aid  Center 
201  North  Saint  Mary  Street 
Suite  100 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78205 
(512)  227-8119 

Use  of  computers  for  locating  Information 

Gary  K«  Weeks 

Deputy  Olrector 

State  Scholarship  Connlsslon 

1445  Willamette  Street 

Eugene,  Oregon  97401 

(503)  686-4166 

Oanlel  Crockett 

Educational  Awareness  Coordinator 
West  Virginia  Board  of  Regents 
950  Kan&ha  Boulevard 
East  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25301 
(304)  348-0006 

Dr.  Peter  Mills 
Executive  Olrector 

Compact  for  Lifelong  Educational  Opportunities 
37  South  Sixteenth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102 
(215)  864-0775 
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Use  of  hotlines 

Don  Walker 
Information  Officer 

Kentucky  Higher  Education  Assistance  Authority 
1050  U.S.  127  South 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 
(502)  564-7990 

Charles  Sheehan 

Massachusettp  Association  of  Student 

Financial  Aid  Administrators 
Boston  University 
831  Coramonwealth  Avenue 
Fifth  Floor 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
(617)  353-4176 

Pat  DeWeese 
Assistant  Director 
Project  Learn 
E.C.S. 

309  Tupper  Hall 
Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio  45701 
(614)  594-6569 

Joanne  Yphantis 
Director 

Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Conmlttee 

Charles  F,  Hurley  Building 

Second  Floor 

Government  Center 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02114 

(617)  292-5115 

Penny  Edgert 
Project  Director 

The  San  Diego  County  Cal-SOAP  Consortium 
Riley  Guidance  Center 
5650  Mount  Ackerly  Drive 
San  Diego,  California  92111 
(619)  569-1866 

Bill  Ryan 

Chief,  Dissemination  Section 
U.  S.  Department  of  Education 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Room  4661,  ROB-3 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  SW 
'  iShlngton,  DC  20202 
?02)  447-9031 
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Reaching  Minority,  Disadvantaged.  Nontraditional  and  Other  Groups 

Reaching  minorities 

Paul  T«.  Spraggins*  Jr. 
Director 

Bureau  of  Education  Opportunity 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
600  U.  Walnut 
Suite  40 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53212 
(414)  224-4413 

Marilyn  .Collins 

Director  of  Secondary  Guidance  &  Counseling 
3830  Richmond  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77027 
(713)  623-5011 

Herman  L.  Reid,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 

Negro  Educational  Emergency  Drive 

Law  and  Finance  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219 

(412)  566-2760 

Reaching  adults 

Zoe  Dalhiem 
Director 

Adult  Tutoring  Connection 

Home  Tutoring  Program 

269  First  Street 

Pittsf ield,  Massachusetts  01201 

(413)  442-6569 

Pat  DeWeese 
Assistant  Director 
Project  Learn 
E.C.S. 

369*Tupper  Hall 
Ohio  Univprsity 
Athens,  Ohio  45701 
(614)  594-6569 

Dr.  Peter  Mills 
Executive  Director 

Contact  for  Lifelong  Educational  Opportunities 
37  South  Sixteenth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102 
(215)  864-0775 
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Gwen  Harper 
Program  Consultant 
The  Answer  Van 

United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
87  KIT  by  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 
(617)  482-8370 

Marguerite  Goodwin 
Executive  Director 

Women's  Inner-City  Educational  Resource  Service 

134  Warren  Street 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02019 

(617)  442-9150 

Reaching  economically  disadvantaged  students 

Arthur  S,  Marmaduke 

California  Student  Aid  Commission 

1410  Fifth  Street 

Sacramento »  California  95814 

(916)  445-0880 

Penny  Edgert 
Project  Director 

The  San  Diego  County  Cal-SOAP  Consortium 
Riley  Guidance  Center 
5650  Mount  Ackerly  Drive 
San  Diego»  California  92111 
(619)  b69.1S66 

Deborah  Daniels 
Consortium  Coordinator 
SUCCESS  Project 
Solano  Cotnnunity  College 
Box  246 

Suisun  City,  California  94585 
(707)  864-7000 
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APPENDIX  II 


List  of  Related  Studies  and  Reports 


"A  plan  for  the  dissemination  of  Financial  Aid  Infonnation  in  California". 
Prepared  by  Seth  Brunner  for  the  California  Student  Aid  Connlssion  and  the 
National  Student  Educational  Fund,  1977* 

"Better  Information  for  Student  Choice:  Report  of  a  National  Task  Force". 
Prepared  by  Elaine  El-Khawas  for  The  Fund  for  the  Iraprovement  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  1977. 

"High  School  and  Beyond:  A  National  Longitudinal  Study  for  the  1980's". 
Prepared  by  Rachel  A,  Rosenfeld  of  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  for  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1980. 

"Making  it  Count:  A  Report  on  a  Project  to  Provide  Better  Financial  Aid 
Information  to  Students".  Prepared  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  1977. 

"Parents  and  the  Process  of  Gaining  Access  to  Student  Financial  Aid  for 
Higher  Education".  Prepared  by  Lorayn  Olson,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Rachel 
A.  Rosenfeld,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  for  the  Spencer 
Foundation,  1982. 

"Student  Aid  Information:  Sunmary  of  Development  and  Dissemination 
Efforts".  Prepared  by  Kristen  Stelk,  Sacramento,  California  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  1983. 

"Unmet  Needs:  Report  on  Student  Financial  Aid  Problems  from  the  CSS 
Student  Advisory  Committee  ".   College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1976. 

"From  High  School  to  College:  A  Critical  Transition".  National 
Association  of  College  Adnissions  Counselors,  1983. 
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TT)ft  Cotleg*  Bovd  it  a  nonprofit  m»mbtr»hlp  orQtnlution  that  provldet 
tfttt  «nd  othar  •djc«tion»l  Mfvtctt  for  •tud«nt».  schools,  and  coUoQas 
The  fn«mbar»hlp  is  compotad  of  mon  th«n  2^  col>*0«8.  schools,  school 
systsms,  «nd  sducatlon  Assoclstkme.  Rsprasentstlvts  of  th«  msmbers 
Mrvt  on  ths  Board  of  Trusttss  and  advisory  councils  and  commlttaas  that 
consider  th«  proorams  of  the  College  Board  and  participate  in  thedetermin* 
sticA  of  Its  policies  and  activities. 


The  Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board  conducts  research  rslevant  to 
public-policy  Issues  In  education.  The  office  Is  located  et  I7i7  Ma&sachu< 
setts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  404,  Waahlngton.  D  C.  20036;  (202)  332  7134. 
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Sncome  Maintenance  Programs 
and 

College  Opportunity 


anet  S.  Hansen.  Associate  Director  for  Policy  Analysis,  wrote  this  report, 
with  the  assistance  of  Be«trlz  (TonI)  Clewel).  David  Rosen  did  much  of  the 
research  on  which  the  report  Is  based.  The  research  and  the  report  are  part 
of  a  project  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  College  Board.  Lawrence  E.  GlAd^eux,  Executive  Director. 
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Postsecondary  opportunities,  particularly  for  the  disadvantaged,  are  ;>oten- 
tially  threatened  by  federal  budqet  cuts  not  Just  in  student  aid  but  In  the 
entire  range  of  income  security  programs. 

Host  federal  assistance  available  to  help  students  meet  college  costs  comes 
through  grant,  loan,  and  work/study  programs  created  explicitly  to  aid  indivi- 
duals unable  tc  pay  for  higher  education  on  their  own.    At  the  same  time,  the 
federal  government  helps  to  maintain  the  incomes  of  individuals  suffering  from 
various  disadvantages:    poverty,  physical  Standi  cap,  unemployment,  death  of  the 
family  breadwinner,  and  so  forth.   When  beneficiaries  of  one  or  another  of 
these  income  maintenance  programs  contemplate  enrolling  in  college,  their 
ability  to  handle  the  costs  is  affected  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
programs  from  which  th^  have  been  receiving  support. 

For  students  and  indirectly  for  institutions  of  higher  education,  recent  re- 
ductions in  Income  maintenance  programs  mean  an  additional  loss  of  resources. 
Counselors,  financial  aid  administrators,  and  college  officials  planning 
institutional  budgets  will  need  to  take  account  of  these  changes  in  the  period 
ahead. 

The  Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board  has  produced  several  reports  de- 
scribing changes  in  student  assistance  programs  and  their  likely  effects.  In 
this  analysis  we  provide  information  about  the  impact  of  recent  changes  on 
students  or  prospective  students  receiving  support  from  the  major  income  main- 
tenance programs:   Social  Security,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC),  Medicaid,  Food  Stamps,  public  housing  assistance,  the  Comprehensive 
Education  and  Training  Act  (CETA),  and  vocational  rehabilitation  aid.  We 
focus  primarily  on  provisions  of  the  1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act,  though 
we  sometimes  refer  to  other  recent  developments  or  to  long-standing  provisions 
that  affect  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 

In  February  1982,  President  Reagan  proposed  another  round  of  federal  budget 
cuts,  including  fu'^ther  reductions  in  many  of  the  programs  discussed  in  this 
paper.    We  do  not  report  on  his  proposed  changes  here,  as  Congress  has  yet  to 
act  on  them. 

The  following  pages  discuss  each  of  the  major  income  maintenance  programs,  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  Reconciliation  Act,  and  their  effect  on  students 
or  prospective  students.   The  chart  on  pages  7  and  8  provides  a  sutimary  of 
this  information  for  easy  reference. 

Social  Security 

Students  and  prospective  students  will  be  most  affected  by  changes  in  Social 
Security  restricting  aid  to  dependents  over  the  age  of  17.   Created  in  1965, 
the  program  of  Social  Security  student  benefits  had  grown  to  dwarf  all  but  the 
largest  direct  student  aid  programs.    In  March  1981,  approximately  880,000 
students  aged  18-21  were  enrolled  in  the  program.    Roughly  80  percent  of  these 
students  were  In  postsecondary  education.   Based  on  death,  disability,  or  re- 
tirement of  a  parent  eligible  for  Social  Security,  these  individuals  received 
an  average  benefit  of  $259  per  month  (in  1981)  as  long  as  they  were  full-time, 
unmarried  students  under  age  22.   The  annual  cost  of  benefits  for  postsecond- 
ary students  was  variously  estimated  at  $1.7  billion  to  $2  billion. 
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The  Reconciliation  Act  phases  out  Social  Security  student  benefits  over  the 
next  four  years.    No  individual  will  be  eligible  if  he  or  she  enrolls  in  col- 
lege after  April  30.  1982.    Anyone  receiving  benefits  for  the  first  time  after 
August  31.  1981.  will  be  dropped  from  the  program  in  July  1982.    Other  current 
beneficiaries  will  continue  to  receive  Social  Security  assistance  until  they 
leave  school  or  reach  22.  but  their  benefi;  levels  will  be  cut  by  25  percent 
each  year  fron  their  1981  levels  (beginning  in  September  1982)  and  they  will 
not  be  eligible  for  the  cost-of-living  increases  customarily  given  Social 
Security  recipients  each  year.   Moreover,  students  will  not  be  paid  benefits 
for  the  months  of  May.  June.  July,  or  August  each  year,  regardless  of  whnher 
or  not  they  are  actually  in  school.    This  provision  takes  effect  in  May  1982. 

Students  who  continue  to  receive  Social  Security  paytaents  may  find  their  eli- 
gibility for  student  aid.  especially  Pell  Grants,  reduced  in  1982-83.  Congress 
has  changed  the  way  Social  Security  benefits  are  treatpd  in  detemining  eligi- 
bility for  Pell  Grants.    In  past  years,  these  benefits  were  included  in  fanily 
income,  and  only  10.5  percent  of  this  income  was  assuaed  to  be  available  to  pay 
college  costs.    For  1982-83.  Social  Security  student  benefits  will  no  longer  be 
considered  in  determining  the  family's  expected  contribution  from  income.  They 
will,  however,  be  considered  as  direct  aid  available  to  the  student.    The  total 
of  the  Pell  Grant,  expected  family  contribution.  Social  Security  benefits,  and 
other  aid  may  not  exceed  the  student's  cost  of  attendance.   Pell  Grants  will  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 

Two  kinds  of  AFDC  recipients  have  enrolled  in  college:   dependents  below  the 
age  of  22  and  adults  receiving  AFDC  benefits  because  they  are  taking  care  of 
dependent  children.   Both  groups  nay  find  their  ability  to  attend  college 
affected  by  recent  changes  in  AFDC  provisions. 

Until  passage  of  the  Reconciliation  Act.  th3  AFOC  program  gave  states  two  op- 
tions for  covering  dependent  chfldren  over  17.    States  could  cover  no  one  over 
17  or  all  18-21  year  olds  in  regular  attendance  at  a  secondary  or  vocational 
school,  college,  or  university.   All  but  11  of  the  50  states  elected  to  cover 
18-21  year  olds,  and  an  estimated  170.000  such  students  were  receiving  benefits 
in  1979. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  eliminated  federal  AFOC  payments  on  behalf  of  18-21  year 
olds  enrolled  in  college.    States  may  now  choose  not  to  cover  anyone  over  17  or 
to  cover  18  year  olds  who  are  full-time  students  in  secondary  school  or  the 
equivalent  level  of  vocational  or  technical  training  and  who  expect  to  complete 
the  program  before  turning  19.    As  with  other  benefits,  states  may  continue  to 
cover  AFOC  dependents  in  college  solely  from  state  funds,  but  few  arc  likely  to 
do  so.   Thus,  dependents  will  lose  AFDC  eligibility  on  their  eighteenth  birth- 
days if  they  are  not  in  secondary  or  vocational  education.    Their  families 
could  lose  as  much  as  $800  annually  when  their  AFDC  eligibility  ends. 

AFDC  adult  recipients  will  be  affected  by  new  work  requirements  and  by  tighter 
restrictions  on  other  income  (which  in  some  states  can  include  certain  student 
aid).   The  most  significant  effect  on  AFDC  recipients  interested  in  postsecond- 
ary  education  may  come  from  new  work  requirements  for  parents  of  young  children. 
The  Reconciliation  Act  says  that  the  parent  or  other  relative  personally  pro- 
viding care  for  a  child  under  the  age  of  six  shall  be  allowed  only  **very  brief 
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and  Infrequent  absences"  from  the  child.    Otherwise,  the  parent  is  required  to 
register  for  "nanpower  services,  training,  etRployincnt,  and  other  eroployinent 
related  activities."  This  provision  nay  effectively  preclude  parents  of  young 
children  from  enrolling  in  college,  since  class  attendance  could  be  viewed  as 
nore  than  brief  absences  froa  the  child. 

In  the  past,  parents  of  older  children  were  expected  to  be  available  for 
employment,  but  in  practice  jobs  for  them  frequently  did  not  exist  and  AFDC  ad* 
ministrators  sometimes  allowed  or  even  encouraged  college  attendance  as  part  of 
approved  training  programs.  A  heavier  emphasis  on  "woriffare"  in  the  Act  may 
resrlt  In  more  AFDC  recipients  being  required  to  take  scene  sort  of  job  rather 
than  attend  school.   Under  Reconciliation,  states  are  allowed  to  establish  Com- 
munity Work  Experience  Programs,  where  AFOC  recipients  are  required  to  work  in 
community  service  agencies  without  additional  compensation  .   States  may  also 
create  Work  Supplementation  Programs,  in  which  they  reduct  AFDC  grants  in  order 
to  obtain  funds  for  jobs  to  be  made  available  to  AFDC  recipients  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Stricter  linitations  on  earned  income  may  also  affect  students,  particularly  in 
states  where  student  aid  funds  have  been  counted  as  family  incocne  in  determining 
AFDC  eligibility.   One  new  limitation  involves  the  so-called  "30  and  1/3"  rule. 
Before  Reconciliation,  working  AFDC  recipients  were  allowed  a  disregard  of  $30 
per  month  plus  one-third  of  their  remaining  earnings  In  calculating  their  AFDC 
eligibility.   Now  the  disregard  Is  limited  to  the  first  four  months  of  employ- 
ment.   Other  disregards  for  working  AFDC  recipients,  such  as  the  ones  for  work 
expenses  and  care  of  dependent  children  or  disabled  adults,  are  also  reduced. 
These  changes  could  have  serious  consequences  for  students  in  areas  where  local 
welfare  offices  treat  student  grants  or  work/study  assistance  as  earned  income. 

When  part  or  all  of  student  aid  Is  counted  as  earned  income,  families  could  also 
find  their  eligibility  for  AFDC  reduced  or  eliminated  because  of  new  "standard 
of  need**  restrictions.    The  Reconciliation  Act  excludes  from  the  AFDC  program 
any  family  whose  income  exceeds  150  percent  of  each  state's  "standard  of  need." 

Changes  in  the  AFDC  program  having  indirect  consequences  for  students  include 
allowing  states  to  reduce  AFDC  payments  to  families  receiving  food  stamps  or 
housing  subsidies  and  excluding  families  from  the  program  if  they  have  $1,000 
in  assets  other  than  a  home  or  a  car. 

Reconciliation  provisions  affecting  AFOC  recipients  were  scheduled  to  take  ef- 
fect on  October  1,  1982,  though  court  appeals  and  the  need  for  state  legisla- 
tures to  enact  conforming  legislation  have  delayed  implementation  in  some 
cases.    States  may  choose  to  pay  for  bfnefits  dropped  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, though  state  governments  have  budget  problems  of  their  own  and  are 
unlikely  to  take  this  option. 


Medicaid,  which  is  closely  linked  to  AFDC,  provides  federally-subsidized  health 
care  to  low* Income  citizens  and  their  families  through  matching  grant:>  to  the 
states.    States  are  required  to  provide  Medicaid  coverage  to  all  AFDC  recipi- 
ents; in  addition  they  may,  but  are  not  required  to,  cover  the  "medically 
needy"  (the  aged,  blind  or  disabled,  or  families  with  dependent  children  whose 
income  is  too  high  for  AFOC  but  who  need  help  with  medical  costs). 


Medicaid 
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The  tnost  important  Medicaid  change  stecs  from  the  program's  connection  to  AFDC: 
students  18  to  21  years  old  who  lose  their  AFDC  eligibility  will  lose  their 
Medicaid  benefits  as  well.    So  will  AFDC  parents  who  becooe  ineligible  for  AFDC 
because  of  new  earning  restrictions.    As  with  AFDC.  stuies  have  the  option  of 
continuing  coverage  for  18  to  21-year  olds  on  their  own,  an  option  few  are 
likely  to  choose. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  also  loosens  restrictions  on  the  30  states  that  have 
elected  to  provide  Medicaid  to  the  medically  needy.    They  no  longer  must  cover 
all  medically  needy,  and  they  have  the  option  of  refusing  coverage  to  depend- 
ents over  17,  18,  or  19  years  old,  instead  of  having  to  cover  all  dependents 
under  21  in  eligible  families  as  before.   Also,  it  is  estimated  that  because 
of  Reconciliation  sUtes  will  receive  a  billion  dollars  less  in  FY  1982  in 
federal  reimbursements  for  Medicaid  than  they  would  have  otherwise  expected  to 
receive.    This  decreases  the  likelihood  that  they  will  choose  to  cover  optional 
groups. 

Food  Stamps 

Few  student  recipients  of  Food  Stamps  remained  in  the  program  aftf*r  the  1980 
Food  Stamp  Amendments  placed  strict  limitations  on  their  eligibility.  The 
number  of  students  receiving  Food  Stamps  dropped  from  an  estimate!  200,000  to 
approximately  50,000  after  those  atnendments  became  law. 

The  1980  Amenchents  restricted  the  eligibility  of  students  enrolled  in  college 
half-ticie  or  more  and  aged  18-60  to  those  individuals  working  at  least  20  hours 
per  week  or  participating  in  the  College  WOrk/Study  program  during  the  school 
year  or  enrolled  in  the  Work  Incenti/e  (WIN)  program  under  AFDC.  Also,  accord- 
ing to  the  1980  changes,  the  student  has  to  be  a  head  of  household,  a  spouse  in 
a  two-parent  household,  or  earning  half  of  the  household's  income.  If  students 
meet  all  of  these  conditions,  they  can  qualify  for  Food  Stamps  if  they  meet  the 
program's  income  test 

Overall,  Food  Stamp  expenditures  are  expected  to  be  $1.7  billion  lower  in  FY 
1982  than  in  FY  1981,  with  one  million  of  the  proQram's  22  million  recipie'-.cs 
likely  to  lose  eligibility  altogether.    Remaining  recipients  will  find  their 
benefits  reduced  because  of  such  changes  as  delaying  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, prorating  first-month  benefits,  and  restricting  deductions  and  eamed- 
income  disregards. 

Public  Housing  Assistance 

The  two  largest  federally-sponsored  housing  assistance  programs  for  low-income 
citizens  provide  rent  subsidies  for  families  and  individuals  living  in  public- 
ly-ouned  and  operated  housing  projects  or  in  privately-owned  (so-called 
"Section  8")  housing.   Before  the  Reconciliation  Act,  a  public  housing  or 
Section  8  family  paid  no  more  than  5  percent  of  its  gross  monthly  income  or  25 
percent  of  its  monthly  adjusted  income  for  rent.   The  Reconciliation  Act  sets 
the  rate  at  'ihe  highest  of:    1)  30  percent  of  the  family's  monthly  adjusted 
income,  2)  10  percent  of  the  family's  monthly  gross  income,  or  3^  that  part  of 
a  family's  welfare  pa>t>?nt  specifically  designated  for  housing,  in  states 
wtere  welfare  is  adjusted  for  housing  costs. 

The  Act  also  changed  the  way  educational  costs  and  subsidies  are  treated  in 
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detcrminins  income.   Before  Reconciliation,  all  Income  from  a* family  member 
under  18  and  from  full-time  students  was  disregarded  in  calculating  the  fami- 
ly's eligibility,  'mless  the  student  was  the  head  of  household  or  that  person's 
spouse.  All  earned  income  of  the  latter  and  of  part-time  students,  including 
scholarship  assistance,  was  counted  as  family  income.  Scholarship  aid  was 
broadly  defined  as  any  public  or  private  grant  or  work/study  wages.  The 
public  housing  program,  however,  excluded  from  income  student  aid  covering 
tuition,  fees,  and  books.   The  Section  8  program  disregarded  equipment  as 
well.    In  addition,  both  programs  Included  an  annual  deduction  of  $300  from 
family  income  for  each  family  waiter  who  was  a  full-time  student. 

Reconciliation  eliminates  the  earnings  disregard  for  full-time  students  o» 
well  as  the  $300  annual  deduction.   Both  changes  will  presumably  lower  the 
eligibility  of  families  with  students  for  housing  subsidies  and/or  discourage 
dependent  full-time  students  from  working. 

The  Comprehensive  Education  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 

CETA  consists  of  several  kinds  of  programs  that  can  help  college  students. 
PuDlic  service  employment  opportunities  authorized  by  Titles  I ID  and  VI  pro- 
vide subsidized  jobs  and  training  for  out-of-work  adults.   Local  CETA  sponsors 
can  arrange  for  the  training  component  to  be  conducted  by  colleges.   CETA  job- 
holders can  also  pursue  college  courses  on  their  own.  CETA  also  provides  edu- 
cation and  training  for  14-22  year  olds  through  such  programs  as  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  Job  Corps,  and  the  Sunner  Youth  Employment  Program.  Local 
sponsors  provide  a  variety  of  other  training  programs  for  adults  under  CETA 
auspices. 

The  major  step  taken  in  the  Reconciliation  Act  was  to  eliminate  all  CETA 
public-service  employment  at  the  end  of  FY  1981.   YOuth  employment  and  adult 
training  are  continued,  but  at  reduced  levels.  The  loss  of  CETA  wages  is 
doubtless  the  most  significant  of  these  changes  for  college  students. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  services,  including  college  training  if  appropriate, 
are  provided  to  disabled  citizens  in  an  effort  to  prepare  them  for  gainful 
employment.    These  services  emerged  largely  unscathed  from  Reconciliation. 
States,  hovever,  may  have  a  harder  time  in  the  future  collecting  federal  reim- 
bursements when  their  clients  are  also  receiving  federal  disability  payments, 
because  of  new  rules  allowing  reimbursements  for  th^se  Individuals  only  if  the 
rehabilitation  results  in  "substantial  gainful  activity  for  a  continuous 
period  of  nine  months." 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1981  OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATIOfi  ACT 
AND  EFFECTS  ON  POSTSECONDARY  STUDENTS 


BEFORE  1981  RECONCILIATION 

AFTER  1981  KttOKClLlATlOn 
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Fu.l-ttm,  unurried  students  under  the  «9e 
Of  22  received  *n  «ver*9e  benefit  of  $259  « 
«onth  In  198K  Used  on  the  detth,  disabil- 
ity, or  retlrtpent  of  «  parent  ellQibIc  for 
Social  Security 

No  one  enrolling  In  college  after  April  30,  1982, 
win  be  eligible.   Those  receiving  benefits  for  the 
first  tlM  after  August  31,  1961,  will  bt  dropped 
In  July  1962.   Other  current  beneficiaries  will 
continue  to  receive  benefits  until  they  leave 
school  or  turn  22,  but  their  benefit  levels  will 
be  cut  by  25  percent  a  year  beginning  Septcvbtr 
1982,  and  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  yearly 
cost-of'llving  Increases.   After  May  1962,  students 
will  not  be  paid  benefits  for  Kay,  June,  JuV,  or 
August.   Effect:  Ho  benefits  for  new  college  stu- 
dents, and  benefits  for  all  others  (sone  700,000  in 
1981)  phased  out  over  naxt  four  years. 

Oue  to  other  citangts  passed  by  Congress  in  1981, 
Social  Security  stu^nt  benefits  will  be  considered 
as  direct  student  aid  rather  than  fa«11y  incoae  in 
the  fomula  for  deteniining  eligibility  for  Ptli 
Grants.   Effect:  Many  students  who  receive  Social 
Security  benefits  will  find  their  eligibility  for 
Pell  Grants  re<luced. 

States  could  opt  to.  (1)  cover  no  one  over 

regular  attendance  at  a  secondary  or  voca- 
tional school,  co11e9eor  university. 

Federal  AFDC  payments  on  behalf  of  18*21  year  olds 
in  college  are  elininated.  States  My  now  choose 
to:  (n  cover  no  one  over  17,  or  (2)  cover  18  year 
olds  avtending  secondary  school  or  receiving  an 
equivalent  level  of  vocational  or  technical  train* 
1"9-   Effect:   Discourages  college  enrol Inent  by 
18-  to' 21-year-old  AFDC  dependents. 

dent  Children  (AFOC 

The  parent  or  "carrtaker"  relative  of  a 
child  under  six  Mas*  without  restriction, 
excused  froo  the  requirement  to  register 
for  "nanpower  services,  training,  employ- 
pent,  and  other  enployr^nt-related  actlvl* 
ties."   Such  parents  could  participate  In 
college  stiidy. 

The  parent  or  "caretaker*  relative  of  a  child  under 
six  shall  be  allowed  only  "very  brief  and  infre- 
quent absences"  froa  the  child.   Otherwise,  he  or 
she  is  required  to  engage  in  "manpower  services, 
eoploynent,  training,  and  other  eiiplo>nent-re1ated 
activities."  Effect:  May  preclude  college  study 
if  class  atterdance  is  viewed  as  requiring  excessive 
absence  froa  child. 

«) 

c 
S 

Working  AFDC  recipients  were  allowed  a  dis- 
regard of  S30  a  nonth  plus  1/3  of  their 
rer.a1nin9  earnings  In  calculating  their 
AFOC  eligibility     There  was  no  tire  Unit 
on  this  disregard. 

The  so-called  "30  and  1/3"  disregard  is  now  li». 
1  ted  to  the  first  four  nonths  of  eriploynMit  and 
nay  not  be  reinstated  unless  a  qualified  appli- 
cant has  not  received  AFOC  benefits  for  12  con- 
secutive fficmths.  AFOC  faailies  with  incones  over 
150  percent  of  each  state's  "standard  of  need" 
are  excluded  frofa  AFDC  benefits.   Effect:  Re<3*^es 
AFDC  eligibility  for  employed  beneficiaries  and 
for  students  whose  local  welfare  offices  treat 
grants  ard  work/study  assistance  as  earned  Income. 

■o 
5 

Although  parents  of  children  over  »1x  were 
required  to  register  for  cwplojoent  or 
training »  in  practice  they  were  sotaetloes 
allowed  to  attend  college  as  part  of 
'>ved  training  progra'W. 

A  heavy  enphasis  on  "workfare"  inay  bring  about 
stricter  adherence  to  work  requireaents.  States 
ftay  opt  to  establish  Coovunity  Work  Experience 
Programs  or  Work  Supplementation  Programs  where 
AFK  recipients  work  In  conmunity  service  agencies 
without  additional  cotnpensation.   Effect:  Many 
recipients  who  are  parents  of  older  children  nay  be 
required  to  take  Jobs  rath^.r  than  attend  college. 

(Continued  next  page) 
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HIGHLIGHTS  (fontlnued) 


Km£  1981  RECORCILIATION 

AFTER  1981  RECONCILIATION 

t 
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In  addition  to  Meeting  «n  1nco«e  testt 
students  eligible  for  Food  StMps  h«d  to 
be  at  least  half-tiM  students,  aged  18  to 
60,  and  either  wHdng  at  least  20  hours  a 
»*ik.  or  enrolled  la  a  work/study  progran, 
or  p«rt1c1p«t1ng  in  a  W!K  prograa  under 
AFOC.    They  also  had  to  be  either  heads  of 
household,  spouses  In  a  tuo-parent  house- 
hold, or  earning  half  the  household's 
Incowc 

Recipients  will  experience  reductions  in  bene- 
fits brought  about  by  delayed  cost-of-living 
adjustai^nts,  prorating  of  first-eonth  benefits 
accordirg  to  date  of  application,  and  restric- 
tions on  deductions  and  earned  incoae  disre- 
gards.  Effect:  The  50^000  students  currently 
receivingbenefits  will  experience  reductions 
siailar  to  those  of  other  recipients. 

m 

Students  18-21  years  old  who  were  eligible 
for  AFDC  benefits  wre  covered  by  Medicaid. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  students  18-21  years  old 
lose  their  AFDC  eligibility  and  consequently  will 
lose  Medicaid  coverage.   Effect;  Loss  of 
Medicaid  for  Many  econoaically  disadvantaged 
students. 

u 

1 

The  30  sutes  that  opted  to  provide  Medi- 
caid to  the  fl«dicalljr  needy  had  to  cover 
all  Medically  needy,  including  all  depen- 
dents under  21  in  eligible  faailies. 

These  states  are  no  longer  required  to  cover  all 
the  aedically  needy,  m6  they  have  the  option 
of  refusing  to  cover  dependents  ovar  17,  18*  or  19 
years  of  age.  £££fi£t:  Because  of  budget  cuts* 
states  are  likely  to  reduce  or  elisinate  such 
coverage. 

Public  Housing  Assistance 

A  public  housing  or  Section  8  faaily  paid 
no  More  than  S  percent  of  its  gross  aionthly 
incone  or  2S  percent  of  its  Monthly 
adjusted  incoMe  for  rent. 

The  rat*  for  tenants  is  the  highest  of:  (1)  30 
percent  of  the  faaily* s  Monthly  adjusted  Incoae; 

(2)  10  percent  of  its  aonthly  gross  incoM;  or 

(3)  that  part  of  its  welfare  pa>Mfit  specifi- 
cally designated  for  housing  in  states  where 
welfare  is  adjusted  for  housing  costs.  Effect: 
Higher  housing  rates  for  students  or  faaTTteTof 
students  in  publicly  assisted  housing. 

All  incoae  froM  fUll-tlMe  students  ws 
excluded  in  calculating  a  fa«ily*s  eligi- 
bility for  housing  subsidies,  except  for 
student  heads  of  household  or  their 
spouses.  All  earned  incoae  of  the  latter 
and  of  part-tiMe  students,  including 
scholarship  assistance,  was  counted  as 
faaily  incoMe.   The  public  housing  prograa 
and  the  Section  8  program*  differed  as  tn 
irfut  portion  of  student  aid  ms  to  be  ex- 
cluded froR  incoMe.  Both  prograas  allowed 
annual  deduction  of  $300  for  each  faaily 
neaber  who  was  a  fuU-tiae  student. 

Earnings  disregard  is  eliainated  for  full-tiae  ' 
students  as  is  $300  annual  deduction  for  students. 
Effect:  Lower«  eligibility  of  faailies  with  stu- 
dants  for  housing  subsidies  and  discourages  depen- 
dents full'tiae  students  froa  working. 

Treataent  of  student  aid  is  now  unifora  across 
all  HUD  prograas:  student  aid  covering  tuition, 
fe^,  books*  and  eouioaent  is  excluded  froa 
faaily  incoae.   Effect;   Siiiplifies  calculation  of 
Incoae  disregards  tor  deteraining  eligibility  for 
public  housing  assistance. 

B 

Under  CCTA,  public  service  eaplovMnt  op- 
portunities provided  subsldixad  jobs  and 
training  for  out-of>woHc  adults.  Local 
CETA  sponsors  could  arrange  fbr  training 
to  be  conducted  by  colleges.  CCTA  job 
holders  could  also  Uke  college  courses  on 
their  own. 

All  CETA  public  Service  eaploywent  is  eliainated. 
Youth  eapioment  and  adult  training  are  continued 
at  reduced  levels.  Effects:  Loss  of  CETA  wages 
for  college  students  and  decreased  participation 
in  college  training  as  a  part  of  other  adult  and 
youth  cMplojwent  prograas. 

1 

The  federal  govemaent  r«iaUirsed  state 
vocational  rehabiliution  agencies  for 
rehabiliution  services  to  recipients  of 
federal  disabil  ity  pa>«)ents,  without 
stipulatina  that  those  served  be  ei^)1oyed 
for  a  specified  tine. 

Such  reiabursenents  aay  be  aade  only  if  the  ser- 
vices to  clients  result  in  their  perfomance  of 
*sub$Untial  9ainful  activity*  for  a  continuous 
period  of  nine  Months.   Effect:  Discourages 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  froa 
serving  clients  receiving  federal  disability  aid, 
including  students  and  prospective  students, 
because  of  increased  followup  responsibilities 
and  risk  of  losing  reiabursenent  funds. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Dunkle.  Dr.  Weinbaum. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SANDY  WEINBAUM,  DIRECTOR,  ACCESS  FOR 

WOMEN 

Dr.  Weinbaum.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  invit- 
ing me  to  share  my  experiences  with  vocational  programs  for  teen 
mothers  in  New  York  CSty,  one  of  which  I  have  developed  and  am 
presently  duecting.  It  is  a  nontraditional  vocational  program  for 
teen  mothers,  ages  17  to  21,  based  at  New  York  City  Technical  Col* 
lege,  and  funded  by  private  foundations  and  city  agencies. 

Recent  media  and  social  science  research  have  focused  national 
attention  on  the  incidence  of  poverty  among  female-headed  house- 
holds. Women  who  bear  their  first  child  as  a  teena^r  are  heavily 
represented  among  those  households.  One-half  miUion  adolescente 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  give  birth  each  year. 

The  United  States  has  the  lughest  proportion  of  teen  parents  of 
any  western  industrialized  country.  One-half  of  AFDC  payments  go 
to  households  headed  by  women  who  bore  their  first  child  as  a 
teenager. 

Most  teen  mothers  will  be  heads  of  households  during  some  part 
of  their  lives,  either  because  they  bear  children  out  of  marriage  or 
because  a  very  high  percentage  of  their  marriages  end  in  divorce. 
Many  have  interrupted  their  schooling  to  have  a  child  and  do  not 
return  to  acquire  a  high  school  degree  or  marketable  skills.  Few  re- 
ceive child  support  payments.  Returning  to  school  or  to  work  poses 
special  problems  because  of  the  high  cost  of  good  child  care.  lake 
other  women  in  our  society,  when  they  find  employment,  they  are 
likely  to  hold  jobs  in  the  traditional  female  sectors  of  the  economy, 
which  will  not  provide  sufficient  income  for  the  household. 

The  children  in  these  households  sufier  the  consequences  of  their 
mothers^  low  income  and  educational  deficits  with  the  result  that 
they  are  likely  to  do  more  poorly  in  school  than  children  bom  to 
older  parents,  and  to  be  impoverished  and  educationally  disadvan* 
taged. 

What  can  our  society  do  to  end  the  cycte  of  welfare' dependency, 
marginal  jobs  and  poverty,  and  what  current  welfare  and  emplqy* 
ment  pohcies  enhance  or  hinder  adolescent  mothers  progress 
toward  economic  independence? 

No  intervention  can  be  successful  that  does  not  address  the  com- 
plex  social  and  economic  circiunstances  as  well  as  the  psychological 
realities  which  are  likely  to  shape  the  lives  of  adolescent  mothers. 

When  most  adolescents  are  engaged  in  attending  school,  develop- 
ing significant  relationships  with  peers,  and  planning  their  future, 
teen  mothers  must  put  tiieir  own  developmental  needs  on  hold 
while  they  learn  to  care  and  provide  for  their  child.  Yet,  thejr,  too, 
must  complete  their  education  if  they  are  to  become  economically 
self-sufficient  adults  and  acquire  marketable  skills  and  find  wor£ 

When  we  consider  that  most  teen  mothers  are  not  married  or  are 
in  marriages  that  will  not  last  and  that  they  come  from  low-income 
households  in  which  there  are  few  material  resources  to  assist 
them,  these  tasks  seem  all  the  more  formidable.  Adolescent  women 
whose  educational  and  employment  opportunities  are  limited  ma^ 
hope  to  acquire  status  and  affection  in  their  homes  and  commimi- 
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ties  through  havmg  a  child.  They  are  usually  disappomted  and 
overwhelmed  by  their  new  adult  responsibilities. 

Their  families  may  feel  incapable  of  caring  for  and  supporting 
another  child.  Some  teen  mothers  find  living  at  home  untenable 
because  of  family  tensions  and  crowded  living  conditions.  If  they 
can,  they  establish  their  own  households^  thus  becoming  another 
statistic  in  the  growing  nimiber  of  poor  female-headed  households. 

A  number  of  innovative  support  programs  around  the  countrv 
have  been  designed  to  assist  adolescent  mothers  in  coping  with 
these  e3ctremely  difficult  and  complex  circumstances.  While  many 
creative  initiatives  have  been  undertaken,  few  have  prepared  ado- 
lescent mothers  to  be  breadwinners,  and  the  few  that  do  have  had 
little  impact  on  Federal  employment  programs  funded  under  the 
Job  Trairiing  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 

These  programs  have  not  adequately  met  the  educational  needs 
of  teen  mothers,  even  though  the  mandate  of  the  act  was  to  serve 
the  most  disadvantaged  in  our  society. 

A  recent  report  on  JTPA  programs  in  New  York  City  Sjerving 
youth  dociunents  the  difiRculties  that  even  pn^rams  designed  only 
for  young  people  have  in  recruiting,  and  retaming  teen  mothers. 
The  problems^  which  I  think  are  not  at  sdl  tmique  to  New  .York  in- 
clude—this is  the  most  frequently  cited  problem— lack  of  adequate 
arrangements  for  child  care;  lack  of  easily  accessible  and  hi|E^  qual- 
ity remediation  programs;  lack  of  stipends  adeauate  to  cover  train- 
ing related  costs,  such  as  transportation,  lunch  or  classroom  sup- 
phes;  and  burdensome  and  timeKX>nsuming  dealings  with  welfare, 
which  prevent  participants  from  attending  i^^;ularly. 

A  further  problem  documented  in  the  report  is  me  concentration 
of  young  women  in  clerical  skills  or  other  training  programs  that 
are  traditional  for  women.  Only  8  percent  of  the  females  as  op- 
posed to  33  percent  of  the  males  were  being  trained  in  such  fielos 
as  building  maintenance  and  repair  or  automotive  mechanics. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  iixcyority  of  youth,  although  women 
much  more  than  men,  were  being  trained  in  jobs  in  tne  female 
sector  of  the  economy— clerical  and  service  jobs  thht  are  typically 
nonunionized  have  low  salaries,  few  benefits  and  offer  few  possibih- 
ties  for  advancement. 

The  result  of  such  training  programs  is  that  young  women  must 
take  jobs  that  do  not  adequately  support  them.  They  lose  or  leave 
them,  go  back  on  welfare,  and  continue  to  cycle  on  and  off  welfare; 
thus,  welfare  becomes  poor  women's  unemplojonent. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  knowledge  about  these  n^ative  conse- 

uences  of  sex  segr^ation  in  employment,  JTPA  programs  have 

one  little  to  address  this  issue.  They  have  not,  for  example,  man- 
dated that  a  certain  percentage  of  training  slots  be  for  jobs  that  are 
nontraditional  for  women. 

My  own  experience,  and  the  reason  I  was  asked  to  testify  before 
the  committee,  has  been  in  developing  a  model  employment  pro- 
gram for  adolescent  mothers,  ages  17  to  21.  This  is  a  6-montJi  pro- 
gram which  provides  vocational  training  in  building  maintenance 
and  repair.  A  nontraditional  training  program  was  diosen  because 
it  prepares  young  women  for  jobs  that  generally  pay  higher  sala- 
ries than  can  be  found  in  the  traditional  female  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 
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It  enrolls  women  with  a  sixth  grade  reading  level  or  above  and,  I 
should  add,  we  have  had  no  difficultv  in  recruiting  participants  to 
this  program.  Young  women  who  have  completed  the  program 
have  been  hired  as  handypersons,  as  maintenance  workers  in  mu- 
nicipal agencies,  as  apprentice  carpenters,  painters,  bricklayers. 
Many  achieve  their  high  school  equivalency  diploma  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

They  leave  with  a  sense  of  themselves  as  productive  members  of 
society.  As  one  woman,  a  19-year-old  mother  of  three  chil(ken>  said, 
when  she  completed  the  pn^ram,  ''There  are  so  many  things  I 
want  to  give  my  children,  and  now  that  I  have  a  trade,  I  can  hegia 
providing  for  them." 

The  basic  components  of  this  program  were  derived  from  other 
young  mother  programs  around  the  country.  The  experience  of 
these  programs  suggests  that  a  successftil  employment  program  for 
older  teen  mothers,  those  17  to  21,  must  include  the  following  com- 
ponents: 

1.  Training  in  skills  which  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
local  industry  and  business  and  which  lead  to  jobs  which  provide 
salaries  and  benefits  sufficient  for  a  woman  to  support  herself  and 
her  children. 

2.  A  comprehensive  onsite  education  component  which  includes 
remediation  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics,  programs  in 
English  as  a  second  language,  and  preparation  for  the  high  school 
equivalency  exam. 

3.  A  comprehensive  counseling  component  which  assists  students 
in  overcoming  personal  barriers  to  their  development;  addresses 
their  needs  as  parents;  provides  guidance  in  family  planning;  pro- 
vides training  and  job  readiness  skills,  such  as  how  to  apply  for  a 
job,  how  to  handle  an  interview,  or  write  a  r6sum6;  and  assists  par- 
ticipants in  balancing  their  roles  of  worker  and  parent. 

Couniseling  for  adolescent  mothers  must  address  sex  stereotyping 
in  work  and  family  roles  which  prevents,  young  women  frpm  devel- 
oping to 'their  fullest  potential.'  ^  i 

4.  A  mentoring  component,  which  provides  young  women  with 
sensitive  and  supportive  role  models  in  the  fields  for  which  they 
are  preparing,  and  which  provides  them  with  a  network  of  people 
to  call  on  once  they  leave  the  program. 

5.  Supportive  services  during  the  program,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  onsite  child  care  and  stipends  to  defray  training  relat- 
ed costs.  A  followup  with  participants,  once  they  leave  the  pro- 
gram, which  provides  assistance  in  maintaining  jobs,  finding  new 
ones,  creating  supportive  networks  at  work  and  in  the  community, 
juggling  family  and  work  responsibilities  and  finding  high  quality 
child  care. 

6.  And,  finally,  the  location  of  all  these  services  at  one  site  which 
facilitates  access  to  them  and  enhances  the  likelihood  of  teen  moth- 
ers attending  regularly  and  completing  a  program. 

Even  if  programs  were  to  include  all  these  components,  the  par- 
ticipants would  still  face  mcyor  obstacles  in  completing  them  or  in 
becoming  economically  self-sufiicient.  These  ol^tacles  stem  from 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  their  lives  as  well  as  from  the  inequi- 
ties and  failures  of  our  welfare  system. 
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Adolescent  mothers  devote  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  deal- 
ing with  welfare.  They  must  cope  with  several  agencies  and  r^ula- 
tions  that  mystify  all  but  the  trained  specialist.  Little  wonder  that 
they  do  not  know  their  rights,  often  do  not  receive  the  benefits 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  when  they  do,  they  may  be  arbitrarily  cut 
off,  which,  in  human  terms,  may  mean  hunger  or  loss  of  housing. 

Progranas  can  and  must  advocate  for  their  participants.  However, 
their  mc^or  tasks  should  be  neither  to  mitigate  nor  to  challenge  the 
failures  of  welfare.  While  we  envision  programs  that  assist  young 
mothers  in  becoming  economically  self-sufficient,  we  must  a&o  de- 
velop a  welfare  system  which  does  not  imdermine  their  efforts  to 
do  so  and  does  not  stigmatize  and  degrade  them. 

I  would  recommend  the  following  changes  in  welfare  and  family 
policies  to  enhance  the  ability  of  older  adolescent  mothers  to 
become  economically  self-sufficient:  improved  access  to  benefits 
that  exist  through  clear  notification  of  rights  and  entitlements  and 
through  an  enforcement  of  existing  r^ulations;  a  level  of  benefits 
that  adequately  meets  family  needs;  assistance  with  the  transition 
to  economic  independence,  including  a  period  of  cont*nued  health 
benefits  and  income  maintenance,  if  necessary;  nonstigmatized 
family  support  or  child  allowance  for  all  parents,  regardless  of 
income,  such  as  can  be  foimd  in  Sweden,  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  other  industrialized  Western  countries;  and 
State  assured  child  support,  either  from  the  absent  parent,  when 
that  is  possible,  or  from  the  State;  and,  finally,  improved  subsidies 
for  child  care  for  all  working  parents. 

Implicit  in  all  these  changes,  to  quote  Sheila  Hammerman,  is 
''the  acknowledgment  of  the  dramatic  change  in  women's  roles,  a 
view  of  mothers  as  employable,  and  a  commitment  to  assuring 
them  job  opportunities  and  training  as  needed." 

The  type  of  employment  programs  I  have  described  are  costly. 
Per  student  costs  exceed  those  allowed  under  JTPA  because  sup- 
port services,  which  include  child  care,  are  above  the  16-percent 
limit  allowed  imder  the  act.  Yet,  without  such  program  compo- 
nents, I  believe  we  cannot  help  one  of  the  most  disadvantaged 
groups  in  our  society  to  become  economically  self-sufficient. 

From  a  long-range  perspective,  such  programs  are  cost^ffective 
when  measured  against  public  expenditure  for  welfare  benefits  and 
the  loss  of  tax  revenues.  Human  costs  are,  of  course,  the  most  dis- 
turbing. To  allow  a  generation  of  young  women  and  their  children 
to  cycle  on  and  off  welfare  will  result  in  a  tragic  loss  of  human  po- 
tential. 

As  a  society  committed  to  providing  opportunities  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, we  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Weinbaum  follows;] 
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Recent  nedia  and  social  science  research  have  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  the  incidence  of  poverty  aoong  female-headed  households.  Women 
who  bear  their  first  child  as  a  teenager  are  heavily  represented  among 
these  households.    One  half-million  adolescents  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
19  give  birth  each  year;  the  United  States  has  the  highest  proportion  of 
teen  parents  of  any  Western  industrialized  country.    One-half  of  AFDC  pay- 
ments go  to  households  headed  by  women  who  bore  their  first  child  as  a  teen. 

Most  teen  mothers  will  be  heads  of  households  during  sonje  part  of 
their  lives— either  because  they  bear  children  out  of  marriage  or  because 
a  very  high  percentage  of  their  marriages  end  in  divorce.    M.  y  have 
interrupted  their  schooling  to  have  a  child  and  do  not  return  to  acquire  ^ 
high  school  degree  or  marketable  skills.    Few  receive  child  support  pay- 
ments.   Returning  to  school  or  to  work  poses  special  problems  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  good  childcare.    Like  other  women  in  our  society,  when  they 
find  employment  they  are  likely  to  hold  jobs  in  the  traditional  female 
sectors  of  the  labor  force  which  will  not  provide  sufficient  income  to 
support  a  household.    The  children  in  these  households  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  mothers*  low  Incomes  and  educational  deficits  with 
the  result    that  they  are  likely  to  do  more  poorly  in  school  than  children 
born  to  older  parents  and  to  be    impoverished  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

What  can  our  society  do  to  end  this  cycle  of  welfare  dependence, 
marginal  jobs  and  poverty,  and  what  current  welfare  and  employment  policies 
enhance  or  hinder  adolescent  mothers*  progress  toward  economic  independence? 


Kristin  A.  Moore  and  Martha  R.  Burt,  Private  Crisis,  Public  Policy: 
Policy  Perspectives  on  Teenage  Childbearing,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  Urban 
Institute,  1982. 
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No  intervention  can  be  successful  that  does  not  address  the  conplex 
social  and  economic  circumstances  as  well  as  the  psychological  realities 
which  are  likely  to  shape  the  lives  of  adolescent  mothers.    When  oost 
adolescents  are  engaged  in  attending  school,    developing  significant  rela- 
tionships with  peers,  and  planning  their  future,  teen  mothers  raist  put 
their  own  developmental  needs  on  hold  while  they  learn  to  care  and  provide 
for  their  child.    Yet  they  too  must  complete  their  education,  if  they  are 
to  become  economically  self-sufficient  adults,  acquire  marketable  skills 
and  find  work.    When  we  consider  that  most  teen  mothers  are  not  married  or 
are  in  marriages  which  will  not  last  and  that  they  come  from  low-income 
households  in  which  there  are  few  material  resources  to  assist  then— these 
tasks  seem  all  the  more  formidable.    Adolescent  women  \*hose  educational 
and  employment  opportunities  are  limited  may  hope  to  acquire  status  and 
affection  in  thei»-  nomes  and  communities  through  having  a  child.  They 
are  usually  disappointed    and  overwhelmed  by  their  new  adult  respoi  >ili- 
ties.    Their  families  may  feel  incapable  of  caring  for  and  supporting 
another  child.    Some  toen  mothers  find  living  at  home  untenable  because  o*: 
family  tensions  and  crowded  living  conditions.    If  they  can,  they  establish 
their  own  households,  t'lus  bicoming  another  statistic  in  the  growing  number 
of  poor  female<-headed  households. 

A  number  of  innovative  support  programs  around  the  country  have  been 
designed  to  assist  adolescent  -nothers  In  coping  with  these  extremely 
difficult  and  complex  circumstances.    While  many  creative  initiatives  have 
been  undertaken,  few  have  prepared  adolescent  mothers  to  be  bread  winners. 
The  few  that  do.  have  little  impact  on  federal  employment  programs. 


For  a  description  of  these  programs  see  Time  for  Transition:  Teenage 
Parents  and  Employment,  Project  Diiector,  Elizabeth  McGee,  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  1985. 
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funded  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,    These  programs  have  not 
adequately  net  the  educational  needs  of  teen  mothers — even  though  the 
mandate  of  the  act  was  to  serve  the  most  disadvantaged  in  our  society. 
The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  tcultiple. 

The  high  priority  placed  on  job  placements  in  JTPA  has  encouraged 
agencies  applying  for  funds  to  recruit  students  who  are  easy  to  train  and 
place.    The  emphasis  on  placeipcnt  is  reinforced  by  performance-based  con- 
tracts which  penalize    agencies  for  failure  to  meet  pre-determined  comple- 
tion and  placement  goals.    A  young  mother  who  has  dropped  out  of  school, 
who  may  require  academic  remediation,  who  has  no  access  to  good  childcare 
and  who  may  live  in  an  unstable  family  situation  is  not  generally  viewed 
as  L  promising  candidate  for  a  training  program  that  averages  10  to  12 
weeks  and  oust  place  70  to  80  percent  of  those  enrolled.  "Creaming" 
in  agencies  around  the  country  has  resulted  in  programs  that  do  not  serve 

the  most  disadvantaged — youth,  teen  mothers,  and  those  requiring  intensive 
3 

remediation. 

A  recent  report  on  JTPA  programs  in  New  York  City  serving  youth,  docu- 
ments the  difficulties  that  even  programs  designed  only  for  young  people 
have  in  recruiting  and  retaining  teen  mothers.    The  problems,  which i  I  sus- 
pect arc  not  unique  to  New  York,  include  lacK  of  adequate  arrangements  for 
childcare,  lack  of  easily  accessible  and  high  quality  remediation  programs, 
lack  of  stipends  adequate  to  cover  training-related  costs  such  as  transpor- 
tation, lunch,  or  classroom  supplies,  burdensome  and  time-consuming  dealings 
with  welfare  which  prevent  participants  from  attending  regularly. 

^Gary  Walker,  Hilary  Feldsteln,  Katherine  Solow,  An  Independent  Sector 
Analysis  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Gr inker.  Walker  and 
Associates,  198A. 

^Ruth  Friedman,  Ronald  Soloway  and  Lin  Fulcher,  Young  Women  and  JTPA  in 
Kcj  York.    The  Center  for  Public  Advocacy  Research,  1985. 
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A  further  problem  docunented  in  the  report  is  the  concentration  of 
young  wooen  in  clerical  skills  or  other  training  programs  that  are  tradi- 
tional for  woen.    Only  8Z  of  the  females, as  opposed  to  33Z  of  the  males, 
were  being  trained  in  such  fields  as  building  maintenance  and  repair  or 
automotive  mechanics.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  youth, 
although  wooen  much  more  than  men,  were  being  trained  for  jobs  in  the  female 
sector  of  the  economy— clerical  and  service  jobs  that  are  typically  non- 
unionized,  have  low  salaries,  few  benefits  and  offer  few  possibilites  for 
advancement . 


The  result  of  such  training  programs  is  that  young  women  must  take 
jobs  that  do  not  adequately  support  them;  they  lose  or  leave  thea;  and  go 
back  on  welfare.    They  continue  to  cycle  on  and  off  welfare;  thus  welfare 
becomes     poor  women's  unemployment.^    In  spite  of  the  widespread  knowledge 
about  these  negative  consequences  of  sex  segregation  in  employment,  JTPA 
programs  have  done  little  to  address  the  Issue.    They  have  not,  for  example, 
mandated  that  a  certain  percentage  of  training  slots  be  for  jobs  that  are 
non-traditional  for  women. 


My  own  experience,  and  the  reason  I  was  asked  to  testify  before  this 
committee,  has  been  in  developing  a  model  employment  program  for  adolescent 
mothers,  ages  17  to  21.  This  is  a  six-month  program  which  provides  voca- 
tional training  in  building  maintenance  and  repair,  a  rapidly  expanding 
field  in  New  York  City.  Young  women  who  have  completed  this  program  have 
been  hired  as  handypersons,  as  maintenance  workers  in  municipal  agencies, 
and  as  apprentice  carpenters,  painters  and  bricklayers.    Many  achieve  their 


Diana  M.  Pearce,  "Farewell  to  Alms:    Women  and  Welfare  Policy  in  the 
Eighties,*'  Paper  presented  at  .the  American  Sociological  Association  . 
Annual  Meeting,  September  1982. 
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high  school  equivalency  diploma.    They  leave  with  a  sense  of  thetaselves  as 
productive  neabers  of  society;  as  one  young  v<.nan»  a  nineteen-year  old 
mother  of  3  children,  said  when  she  coopletcd  the  program,  "There  are  so 
many  things  I  want  to  give  my  children,  and  now  that  I  have  a  trcde,  I  can 
begin  providing  for  thea." 

The  basic  coaponents  of  this  program  were  derived  from  other  "young 
mother"  programs  around  the  country.    Unfortunately,  most  of  these  programs 
have  not  been  rigorously  evaluated,  and  what  has  been  learned  has  not  been 
applied  to  federally  funded  programs.    Instead,  these  programs  have  had  to 
struggle  to  survive,  often  lasting  only  2^ or  3  years  without  impact  beyond 
their  participants.    The  experience  of  these  programs  suggests  that  a 
successful  eaployaenc  program  for  older  teen  mothers  (17  to  21)  toast  include 
the  following  coaponents: 

1.  Training  in  skills  that  meet  the  needs  and  requirements 

of  local  industry  and  business  and  that  lead  to  Jobs  which 
provide  salaries  and  benefits  sufficient  for  a  woman  to 
support  herself  and  her  children.    These  skills  can  be 
learned  in  a  classroom  or  through  a  combination  of  class- 
room training  and  on-the-job  experience.    The  latter  by 
itself,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  complex, 
marketable  skills. 

2.  A  comprehensive,  on-site  education  component  that  includes 
remediation  in  reading,  writing  and  mathematics,  programs 
in  English  as  a  Second  Language  and  preparation  for  the 
High  School  Equivalency  exam.    Agencies  serve  participants 
best  when  they  can  offer  the  entire  range  of  these  pro- 


grams. 


3.    A  comprehensive  counseling  .component  that  assists  students 
in  overcoming  personal  barriers  to  their  growth  and 
development;  that  addresses  their  needs  as  parents;  that 
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provides  guidance  In  family  planning;  that  provides 
training  in  job  readiness  skills  such  as  how  to  apply 
for  a  job,  how  to  handle  an  Interview,  or  write  a 
reeune;  and  that  assists  participants  In  balancing 
their  roles  of  worker  and  parent.    Counseling  for 
adolescent  oothers  cust  address  sex-ttereotyplng  In 
work  and  family  roles  that  prevents  young  women  from 
developing  to  their  fullest  potential. 

4.  A  mentoring  component  which  provides  young  vomen  with 
sensitive  and  supportive  role  models  in  the  fields 
for  which  they  are  preparing  and  which  provides  them 
with  a  network  of  people  to  call  on    once  they  leave 
the  program. 

5.  Supportive  services  during  the  program,  of  which  the 
most  Important  are  on-site  chlldcare  and  stipends  to 
defray  training-related  costs. 

6.  A  follow-up  with  participants  once  they  leave  the 
program  which  provides  assistance  In  maintaining  jobs, 
in  finding  new  ones.  In  creating  supportive  networks 
at  work  and  In  the  comnunlty.  In  juggling  family  and 
work  responsibilities,  and  In  finding  high  quality 
chlldcare. 

7.  The  location  of  all  these  services  at  one  site  i4ilch 
facilitates  access  to  them  and  enhances  the  likelihood 
of  teen  mothers  attending  regularly  and  completing  a 
program. 

Even  if  programs  were  to  include  all  these  components,  the  partici- 
pants would  still  face  major  obstacles  In  completing  them  or  In  becoming 
econoslcally  self-sufficient.    These  obstacles  stem  from  the  difficult 
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circumstances  in  their  lives  as  well  as  from  the  inequities  and  failures 
of  the  welfare  system.    Adolescent  mothers  devote  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  to  dealing  with  welfare.    They  must  cope  with  several  agencies  and 
regulations  that  mystify  all  but  the  trained  specialist.    Little  wonder 
that  they  do  not  know  their  rights  and  cften  do  not  recieve  the  benefits 
they  are  entitled  to;  even  when  they  do,  they  lUiy  be  arbitrarily  cut  off, 
which  in  human  termo  may  mean  hunger  or  loss  of  housing. 

Programs  can  and  must  advocate  for  their  participants;  however  their 
major  task  should  not  be  either  to  mitigate  or  challenge  the  failures  of 
welfare.    While  we  envision  programs  that  assist  young  mothers  in  becoming 
economically  self-sufficient,  we  must  also  develop  a  welfare  system  which 
does  not  stigmatire  and  degrade  them  and  which  does  not  undermine  their 
efforts  to  do  so, 

I  recommend  the  following  changes  in  welfare,  [mblically-funded  voca- 
tional programs  end  family  policy  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  older 
adolescent  mother  (17  to  21)  to  become  economically  independent, 

1,    JTPA  or  alternative  youth  employment  initiatives. 


•  Provide  incentives  for  young  mothers  to  enroll 
including  childcare,  specialired  counseliujs, 
stipends  or  access  to  welfare  payments  to  defray 
training-related  cost;  single  site  services  to 
avoid  logistical  problems  faced  by  parents  of 
small  children;  follow-up  support  services, 

•  On-site  remediation  and  other  educational  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  academic  skills  and 
enhance  the  vocational  training, 

•  Flexible  evaluation  of  program  outcomes  based  on 
individual  contracts  that  reflect  a  student's 
academic  skills,  changes  in  life  circumstances, 
needs  and  goals. 
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2,  Welfare  Policy 

•  Improved  access  to  benefits  that  exist  through 
clear  notification  of  rights  and  entitlexoents 

and  through  an  enforcement  of  existing  regulations, 

•  A  level  of  benefits  that  adequately  meets  family 
needs.    At  present  31  states  and  Washington,  D,C, 
have  combined  AFDC  benefits  and  food  stamps  vhich 
provide  less  than  vhat  these  states  define  as  bare 
subsistence;  in  all  states  these  combined  benefits 
are  belov  the  poverty  level «^ 

•  Assistance  with  the  transition  to  economic  inde- 
pendence including  a  period  of  continued  health 
benefits  and  income  maintenance  if  necessary, 

3.  Family  Policy 

•  Non-stigmatized  family  support  or  child  allowance 
for  all  parents  regardless  of  income  such  as  can 
be  found  in  Sweden,  France,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  other  industrialized  Western 
countries.    State  assured  child  support  either 
from  the  absent  parent,  when  that  is  possible,  or 
from  the  state. 

•  Improved  subsides  for  childcare  for  all  working 
parents. 


Inequality  of  Sacrifice:  The  Impact  of  the  Reagan  Budget  on  Women. 
Coalition  of  Women  and  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  1983. 
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Implicit  in  all  these  changes »  to  quote  Sheila  Kanaaeroai'  m3  "the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  dramatic  change  in  women's  roles*  a  view  of  mothers  as 
'employable » *  and  a  commitment  to  assuring  them  job  opportunities  and 
training  as  needed."  ^ 

The  type  of  employment  programs  I  have  described  are  costly.  Per 
student  costs  exceed  those  allowed  under  JTPA  because  support  services » 
vhich  include    childcare»  are  above  the  15  percent    limit  allowed  under 
the  Act.    Yet  without  such  program  components »  I  believe  we  cannot  help 
one  of  the  most  disadvantaged  groups  in  our  society  to  become  economically 
self-sufficient.    From  a  long  range  perspective,  such  programs  are  cost 
effective  when  measured  against  public  expenditure  for  welfare  benefits  and 
the  loss  of  tax  revenues » 

The  human  costs  are»  of  course,  the  most  disturbing.    To  allow  a 
generation  of  young  women  and  their  children  to  cycle  on  and  off  welfare 
will  result  in  a  tragic  loss  of  human  potential.    As  a  society  committed  to 
providing  opportunities  for  all  its  members,  we  cust  not  allow  this  to 
happen. 


For  a  comparative  analysis  of  family  policy  in  industrialized  Western 
countries  with  further  policy  recommendations  see  Sheila  Kammeroan,  "Women, 
Children  and  Poverty:    Public  Policies  and  Female-Headed  Families  in 
Industrialized  Countries."    Signs;  A  Journal  of  Women,  Culture  and  Society, 
Winter,  198A. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Weinbaum.  Ms.  Berube. 

STATEMENT  OP  SUSAN  C  BERUBE,  MARKETING  COORDINATOR, 

SYNCSORT,  INC- 

Ms.  Berube.  I  am  Susan  Berube,  former  welfare  student,  gradu- 
ate of  Smith  College,  presently  employed  as  marketing  coonSnator 
with  Syncsort,  Inc.,  in  New  Jersey, 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  testimony  this  morning  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Human  Resources, 
especially  since  I  earned  a  d^ree  as  a  welfare  student. 

I  was  asked  to  submit  a  paper  that  I  originally  gave  in  April' 
before  the  public  policy  conference  on  women,  welfare,  and  higher 
education  at  Smith  Collie  in  Northhampton.  The  statement  I  am  " 
presenting  today  was,  in  fact,  written  for  that  conference. 

After  13  years  of  marriage  and  two  children,  I  found  myself  di- 
vorced and  responsible  for  providing  a  family  wage.  With  no  means 
to  do  so,  I  was  forceJ  to  resort  to  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children). 

While  AFDC  was  the  immediate  answer  to  my  dilemma,  for  me, 
it  was  no  solution  to  economic  security  and  financial  independence.  I 
I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  ones.  I  sought  out  and  found  a  real.solu- 
tion.  A  unique  opportxmity  was  made  available  to  me.  I  could  earn 
a  degree  at  Smith  Collie  as  a  nontraditional  student,  as  an  Ada  . 
Comstock  Scholar.  "  f 

But  not  all  Ada's  are  like  me.  Not  all  are  receiving  AFDC  bene- 
fits or  some  form  of  Federal  educational  subsidization.  Not  all 
AFDC  recipiente  are  like  me.  Not  all  are  aware  that  pursuing 
higher  education  can  be  an  option. 

This  program  is  not  accessible  to  all  individuals.  It  was  not  de-  ^ 
signed  specifically  for  women  on  welfare.  It  is  a  privately-funded 
program  outside  Federal  auspices  that  has  selectnre  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

In  my  paper,  I  share  with  you  some  of  the  diffictdties  one  en- 
counters as  a  welfare  student.  Most  of  the  experiences  are  mine, 
but  some  incidents  were  experienced  by  other  welfare  students. 

My  intention  is  to  point  to  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  present 
policy  and  to  suggest  that  Federal  programs  address  these  issues, 
and  to  recommend  that  opportunities  like  the  one  I  was  offered  be 
made  available  to  welfare  women  through  programs  designed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  student  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  who  is  receiving  public 
assistance  has  two  m^or  concerns^  First,  money— an  overriding 
fear  of  losing  benefite.  Second,  the  difficulty  of  handling  multiple 
tasks  while  feeling  satisfied  that  she  has  achieved  her  personal 
measure  of  success  at  each. 

By  definition,  the  person  who  has  opted  for  a  d^ree  program, 
rather  than  short-term  vocational  training,  wants  more  than  a  job. 
She  knows  that  she  is  capable  of  more  than  learning  a  specific 
skill.  She  wante  to  open  doors  that  will  enable  her  to  make  more 
money  than  the  typical  female  vocational  job  offers.  She  may  even 
want  a  career.  She  may  not  know  specifically  which  door  that 
degree  should  open,  but  she  knows  she  needs  a  position  that  will 
challenge  her  intellect. 
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Typically,  she  is  a  mother.  She  is  a  homemaken  She  is  an  ex- 
wife.  She  is  a  person  with  her  own  particular  needs. 

She  has  initiative,  ambition  and  a  distaste  for  financial  depend* 
ence.  She  wants  more  out  of  life  and  has  come  to  realize  that  she  is 
the  only  person  that  she  can  rely  on  to  get  what  she  wants.  Confi* 
dence  is  not  even  an  issue.  She  is  a  driven  woman. 

She  struggles  with  her  priorities.  Her  children  need  her  love  and 
attention.  Her  courses  require  much  time  and  effort.  Her  home- 
making  chores— food  a  necessity,  clean  clothes  and.  house,  nice  but 
not  high  on  the  Ust.  Then,  there  is  the  father  of  her  diildren,  and 
all  the  emotional  ramifications  of  that  situation.  In  addition,  her 
family  and  friends  make  demands  on  her,  but^  at  the  same  time, 
chastize  her  for  subjecting  herself  to  unnecessary  pressures. 

Her  children  are  ^wing.  If  she  is  not  careful,  she  will  have 
missed  their  great  triumphs,  and  their  pain.  To  what  degree  is  she 
responsible  for. their  academic  and  extra-curricular  achievements? 
How  are  they  developing  socially?  If  she  could  just  make  the  time 
to  listen.^  She  carries  an  overriding  guilt  that  she  is^being  selfish 
and  robbing  them  of  appropriate  nurturing.  And  she  does  not  want 
them  to  leave  the  nest  without  really  having  ei^joyed  them.  * 

But  she  has  three  papers  due  and  two  exams  next  week.  Will 
that  professor  be  understanding  and  give  her  an  extension?  She  is 
behind  on  her  reading.  Can  she  really  contribute  something  mean- 
ingful, something  worthy  of  a  passing  grade?  She  is  sure  she  has 
bitten  off  more  than  she  can  chew.  Her  only  comfort  is  that  her 
counterpart  has  four  papers  due  and  three  exams  and  her  child  has 
the  chiclcen  pox. 

When  she  gets  home  from  class,  she  fmds  a  notification  in  the 
mail  that  her  case  is  up  for  redetermination  and  a  meeting  has 
been  set  for  next  week.  She  must  have  her  rent  and  utilities  re- 
ceipts, her  pay  stubs,  and  all  other  pertinent  data  available  for  in- 
spection. Her  checking  and  savings  accounts  and  those  of  her  chil- 
dren  must  be  presented.  The  signature  on  the  notlHcation  is  differ- 
ent! A  new  caseworker.  What  will  this  one  be  like?  Sympathetic  to 
her  situation  or  unreasonable  and  difficult? 

The  phone  rings.  It  is  the  father  of  her  children.  He  cannot  take 
the  kids  this  weekend.  He  and  his  new  girlfriend  are  having  a 
party  and  they  feel  it  just  would  not  be  appropriate  to  have  the 
children  there.  You  do  understand,  don't  you?  Besides,  isn't  cousin 
Mary's  birthday  Sunday,  and  didn  t  you  want  to  take  the  children 
to  the  birthday  party? 

She  goes  to  the  bathroom.  She  has  her  menstrual  period  agair'' 
No— tms  is  blood  clots  and  she  ia  feeling  pain.  Call  the  doctor.  He 
cannot  see  her  till  next  month.  But  this  is  an  emergency.  OK. 
Come  in  tomorrow  at  4.  How  about  an  earlier  time?  I  mil  nave  to 
get  a  sitter  at  4.  Sorry.  It  is  the  best  I  can  do. 

The  doctor  asks  if  wie  has  been  under  any  unusual  stress.  Take  it 
easy,  he  says.  If  the  condition  persists,  call  me.  She  is  grateful  for 
her  medicaid  benefits  and  relieved  that  hospitalization  is  not  neces- 
sary. She  has  no  time  for  this. 

Unfortunately,  the  emergency  appointment  conflicts  with  the  ap- 
pointment with  the  caseworker.  Will  the  caseworker  punish  her  for 
this?  Will  her  case  be  closed?  Will  she  have  to  resubmit  all  the 
intake  forms  again? 
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new  date  conflicts  with  her  son's  baseball  game.  She  must 
forfeit  the  game,  she  cannot  miss  this  next  appointment. 

Has  there  been  anv  change  in  your  income  since  your  last  assess- 
ment? The  caseworker  is  not  particularly  interested  in  her  ex- 
penses or  in  whether  or  not  her  public  assistance  is  adequate.  It 
costs  her  $500  every  month  to  provide  housing  and  clothmg.  SKe 
must  be  doing  something  wrong,  the  caseworker  says.  The  Federal 
standards  dictate  that  a  single  person  ^with  two  dependents  can 
provide  for  those  needs  on  $300  a  month. 

It  always  amazes  her  how  she  makes  ends  meet  On  miper,  it 
does  not  work,  but  somehow  she  makes  it.  Does  she  need  fuel  as- 
sistance? She  laughs.  This  reminds  her  of  ndiat  happened  last  year. 
Conscientious  as  she  is,  she  went  for,  assistance  ordy  when  she  had 
exhausted  her  personal  funds.  She  went  to  the  location  that  had 
been  mdicated  to  apply  for  heating  assistance.  '  ^  \ 

The  office  had  been  moved  to  a  new  site.  When  she  got^there,  she 
was  told  that  the  office  had  been  moved  to  yet  anottier  site.  She 
completed  all  the  forms  to  prove  her  impoverished  status  as  dix^ 
ed,  even  though  she  had  already  presented  them  with  verification 
of  her  AFDC  status. 

Then  she  was  told  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  grant  her  the 
full  $750  allotment  because  the  funds  had  already  been  allocated 
for  the  season.  It  seems  ironic  that  the  cutoff  date  for  the  guaran* 
teed  portion  of  the  fuel  assistance  allotment  is  February  28,  the 
height  of  the  heating  season. 

Nextquestion— has  she  enrolled  in  the  WIN  Program?  No,  that 
is  the  ET  program.  WIN  was  last  year.  But  Tm  in  school;  I  cannot 
work,  too.  You  have  indicated  here  that  5'our  child  is  in  day  care  25 
hours  a  week.  If  the  child  is  in  day  care  more  than  20  hours  a 
week,  the  public  assistance  recipient  is  required  to  register  to  get  a 
job  and  to  go  on  interviews. 

Furthermore,  why  does  your  child  need  day  care  for  25  hours 
yvhen  you  are  taking  only  two  courses?  Yes,  the  earnings  from  your 
job  would  be  deducted  from  your  grant,  but  on  an  incentive  scale, 
of  course.  If  she  works,  her  child  will  need  to  be  in  the  day  care 
center  for  more  hours. 

When  she  figures  out  the  net  earnings,  considering  the  addition- 
al cost  and  the  deduction  from  her  public  assistance  allotment,  she 
w(nild  be  gaining  70  cents  for  every  precious  hour  she  works. 

She  siKhs  in  exasperation  and  complains  that  she  has  already  se- 
cured a  loan  to  make  ends  meet.  You  have  a  loan?  Tliat  constitutes 
mcome.  We  will  have  to  deduct  the  amount  of  your  loan  from  your 
grant.  She  gasps!  Oh,  if  you  wish,  you  can  contest  this,  but  it  is  not 
likely  you  will  win.  The  regulation  is  pretty  clearly  stated. 

She  IS  in  class.  Her  mind  is  wandering.  What  is  she  going  to 
make  for  supper?  There  is  nothing  in  the  refrigerator.  She  will 
have  to  go  shoppmg.  She  starts  compiling  a  list  on  the  comer  of 
her  class  notes.  After  class,  she  heads  for  the  store.  Does  she  have 
her  food  stamps?  It  is  the  first  day  of  the  month.  She  can  now  buy 
her  food  stamps,  but  during  what  hours?  Will  she  get  to  the  store 
that  sells  them  in  time  or  will  she  have  to  wait  tiB  the  foUowimr 
day?  ^ 

She  is  lucky.  They  stop  selling  food  stamps  at  5,  and  it  is  4:45. 
She  IS  careful  to  make  sure  that  the  clerk  returns  her  ID  card.  She 
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remembers  the  time  the  clerk  did  not  return  it  to  her,  and  then 
couldn't  find  it  when  she  went  back  1  hour  later  to  retrieve  it.  She 
had  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  a  temporary  card  only  to  have 
the  original  show  up  1  month  later.  It  had  been  tximed  over  to  the 
welfare  office  by  the  store  that  said  they  did  not  have  it. 

She  makes  it  to  the  grocery  store.  She  thinks  about  what  she  is 
wearing.  She  knows  tiiat  she  and  her  purchases  will  be  scrutinized 
by  other  shoppers  at  the  checkout  and  the  grocery  clerks.  She  is 
careful  about  her  purchases.  The  fodd  stamps  must  last  the  entire 
month. 

She  would  like  to  shop  less  frequently,  but  the  children  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  if  they  eat  all  the  apples  today  or  share 
them  with  their  friends,  there  will  be  no  apples  tomorrow.  Growing 
children,  they  are  always  hungry.  It  seems  as  if  they  eat  every 
thing  she  buj^,  no  matter  how  much,  an  hour  after  she  has  un- 
packed tile  groceries! 

She  is  grateful  for  the  financial  support  she  is  getting.  The  food 
stamps,  the  AFDC  grant,  the  educational  grant,  and  especially  the 
medicaid. 

She  would  have  gone  under  last  year  had  she  had  to  pay  the  bills 
when  her  son  was  hospitalized. 

She  often  asks  herself  why  she  decided  to  put  herself  through 
such  pain.  Will  it  all  be  worth  it?  School  is  so  demanding.  Relin- 
quishing control  of  her  income  and  the  invasion  of  her  privacy  is 
demeaning  and  anxiety  producing. 

Her  self-esteem  is  affected  by  the  humiliation  she  feels  every 
time  she  encoimters  a  hostile  salesclerk  or  a  caseworker  who  seems 
to  be  saying,  "How  dare  you  aspire  to  such  things?"  Will  she  and 
her  children  really  benefit  from  all  this  emotional  upheaval  and 
strain? 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  worth  it.  Today,  I  am  gainfully  em- 
ployed. I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  taxpayer.  I  am  now  helping 
to  pay  for  other  women  who  are  presently  going  through  this.  I  am 
glad  I  dared  to  aspire  to  such  things. 

My  oldest  son  is  now  a  junior  in  high  school,  and  he  has  been 
invited  to  join  the  National  Honor  Society.  He  talks  about  applying 
to  Harvard  or  WT.  My  younger  son  is  producing  some  very  fine 
di^wings  and  is  a  natural  athlete.  And  I  am  presently  back  in 
school  to  advance  my  career.  Only,  this  time,  my  employer  is 
paying  for  the  tuition.  I  feel  good  about  myself,  proud  that  I  accept- 
ed the  challenge,  and  earned  it. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that,  by  doing  this,  I  set  an  example  for 
my  children,  who  are  very  proud  of  me  and  who  seem  to  be  striv- 
ing to  show  me  that  they,  too,  can  do  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Berube  follows:] 
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Thoughts  Pro«  a  Por«er  Welfare  Stuient;  "If  they 


want  ■£  off  welfare  why  do  they  aake  gettlne  a  degree  so 


difficult?" 


A  student  enrolled  in  a  degree  prograa  who  is  receiving  public  assistance 
has  two  aajor  concerns.    First,  aoney — an  overriding  iear  of  losing  benefits. 
Second,  the  difficulty  of  handling  aultiple  tasks  while  feeling  satisfied  that 
she's  achieved  her  personal  aeasure  of  success  at  each. 

fiy  definition,  the  person  who  has  opted  for  a  degree  prograa  rat.ter  than 
the  short-terM  vocational  training  wants  sore  than  a  Job.    She  knows  that  she 
is  capable  of  More  than  learning  a  specific  skill.    She  wants  to  open  doors 
that  will  enable  her  to  sake  sore  aoney  than  the  typical  fennle  vocational  Job 
offers.    She  may  even  want  a  career.    She  aay  not  know  specifically  which  door 
that  degree  should  open,  but  she  knows  she  needs  a  position  that  will  challenge 
her  intellect. 

Typically,  she  is  a  Bother.  She  is  a  hoaeaaker.  She  is  an  ex-wife.  She 
is  a  person  with  her  own  particular  needs. 

She  has  initiative,  aabition  and  a  distaste  for  financial  dependence.  She 
wants  aore  out  of  life  and  has  coae  to  realize  that  she's  the  only  person  that 
she  can  rely  on  to  get  what  she  wants.    Confidence  is  not  even  at  issue — she  is 
a  driven  woaan! 

She  struggles  with  her  priorities.    Her  children  need  her  love  and 
attention.    Her  courses  require  such  tiae  and  effort.    Her  hoaeaaking 
chores. . .food — a  necessity;  clean  clothes  and  house— nice,  but  not  high  on  the 
list.    Then  there  is  the  father  of  her  children,  and  all  the  eaotional 
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raalf Icationt  of  that  situation.    In  addition,  her  fuUy  and  frlendi  sake 
denndt  on  her,  but  at  the  taae  tlae  chattlte  her  for  subjecting  herself  to 
unnecessary  pressures. 

Her  children  are  erowlng.    If  ahe*s  not  careful,  she  will  hbve  alssed 
their  great  trlunpns  and  their  pains.    To  what  degree  is  ihe  responsiole  for 
their  acadealc  'ind  extra-curricular  achl^rveaents?    How  ere  they  developing 
socially?    If  she  could  Just  sake  the  tlae  to  listen.    She  carries  an 
overriding  guilt  that  she's  being  selfish  and  robbing  thea  of  appropriate 
nurturing.    An^  she  doesn't  want  thea  to  leave  the  nest  without  having  really 
enjoyed  thea. 

But  she  has  three  papers  due  and  two  exaas  next  week.    Will  that  processor 
be  understanding  and  give  her  an  extension?    She's  behind  on  her  reading.  Can 
she  really  contribute  soaethlng  aeaningful.  soaethlng  worthy  of  a  passing 
grade?    she's  sure  she's  bitten  off  aore  than  she  can  chew.    Her  only  coai^ort 
is  that  her  counterpart  has  four  papers  due  and  three  ex&as  and  her  child  has 
chicken  pox' 

When  she  gets  hoae  froa  class,  she  finds  a  notification  In  the  aail  that 
her  case  is  up  for  redetersination  and  a  aeeting  has  been  set  for  next  week. 
She  nust  have  her  rent  and  utilities  receipts,  her  pay  stubs,  and  all  other 
pertinent  deta  available  for  inspection.    Her  checking  and  scvings(?)  accounts 
and  those  of  her  children  aust  be  presented.    The  signature  on  the  notification 
is  diff'^rent!    A  new  csae  worker!    W^at  will  thic  one  be  Hke?    Syapathetlc  tc 
her  situation     or  unreasonable  an<i  difficult? 

The  phone  '^ings.    It'i  the  father  of  her  children.    He  can't  take  the  kids 
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this  Hcekend.    He  and  hit  new  girlfriend  are  having  a  party  and  they  feel  It 
jutt  ifouldn't  be  appropriate  to  have  the  children  there.    You  do  underatand, 
don't  you?    Betides.  Isn't  It  Cousin  Kary't  birthday  Sunday  and  didn't  you  mnt 
to  take  the  children  to  the  birthday  party? 

She  goes  to  the  bathrooa.    She  has  her  menstrual  period  again?    No— this 
Is  blood  clots  and  she's  feeling  pain.    Call  the  doctor.    He  can't  see  her  'til 
next  sionth.    But  this  Is  an  emergency.    OK.  Coie  In  toBorroii  at  4:00.  Hom  about 
an  earlier  tlae?    I'll  have  to  get  a  sitter  at  4:00.  Sorry,  It's  the  best  I  can 
do.    The  doctor  asks  if  she's  been  under  any  unusual  stress.    Take  It  easy,  he 
says.    If  the  condition  persists,  call  ae.    She's  grateful  for  her  Medicaid 
benefits  and  relieved  that  hospitalization  is  not  necessary;  she  has  no  tlae 
for  this. 

Unfortunately,  the  eaergency  sppolntatnt  conflicts  with  the  appointment 
^ith  the  case  Morker.    Will  the  case  worker  punish  her  for  tnls?    Will  her  case 
be  closed?    Will  she  have  to  re-subalt  all  the  intake  foras  again?   The  new 
date  conflicts  with  her  son's  baseball  gaae.    fhe  must  forfeit  the  gaae;  she 
cannot  alss  this  appointment. 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  ybur  incoae  since  your  last  assessment?  The 
case  worker  is  not  particularly  Interested  in  her  expenses  or  in  whether  or  not 
her  public  assistance  is  adequate.    It  costs  her  SSOO  every  month  to  provide 
housing  and  clothing.    She  must  be  doing  something  wrong,  the  case  worker 
says.    The  Federal  Standards  dictate  that  a  single  person  with  two  dependents 
can  provide  for  th  Jt  ^eeds  on  5300  per  mn't.th.    It  always  amazes  her  how  she 
makes  ends  neet.    On  paper,  it  doesr't  work,  but  so»ohow  she  makes  it- 
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Does  she  need  fuel  assistance?    She  laughs.    This  realnds  her  of  Mbat 
happened  last  year.    Consclenclous  as  she  Is.  she  itent  for  assistance  only  when 
she  had  exhausted  her  personal  funds.    She  went  to  the  location  that  had  been 
indicated  to  apply  tor  heating  assistance.    The  office  had  been  noved  to  a  new 
site*.    Khen  she  got  there,  she  was  told  that  the  office  bad  been  noved  to  yet 
another  site.    She  completed  all  the  forms  to  prove  her  Upoverlshed  status  as 
directed,  even  though  she  had  already  presented  the»  with  verification  of  her 
AFOC  status.    Then  she  Mas  told  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  grant  her  the 
full  S750  alIot»ent  because  the  funds  had  already  been  allocated  for  the 
season.    It  see»8  Ironic  that  the  cut-off  date  for  the  guaranteed  portion  of 
the  fuel  assistance  allotment  Is  February  28.  the  height  of  the  heating 
season . 

Next  que8tlon--Has  she  enrolled  In  the  ¥IN  program?   No.  that's  the  ET 
program.    WIN  was  »ast  year.    But  I'm  In  school.  I  can't  work  too.  You've 
Indicated  here  that  your  child  Is  in  day  care  25  hours  a  week.    If  a  child  Is 
In  day  care  more  than  20  hours  per  week,  the  public  assistance  recipient  Is 
required  to  register  to  get  a  Job  and  to  go  on  Interviews.    Furthermore,  why 
does  your  child  need  day  care  for  25  hours  when  you  are  taking  cn^y  two 
courses?   Ves.  the  earnings  from  your  Job  would  be  deducted  from  your  grant, 
but  on  an  incentive  scale,  of  course. 

If  she  works,  her  child  will  need  to  be  in  the  day  care  center  for  more 
hours.    fcTien  she  figures  out  the  net  earnings,  considering  the  additional  costs 
and  the  deduction  from  her  public  assistance  allotment,  she  would  be  gaining 
70  for  every  prescious  hour  she  works. 

She  sighs  in  exasperation  and  cosplains  that  she  already  has  secured  a 
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loan  to  Mke  ends  seel.    You  have  a  loan!    That  consltutet  Incoae.    We'll  have 
to  deduct  the  aaount  of  your  loan  froa  your  grant.    She  gasps I    Oh,  If  you 
wltht  you  can  contest  this,  but  lt*s  not  likely  you  will  win.    The  regulation 
Is  pretty  clearly  stated. 

She's  In  class.    Her  Bind  Is  wandering.    What  Is  she  going  to  sake  for 
supper?   There's  nothing  In  the  refrigerator.    She'll  have  to  go  shopping.  She 
starts  coBplllnc  a  list  on  the  corner  of  her  class  notes.    After  class,  she 
heads  for  the  store.    Does  she  have  her  food  staaps?    It's  the  first  day  of  the 
Bonth.    She  can  now  buy  her  food  staaps.  but  during  what  hours?   Mill  she  ffet 
to  the  store  that  sells  thea  In  tlae  or  will  she  have  to  wait  *tll  the 
folloMlng  day? 

She's  lucky.    They  stop  selling  food  staaps  at  5:00  and  It's  4:45.  She's 
careful  to  sake  sure  that  the  clerk  returns  her  I.D.  card.    She  reaeabers  the 
tine  the  clerk  didn't  return  it  to  her  and  then  couldn't  find  It  when  she  went 
back  one  hour  later  to  retrieve  It.    She  had  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  a 
teaporary  paper  card  only  to  have  the  original  show  up  one  aontb  later.    It  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Welfare  office  by  the  store  that  said  they  didn't  have 
It, 

She  makes  It  to  the  grocery  store.    She  thinks  about  what  she's  wearing. 
She  knows  that  she  and  her  purchases  will  be  scrutinized  by  other  shoppers  at 
the  check-out  and  the  grocery  clerks.    She's  careful  about  her  purchases.  The 
food  staaps  aust  last  the  entire  aonth.    She'd  like  to  shop  less  frequently, 
but  the  children  don't  sees  to  understand  that  If  they  eat  all  the  apples  today 
or  share  thea  with  their  friends,  there  will  be  no  aore  apples  toaorrow. 
Growing  children,  they  are  always  hungry.    It  seens  as  if  they  eat  everything 
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she  buys,  no  utter  how  such,  an  hour  after  she's  unpacked  the  grocer lesl 

She  is  grateful  for  the  financial  support  she  Is  eettine:  the  food  staaps, 
the  APDC  erant.  the  educational  eronts  and  especially  the  Medicaid.    She  would 
have  eone  under  last  year  had  she  had  to  pay  the  bills  when  her  son  was 
hospitalized. 

She  often  asks  herself  why  she  has  decided  to  put  herself  through  such 
P^in     Mill  it  all  be  worth  It?    School  Is  so  deaandlng.    Relinquishing  control 
of  her  Incouc  and  the  Invasion  of  her  privacy  Is  deaeanlng  and 
anxiety-producing.    Her  self-esteem  is  affected  by  the  huaiUatlon  she  feels 
every  tlae  she  encounters  a  hostile     les  clerk  or  o  Case  worker  who  seeas  to 
be  saying.  How  dare  you  aspire  to  suc.^  chings?   Will  she  and  her  children 
really  benefit  froa  all  this  eaotlonal  upheaval  and  strain? 

I'd  like  to  say  that  it  Is  worth  it.    Today  I'm  gainfully  employed.  l*m 
proud  to  say  that  I  aa  a  tax-payer.    I  aa  now  helplrg  to  pay  for  other  woaen 
who  are  presently  going  through  this      I  aa  glad  I  dared  to  aspire  to  such 
thlngsi 

My  oldest  son  Is  now  a  junior  in  high  school  and  he's  just  been  invited  to 
join  the  National  Honor  Society.    He  talks  about  applying  to  Harvard  or  M.I.T. 
My  younger  son  is  producing  soae  very  fine  drawings  and  is  a  natural  athlete. 
And  I 'a  presently  back  In  school  to  advance  ay  career.    Only  this  tlae  ay 
eaployer  is  paying  for  the  tuition.    I  feel  good  about  ayself:  proud  that  I  ^ 
accepted  the  challenge  and  earned  it.    I  aa  especially  pleased  that,  by  doing 
this.  I  set  an  exaaple  for  ay  children,  who  are  very  proud  of  ae  and  who  seea 
to  be  striving  to  show  ae  that  they.  too.  can  do  It. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Berube. 

Now,  first,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  your 
patience  and  perserverance  in  a  long  moruing. 

Ms.  Blank,  the  administration  testified  that  some  States  are 
meeting  child  care  needs  by  requiring  workfare  participants  to 
become  child  care  providers. 

Do  you  have  any  information  on  what  these  programs  do  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  training  for  the  workfare  participants? 

Ms.  Blank,  ft  does  not  sound  like  the  Idaho  project  does.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  recently  to  talk  with  a  child  care  provider  I  know 
who  is  supposedly  training  a  group  to  be  family  day  care  providers 
in  South  Carolina. 

She  was  concerned  because  she  was  the  only  provider  in  the 
State  who  ran  any  sort  of  family  day  care  ^stem.  She  was  con- 
cerned that  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  there  was  not  that  kind  of 
support  for  the  women  doing  familv  day  care. 

one  was  also  concerned  that  these  women  lived  in  very  poor 
housing,  and  she  did  not  believe  that  the  houses  would  come  up  to 
code  to  meet  the  family  day  care  licensing  programs. 

So,  even  though  I  have  not  tcdked  to  her  recently,  our  early  con- 
versation indicated  that  the  kind  of  training  and  continual  support 
was  not  going  to  be  there. 

Mr*  Weiss.  This  is  to  you  and  Ms.  Breen.  Much  of  the  discussion 
on  child  care  for  working  women  focuses  on  care  for  children  under 
6.  Coiild  you  discuss  the  need  for  availability  of  supervised  after 
school  care  for  older  children? 

Ms.  Blank.  I  think  we  have  a  national  disaster  on  our  hands. 
Both  ends  of  the  spectrum  infant  care  and  school  age  child  care. 

If  you  look  at  studies  that  come  out  of  resource  and  referral  pro- 
grams which  help  families  find  child  care,  the  two  services  most 
frequently  cited  as  unmet  needs  are  infant  care  and  school  age 
child  care. 

The  estimates  are  extraordinary.  The  experts  estimate  that  any- 
where from  5  to  15  million  chilcfren  are  home  alone  after  school. 
Conservative  estimates  are  that  5  to  7  million  are  alone.  It  is  hard 
to  pin  this  down  because  parents  are  hesitant  to  admit  where  they 
are  leaving  their  children  alone. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  us  is  that  the  school  age  child 
care  service  that  is  developing  is  very  middle  class.  There  is  not 
much  subsidy  money  available  in  most  States.  Because  title  XX  is 
such  a  shrinking  pot,  it  is  only  $200  million  more  than  it  was  in 
1976.  States  have  mvested  their  child  care  money  in  yotmger  chil- 
dren. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  very  lunited  bill— a  $20  million 
school  age  resource  and  Federal  block  grant.  The  funds  can  only  be 
used  for  startup  costs.  In  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  the 
Senate  included  $5  million  to  be  divided  among  these  two  services. 

Only  two  States  provide  direct  support  for  school  age  child  care. 
New  York  last  year  approved  $300,000  for  startup  costs  and  Indi- 
ana this  year  passed  a  model  pilot  school  age  bill  providing 
$270,000  that  can  be  used  for  operating  costs  and  prioritizes  low- 
income  children. 

The  Governor  of  California  vetoed  a  $60  million  school  age  bill 
last  year  and  is  threatening  to  veto  a  new  version  once  again.  We 
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have  a  big  problem.  We  have  another  problem  in  terms  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  get  parents  used  to  using  school  age  child  care 
once  a  program  is  in  place.  If  you  have  left  your  child  home  alone, 
you  often,  r^ardless  of  income,  do  not  make  the  leap  and  take  the 
extra  time  to  pick  up  your  child  after  school  or  drop  your  child  off 
in  the  morning. 

I  believe  we  must  get  school  age  child  care  established  for  very 
young  school  age  children  so  it  becomes  instinctive  for  families. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Breen? 

Ms.  Breen.  It  is  not  entirely  true  that  States  are  not  funding 
after  school  child  care,  but,  for  example,  what  Minnesota  is  doing 
in  the  Sliding  Fee  Child  Care  Program  to  be  used  by  whoever  re- 
ceives it  for  whatever  child  care  is  needed,  if  what  they  need  is 
after  school  child  care,  that  is  what— and  they  are  eligible  for  the 
sliding  fee  subsidy— then  that  is  what  they  get. 

What  we  hear  are  two  things.  One,  that  infant  child  care  is  hor- 
rendously  expensive,  and  many  low-income  parents  cannot,  simply 
cannot  afford  it.  There  is  also  not  much  infant  care  available. 

The  latchkey  programs  are  expensive  also.  Those  are,  I  think, 
the  middle-class  programs  that  Helen  was  describing.  Those  are  ex- 
pensive, but  the  subsidy  money  is  available  in  the  Sliding  Fee  Pro- 
gram based  on  eligibility,  and  then  the  money  is  used,  goes  to  the 
providers  that  the  individual  uses. 

So,  it  is  available.  It  is  simply  not  adequate.  It  is  just  not  suffi- 
cient. 

Ms.  Blank.  EJven  though  it  is  technically  available,  school  age 
children  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

Mr.  We^ss.  Again,  there  is  evidence  in  both  of  your  statements 
that  some  States  are  providing  extensive  child  care  services  to  low- 
income  women.  These  efforts  are  to  be  commended,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  Federal  policies  seek  to  shift  more  ani  more  of  that 
burden  on  the  States. 

Do  you  agree,  and  do  you  think  that  the  States  can  accommodate 
the  growing  need  for  chfld  care? 

Ms.  Breen.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  loss  of  title  XX  dollars 
in  child  care  in  Minnesota  has  never  been  made  up.  What  the 
State  is  appropriating  does  not.  I  do  not  have  the  figures— I  did  not 
bring  with  me  numbers  on  what  the  dollars  were,  but  I  know  that 
we  have  never  picked  up  the  loss  in  the  title  XX  money. 

So,  the  answer  is— I  do  not  see  how  they  can.  I  thought  that  Min- 
nesota made  a  huge  effort,  as  I  said,  by  appropriating  $10  million, 
but  we  estimated  the  need  at  $43  million.  So,  I  realistically  would 
have  probably  seen  to  it  that  $43  million  had  been  appropriate. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  will  happen.  I  do  not  think— and  I  do  not 
think  that— sure,  the  money  is  there.  I  mean,  there  is  money.  We 
have  a  surplus  at  the  moment.  We  are  getting  a  big  tax  cut,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  money  is  going  to  get  appropriated. 

Ms.  Blank.  I  think  it  is  just  like  what  we  have  said  in  general 
about  some  of  the  President's  plans.  It  depends  on  whAt  State  you 
live  in.  Even  the  most  generous  Stttes  r^uch  as  New  York  which 
added  $10  million  for  low-inco:ne  working  fEimilies  are  not  coming 
close  to  meeting  the  need.  New  York  outside  New  York  City  lost 
8,400  to  12,000  children  between  1981  and  1983.  If  you  live  m  Lou- 
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isiana,  you  have  that  waiting  list  that  I  spoke  about  and  the  State 
has  an  almost  nonexistent  child  care  system. 

In  Idaho,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  adnunistration  talk  about 
welfare.  They  provide  no  child  care  to  low-income  working  parents 
who  are  not  on  AFDC,  have  no  other  special  support  for  child  care, 
and  do  not  make  licensing  mandatory.  New  Mexico,  which  tried  to 
expand  its  income  eligibility  scale  last  year,  found  it  had  to  cut 
back  eligibility  poverty  level.  This  year  it  was  forced  to  close  admis- 
sions for  a  good  part  of  1  year  for  child  care. 

Every  several  months,  Louisville,  KY,  closes  admissions  for  work- 
ing parents  and  only  allows  children  who  need  child  care  for  pro- 
tective service  purposes  to  enter  the  system.  So,  it  depends  on  what 
State  you  live  in.^ 

This  year,  Massachusetts  had  a  lot  of  child  care  activity.  Minne- 
sota and  Ohio  added  some  child  care  money.  Probablv  two-thirds  of 
the  States  still  made  little  or  no  progress.  I  think  uiUess  the  Feder- 
al Government  helps  out,  we  are  not  going  to  see  the  kind  of 
syBtem  we  need. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Dunkle  and  Ms.  Berube,  the  idea  of  women  on 
welfare  successfully  completing  college  rans  counter  to  many  per- 
ceptions that  we  have  about  AFDC  recipients. 

How  do  you  suggest  that  we  formulate  Federal  policy  that  pro- 
motes making  collie  opportunities  available  to  women  who  are 
currently  receiving  public  assistance?  , 

Ms.  Dunkle.  I  think  hearings  like  this  are  certainly  a  good  start. 
There  are  also  other  efforts  that  are  happening  now.  For  example, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women  has  a  publication  I 
have  attached  to  appendix  C,  a  policy  brief  on  women  and  student 
financial  aid  which  talks  about  women^s  ability  to  get  student  fi- 
nancial aid  and  how  responsive  student  financial  aid  is  to  the 
needs  of  women.  This  policy  brief  specifically  discusses  the  disin- 
centives to  AFDC  women  to  pursuing  a  postsecondary  education. 

Now,  this  kind  of  information  is  just  the  start.  I  think  we  need 
more  information  about  the  effect  of  increased  education  for  low- 
income  women,  the  effect  on  them,  and  the  effect  on  their  children. 
The  data  base  there  is  very  weak  and,  with  the  decreased  data  col- 
lection by  this  administration,  it  is  becoming  even  weaker. 

We  need  information  about,  for  example,  what  happens  to  the 
children  of  female-headed  families  and  children  of  women  on 
AFDC  with  an  eye  toward  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  in- 
creasing economic  self-sufficiency.  Additional  education  is  a  way  of 
breaking  that  cycle. 

Right  now,  the  people  who  collect  this  data  on  student  aid  recipi- 
ents and  college  students  do  not  even  krow  how  many  students 
come  from  female-headed  families,  much  less  how  many  of  them 
come  from  families  where  the  mothers  were  AFDC  recipients. 
Beyond  that,  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  children  from  low- 
income  female-headed  families  that  have  the  ability  to  pursue  a 
postsecondary  education  do  not  do  so  because  of  lack  of  educational 
opportunities,  lack  of  information  and  lack  of  money.  The  higher 
the  income  level,  the  more  likely  a  person  is  to  pursue  a  postsec- 
ondary education,  even  when  you  are  looking  at  equally  qualified 
people. 
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My  program  is  funded  by  three  private  foundations,  the  New 
York  Foundation,  the  New  York  Community  Trust  and  the  Public 
Welfare  Fomidation  here  in  Washington,  and  by  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Bureau. 

And,  they  have  been  sufBciently  impressed  with  the  local  success 
rate  to  refund  it  for  the  following  year.  I  mean,  botii  in  terms  of 
the  retention  rate  and  the  placement  rate.  These  are  considered 
good  rates  in  terms  of  youth  emplo3anent  programs. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  We  are  just  about  ready  to 
terminate  today's  hearing.  So,  if  any  of  you  have  anything  further 
that  you  want  to  add.  Yes? 

Dr.  Weinbaitm.  Yes.  One  question  was  asked  about  the  route  of 
teen  pr^fnancy  by  Mrs.  Boxer,  I  think,  and  I  think  in  one  of  the 
questions,  the  study  was  alluded  to  that  was  put  out  by  the  Allan 
Guttmacher  Institute  on  the  differences  in  the  teen  pr^^nancy  rate 
and  child  bearing  rate  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  mdustrial- 
ized  developed  countries  that  are  similar  to  ours  economically  and 
culturally  and  so  forth. 

And,  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  study  because,  first  of  all, 
our  rate  so  far  exceeds  any  other  country.  I  mean  it  is  something 
like  96  per  1,000  as  opposed  to  the  closest  one  which  is  something 
like  43  per  1,000,  and  among  white  teenagers,  it  is  83  per  1,000. 

So,  it  is  not  a  question  of  race  either,  and  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries, there  are  more  generous  welfare  payments.  In  all  of  these 
countries,  I  think  there  are  more  generous  welfare  payments  than 
we  have  in  this  country.  So,  certainly  the  cause  is  not  the  level  of 
v/elfare  spending,  and  what  seems  to  be  most  important  in  making 
a  difference  in  these  countries— oh,  and  their  abortion  rates  are 
lower  than  in  this  country,  and  what  seems  to  be  most  important 
in  making  a  difference  in  what  was  mentioned,  the  accessibility  of 
birth  control,  the  confidentiality  surrounding  it,  and  the  availabilty 
of  sex  education  in  schools. 

These  seem  to  be  very  important  factors.  So,  I  think  that  that 
study  is  an  extremely  important  one  in  looking  at  the  picture. 
Which  is  not  to  down  play  the  whole  issue  of  mamng  options  avail- 
able for  voung  women  in  general  in  school  and  so  forth,  but  I  thmk 
specifically  zero  in  on  the  whole  question  of  sex  education  and  con- 
traceptives. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Good.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  all  again  very,  very 
much.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess.  As  soon  as  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  our  staff,  Ms.  Gorham,  Ms.  Steinmetz,  and  Ms. 
Morrison,  who  worked  over  this  past  weekend  in  order  to  prepare 
for  this  hearing. 

We  will  resume  tomorrow  when  we  will  hear  testimony  about  ex- 
emplary programs  operating  at  the  State  and  local  levels  and  how 
Federal  policies  enhance  the  programs. 

The  hearing  will  open  with  testimony  from  Grovemor  Michael 
Dukakis  of  Massachusetts,  followed  by  witnesses  from  a  number  of 
other  States. 

^  For  those  interested  in  more  information  about  tomorrow's  hear- 
mg,  the  witness  list  should  be  available. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  today's  witnesses  for  their  excellent  testi- 
mony, for  their  patience  and  perserverance.  The  hearing  record 
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will  remain  open  for  30  days  for  additional  material,  and  the  sub- 
committee now  stands  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:12  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  July  10, 1985.] 
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BARRIERS  TO  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  FOR  SINGLE 
FEMALE  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  10,  1985 

House  of  Reprssentatives, 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
AND  HuBiAN  Resources  Subcommtitze 

OF  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  GOVERNBCENT  OPERATIONS, 

Washington,  DC. 
subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in  room 
2203,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ted  Weiss  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

I^nt:  Representatives  Ted  Weiss,  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Robert  S. 
Walker,  John  G.  Rowland,  and  Richard  K.  Anney. 

Also  present:  James  R  Gottlieb,  staff  director;  Lupy  S.  Gorham, 
and  Susan  Stemmetz,  professional  staff  members;  Gwendolyn  S. 
Black,  secretary;  and  Martha  Morrison,  minority  professional  staff. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Good  morning.  The  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  is  now  in  session.  If  you  all  will 
find  your  seats,  we  can  begin. 

This  morning  we  will  l^in  the  second  day  of  hearings  on  ways 
to  enable  single  mothers  and  their  families  to  escape  poverty  and 
dependence  on  welfare. 

There  is  no  question  that  more  and  more  women  are  raising  chil- 
dren alone.  Vast  numbers  of  these  families  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive. And  by  1990,  it  is  expected  that  one  child  in  four  will  live  in  a 
smgle  parent  household. 

All  of  our  witnesses  who  testified  at  yesterday's  hearing  agreed 
that  most  women  on  AFDC  desu-e  to  become  economicdly  inde- 
pendent. But  many  women  face  seemingly  insurmountable  barriers 
which  make  economic  independence  an  impossibility. 

As  Government  policymakers,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  remove  these  barriers,  and  to  develop  the  range  of 
options  and  supports  that  enable  women  to  make  this  important 
transition  to  self-sufficiency.  To  do  this,  we  must  first  fully  under- 
stand the  parameters  of  this  problem  and  develop  policies  which 
maximize  opportunities  for  women  and  their  children  to  become 
trulv  self-sufficient 

There  are  no  magical  solutions  to  this  problem.  Women  in  pover- 
ty face  serious  obstacles— inadequate  child  care,  restricted  access  to 
education  and  training,  and  linuted  opportunities  for  better  paymg 
jobs  that  allow  them  to  provide  a  future  for  their  children.  Far- 
sighted  and  informed  thinking  must  guide  our  responses— anything 
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less  will  senously  shortchange  these  women  and  children,  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

While  the  statistics  are  ominous,  today's  hearing  will  demon- 
strate that  we  have  reason  for  hope.  Across  the  country,  there  aro 
some  innovative  State  and  local  programs  that  are  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  and  futures  of  thousands  of  women.  Their  ap- 
proaches are  not  all  alike,  but  they  share  the  premise  that  pro- 
grams must  be  tailored  to  the  individual  needs  and  circumstances 
of  the  women  they  serve.  Leaders  at  the  State  and  local  level  have 
demonstrated  ingenuity  and  commitment  in  the  structuring  of  pro- 
grams  which  provide  a  comprehensive  array  of  options  and  support 
services. 

But  while  many  State  and  local  programs  have  achieved  some 
success,  inadequate  resources  have  restricted  our  ability  to  reach, 
in  an  appropriate  way,  all  those  who  need  assistance.  Yesterday's 
witnesses  also  expressed  strong  concerns  about  the  new  administra- 
tion proposal  which  would  ftirther  restrict  already  limited  re- 
sources, limit  State  flexibility,  and  require  unrealistic  and  imwise 
participation  rat^  in  these  programs. 

Today  the  subcommittee  will  receive  important  information 
about  a  number  of  innovative  programs  which  will  teach  us  much 
about  what  works,  and  what  does  not.  Our  witnesses  have  all  been 
directly  involved  in  emplojonent,  training,  and  job  creation  initia- 
tives. I  look  forward  to  their  testimony,  and  to  working  with  them 
to  formulate  Federal  policies  which  support  these  efforts. 

We  have  a  very  busy  session  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
other  committees  in  session,  so  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
will  be  coming  in  and  out  as  this  hearing  proceeds. 

We  have  with  us,  at  this  point,  Mr.  Armey,  a  colleague  from 
Texas.  If  you  have  an  opening  statement  to  make,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  do  so  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Armey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  be  here  yesterday. 

Some  duties  I  had  prevented  me  from  being  here.  This  is  an  im- 
portant area  and  I  did  have  a  prepared  statement  that  I  had  hoped 
to  make  yesterday  and  I  wonder  if  I  could  have  it  entered  into  the 
record  prior  to  yesterday's  testimony? 

Mr.  Weiss.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Our  first  panel  of  witnesses  will  include  the  distinguished  Gover- 
nor from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Michael  Dukakis,  who 
will  be  accompanied  by  Dawn  Lawson,  Rosemarie  Acevedo,  Thomas 
Hourihan,  and  Gilbert  A.  Barrett,  Jr. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  effort  you  have  made  to  be 
here  today.  Governor,  rumor  has  it  that  you  hosted  a  talk  show  so  I 
will  put  the  introduction  of  the  panel  in  your  hand.  If  you  will  all 
come  to  the  w'fcness  table,  we  will  let  you  begin  when  you  are 
ready.  And  at  i  le  outset,  I  want  to  again  extend  my  welcome  to 
you  and  commend  you  on  the  program  which  has  received,  justifi- 
ably, such  positive  national  attention. 
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STATEMENT  OP  MICHAEL  S.  DUKAKIS,  GOVERNOR, 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Chairman  Weiss  and  subconunittee  members, 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and  tell 
you  about  a  very  successful  and  exciting  program  we  have  begun  in 
Massachusetts — the  ET  Choices  Program. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  my  statement  to  you  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble because  in  Roeemarie  Acevedo  and  Dawn  Lawson,  and  Tom 
Hourihan  and  Gil  Barrett,  we  have  four  of  the  people  that  really 
have  made  this  program  work  and  have  made  it  one  of  the  great 
successes  in  Massachusetts.  I  am  going  to  try  to  describe,  briefly,  to 
you  what  it  is  and  ask  them  to  give  you  their  thoughts  about  why 
it  has  worked  so  well  and  their  role  in  it.  Then  we  will  be  happy  to 
take  questions  from  you. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  them.  Dawn  Lawson,  who 
is  to  my  right  and  your  left,  is  a  27-year-old  mother.  She  was  on 
welfare  for  6  years  before  she  entered  the  program.  She  has  one 
son,  Brian,  who  is  with  us  and  just  took  his  first  plane  trip.  He  is  a 
very  exciting  part  of  this.  Today  she  works  as  a  secreta^  for  the 
Norton  Co.  where  Tom  Hourihan,  who  is  to  my  left  and  y^  ur  right, 
serves  as  vice  president  for  human  resources,  and  is  also  the  chair- 
man of  our  statewide  job  training  coimcil  imder  JTPA. 

Rosemarie  Acevedo  is  the  mother  of  two.  She  was  on  welfare  foi 
3  years.  She  received  job  placement  help  through  ET  and  is  now  a 
claims  analyst  at  the  Fallon  Commtmity  Heslth  Plan,  a  rapidly 
growing  HMO  in  the  Worcester  area,  which  is  one  of  our  oldest  and 
best  HMO's. 

And,  Gil  Barrett,  who  is  at  the  end  of  the  table  is  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  finance  and  administration  at  K&M  Electronics,  Inc.,  a  com- 

Eany  in  West  Springfield  with  approximately  600  employees  in  the 
igh-tech  area  that  has  been  an  employer  of  some  of  our  ET  par- 
ticipants. I  think  it  was  Gil  who  said  to  me  at  one  point,"If  you 
have  any  more  ET  folks,  send  them  over  to  us.  They  are  some  of 
our  best  workers."  And  he  will  tell  you  about  that  in  a  minute. 

I  would  also  commend  to  you,  when  you  have  a  chance,  this 
rather  attractive,  I  think,  and  interesting  summary  of  the  program 
which  we  have  given  to  you.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  information 
that  will  be  discussed  today  and  tells  you  about  what  has  happened 
and  why  there  has  been  such  success. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Without  objection,  we  will  include  that  in  the  record. 
[See  page  451.] 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  Massachusetts  we 
are  v/orking  very  hard  to  create  a  society  of  opportunity  for  all  in 
every  community  and  for  every  one  of  our  citizens.  And  now,  with 
the  lowest  unemployment  rate  in  the  Nation,  a  healthy  and  ex- 
panding economy,  and  a  surging  spirit  of  entrepreneurship  and  in- 
novation, we  in  Massachusetts  are  not  only  trying  to  create  materi- 
al riches,  but,  importantly,  are  attempting  to  expand  opportimities 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

ET  is  perhaps  the  most  important  tool  we  have  in  building  this 
society  of  opportunity  for  all.  Its  success  is  especially  pleasing  and 
noteworthy  because  it  comes  in  an  area  of  public  policy— work  and 
welfare— where  solutions  have  eluded  well-intentioned  policymak- 
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ers  for  a  very  long  time.  My  friend  Hale  Champion— who  I  thi  . 
all  of  you  know—the  Under  Secretary  of  what  was  then  HEW 
during  the  Carter  administration— likes  to  call  the  issue  of  work 
and  welfare  "the  Middle  East  of  Domestic  Politics,"  and  I  agree. 

In  my  first  term  as  Governor  between  1975  and  1979,  f  tried  a 
mandatory  workfare  program  with  what,  I  think,  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "less  than  notable"  success.  We  failed  to  place  as  many 
people  in  employment  as  we  had  hoped  and,  of  those  we  did  place, 
only  about  one-third  lasted  in  their  jobs  more  than  a  month.  My 
successor  tried  a  somewhat  different  approach,  also  a  mandatozy 
workfare  program,  and  once  again  the  results  were  disappointing. 

So  today,  we  are  trying  something  very  different.  It  is  ET,  it  is 
working  and  working  very  well.  Let  me  tell  you  just  how  well. 

Nearly  17,000  public  assistance  recipients  have  successfully  com- 
pleted this  program  and  gone  on  to  find  full-  or  part-time  employ- 
ment. All  of  the  jobs  are  unsubsidized,  and  most  of  them  are  H  the 
private  sector. 

Those  finding  full-time  jobs  are  earning,  on  average,  double  what 
they  were  receiving  on  public  assistance  and  most,  almost  70  per- 
cent, are  receiving  employer-provided  health  care  coverage.  In  fact, 
Dawn  and  Rc»emarie  are  making  three  times  what  they  were  re- 
ceiving when  they  were  on  welfare. 

These  workers  are  staying  on  their  jobs.  Our  retention  rate  after 
30  days  is  over  85  percent  and  I  think  that  retention  rate  is  almost 
unprecedented  in  programs  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  to  the  17,000  satisfied  customers  of  the  ET  Program 
who  are  now  working,  we  have  20,000  participants  waiting  to  get 
into  the  program.  Twenty  thousand  people  on  public  assistance 
want  to  get  into  the  program  and  they  are  waiting  to  qualify  and 
to  be  enrolled. 

The  business  commxmity  in  our  State  has  been  extremely  sup- 
portive. Over  4,000  businesses,  banks,  high-tech  firms,  manufactur- 
ers, and  hospitals  among  them,  have  hired  our  well-trained,  highly 
motivated  ET  graduates. 

And  taxpayers  are  receiving  dividends  as  well.  V/e  have  brought 
our  welfare  caseload  in  Massachusetts  to  its  lowest  level  in  12 
years.  With  net  savings  of  $3,000  per  placement,  we  will  have  saved 
taxpayers  some  $50  million  in  welfare  benefits  in  less  than  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  about  $25  million  of  that  amoimt 
comes  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  So  every  dollar  we  save  is  50 
cents  off  the  deficit  and  we  are  very  proud  of  that  as  well.  I  think 
it  says  something  for  the  wise  investment  of  Federal  WIN  dollars 
as  well  as  State  ftmds  which  we  are  investing  in  the  program. 

These  statistics  alone,  however,  do  not  do  justice  to  the  ET  Pro- 
gram for  it  is  the  human  face  of  ET  which  most  eloquently  docu- 
ments its  success.  I  have  met  with  dozens  of  ET  participants  from 
all  parts  of  our  State  and  the  change  in  their  self-worlh  and  their 
self-esteem  and  their  feelings  aly>ut  themselves  and  about  their 
families  and  about  their  futures  is  a  remarkable  thii  g  to  experi- 
ence. Dawn  and  Rosemarie  will  tell  you  far  better  thau  I  what  this 
program  has  meant  to  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  so  many  others  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Before  they  do,  however,  let  me  briefly  outline  for  vou  how  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  such  impressive  results  and  bring  hope 
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and  opportunity  to  the  families  of  some  of  our  most  disadvantaged 
citizens. 

First,  as  the  name  ET  Choices  implies,  participants  have  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  from  a  number  of  program  options  to  select  the 
one  which  best  suits  their  individual  needs.  ET  participants  may 
choose  assessment  and  career  counseling,  education  and  skills 
training,  on-the-job  training  through  supported  work,  and  job  place- 
ment through  our  employment  service.  This  range  of  options  allows 
for  development  of  an  employment  and  training  plan  tailored  to 
the  specific  needs  of  each  of  our  ET  participants. 

Second,  the  ET  approach  recognizes  something  that  shoiild  be  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us,  and  that  is  that  not  all  welfare  recipients  are  job 
ready.  Some  need  additional  training  and  skills  to  make  it  in  the 
work  force.  Thus,  a  critical  component  of  the  ET  approach  is  pro- 
viding necessary  education  and  skills  training  to  those  tiiat  need  it. 
More  than  half  of  all  ET  participants  have  chosen  this  option,  and, 
either  through  adult  basic  education,  community  collie  or  direct 
skills  training,  have  gone  on  to  improve  not  only  their  basic  skills 
but  to  acquire  technical  skills  as  well. 

A  chird,  and  often  overlooked  element  in  employment  and  train- 
ing strat^es,  which  has  been  central  to  the  success  of  ET  is  the 
provision  of  necessary  support  services,  particularly  day  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too  much.  The  lack 
of  quality,  affordable  day  care  can  prove  a  serious  barrier  for  many 
women  who  otherwise  want  to  work.  In  Massachusetts,  with  the 
help  of  a  supportive  legislature,  we  have  greatly  expanded  the  op- 
portunities for  day  care,  targeting  significant  resources  to  partici- 
pants in  our  ET  Program  and  by  so  doing  have  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  emplmonent  and  self-sufficiency  to  many  women.  It  is 
this  provision  of  day  care  which  has  brought  into  the  program 
6,000  mothers  with  children  under  the  age  of  6  who  under  the  WIN 
legislation  are  not  even  required  to  register  for  the  program. 

These  are  not  the  only  ingredients  for  success,  to  be  sure.  We 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  healthy  economy  and  an  aggressive  State 
economic  development  effort  which  is  encouraging  growth  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  State.  We  have  had  past  experiences  from  which  to 
learn.  We  have  had  a  visionary  and  supportive  l^islature  which 
has  allowed  us  to  complement  the  WIN  fiinding  which  we  depend 
on  with  well-targeted  State  resources.  We  are  using  a  private 
sector  management  model  which  includes  numerical  goals,  mana- 
gerial incentives,  and  competition  between  agencies  and  offices.  We 
even  have  a  welfare  commissioner  who  is  married  to  our  employ- 
ment security  commissioner.  Not  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Encouraged  by  our  success,  we  have  set  ambitious  goals  for  our 
ET  Program— 50,000  public  assistance  recipients  into  jobs  and  a  net 
savings  of  $150  million  in  welfare  benefits  over  5  years.  We  have 
now  begun  to  expand  the  ET  approach  to  other  segments  of  socie- 
ty—general relief  recipients,  the  handicapped,  ex-offenders,  refu- 
gees—who can  use  the  type  of  helping  hand  which  ET  provides. 

We  vnll  not  reach  these  goals,  however,  without  the  continued 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  ironic 
that  at  the  same  time  that  Massachusetts  plans  to  expand  its  em- 
ployment and  training  program,  House-Senate  budget  conferees  are 
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debating  whether  or  not  to  continue  the  WIN  Program,  wJuch  has 
been  a  vital  source  of  funding  of  our  successful  efforts.  As  the  Mas- 
sachusetts example  Ulustrates,  it  is  just  this  sort  of  mvestment  in 
people  which  makes  good  economic  sense— in  terms  of  mcreased 
productivity  and  welfare  savings-and  which  makes  good  social 
sense  in  terms  of  the  people  it  helps  and  the  new  found  hope  it  pro- 
vides their  families.  ,    ,  ,     ,  ^      .  „ 

I  hope,  and  I  know,  that  you  will  listen  closely  to  what  my  fellow 
citizeM  from  Massachusetts  have  to  say  this  morning.  Their  stonra 
proviac  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  program  and 
the  need  for  continued  support  for  it  from  the  Congress  and  from 
the  administration.  ,  .         ,  .     ,  jj 

And,  before  introducing  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  simply  add 
that  the  WIN  money  that  we  use  for  this  program  repr^ents  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  our  total  investment  m  the  ET  ProgrMn. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  are  gettmg  50  percent  of  the  savings  that 
we  realize  so  this  is  a  very,  very  good  deal  for  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  for  all  of  you  who  are  helping  us.  ,       *  *  i 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dukakis  with  attachment  toi- 
lows:] 
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Prkparkd  Statsment  or  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis 


Chairaan  Weiss  and  Subconmittee  members,  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and  tell  you  about  a 
very  successful  and  exciting  program  we  have  begun  in 
Massachusetts  —  the  Employment  and  Training  CHOICES  program  — 
ET.    X  am  very  pleased  to  have  with  me  today  four  people  who 
can  provide  you  with  first --hand  experiences  of  the  value  and 
success  of  ET.    Two  are  graduates  of  the  ET  program.  Dawn 
Lawson  and  Rosenarie  Acevedo,  and  Tom  Hourihan,  Vice  President 
for  Hunan  Resources  at  the  Norton  Company  in  Worcester,  and 
Chairman  of  the  JTPA  State  Jobs  Training  Coordinating  Council, 
and  Gil  Barrett,  Vice  President  for  Administration,  K  &  H 
Electronics  in  Springfield,  are  employers  who  can  share  with 
you  the  value  of  this  program  from  a  businessman's  perspective. 

In  Massachusetts  we  are  working  very  hard  to  create  a  society 
of  "opportunity  for  all"*  in  every  community  and  for  every 
citir.en.    John  Kennedy  set  the  course  for  us  a  quarter  century 
ago  when  he  said,   "All  our  material  riches  will  avail  us  little 
if  we  do  not  use  them  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  all  our 
people."*    And  now,  with  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
nation,  a  healthy  and  expanding  economy,  and  a  surging  spirit 
of  entrepreneurship  and  innovation,  we  in  Massachusetts  are  not 
only  creating  material  riches,  but,  importantly,  expanding 
opportunities  for  all  our  people. 

?r  is  perhaps  the  most  important  tool  we  have  in  building 
this  society  of  opportunity  for  all. 
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Its  success  is  especiaXly  r^^^&sing  and  noteworthy  because  it 
cones  in  an  area  of  public  policy  —  work  and  welfare  —  where 
solutions  have  eluded  well-intentioned  policysakers  for  a  very 
long  tise.    My  friend  Hale  Chaapion       now  Executive  Dean  of 
the  Kennedy  School  and  fomerly  Undersecretary  of  KHS  for 
President  Carter  —  calls  the  issue  of  work  and  welfare  "the 
Mideast  of  !>ome8tic  Politics.*"    I  agree. 

In  By  first  terii  as  Governor  we  tried  mandatory  workfare  with 
less  than  notable  success.  We  failed  to  place  as  aany  people 
in  employmenv.  as  we  h&d  hoped  and  of  those  we  did  place,  only 
about  one-third  lasted  in  their  jobs  for  nore  than  one  month. 
Hy  successor  tried  a  somewhat  different  approach  to  mandatory 
workfare,  and  once  again  the  results  were  disappointing. 

Today,  in  Massachusetts,  we  are  trying  something  very  different 

—  CT.  It  is  working,  and  working  well. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  how  wellt 

— Hearly  17,000  public  assistance  recipients  have  successfully 
completed  this  program  and  gone  on  to  find  full  or  part-time 
employment;  all  of  the  jobs  ^r^  unsubsidised  and  most  are  in 
the  private  sector; 

— Ttiose  finding  full-time  jobs  are  earning^  on  average, 
double  what  they  were  receiving  on  public  assistance  and  most 

—  alDOSt  70%  —  Are  receiving  employer-provided  health  care 
coverage; 
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— these  workers  are  staying  in  their  jobs?  our  retention  rate 
after  30  days  is  over  85%; 

—  in  addition  to  the  17,000  satisfied  customers  of  the  £T 
program  who  are  now  working,  we  have  20,000  more  participants 
waiting  to  get  into  the  program; 

— the  business  community  seems  supportive  —  over  4,000 
businesses  —  banks,  u.i^h  tech  firms,  manufacturers,  and 
hospitals  among  them  —  have  hired  our  well-trained,  highly 
motivated  ET  graduates; 

— and  taxpayers  are  receiving  dividends  as  well:     we  have 
brought  our  welfare  caseload  tc  its  lowest  level  in  /twelve 
years  and,  with  net  savings  of  $3,000  per  placement ji*  saved 
Massachusetts  taxpayers  some  i50  million  in  welfare  Benefits  in 
less  than  two  years. 

These  statistics  «ilone,  however,  do  not  do  justice  to  the  ET 
program  for  it  is  the  human  face  of  ET  which  most  eloquently 
documents  its  success.     I  have  met  with  dozens  of  our  ET 
participants  from  all  parts  of  our  state  and  the  change  in  self 
worth  and  self  esteem;  in  their  feelings  aboet  themse]    ts  and 
their  futures  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  experience.     Dawn  and 
Rosemarie  will  tell  you  far  better  than  I  ever  could  what  the 

program  has  meant  to  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  so  many 
others  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Before  they  do,  however,  let  »e  briefly  outline  for  you  how 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  such  impressive  results  and  bring 
hope  and  opportunity  to  the  families  of  some  of  our  most 
disadvantaged  citizens. 

First,   as  the  name  ET  CHOICES  implies,  participants  have  an 
opportunity  to  choose  from  a  number  of  program  options  to 
select  the  one  which  best  suits  their  individual  needs,  ET 
participants  may  choose  assessment  and  career  counseling, 
education  and  skills  training,  on-the-job  training  through 
supported  work,  and  job  placement  through  our  Division  of 


Employment  Security.    This  range  of  options  alT  'ws  for 
development  of  an  employment  and  training  plan  tailored  to  the 
specific  needs  of  each  ET  participant. 

Second,  the  ET  approach  recognizes  that  not  all  welfare 
recipients  are  job  ready.    Some  need  additional  training  and 
skills  to  make  it  in  the  workforce*    Thus,  a  critical  component 
of  the  ET  approach  is  providing  necessary  education  and  skills 
training  to  thosu  that  need  it.    More  than  half  of  all  ET 
participants  have  chosen  this  option  and,  either  through  adult 
basic  education,  comaunity  college  or  direct  skills  training, 
have  gone  on  to  improve  not  only  their  basic  skills  but  to 
acquire  technical  skills  as  well. 
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A  third,   and  often  overlooked  element  in  employment  and 
training  strategies,  which  has  been  central  to  the  success  of 
ET  is  the  provision  of  necessary  support  services,  particularly 
day  cAre.    The  lack  of  quality,  affordable  day  care  can  prove  a 


Massachusetts,  with  the  help  of  a  supportive  legislature,  we 
have  greatly  expanded  the  opportunities  for  day  care,  targeting 
significant  resources  to  participants  in  our  ET  program  and  by 
so  doing  have  provided  the  opportunity  for  employment  and 
self-sufficiency  to  many  women.     It  is  this  provision  of  day 
care  which  has  brought  into  the  progrem  6,000  mother.,  with 
children  under  age  six  who  under  the  WIN  legislation  are  not 
even  required  to  register  for  the  program. 

These  are  not  the  only  ingredients  for  success,  to  be  sure. 
We  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  healthy  economy  and  an  aggressive 
state  economic  development  effort  which  is  encouraging  growth 
in  all  regions  of  the  state.    We  have  had  past  experiences  from 
which  to  learn.    We  have  had  a  visionary  and  supportive 
legislature  which  has  allowed  us  to  complement  the  WIN  funding 
which  we  depend  on  with  well-targeted  state  resources.    We  are 
using  a  private  sector  management  model  which  includes 
numerical  goals,  managerial  incentives,  and  competition  between 
agencies  and  offices.    And  we  even  have  a  Welfare  Commissioner 
who  is  married  to  our  Employment  Security  Commissioner. 


serious  barrier  for  many  women  who  otherwise  want  to  work.  In 
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Encouraged  by  our  success,  I  have  set  ambitious  goals  for  our 
ET  program  —  50,000  public  assistance  recipients  into  jobs  and 
a  net  savings  of  il50  million  in  welfare  benefits  over  five 
years.    And  we  have  begun  to  expand  the  ET  approach  to  other 
segments  of  society  —  general  relief  recipients,  the 
handicapped,  ex-offenders,  refugees  —  who  can  use  the  type  of 
helping  hand  which  ET  provides. 

We  will  not  reach  these  goals,  however,  without  the  continued 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  federal  government.    It  is 
ironic  that  at  the  same  tine  that  Massachusetts  plans  to  expand 
its  enploynent  and  training  program,  House-Senate  budget 
conferees  are  debating  whether  or  not  to  continue  the  WIN 
program,  which  has  been  a  vital  source  of  funding  of  our 
successful  efforts.    As  the  Massachusetts  example  illustrates, 
it  is  just  this  sort  of  investment  in  people  which  makes  good 
economic  sense  —  in  terms  of  increased  productivity  and 
welfare  savings  —  and  which  makes  good  social  sense  in  terms 
of  the  people  it  helps  and  the  new  found  hope  it  provides  their 
families. 

Please  listen  closely  to  what  my  fellow  citizens  from 
Massachusetts  have  to  say  this  morning.    Their  stories  provide 
the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  program  and  the 
need  for  continued  support  for  it  from  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration.    Thank  you. 
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Tho  Employmdnt  and  Thilning 
CHOICES  Program  it  sponsored  by 
tlw  Mamclmttttts  Otpartrntnt  of 
Public  mUfart .  if  you  hm  any  qutstions 
X  prebltmsp  cal  your  loc«l  VIMfire  Offics  or 
this  toli  frat  nunibar  MOO-322-1373. 
In  Bonon  cal  727-0t37. 
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EMPLDYMEWT  AND  TRAINING  CHOICES 
CONMOMEALTH  OF  NASSACKUSEHS 
MICHAEL  S.  OUKAKIS.  GOVERNOR 


BACKGROUND 


ET  RESULTS 


Ej^)1o)«ent  and  Training  Choices  Is  Massachusetts*  Mploynent  pro«ra«  for 
people  0!)  public  assistance. 

The  progran  Is  know)  as  ET, 

ET  began  In  October  of  1983, 


17»000  people  have  gotten  full  and  part-tiM  jobs. 

The  average  >earl>  salary  Is  $9,800  for  those  Mho  choose  full-tiM  Mork, 
(The  average  yearly  welfare  grant  1$  $4,440,) 

All  the  jobs  are  unsubsldlzed*   H3St  are  In  the  private  sr*tor. 

Over  tw>  thirds  of  the  jobs  provide  health  Insurance, 

After  30  days»  85%  of  the  employees  are  still  working, 

ET  has  saved  taxpayers  $50  nllllon  In  welfare  benefits, 

Hassachusetts*  welfare  caseload  Is  at  a  twelve  year  low. 


ET  PROGRAM 

•       ET  participants  may  choose: 

-  assessaient  and  career  counseling 

-  education  and  skills  training 

-  on-the-job  training  through  supported  wcrk 

-  job  placement  through  the  Division  of  tJH>loyiient  Security 

Daycare  and  transportation  allowances  are  available  to  all  ET  participants, 

ET  EMPLOYERS 

More  than  4»000  Massachusetts  firms  hired  ET  participants. 

Employers  have  stated  publicly  that- they  have  hired  ET  participants 
because  they  are  well  trained  and  highly  motivated. 
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CHART  1 

i 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  CHOICES 
PROGRAM  GOALS 

•  Place  50.000  Walfara  ftocipients  into  Jobs 
•RMJuce  Walfar*  OepmciMwy 

•  Sav«  150  Million  Tax  Doiiarv 
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ET  CHOICES 


FLOWCHART 
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CdnvnunHy  CoHiDi  Vouchiri 
JobtSltMtlMiing 


k     Job  OavtlopiMntMtcMMnt 
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MONTHLY  ET  JOB  PLACEMENTS: 
ACTUAL  VS.  GOAL 
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ET  FULL  TIME  PLACEMENTS 
COMPARED  TO  ALL  JOBS  BY 
PERCENTAGE  AND  HOURLY  VMGE 


CHART  5 


ET  CHOICES 


HourtyWiigt  otJobs 


Occupation 


HourtyWiQa  ofJobt 


$4.64 
4.41 

2% 

fa^^nq.  rbhlna.  Forestry 

$4.13 

5% 

3 

3.61 

11 
3 

5.66 

4 

Transportation 

5.48 

4.48 

5 

Processing 

4.34 

3 

6.81 

7 

Professional/Managerial 

10.48 

7 

6.66 

8 

Construction 

6,67 

8 

5.51 

8 

Machine  Trades 

5.35 

7 

4.^ 

12 

Packing/Handling 

4.18 

15 

4.56 

13 

Bench  work 

4,84 

6 

4,48 

18 

Service 

3.95 

19 

5.01 

21 

Clerical 

4.09 

19 
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ET:  RRST  18  MONTHS  RESULTS 


60.000  r 


50.000 


40.000 


5  30.000 
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20.000 


10.000 


53,000 
n^gtotranto 


35,000 
Participants 


14,325 
EntaradEnH>loyment 

85% 
Ratainedjob 
for  at  laaat  30  days 
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INCOME:  WELRARE  VS.  VIMGES,  1985 


$10,700 


10,000 


taoo 


e,ooo 


4,000- 


2,000 


$0,360 


Stamp  Grant 
$1,020 


Avwragt 

AFDC 
Grant 


$4,440 
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CHART  9 

EFFECT  OF  ET 
ON  THE  AFDC  CASELOAD 


CHAKT  10 
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AFDC  CASELOAD  TRENDS 
JAN.  1983  TO  JAN.  1985 
TEN  LARGEST  WELF9VRE  STATES 


+13.0% 


+11.6% 


+10.0% 


+  3.7% 


+2.3%  4.9  n<Ut 


Texas   Wise.    Ohio   NliiKHs  Calif.  N.Y. 


mtfh.    riJ.    Pann.  Iliata. 


-2.7% 
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CHART  11 


TEN  LARGEST  WELFARE  STATES 
AFDC  CASELOAD  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
JANUARY,  1983  TO  JANUARY,  1985 


AFDC 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

CASELOAD 

RATE  CHANGE 

STATE 

CHANGE 

(percentage  points) 

Texas 

+  13.0% 

-1.6 

Wisconsin 

+  11.6% 

-5.6 

Ohio 

+  10.0% 

-5.9 

Illinois 

+  3.7% 

-3.7 

California 

+  2.3% 

-3.7 

New  York 

+  2.0% 

-<16 

Michigan 

-  2.7% 

-5.1 

Nev.'  Jersey 

-  4.3% 

-2.3 

Pennsylvania 

-  6.8% 

-6.3 

•  Massachusetts 

-  9.6% 

-4.1 

Source:  MamchuMtts  D«p«tm«nt  of  Public  WtHare 
Office  of  RMMrch,  Planning  and  Evaluation 
and 

Masaachuaetts  OMtion  of  Emptoymant  Sacurity 
Office  of  Raaa£rch,  Ptanning  and  Evaluation 
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CUMULATIVE  ET  SAVINGS 


CHART  12 


$150  mHik>n 
50,000  Placements 


$50  million 


No(e:  Estimated  net  savings  per  placement:  $3,000. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Governor.  We  will  hold  all  questioning 
until  the  entire  panel  has  testified. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Let  me  begin  with  Tom  Hourihan,  who,  as  I  point- 
ed out,  is  the  chairman  of  our  JTPA  statewide  council  and  who  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  this  effort.  He  is  also  the  vice  president  for 
human  resources  in  one  of  our  best  companies.  Tom,  ET  is  differ- 
ent Most  of  these  jobs  are  in  the  private  sector  and  you  and  Gil 
and  your  companies  have  been  very  deeply  involved.  All  of  these 
jobs  have  been  unsubsidized  and  my  sense  is  that  the  private  sector 
likes  ET.  What  is  the  difference? 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  HOURIHAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  HUMAN 
RESOURCES,  NORTON  CO. 

Mr.  Hourihan.  Well,  I  think  first  and  foremost,  the  program 
works.  I  think  it  works  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  would  like  to 
step  back  for  a  minute  and  say  that  while  we  are  a  Massachuisetts- 
based  corporation  we  are  in  a  number  of  other  States,  including 
Taxas;  we  are  in  Brownsville,  Steamville,  Bryant,  Houston,  and 
Dallas. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  that  is  I  think  this  program  really  rep- 
resents a  national  model.  Specifically,  let  me  answer  your  qu^ion; 
"why  does  it  work?"  To  be  brief,  and  I  caimot  emphasize  this  any 
more,  the  program  has  to  be  voluntary.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  this 
way  as  an  employer  from  the  private  sector.  We  do  not  wajat  people 
who  do  not  want  us.  We  do  not  want  people  who  do  not  want  to  be 
there.  We  do  not  want  people  who  are  forced  into  our  employment 
office. 

We  want  people  who  want  to  be  there  and  it  makes  no  sense  to 
me  and  it  has  no  dignity  and  self-respect  to  tell  people,  AFDC  re- 
cipients or  anybody  else,  that  you  have  to  go  to  Norton  Co.  or  to 
K&M  Electronics  or  anywhere  else.  In  other  words,  we  want  a  mar- 
riage where  people  want  to  be  there  and  we  want  them.  I  think  it 
is  terribly  important  to  maintain  the  voluzitary  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram because,  as  you  cited,  you  and  your  predecessor's  program— 
workfare— whatever  3  ou  want  to  call  it,  simply  did  not  work. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  draft  in  the  service.  You  know  the  morale 
of  draftees.  I  think  point  two,  as  an  employer,  we  got  people  who 
have  been  assessed  through  the  program.  Their  attitudes  have  been 
assessed. 

We  get  trained  people.  When  you  think  of  that  from  an  employ- 
er's standpoint,  it  saves  us  recruiting  costs,  it  saves  us  training 
costs  and  to  go  back  to  my  first  point,  we  get  people  who  want  to 
be  at  Norton  Co.,  or  any  of  the  other  4,000  employers  in  Massachu- 
setts who  will  employ  recipients. 

I  think  the  next  point  that  is  terribly  important,  which  you  have 
talked  about,  is  the  retention  rate — an  85-percent  retention  rate. 
Our  retention  rate  is  100  percent  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

We  have  been  modest  in  this  respect  but  we  intend  to  allocate  a 
certain  number  of  cur  jobs  in  the  future  toward  this  program  be- 
cause we  cannot  find  any  better  employees.  Dawn,  I  do  not  mean  to 
embarrass  you  but  the  other  day— my  office  is  two  doors  away  from 
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the  president's  office — she  was  filling  in  for  the  secretary  of  the 
company's  president.  The  CEO,  president  of  the  Norton  Co.,  a  For- 
tune 500  company,  and  he  has  enough  confidence  in  Dawn  to  ask 
her  to  fill  in  for  his  secretary.  And  you  are  simply  just  not  going  to 
do  that  with  people  who  cannot  do  the  job. 

So  she  has  come  from  being  a  person  on  welfare— AFDC  recipi- 
ent—to the  point  where  we  have  the  kind  of  confidence  where  we 
can  put  her  anywhere  in  the  company  and  she  represents  us  well. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  as  a  ta:^payer,  is  that  you 
have  to  invest  something  to  get  a  return.  We  know  that  in  busi- 
ness, and  we  certainly  know  it  in  taxes. 

Just  let  me  say,  there  is  an  old  cliche,  ''if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix 
it."  Well,  for  God's  sake,  this  program  "ain't  broke,  it  works  and  do 
not  try  to  fix  it  by  cutting  the  guts  out  of  the  program." 

Mr,  Dukakis.  Let  me  try  to  clarify  just  one  point  that  Tom  made. 
Obviously,  we  would  never  expect  an  employer  to  take  somebody  or 
even  to  consider  somebody  who  did  not  come  to  them  trained,  moti- 
vated and  ready  to  work. 

We  think  we  have  that  responsibility  before  we  ask  an  employer 
like  Norton  or  any  other  company  to  do  that  Obviously,  however, 
in  the  acfaiinistration  of  the  program,  we  require  registration  as  we 
should  and  we  must,  and  then  present  this  range  of  choices  to  the 
participants.  So,  in  that  sense,  we  are  mandating.  But  when  it 
comes  to  actual  placement,  given  this  range  of  choices,  our  view 
is— as  Tom  has  pointed  out— we  cannot  ask  companies  to  take 
people  that  are  being  forced  on  them. 

There  has  to  be  a  marriage  here  and  it  is  one  that  we  feel  a  spe- 
cial respoiisibility  for  given  the  lelationship  of  our  ET  participants 
to  us  and  they  are  accountable. 

Dawn,  as  you  just  heard,  Ls  :iow  working  for  Norton.  She  was  on 
welfere  for  6  ye^urs.  She  has  been  working  for  Norton  almost  2 
years  now.  I  would  like  her  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what  it  was 
like  being  on  welfare  and  how  ET  changed  her  life  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  her  and  her  son. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Lawson  pvill  the  mike  close  to  yourself. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAWN  MARkE  LAWSON,  FORMER  PARTICIPAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  CHOICES  PRO- 
GRAM 

Ms.  Lawson.  I  was  on  welfare  for  6  years  and  it  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  experience.  It  was  humiliating,  you  lose  self-respect.  You 
do  not  have  any  confidence  in  yourself  When  I  first  started,  the 
ET  Program  was  not  around  and  they  tried  to  get  me  into  the 
workfare  program  which  I  would  not  go  to  because  I  found  it  to  be 
too  humiliating,  so  I  started  a  tj^ing  course  at  the  adult  learning 
center. 

There,  they  asked  me— this  was  when  the  ET  Choices  Program 
started— they  said,  "We  have  a  slot  for  a  word  processing  operator 
to  be  trained.  Would  you  be  interested?"  I  jumped  at  tne  chance 
because  it  sounded  very  exciting  and  computers  were  the  bl^  thing, 
so  I  got  into  the  program.  We  had  to  take  some  testing — aptitude 
tests— there  were  many  people  who  were  trying  to  get  into  these 
slots  but  I  was  lucky  and  I  did  get  that  slot  and  through  there, 
Norton  Co.,  who  has  been  very  supportive  of  this  program,  asked 
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me  to  take  an  internship  with  them,  which  I  did.  It  lasted  for 
akaost  6  months  and  then  they  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  come  on 
as  a  full-time  employee. 

It  has  been  wonderful  there.  If  it  was  not  for  this  prc^ram,  I 
probably  would  have  been  flipping  hamburgers  at  McDonald's  and 
still  getting  medicaid  and  food  stamps  and  rent  subsidy--some  type 
of  financial  aid  which  I  probably  could  never  break  away  from. 

Now  I  am  independent  financially  that  even  if  I  ever  got  into  an- 
other bad  situation,  I  would  never  have  to  turn  to  welfare  again. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Dawn,  what  about  earnings—how  does  that  com- 
pare with  what  you  were  getting  on  welfare  and  what  do  you  see 
ahead  in  terms  of  the  future? 

Ms.  Lawson.  Well,  I  am  now  earning  three  times  more  than 
what  I  was  getting  on  welfare.  That  is  just  the  financial  end  of  it. 
That  is  not  so  important  as  how  I  feel  about  myself— my  own 
image  has  gone  so  far.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  I  feel  I  can  do 
now.  I  am  ready  to  challenge  almost  anything  now. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Does  Norton  provide  you  with  health  insurance? 

Ms.  Lawson.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  You  are  not  on  medicaid? 

Ms.  Lawson.  No,  I  do  not  get  any  type  of  financial  aid  at  all. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lawson  follows:] 
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PFiEPARED  Statement  of  Dawn  Marie  Lawson.  Worcester,  MA 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Davm  Lawson.  I 
am  27  years  old  and  I  live  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have  worked  as  a  secretary  and  word  processor 
at  Norton  Company,  a  Worcester  Company  which  employs  over  three  thousand 
people , 

Before  I  got  the  job  at  Norton,  I  had  been  on  welfare  for  six  years.  My 
nine  year  old  son  Brian  and  I  liN^cd  on  less  that  $350  in  cash  per  month. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  training  I  received  through  the  ET  progran  and  Norton 
Company,  I  am  now  earning  mOiC  than  three  times  what  I  received  on  welfare. 
In  addition,  my  son  Brian  ana  I  have  excellent  health  care  benefits  through 
Norton  Conpany , 

Those  aru  the  statistics.     But  the  real  reason  I  am  here  today  is  to  tell 
you  about  what  it  means  to  get  out  of  poverty  after  living  on  the  edge  for 
six  years. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  used  to  make  a  joke  chat  I  was  thinking  of  renting 
ni>  house  out  for  surgery  because  it  was  so  clean.  Living  o.i  welfare  wasn't 
funny  though  and  it  wasn't  iun. 

I  never  wanted  to  turn  to  welfare,  but  I  really  had  no  other  choice.  1 
had  to  find  a  way  to  support  Brian  and  myself,     I  am  a  high  schoox  graduate 
but  until  I  received  training  through  ET,  I  had  no  marketable  skills. 
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Being  on  welfare  Is  embarrassing  a  lot  of  the  time.    You  can  never  get 
avay  from  it.    You  go  to  the  bank  to  cash  your  AFDC  check  and  it's  like 
everyone  knows  you're  on  welfare.    You  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  the  other 
people  in  the  line  know  you  are  paying  with  food  stamps.    At  the  doctor's 
office,  you  have  to  show  your  Medicaid  card. 

I  couldn't,  help  it,  but  I  started  to  think  less  of  myself.  I  began  to 
think  that  I  wasn't  smart  enough  or  good  enough  to  get  a  Job  and  be  on 
my  own. 

The  Job  training  I  received  through  the  ET  program  changed  all  that.  I 
began  working  full  time  in  December,  1983,   (actually  I  was  among  r*  irst 
thousand  people  to  get  a  Job  through  ET) ,  and  I  feel  so  much  bf  sout 
myself.    I  don'i  get  depressed  the  way  I  used  to  when  I  wasn't  working. 
Many  things  have  changed  for  Brian  and  me  since  I  went  off  welfare.  Last 
summer,  we  took  our  first  vacation  together.    We  went  to  the  Cape  for  a 
few  days.    Brian  was  able  to  have  karate  lessons  this  year.     (He  saw  the 
Karate  Kid  twice!)  and,  best  of  all  -  for  me  anyway  -  we  were  able  to 
move  Out  of  a  very  dangerous  neighborhood  into  a  nice  apartment  where  I 
feel  my  son  is  safe  playing  outdoors. 

Just  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  I  was  asked  to  attend  a  news  conference 
in  Worcester  with  Governor  Dukakis  at  Norton  Cocpany. 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision  to  come  forward  and  announce  to  the  whole  world 
that  I  was  once  on  welfare.    But,  X  did  it  for  one  reason:     I  wanted  other 
women  to  know  about  the  opportunities  I  had  through  this  program.    I  wanted 
other  women  to  know  that  instead  of  forcing  people  into  Jobs  they  weren't 
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ready  for  or  couldn't  afford  to  live  on  -  the  Welfare  Department  was 
actually  offering  'i  helping  hand  -  and  a  service. 

I  am  here  today  to  ask  the  Congress  to  look  closely  at  ET  -  and  the  WIN 
program  which  provides  the  federal  funds  for  it  -  and  save  this  program. 
ET  helped  me  get  out  of  poverty  because  I  was  able  to  get  training. 
Without  that  training,  i  would  be  working  in  a  low  wage  Job  -  or  I  would 
never  have  gotten  off  welfare.    Because  I  have  a  skill  that  is  marketable, 
I  <now  I  will  never  be  in  the  position  I  was  six  years  ago.    I  will  always 
be  able  to  get  a  Job.     Funding  for  ET  is  well  spent.    This  year.  1  saved 
the  s..atc  of  Massachusetts  and  the  federal  govern^aent  approximately  $6,000 
and  that  doesn't  include  the  taxes  I  paid.     ET  it  a  good  investment. 
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Mr.  Dukakis.  Rosemarie's  situation  was  a  little  different.  She 
happens  to  live  in  the  same  community  that  Dawn  does.  She  had, 
worked  previously  but  had  been  on  welfare  for  3  years  but  she  is 
now  a  claims  representative  for  an  HMO  in  the  Worcester  area 
and  I  would  like  her,  with  your  permission,  to  talk  a  little  about 
what  ET  has  meant  to  her  and  how  it  worked  for  her. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSEMARIE  ACEVEDO,  FALLON  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  PLAN,  FORMER  PARTICIPANT,  MASSACHUSETTS  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING  CHOICES  PROGRAM 

Ms.  AcEVEDO.  The  ET  Program  to  me— has  helped  me  as  far  as 
living  better— I  mean  I  just  could  rtot  get  by  every  2  weeks  with 
what  they  were  sending  me. 

I  went  to  ET  and  within  a  week  and  a  half  I  was  placed  on  a  job 
and  started  working  and — I  do  not  think  I  can  ever  go  back  to  wel- 
fare after  being  through  the  ET  Program. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  You  did  not  have  any  training,  Rosemarie?  This 
was  the  first  choice  for  you? 

Ms.  AcEVEDO.  No;  I  went  straight  into  a  job. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Can  you  describe  your  joh— what  you  are  doing  at 
Fallon?  ^ 

Ms.  AcEVEDO.  I  am  a  claims  analj'st.  I  process  bills  outside  of  the 
clinic— meaning  providers— people  go  to  different  hospitals  and  so 
forth  and  I  process  the  bills. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  plan? 

Ms.  AcEVEDO.  Yes,  I  am,  me  and  my  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  So  you  and  your  children  are  part  of  the  HMO? 

Ms.  AcEVEDO.  Yes. 

[The  prepared  statemei?t  of  Ms.  Acevedo  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 


RQSEMARIE  ACEVEDQ 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subconaiittee ,  my  name  Is  Rosemarie  Acevedo. 
1  am  24  years  old,  and  I  work  as  a  claims  analyst  for  the  Fallon  Coimunity 
Health  Plan  in  Worcester. 

I  was  on  welfare  for  three  years.     I  went  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  when  my  daughter  Paula  was  born. 

I  have  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma  and  before  I  went  on  welfare  I 
had  work  experience  as  a  secretary  and  police  dispatcher.    I  was  really 
trapped  on  welfare.    I  loved  my  daughter  Paula  very  much,  but  I  was  not  happy 
living  on  welfare »  staying  home  all  day. 

I  had  heard  about  the  ET  progiam  a  year  ago  last  May  through  a  friend,  who 
told  me  that  I  could  get  help  getting  a  Job.    So  I  asked  for  help  -  and  one 
week  later  I  had  a  job.    The  people  who  work  with  ET  were  very  helpful  and 
they  made  me  feel  confident. 

1  was  asked  once,  what  is  the  best  thing  about  ET,  and  I  have  a  very  simple 
answer  for  that  -  I'm  working. 

As  a  claims  analyst  at  Fallon  Community  Health  Plan  in  Worcester,  I  am 
earning  more  than  twice  what  I  received  on  welfare,     ^aula  and  I  have 
excellent  health  care  benefits.    And  1  love  my  work. 
It  isn't  easy  to  tell  the  world  you  were  on  welfare.     But,  like  Dawn 
Lawson,  I  wanted  other  women  to  know  about  the  opportunities  that  are 
3 'a liable  through  ET.     Programs  like  this  should  be  expanded,  not  cut. 
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Tlicre  are  vcy  few  opportunities  that  cooe  along  to  help  you  get  out  of  poverty. 


ET  cane  along  for  roe  and  it  works. 
I  would  like  to  close  with  one  story. 

There  is  a  oyth  that  once  someone  is  on  welfare,  they  are  always  on  welfare. 
I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  is  not  true. 

Three  mont.is  ago.  I  had  another  baby,  a  little  girl  naned  Taraika.    I  took 
ny  materity  leave  and  then  carae  back  to  work.     It's  not  easy  supporting 
two  children  with  the  cost  of  daycare  and  all. 

Not  too  long  ago,  soaeone  in  my  family  suggested  I  go  back  on  welfare 
for  awhile. 

And  do  you  know  what  I  said?    No  way!  I  am  never  going  back  on  welfare. 
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Mr.  Dukakis.  Now  Gil,  you  have  hired  some  ET  people.  You  are 
a  younger  company,  but  a  company  that  now  has  several  hundred 
employees.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  experience  with 
those  ET  employees  now  at  work  and  how  you  see  the  program. 

STATEMENT  OF  GILBERT  A.  BARRETT,  JR,  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
FINANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  K&M  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Tom  mentioned  that  his  company  was  a  Fortune 
500  company.  We  are  much  smaller,  and  I  thin'i  the  program 
means  a  lot  more  to  us  so  we  will  say  that  we  are  a  misfortu''  *K) 
company.  I  have  broken  this  down  into  two  basic  sectors.  Tt  is 
the  human  element  involved  in  the  program  as  Dawn  and  i,.^^e- 
marie  have  kind  of  alluded  to  and  then  there  are  the  economic  fac- 
tors. For  K&M  Electronics,  and  I  think  common  in  the  State,  we 
have  received  several  second  and  third  generation  welfare  recipi- 
ents, people  who  have  grown  up  in  a  mode  of  receiving  and  exf^ect^ 
ing  to  receive  public  assistance.  When  we  get  these  people  we  find 
out  that  they  are  much  more  motivated  than  the  average  unem- 
ployed person. 

They  are  also  trained,  much  more  productive  than  bringing  in 
someone  off  the  street  and  beyond  our  company  "ve  have  lost  some 
people  in  this  program,  but  we  found  they  have  opportunities  out^ 
side  of  our  company  so  we  have  taken  second  and  third  generation 
people  and  put  them  back  into  the  job  market. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  last  summer— it  was  my 
first  exposure  to  the  Governor's  program— and  some  of  the  partici- 
'^/t  nts  in  the  program  were  basically  listening  to  these  ladies  talk 
about  what  the  program  has  done  for  them. 

I  can  honestly  say  it  brought  a  tear  to  my  eye,  listening  to  Dawn 
talk  about  being  able  to  buy  birthday  presents  for  her  son,  or 
Christmas  presents. 

That  means  a  lot,  I  think,  to  thes.^  ladies  and  to  their  self-esteem. 
They  are  not  relying  on  the  public.  The  economics  for  K&M  Elec- 
tronics, in  particular,  when  we  receive  these  people  they  are  targets 
ed-jobs  tax  credit  are  certifiable  so  that  we  receive  an  additional 
benefit. 

One  of  the  statistics  that  Governor  Dukakis  has  provided  in  the 
charts  which  are  in  the  record,  is  the  fact  that  for  the  17,000  place- 
ments that  the  Commonwealth  has  made  and  saved  $50  million, 
bear  in  mind  that  that  does  not  reflect  the  savings  for  medicaid, 
the  savings  for  housing  subsidies— I  calculate  it  out  because  I  am  a 
bean  counter— that  17,000  mothers  that  are  earning  wages  now 
have  become  productive  taxpayers  and  in  a  very  meager  15-percent 
tax  bracket— 10-percent  Federal  and  our  5-percent  State  tax — that 
has  generated  $21  million  of  tax  dollars  and  those  numbers  are  not 
reflected  in  the  $50  million  of  net  savings  which  I  believe,  essen- 
tially, reflect  food  stamps— AFDC. 

I  think  the  Governor's  number  and  Commissioner  Atidns' 
number  is  conservative  at  best.  In  terms  of  the  Government  consid- 
ering a  reduction  of  funding  in  this  program,  my  personal  opinion 
as  a  private  sector  businessman,  both  the  country  and  the  Com- 
monwealth would  suffer  severely. 

I  guess  that  is  what  it  has  meant  to  us. 
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Mr.  Dukakis.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  finish  up  by  anticipate 
ing  what  may  be  one  of  your  questions,  which  I  have  hewi  both 
here  and  across  the  country,  and  that  is,  "OK,  Dukakis,  but  you 
have  a  3.7-percent  unemployment  rate.  Does  that  not  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  you  have  been  succe^Ful?  " 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  believe  so.  For  one  thing  we 
had— this  is  our  ace  photographer,  Brian  Lawson  who  happens  to 
be  the  son  of  Dawn  Lawson— for  one  thing  during  my  firet  term, 
not  untypicalW,  even  while  we  were  coming  out^  the  1975  reces- 
sion and  rapidly  reducing  unemployment  and  creating  250,000  jobs 
between  1975  and  1979,  our  welfare  caseload  went  up. 

If  you  look  at  the  charts  10  and  11  on  the  exhibit  that  you  have 
before  you,  those  two  charts  reflect  the  fact  that  in  the  current  re- 
covery we  have  had  exactly  the  same  phenomenon  in  most  of  our 
n^or  States. 

I  am  sorry.  Congressman  Armey,  that  Texas  is  at  the  top  here  in 
terms  of  that  but  we  have  been  at  the  top  on  some  of  these  num- 
bers too  and  not  too  long  ago  and  I  know  what  it  involves  but  note 
that,  psuticularly,  on  chart  11  that  while  unemployment  has  gone 
down  significantly  in  a  number  of  these  nuuor  States,  the  AjFDC 
caseload  has  gone  up  in  most  of  them,  includmg  New  York,  Texas, 
and  California.  Note  also,  on  chart  9,  that  even  in  the  face  of  this 
very  healthy  economy,  we  have  projected  an  AFDC  caseload  in- 
crease of  93,000— up  to  93,000  if  the  usual  trends  had  occurred  and 
are  reflected  in  some  of  these  other  States. 

In  fact,  our  caseload  is  down  to  84,000  and  still  coming  down  and 
there  is  only  one  reason  that  we  can  possibly  assign  to  that  and 
that  is  the  BT  Program. 

Simply  having  a  healthier  economy  is  no  guarantee  that  you  are 
going  to  be  successful  when  it  comes  to  helping  welfare  recipients 
get  back  to  work  and  I  think  these  charts  reflect  that.  We  would  be 
happy  to  take  any  of  your  questions. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much.  First,  let  me  apologize  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  buzzers  will  sound  at  any  time, 
calling  us  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  and  if  that  happens  we  will  simplv 
take  a  recess  for  perhaps  10  minuter  or  so  and  then  we  wifi 
resume.  We  have  no  control,  nor  can  we  predict  when  that  is  going 
to  happen. 

Let  me  start— Ms.  Lawson — by  asking  a  couple  of  backgroimd 

auestions,  if  you  do  not  mind.  Tell  us,  if  you  wilf  each  pf  you,  how 
id  you  find  your  way  onto  welfare. 

Ms.  Lawson.  I  had  just  mtten  out  of  high  school  and  I  got  preg- 
nant. After  I  had  my  son  I  did  not  have  any  marketable  skills  at 
all.  I  just  did  not  even  have  time  to  have  a  job  so  I  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  go  on  welfare. 

I  did  not  have  any  day  care.  There  was  no  way  that  I  could  work 
unless  the  job  would  let  me  take  him  to  work  on  my  back. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And  were  you  the  head  of  the  household  at  that 
point*^ 

M:,.  Lawson.  I  was  living  at  home  with  my  mother  at  the  time 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  she  did  let  me  stay  at  home  b^use  I 
could  never  have  survived. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And  what  other  kinds  of  jobs  had  you  had  prior  to 
your  taking  the  typing  course  and  then  finding  yourself  in  ET? 
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Ms.  lawson.  Really  nothing.  I  had  taken  a  iob  for  a  few  months 
as  a  nurse's  aide,  but  for  medical  reasons  I  had  to  stop  that. 
Mr.  Weiss.  And  you  were  on  welfare  for  a  total  of  how  long? 
Ms.  Lawson.  About  %Vz  years. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Acevedo. 

Ms.  Acevedo.  Well,  I  was  living  at  home  and  circumstances  hap- 
pened and  I  became  pregnant.  I  had  no — I  should  not  say  I  had  no- 
where to  go  because  my  mom  always  welcomed  me  home  but  I  just 
did  not  feel  it  was  my  mom's  responsibility  so  I  decided  to  move  out 
on  my  own.  I  did  work  for  a  little  while  but  as  Dawn  says,  as  far  as 
day  care  goes,  especially  at  her  age— just  months— there  was  really 
no  one  that  would  care  to  take  care  of  a  baby — changing  diapers 
and  keeping  up  with  the  time  as  far  as  feeding — so  I  had  to  quit 
and  the  only  thing  I  had  left  was  to  go  on  welfare  in  order  to  feed 
my  little  girl. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Then  how  long  were  you  on  welfare? 

Ms.  Acevedo.  I  was  cn  welfare  for  2Vz  years. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  just  wanted  to  pui  the  back- 
ground in  because  we  had  t^imony  yesterday,  indicating  exactly 
that  kind  of  pattern. 

It  is  always  much  more  effective  and  important  when  we  see 
what  human  things  were  tied  into  it.  Governor,  tyll  us  if  you 
would,  how  you  think  the  proposal  of  the  administration  would 
impact  on  your  program. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Well,  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  if  you  take 
away  our  WIN  money  and  our  emplojrment  service  money — by  tar- 
geting the  funds  in  a  way  that  denies  them  to  States  like  ours  that 
are  doing  relatively  well  economically — ^you  would  be  taking  two 
legs  out  of  a  three-l^ged  stool. 

Some  people  have  said  to  me,  "Well,  will  the  State  fill  the  gap?" 
I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  States,  as  you  know,  have  to  bal- 
ance their  budgets.  Between  trying  to  help  our  local  communities 
and  provide  for  public  education  and  infrastructure  and  a  variety 
of  other  things,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much  we  can  put  into  the 
program. 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  a  Federal-State  partnership  in  provid- 
ing welfare  benefits  to  the  needy  for  a  long  time  and  I  guess  it  is 
going  to  continue  for  a  good  long  time — I  believe  it  should;  it  is  ap- 
propriate, to  be  sure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  share  the  cost  of 
welfare,  I  do  think,  as  I  said  during  my  testimony,  there  is  a  very 
strong  argument  that  we  also  should  participate  in  some  land  of 
sharing  in  these  kinds  of  effoits. 

As  it  turns  out,  we  are  putting  about  three  times  as  much  State 
money  into  the  program  as  we  are  getting  from  WIN  but  that  $8 
million  is  very  important  and  the  emplo3mient  service  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Remember  that  Rosemarie  did  not  go  to  a  training  program;  she 
went  directly  through  the  placement  method  and  that  is  primarily 
through  our  job  service,  which  has  been  increasingly  effective 
under  Kris  Demong's  leadership.  She  is  here  today  and  she  will  be 
happy  to  tell  vou  about  that. 

I  just  think  that,  in  terms  of  cost  effectiveness  and  equity,  as 
well  as  the  reality  of  limited  resources  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
a  Federal  investment  in  these  efforts  is  a  very  sound  one. 
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It  seems  to  me  it  is  uo  to  the  Congress  to  decide  whether  or  not 
in  making  that  investment,  you  want  to  tailor  it  in  a  way  to  en- 
courage States  to  do  this  kind  of  a  program.  I  gather  there  are 
some  States  where  perhaps  WIN  money  is  not  used  as  effectively 
as  it  should  be.  Now,  that  is  a  judgment,  it  seems  to  me,  for  Con- 
gress, but  the  general  propositix^n  that  we  should  share  in  making 
these  investments  in  people,  I  think,  is  almost  indisputable.  I  would 
hope  that  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  Federal  deficit  you  would  un- 
derstand that  if  done  right,  we  can  significantly  reduce  welfare 
caseloads  and  save  you  and  us  a  lot  of  money.  WIN  represents  a 
fairly  modest  investment  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Weiss.  One  of  the  aspects  ^f  the  administration's  proposal  is, 
over  a  3-year  period,  to  b.ing  up  to  75  percent  the  proportion  of  the 
caseload  seen  in  some  way  or  another  impacted  by  the  program.  Do 
you  have  any  figures  indicating  what  percentage  of  your  welfare 
caseload  participates  in  your  ET  Choice  Program? 

Mr.  Dukakis.  I  have  to  turn  to  my  welfare  commissioner  for  that 
number.  Chuck? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Fifty  percent.  Governor. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Are  registei-ed? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Are  participating  

Mr.  Dukakis.  OK. 

Mr.  Atkins  [continuing].  In  the  program  but  half  that  number 
would  not  count  because  what  the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
posed would  not  allow  us  to  use  T  te  funds  for  training  or  educa- 
tion programs  such  as  what  Dawn  went  through.  Under  tne  pro- 
posed Federal  definition,  we  would  probably  not  even  make  25-per- 
cent participation. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  There  is  a  kind  of  bizarre  twist  in  what  is  being 
proposed  here  as  I  understand  it,  if  State  funds  go  into  education 
and  training,  then  those  people  do  not  qualify  as  part  of  the  75  per- 
cent participating,  is  that  it  Chuck? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Right. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Now  !iow  much  sense  that  makes  is  beyond  me, 
but  again,  encouraging  States  to  do  this  kind  of  thing,  locking  them 
into  certain  percentages  which  may  be  unrealistic  and  which  may 
force  them  to  go  back  to  workfare— which  frankly,  does  not  work- 
is  not  the  right  approach.  It  did  not  work  for  us  and  it  does  not 
work  for  any  State  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Will  you  expand  on  that — why  is  your  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram— your  Choices  Program,  if  you  will,  working  and  why  did  the 
Mandatory  Program  not  work? 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Well,  for  one  thing,  workfare  typically  does  not  in- 
volve real  jobs.  When  you  are  forcing  people  to  work  off  their  ^ve^ 
fare  grant,  you  are  kind  of  £  cratching  around  looking  for  any  kind 
of  job  that  is  a  job.  But  the.  re  is  no  sense  of  the  future  there.  I 
mean  there  is  no  sense  that  wo  are  training  people  for  real  employ- 
ment that  is  going  to  make  them  permanently  self-sufficient  and 
lift  them  out  of  a  condition  of  dependency  on  a  long-term  basis. 

I  think,  as  both  Tom  and  Gil  have  pointed  out,  the  people  that 
we  send  to  them  and  that  we  ask  them  to  employ,  are  people  who 
are  coming  to  thcui,  not  because  somebody  clubbed  them  off  the 
welfare  rolls,  but  because  they  have  been  encouraged,  they  have 
been  supported,  and  they  have  received  supportive  services. 
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Typically,  workfare  does  not  include  day  care,  does  not  include 
tr<insportation  allowances.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  if  you  tell 
somebody,  "Look,  we  want  you  to  go  to  work  but  the  day  you  go  to 
work  you  are  going  to  lose  medical  benefits  for  your  kids,'^  it  is  not 
exactly  an  incentive  that  encourages  people  to  seek  employment. 
We  have  tried  to  deal  with  all  of  those  things  in  designing  the  pro- 
gram and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  worked  so  well  and 
continues  to  be  a  very  cost-effective  program. 

But,  frankly,  I  do  not  know  of  a  workfare  program  in  the  country 
that  has  been  particularly  successful  and  I  tlunk  it  is  because  it 
has  lacked  the  support  services.  It  is  a  punitive,  club-them-off-the- 
rolls  approach  and  I  think  the  difference  here  is  that  we  are  taking 
a  very  different  approach  and  it  is  working. 

Mr.  Weiss.  In  your  testimony  you  indicated  that  you  had  17,000 
people  workiug  in  this  program  and  that  you  have  a  waiting  list 
for  some  othcT  20,000  wanting  to  get  on,  so  obviously,  in  your  situa- 
tion, the  mandatory  proposal  would  be  almost  irrelevant.  You  have 
more  business  than  you  can  possibly  handle. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weiss.  What  would  allow  you  to  reach  those  additional  re- 
cipients? 

Mr.  Dukakis.  More  resources.  If  we  had  more  day  care,  if  we  had 
more  training,  if  we  had  additional  money  for  transoortation  allow- 
ances, we  could,  quite  obviously,  accommodate  more  people,  al- 
though my  legislature  has  been  extremely  supportive.  Even  before 
we  started  the  program,  Chet  Atkins,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  before  he  came  to  Congress,  had 
begun  the  process  of  putting  State  money  into  these  kinds  of  sup- 
portive services. 

This  year,  I  thmk,  the  legislature  has  approved  more  than  $10 
million  over  and  above  the  $30  million  that  we  have  already  invests 
ed  in  State  money.  We  are  getting  help  from  the  legislature  but 
our  resources  are  limited.  Obviously,  there  are  many  other  compete 
ing  demands  for  State  funds.  But,  if  we  had  additional  resources  we 
could  put  into  both  training  and  supportive  services,  we  could  ac- 
commodate many  more  people  and  we  could  accelerate  the  process 
of  moving  folks  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Hourihan,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  How  manv 
of  the  welfare  employee-trainees  have  you  in  your  program? 

Mr.  Hourihan.  Right  now,  we  have  six  overall.  We  have  hit  a 
downturn  in  employment  and  for  the  past  3  years  our  employment 
has  remained  stable.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  down  from  where  it  was 
3  years  ago.  I  am  talking  about  Massachusetts  employment  only. 

Our  intention  is,  as  we  move  forward,  to  allocate  a  certain  per- 
centage to  this  program. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And  what  is  the  range  of  jobs  that  you  

Mr.  Hourihan.  The  jobs  we  have  are  all  in  the  clerical,  what  I 
would  call  the  highly  skilled  clerical  area,  ranging  from  secre- 
tary—we have  a  male  in  there  too— who  at  the  very  least  has  word 
processing  skills.  And— if  you  look  at  this— they  are  moving  from 
word  processing  toward  personal  computers  because  for  most  of  our 
ofBcers,  the  secretaries  are  expected  to  be  able  to  operate  a  word 
processor  and  we  are  fairly  well  automated  so  that  many  of  them 
are  working  with  the  PC. 
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These  are  the  skills  we  require  in  the  office.  However,  we  are 
thinking  now  of  moving  toward  other  operations  and  moving 
people  into  jobs  that  require  le??  skills  and  move  toward  an  on-the- 
job  training  routine. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And  what  are  the  salary  range  levels  and  what  are 
the  benefits  that  your  company  provides? 

Mr.  HouRiHAN.  Dav/n,  what  is  your  salary  right  now? 

Ms.  Lawson.  $301  

Mr.  KouRiHAN.  Dollars— that  is  $15,000  per  year  and  you  started 
at? 

Ms.  Lawson.  I  started  at  $12,500. 

Mr.  HouRiHAN.  OK,  Dawn  started  at  $12,500  a  year  and  she  is  up 
to  $15,000.  Her  benefit  package,  totally  company  paid,  includes  a 
total  medical  insurance  plan,  including  HMO  coverage  with  Fallon 
which  is  one  of  the  options,  an  employee  investment  plan,  life  in- 
surance, a  pension  plan  with  IRA  possibilities  and  so  forth. 

We  have  a  full  range  of  benefits  which  approximate  close  to  50 
percent  of  her  salary.  The  other  thing  I  woula  like  to  point  out,  as 
the  Governor  pointed  out,  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  JTPA  council 
so  I  am  involved  on  a  statewide  basis  with  this  particular  program. 
From  a  broad  overview  basis,  I  suppose  I  have  a  hand  in  the  rest  of 
the  jobs  and  I  really  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  the  best  pro- 
gram I  have  ever  been  associated  with. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  close  to  it.  It  raally  works. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Barrett,  what  about  your  company,  how  many 
peo.  le  do  you  have  employed? 

Mr.  Barrett.  Initial  awareness  of  this  program  came  in  about 
April  of  1984,  when  we  were  going  through  a  very  heavy  hiring 
mode.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  grew  from  300  people  to  500  people 
in  tb'^  span  of  6  months,  so  it  was  rather  frantic. 

Aua  we  utilized  the  division  of  employment  services  in  the  Com- 
monv/ealth  to  acsist  us  in  recruiting  people.  We  ended  up  hiring  25 
ET  mothers  in  our  company  at  that  time,  an  employment  level  of 
500. 

Unfortunately,  I  explained  to  Commissioner  Atkins  this  morning, 
we  lost  14.  The  good  news  is  that  not  one  of  those  14  people  went 
back  on  the  welfare  rolls.  They  found  better  jobs. 

We  have  competition  coming  in  from  Digital  Equipment,  a  little 
bigger  than  we  are,  Wang,  Honeywell,  a  lot  of  the  computer-based 
companies  in  the  Boston  area  are  moving  out  to  the  West  and  they 
are  taking  some  of  our  people  because  they  have  better  paying 
power. 

But  nonetheless,  the  point  being  that  here  are  14  people  that  pre- 
viously were  welfare  recipients  who  have  now  gone  into  the  job 
market.  Whether  it  is  at  K&M,  to  our  misfortune  to  lose  them,  they 
have  still  remained  in  the  job  force. 

So  it  has  meant  an  awful  lot  to  us.  The  quality  of  people  that  we 
received  from  the  program,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  contrast, 
because  you  have  asked  this  question  of  the  Governor  before,  but 
as  a  private  sector  employer,  we  used  to  receive  DES  or  division  of 
employment  placed  employees  before.  These  were  people  that  typi- 
cally stood  in  an  unemployment  line  every  Thursday  or  Wednesday 
and  found  out  that  they  could  not  get  a  job  so  they  could  collect  a 
check. 
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Some  of  them  discovered  that  with  a  certain  number  of  depend- 
ents and  their  base  unemployment  benefit,  they  could  make  more 
sitting  home  than  going  to  work. 

Those  were  the  types  of  people  that  the  Governor  was  mention- 
ing, or  Tom,  that  we  in  the  private  sector  do  not  want.  We  want 
motivated  people  like  Dawn  and  Rosemarie  to  come  out  and  want 
to  go  to  work  and  that  is  the  type  of  people  that  we  have  found  100 
percent  of  the  time  in  this  program. 

It  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  that  works.  And  my  offer  still 
holds.  Governor,  if  you  give  us  all  you  can  get  because  we  are  very 
refreshed  by  the  program. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  could  ask  many  more  questions  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  only  one  more  question.  I  know  that  we  all  have  time  concerns 
and  I  want  Mr.  Armey  to  have  a  chance  to  ask  some  questions  too. 

Governor,  many  women  leave  AFDC  fo."  employment  and  lose 
medicaid  and  day  care,  thereby  jeopardizing  the  move  to  independ- 
ence. How  do  you  deal  with  the  transition? 

Mr.  Dukakis.  We  try  to  continue  that  for  up  to  a  year  after  em- 
ployment. N9W  as  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  70  percent  of 
our  ET  participants,  as  in  the  case  of  both  Dawn  and  Rosemarie, 
get  full  health  benefits  as  part  of  their  employment  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  what  Gil  said,  that  $50  million  savings  does  not  include 
medicaid. 

It  is  exclusive  of  that  but  we  do  continue  medicaid  for  certain 
participants  and  day  care  as  well  for  up  to  a  year.  The  assumption 
is  that  over  the  course  of  that  12  months  people  will  be  able  to  pay 
for  their  own  health  benefits  if  necessary  and  to  make  reasonable 
arrangements  for  day  care. 

But  clearly,  if  we  are  going  to  encourage  people  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  a  condition  of  dependency,  you  cannot  stop  all  of  this  the  day 
they  go  to  work.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  that  would  be  more  dis- 
couraging. So  what  we  try  to  do  is  provide  for  that  transition  and 
to  ensure  that  for  at  least  a  year  they  have  that  kind  of  support 
and  then,  of  course,  we  expect  them  to  move  on  and  become  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Armey. 

Mr.  Armey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed 
that  Ms.  Lawson  has  brought  a  fine  looking  young  photographer 
with  her  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  would  like  for  us  to  encour- 
age him  to  understand  that  it  is  quite  common  for  photographers 
to  move  about  and  take  pictures  if  they  like  and  if  he  wants  to 
come  up  front  and  get  a  picture  of  his  mother,  it  certainly  will  not 
bother  me  while  I  am  aslang  questions. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Absolutely.  Did  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Lawson? 

Mr.  Armey.  Just  feel  free  to  move  about  and  feel  as  comfortable 
as  you  like.  Ms.  Lawson,  you  have  answered  some  of  my  questions. 
Do  you  have  a  high  school  education? 

Ms.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr,  Armey.  And  I  think  you  indicated  that  you  had  participated 
in  some  other  program  of  training— I  think  you  said  you  had  en- 
rolled in  a  typing  course? 

Ms.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armey.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  first  been  introduced  to 
the  concept  by  the  Mandatory  Workfare  Program? 
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Ms.  Lawson.  Yes.  I  had  gone  down  to  get  reevaluated  at  the  wel- 
fare office.  You  bring  down  rent  receipts  and  your  bank  book— vou 
bring  everything  down  and  they  do  a  check  to  make  sure  you  are 
not  putting  more  money  in  the  bank  or  whatever  than  what  you 
are  getting  from  AFDC  and  that  is  when  they  told  me  I  had  to  go 
upstairs  on  the  fifth  floor  to  sign  up  for  this  program  and  I  said, 
"Well,  is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  besides  this?"  I  had  taken 
some  secretarial  courses  when  I  was  in  high  school  and  they  said, 
"Why  don't  you  go  down  to  the  adult  learning  center— it  is  a  place 
where  anybody  can  go  and  they  have  different  courses,  you  get 
your  GED  test  done  there."  So  I  did  go  down  and  I  asked  to  be  put 
in  a  typing  course  they  were  holding  there. 

From  there  they  started  a  speed  writing  course  which  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  also  and  from  there  I  was  introduced  to  the  word  proc- 
essing course. 

Mr.  Armey.  OK,  and  this  is  before  you  became  involved  with  the 
current  Choice  Program? 
Ms.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armey.  Another  thing,  you  made  a  comment  that  being  on 
welfare  was  very  humiliating  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  that, 
which  has  been  one  of  my  concerns  about  the  way  we  handle  that 
in  this  country  for  years.  I  have  always  made  the  comment  that 
there  .is  no  reason  why  someone  on  welfare  should  be  a  marked 
person. 

You  also  made  the  comment  that  when  faced  with  the  choice  of 
mandatory  workfare  and  staying  on  welfare,  that  you  found  that 
the  mandatory  workfare  would  also  be  humiliating  and  I  concluded 
it  would  be  even  more  humiliating  because  you  apparently  made 
the  choice  to  stay  on  welfare,  is  that  right? 

Ms.  Lawson.  Yes;  the  Workfare  Program— the  one  they  wanted 
to  put  me  into—hand  you  a  newspaper  and  sit  you  down  at  a  desk 
with  about  20  other  women  and  you  call  and  beg  for  interviews. 
You  have  to  go  to  at  least  two  interviews  a  day  and  they  call  these 
places  to  check  to  see  if  vou  have  gone  and  so  automatically  you 
are  marked. 

If  they  even  took  you  on  as  an  employee,  they  know  that  you  are 
forced  to  go  and  take  a  job  there  and  that  is  why  I  found  that  to  be 
too  humiliating. 

Mr.  Armey.  You  stayed  on  welfare  for  6y2  years.  I  take  it  the 
need  for  child  care  was  probably  a  very  important  part  of  that? 

Ms.  Lawson.  Yes  it  was.  After  being  on  a  few  years  you  start  to 
feel  less  about  yourself.  You  do  not  feel  you  are  smart  enough  or 
that  anybody  is  going  to  want  you. 

Mr.  Armey.  OK.  I  am  trying  to  understand  why  mandatory 
workfare  would  be  so  unacceptable  as  compared  to  this  choice.  An- 
other thing  I  am  wondering  about,  because,  obviously,  both  of  you 
young  ladies  have  certainly  made  a  fine  presence  here  today  and 
what  I  am  guessing  about  is  that  you  may  have  been  the  cream  of 
the  crop  in  terms  of  educational  background  and  perhaps  in  terms 
of  social  skills.  And  I  am  also  wondering  what  we  do  with  people 
who  have  not  had  a  high  school  education  and  perhaps  are  lacking 
in  social  skills.  Obviously  we  want  to  have  a  program  that  can 
spread  its  influence  across  others.  And  I  am  trying  to  get  a  fix  on 
this  because  you  also  made  a  comment,  I  think,  rightly  so,  com- 
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pared  to  the  work  you  are  doing  now,  which  is  very  rewarding,  you 
would  rather  disparage  the  possibility  that  you  may  have  ended  up 
flipping  hamburgers. 
Ms.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armey.  Is  it  possible  that  there  may  be  people  who  would  be 
lacking  the  ability  to  achieve  the  secretarial  skills,  work  processing 
skills,  and  that  flipping  hamburgers  may  be  indeed  be  the  best 
option  that  they  might  be  able?  to  hope  for?  At  least  it  is  an  entry 
job. 

Ms.  Lawson.  Well  that  is  batter  than  having  them  stay  home  on 
welfare.  There  are  jobs  that  are  interesting  which  do  not  need  a 
high  IQ.  There  is  work  for  anj  one  who  wants  it. 

But  I  cannot  see  them  forcing  you  because  if  they  try  to  force 
you  into  something  then  they  are  going  to  go  out  and  have  another 
baby  and  that  is  a  very  common— it  is  very,  very  common.  They 
will  tell  you.  "They  are  not  going  to  force  me  to  work.  I  am  just 
going  to  have  another  baby.'  So  that  is  also  going  to  cost  the 
Government  more  money  because  you  a:e  bringing  another  baby 
into  the  world  and  it  is  going  to  be  another  5  or  6  years  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  support  this  woman  with  an  extra  child. 

Mr.  Armey.  Well  that  is  very  interesting  because,  Mr.  Barrett, 
you  made  a  comment  earlier  too,  that,  "Some  people  would  rather 
stay  home  on  welfare  than  work  at  some  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  for 
which  they  can  qualify.**  In  fact,  we  do  know,  for  example,  abbut 
the  150-percent  tax  rate.  And  as  you  know  many  of  us  have  criti- 
cized the  traditional  welfare  approach  in  America. 

For  example,  I,  myself  for  20  years  and  interestingly  enough,  T 
have  had  a  great  many  people  criticize  me  for  levying  the  criticism 
so  I  find  it  rather  interesting  that  you  are  suggesting  today  that, 
indeed,  perhaps  some  reform  in  the  Welfare  Program,  as  is  cur- 
rently constitut^ed,  to  take  av/ay  the  work  penalty  where  they 
would  lose  their  benefits. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  I  feel  like  I  perceive  here.  Governor,  is 
that  you  have  a  very  good  program  that  works  very  well  with 
peoi^le  with  the  kinds  of  skills  that  we  see  in  these  two  young 
ladies  here.  But  I  really  fear  that  perhaps  it  would  not  work  so 
well  for  those  foUis  that  we  traditionally  refer  to  as  the  hardcore 
unemployed  with  a  lack  of  skills. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Let  me,  respectfully,  disagree  with  that.  There  are 
a  great  many  people  among  those  17,000  that  did  not  have  a  high 
school  education.  I  do  not  know  what  that  percenteige  is  and  wheth- 
er we  have  it  available.  Chuck  

Mr.  Atkins.  Chart  No.  3,  Governor,  shows  over  10  percent  of  the 
placements  to  date  were  people  who  did  not  have  a  high  school 
education  before  they  took  a  job. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  of  the  unique 
aspects  of  the  program.  If  somebody  is  an  ET  participant— remem- 
ber that  people  have  to  register  for  this— and  we  do  this  prelimi- 
nary assessment,  if  one  of  the  things  that  is  lacking  is  a  high 
school  education  then  one  of  the  choices— as  part  of  the  program — 
is  getting  your  GED.  It  is  a  beginning  to  take  some  literacy  and 
basic  adult  education  and  so  on.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  met  a 
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number  of  ET  participants  who  were  not  high  school  graduates.  I 
would  not  be  surprised,  Gil,  if  some  of  your  25  did  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma,  do  j'ou  know? 

Mr.  Barrett,  Yes,  sir.  We  had,  I  believe,  of  the  25,  almost  50  per- 
cent of  them  did  not  have  a  high  school  education  and  I  also  would 
take  exception— I  have  a  specific  example  if  interested— these 
young  ladies  do  very  well  represent  the  Commonwealth.  Because 
^ve  have  25  people  and  I  am  familiar  with  them,  one  case  in  par- 
ticular was  a  black  girl  with  a  seventh  grade  education  who  was  so 
excited  over  the  program  and  the  key  to  her  excitement  was  she 
had  a  choice. 

She  was  not  forced  into  the  hamburger  stand  j]ust  to  get  her  off 
the  welfare  role.  She  had  a  choice  and  that  choice  included  some 
job  skill  training  and  an  opportunity  to  go  back  to  high  school. 

She  left  me  about  4  months  ago  and  promised  that  she  was 
coming  back  to  replace  my  secretary  in  a  year  and  a  half.  That  is 
motivation  and  that  girl  comes  from  a  third  generation  welfare 
family. 

1  do  not  think  these  girls  are  atypical.  I  think  they  are  exempla- 
ry of  the  program. 

Mr.  Armey.  OK  and  that  is  what  I  was  wondering. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  And  remember,  the  point  is  that  as  part  of  this 
range  of  choices,  in  making  the  assessment  of  the  individual  ET 
particippnt,  if  what  is  needed  is  additional  education,  then  that  is 
part  of  cheir  plan.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  essential  if  they 
are  going  to  do  what  they  want  to  do  and  what  we  hope  they  can 
do.  In  other  cases,  and  l  think  Gil's  experience  is  typical,  where 
many  of  his  ET  participants  are  production  workers  who  may  not 
necessarily  require  a  high  school  diploma  to  do  the  job  and  do  it 
well,  it  is  kind  of  a  reverse  motivation.  Get  the  job  first,  you  start 
making  money  and  then  you  say,  "OK,  production  is  interesting 
but  now  I  am  going  to  go  back  and  start  doing  what  Dawn  is 
doing,''  and  so  it  works  the  other  way.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  program. 

You  do  have  this  kind  of  motivation  working  both  ways. 

Mr.  Armey.  I  guess  I  would  like  to  explore  why  it  is  your  feeling 
that  the  Mandatory  Workfare  Program  failed.  Because  we  are  not 
giving  these  choices? 

Mr.  Dukakis.  No  range  of  choice,  no  real  assessment  of  the  indi- 
vidual's skills,  needs,  potential,  no  child  care,  no  guarantee  that  if 
your  employer  does  not  provide  health  insurance,  that  medical  ben- 
efits will  continue  for  at  least  some  period  of  time  after  employ- 
ment, you  put  all  of  these  things  together  and  it  should  not  sur- 
prise us  that  our  retention  rate,  at  least  in  the  effort  we  made  in 
my  first  administration  was  something  like  30  percent.  Incidentally 
it  was  limited,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  two  parent  families. 

Also,  workfare  often  means— and  again,  I  guess  every  State  has  a 
different  approach— working  off  a  grant  so  you  get  a  public  service 
job.  Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  in  some  cases  tlmt  may  not  lead  to 
something  else  but  what  we  have  tried  to  do  was  design  something 
that  was  real  and  meaningful  from  the  beginning  and  say  to 
people,  "You  are  somebody  who  can  make  something  of  yourself 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  provide  a  range  of  choice  that  is  tailored 
to  your  particular  needs." 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Gcvemor,  just  for  clarification— I  think  that  some- 
times you  use  terms  that  we  are  so  familiar  with  but  others  may 
not  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  them.  When  you  say,  "oppor- 
tunities for  choice,"  you  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  people  have 
the  right  to  determine  whether  they  want  to  be  hamburger  cooks 
or  astronauts.  What  you  are  providing  by  way  of  choice  is  the  op- 
portunity to  get  training  or  go  back  to  school  or  to  go  to  an  appren- 
tice job  position — is  that  what  you  

Mr.  Dukakis.  All  with  a  view  to  leaving  welfare  and  becoming 
employed  and  a  wage  earner. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And  the  Mandatory  Workfare  Program,  in  fact, 
simply— the  only  opportunity  there  was  to  go  out  and  try  to  get  a 
job  with  a  particular  

Mr.  Dukakis.  Workfare  usually  means  one  of  two  things.  Either 
you  work  off  your  grant  in  some  kind  of  public  service  job  at  the 
minimum  wage,  or  you  go  to  one  of  these  job  clubs  and  you  are 
given  a  telephone  book  and  somebody  watches  you  while  you  make 
your  phone  calls  and  presumably  go  out  and  get  interviewed. 

Mr.  Armey.  That  is  what  Ms.  Lawson  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  That  is  what  Dawn  was  involved  in. 

Mr.  Armey.  If  I  might,  because  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much 
time — I  do  have  two  more  questions.  Is  it  possible — when  you  origi- 
nally tried  workfare— that  the  practices  of  the  workfare  counselors 
might  have  been  biased  in  favor  of  a  failure  for  that  approach?  I 
have  heard  a  few  things  about  that  attempt  and  in  particular  two 
things  that  people  were  told  as  they  came  in  to,  ''never  take  the 
first  job  offered  to  them  and  never  accept  employment  in  a  fast 
food  restaurant." 

I  wonder  if  that  kind  of  counseling  and  advice  did  prevail  and  if 
so,  would  that  have  biased  in  favor  of  failure  for  tne  Workfare  Pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Dukakis.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  administration  that  both 
succeeded  and  preceded  me  in  view  of  my  own  departure  for  4 
years.  I  can  tell  you  what  these  job  clubs  were  like  in  my  first  ad- 
ministration and  we  attempted  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  was  encourag- 
ing. People  had  to  show  up  and  they  had  to  spend  at  least  8  hours 
participating  in  one  of  these  job  clubs.  They  were  encouraged  to 
accept  employment  that  was  offered  to  them  and  was  available  to 
them. 

We  did  not  try  to  do  it  in  a  punitive  way.  We  also,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  two  parent  families,  tried  the  work-off-your-grant 
approach  with  some  kind  of  public  se.Tice  job  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  a  first  step  into  employment.  But  we  did  everything  we 
could  to  make  it  a  sort  of  supportive  program.  Bear  in  mind  that 
one  of  the  choices  you  have  under  ET  is  immediate  placement. 
Rosemarie  never  went  through  a  training  jirogram.  She  had  a  pre- 
vious job  history.  What  she  needed  was  heip  in  placement  services 
and  within  a  week  and  a  half  she  was  placed. 

That,  obviously,  is  a  preferred  option.  If  we  can  do  it  at  little  or 
no  cost,  we  want  to  do  that.  If  you  have  a  previous  job  history  then 
obviously  one  of  the  recommendations  to  you  may  be  direct  place- 
ment in  a  job  that  fits  your  skills.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  this 
a  lot  better  than  the  lob  clubs.  We  are  providing  the  placement 
services  to  somebody  who  is  job  ready. 
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In  many  of  these  cases,  as  y«.  u  can  see,  we  are  talking  about 
somebody  with  a  seventh  grade  education.  What  is  the  likelihood  of 
that  person  succeeding  through  a  job  club? 

The  beauty  of  ET  is  that  there  is  a  range  of  things  that  we  do 
that  not  only  provides  people  with  confidence  and  motivation  and 
some  skills,  but  brings  them  to  the  job  site  with  the  kind  of  skills 
and  motivation  that  makes  Tom  Hourihan  or  Gil  Barrett  want  to 
hire  them. 

Mr.  Armey.  If  I  may — with  one  final  question— and  certainly, 
Governor,  you  have  put  together  a  very  creative  program  and  the 
results  are  fairly  obvious  with  these  two  cases.  Mr.  Barrett,  you 
talked  about  those  who  do  not  want  to  work— obviously  we  would 
like  to  spread  our  wings  as  wide  as  we  can.  Do  you  have  any  rec- 
ommendations what  we  might  be  able  to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  believe  the  essence  of  this  program  for  the  hard- 
core people  that  have  gone  through  generations  of  welfare  is  the 
education  and  training  portion  of  this  and  that  is  the  very  portion 
of  the  program  that  is  being  jeopardized  in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  a  training  process  whereby  people  with  little  or  no  education 
have  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  have  that  education  and  then 
be  trained  in  a  skill  that  is  compatible  with  their  particular  per- 
sonality and  needs  and  so  on. 

I  think,  under  the  old  Workfare  Program,  where  you  mandate 
that  somebody  does  something — I  think  human  nature  is  such  tliat 
it  resists  somebody  telling  you  what  to  do.  If  I  put  a  pair  of  blue 
socks  out  and  a  pair  of  green  socks  out  and  ask  you  which  pair  you 
would  like.  You  might  pick  the  blue  or  you  might  pick  the  green 
but  if  I  point  to  the  blue  and  say,  "Mr.  Armey  put  the  blue  socks 
on,"  I  think  you  would  like  to  reach  for  the  green. 

I  think  that  is  the  difference  between  a  choic*^  and  a  mandate — it 
is  training  and  education. 

Mr.  Armey.  Thank  you  and  I  want  tx)  thank  the  panel  and  I 
cannot  but  mention,  Ms.  Lawson,  but  as  we  say  in  Texas,  "that  is  a 
mighty  fine  looking  boy  you've  got  there." 

Ms.  Lawson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Rowland  has  just  joined 
us.  I  understand.  Governor,  that  you  have  an  early-on  engagement 
so  just  for  an  acknowledgment  and  fjreeting,  Mr.  Rowland,  i  would 
be  pleased  to  call  on  you  but  I  do  have  to  let  them  go. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Thank  you.  Unfortunately,  I  had  a  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  Governor,  regarding  the  cross  matching  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  very  innovative  program  that  Massachusetts  is 
sponsoring,  it  is  about  welfare  fraud. 

I  basically  wanted  to  know  what  the  administrative  costs  \/ere 
and  the  amount  saved  this  year. 

Mr.  Dukakis.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  like  and  if  you  have 
the  time,  the  commissioner  of  welfare.  Chuck  Atkins,  is  here  and 
he  can  discuss  in  detail  the  way  cross  matching  is  working  or  any- 
thing else.  I  have  to  leave  but  these  folks  do  not  have  to  leave  with 
me.  With  your  permission  

Mr.  Weiss.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  Rowland,  Governor,  thank  you  for  your  participation  and 
congratulations  on  the  work  you  are  doing. 
Mr.  Dukakis.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Ro\yland,  I  think  that  we  will  have  a  very  brief 
response  to  the  question  you  asked.  We  have  GAO  doing  a  full- 
scale  study  on  that.  We  will  be  holding  some  separate  hearings  on 
that,  OK? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  who  exactly  to  refer  the  question  to,  but  in  Massachusetts, 
you  have  had  a  number  of  innovative  programs,  one  that  the  Gov- 
ernor just  testified  about  ana,  indeed,  a  few  years  ago,  you  imple- 
niented  a  cross  matching  program  to  combat  welfare  fraud. 

This  was  very  innovative,  the  first  in  the  country.  An  attempt  to 
find  welfare  recipients  with  excessive  assets  that  are  in  the  AFDC 
or  food  stamp  programs.  An  effort  to  save  those  dollars— Federal 
and  State  dollars.  The  question  I  had  was  very  simple.  At  this 
pomt,  approximately  what  kind  of  dollars  are  you  saving  and  ap- 
proximately what  dre  the  administrati^re  costs  to  run  the  program. 
Very  ballpark  figures,  and  I  would  appreciate  it. 
^  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Rowland,  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, particularly,  in  light  of  Ms.  Lawson*s  testimony,  which  you 
missed  this  morning,  because  she  described  Virhat  it  was  like  to  be 
on  welfare  in  this  country.  And  as  Mr.  Armey  said,  it's  a  shame 
the  way  we  run  welfare  programs  in  this  country  because  of  the 
focus  we  have  taken  in  trying  to  get  at  welfare  fraud. 

I  will  tell  you  that  in  Massachusetts  our  AFDC  error  rate  is 
down  to  an  all-time  low  of  4.1  percent— in  comparison,  I  might  add 
A  i  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  an  error  rate  of  18  percent. 
And  Massachusetts  is  not  alone  in  its  error  reduction  efforts.  Con- 
necticut and  other  States  have  done  very  well  in  reducing  AFDC 
error  rates. 

As  low  as  our  error  rate  is,  the  Federal  Government  says  we 
have  to  get  it  to  3  percent  or  lower.  Now  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
in  th^  country  that  is  as  complex  as  welfare  programs  and  the  way 
we  administer  them  and  to  have  us  get  down  to  that  low  an  error 
rate,  I  think,  is  very  cost-ineffective.  We  will  spend  more  money 
trying  to  get  down  to  that  low  an  error  rate  thah  we  do  on  the 
?,^i?®T.®°^P'°y"^®"^  training  program  in  Massachusetts  or  the 
WIN  Program  nationally. 

I  really  think  it  is  a  \otally  misguided  effort.  I  think  we  have 
rooted  out  a  lot  of  welfare  fraid  in  this  country  and  we  are  still 
suffering  from  the  public's  perception  of  15  years  ago.  I  really 
think  that  needs  to  be  chaiged  and  the  effort  needs  to  be  put  into 
programs  like  this. 

To  imswer  youi  que^^^cn  specifically,  for  every  percentage  point 
that  we  can  reduce  the  error  rate  in  Massachusetts,  we  save  $2.5 
million.  testimony  this  morning  indicated,  this  employment  and 
training  program  saves  $3,000  in  welfare  costs  for  every  recipient 
that  we  place  mto  a  job.  We  have  already  saved  over  $50  million, 
or  20  times  what  we  could  save  by  reducing  that  error  rate  from  4 
percent  to  3  percc.it.  Again,  as  testimony  indicated  this  morning, 
we  really  ne*4  the  continued  cooperation  and  help  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  ^oeople  off  of  welfare  and  into  jobs.  There  has 
been  an  overemphasis  on  fraud.  Let's  stop  treating  welfare  recipi- 
ents m  this  country  the  way  Ms.  Lawson  described  herself  being 
treated.  Lets  give  tiem  some  dignity,  some  money  to  live  on  and 
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then  get  them  off  of  welfare  and  into  a  job,  where,  I  think  they 
want  to  be. 

Mr.  Rowland.  ^Vhat  do  you  think  about  a  plan  to  take  those  dol- 
lars saved,  or  in  this  case  there  are  about  two  States  that  have  a 
cross  matching  program,  what  would  you  think  about  an  incen- 
tive—not a  mandatory  program — but  an  incentive  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  reach  out  to  the  other  48  States  and  tell  them  if 
you  implement  this  cross  matching  program  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pick  up  75  percent  of  the  administrative  costs  and  if 
you  are  virilling  to  t-'ke  those  dollars  that  the  State  saves  and  put 
them  back  into  job  training  programs,  transportation,  and  other 
things  to  enhance  and  to  work  with  welfare  mor  '5  to  help  them  get 
into  the  job  market,  if  you  do  that  the  Federal  Government  wll 
pick  up  100  percent  of  the  administrative  costs? 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Rowland  that  is  a  good  lead  into  a  full-scale 
hearing,  which  will  have  to  happen  somewhere  along  the  line,  and 
if  you  want  to  submit  your  response,  you  may  do  so  for  the  record, 
but  I  do  want  to  focus  the  hearing,  as  we  started,  which  is  welfare 
emplo3anent  orograms,  OK?  For  the  record,  would  you  give  us  your 
full  nan  j  and  title? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Sure,  my  name  is  Charles  Atkins  and  I  am  commis- 
sioner of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Hourihan  and  Mr.  Barrett  one  ques- 
tion and  then  perhaps  my  colleagues  may  have  some  other  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  today. 

You  have  indicated  the  enthusiasm  with  which  your  companies 
have  responded  to  this  program.  Mr.  Hourihan,  you  suggest  that 
there  are  other  companies  that  also  react  positively  to  this  kind  of 
effort  of  placing  people  who  are  trained  and  motivated  to  take  jobs. 

Tell  us  first,  how  many  companies  in  Massachusetts  have  partici- 
pated in  this  program. 

Mr.  Hourihan.  I  believe  it  is  4,000,  Chuck? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hourihan.  Yes,  4,000.  I  would  like  to  make  one  other  state- 
ment. I  am  going  to  say  it  again  and  I  am  going  to  say  it  as  a  busi- 
nessman and  I  believe  it  very  strongly:  mandatory  programs  will 
not  work.  I  want  to  restate  the  case  again.  Workfare  lacTcs  dignity, 
it  lacks  respect.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  educated  and 
bright  and  alert  because  as  is  the  case  for  the  two  people  here 
today- -and  we  could  have  brought  more  people  here — for  those 
people  who  are  educated,  they  have  the  right  to  that  same  dignity 
and  self-respect  and  should  not  be  forced  into  a  program. 

Take  it  from  an  employer's  standpoint.  If  you  get  people  in  your 
employment  who  are  forced  there,  perhaps  not  qualifieti,  perhaps 
not  counseled,  they  are  not  going  to  make  it  in  the  empK)3nnent 
interview.  If  they  are  forced  mto  the  situation  you  have  created  a 
mismatch.  Now  you  have  the  employer's  point  of  view. 

Workfare  is  a  Government  piogram  that  does  not  work.  What  is 
underlying  the  ET  Program,  is  an  alliance  between  business  and 
Government,  an  alliance  between  the  industry  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  public  welfare  department.  Kristin  Demong,  director  of  the 
division  of  employment  security,  has  changed  that  organization  so 
that  we  have  a  partnership  and  we  can  t3k  to  each  other,  not  at 
each  other. 
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Mr  Weiss.  One  final  question.  I  assume  because  of  the  favorable 
and  positive  publicity  that  the  Massachusetts*  program  has  gotten 
that  you  have  received  inquiries  and  visits  from  people  around  the 
country.  What  is  the  general  sense  that  you  have  that  there  will  be 
an  effort  to  replicate  your  kind  of  program,  either  from  the  private 
sector  or  the  Government  sector  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  contacted  by  every 
single  State  in  the  country  for  information  about  how  the  program 
has  been  working  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  been  visited  by  a 
number  of  them  and  there  are,  according  to  my  information,  a 
number  of  States  that  are  trjdng  to  replicate  this  ET  Program  in 
their  States.  It  is  quite  sad,  given  the  aininistration's  work  propos- 
al and  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  WIN  Pro^Tam,  that  we  may 
have  neither  the  money,  nor,  very  importantly,  the  administrative 
flexiblity  to  run  programs  like  this  in  Massachusetts  or  else- 
where—just  at  a  time  when  we  were  beginning  to  make  some  real 
inroads,  not  just  in  Massachusetts,  but  across  the  country. 

Getting  people  off  of  welfare  and  into  work,  as  you  heard  this 
morning,  is  where  people  want  to  be. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Again,  I  thank  you  very,  very  much.  I  want  to  repeat 
the  appreciation  which  Mr.  Armey  has  expressed  to  you  and  the 
entire  panel;  Ms.  Lawson,  Ms.  Acevedo,  Mr.  Hourihan,  Mr.  Barrett, 
and  Mr.  Atkins.  It  has  been  very  important  testimony  for  us  and 
we  thank  you  and  wish  you  all  very,  very  well  in  your  efforts. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Our  next  panel  consists  of  Kimi  Gray,  director  of 
Kenilworth/Parkside  Resident  Management  Corp.,  Cicero  Wilson, 
resident  fellow  and  director  of  the  neighborhood  revitalization 
project  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  and  Dr.  Lawrence 
Mead,  associate  profetssor  of  politics  at  New  York  University. 

If  you  would  all  join  us  at  the  witness  table?  Ms.  Gray,  we  have 
you  scheduled  to  begin  first,  so  if  you  will?  We  have  prepared  testi- 
mony from  some  of  you  and  it  will  be  entered  into  the  record  and  if 
you  want  to  use  that  as  a  takeoff  point  or  to  summarise  it,  or  what- 
ever way  you  want  to  do  it,  that  will  be  fine. 

STATEMENT  OF  KIMI  O.  GRAY,  CHAIRPEIiSON,  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS, KENILWORTH/PARKSIDE  RESIDENT  MANAGEMENT 
CORP. 

Ms.  Gray.  Thank  you.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  this  committee  on  such  an 
important  topic  as  self-sufficiency  for  women  in  poverty. 

It  is  my  wish  that  some  of  the  successful  approaches  that  we 
have  implemented  at  Kenilworth/Parkside  can  he  replicated  on  a 
national  basis  so  that  we  can  show  women  a  better  way  of  living 
other  than  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  generation  after  generation. 

We  have  foumd  that  the  largest  otetacle  in  the  way  of  most 
women  in  poverty  is  attitudinal.  Many  of  the  women  that  we  have 
assisted  in  breaking  out  of  the  cycle  of  welfare,  were  themselves 
the  products  of  female-headed  households  receiving  ATOC  and  food 
stamps  and  had  accepted  this  lifestyle  as  their  own  fate. 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  we  try  to  do  is  to  convince  our  resi- 
dents, at  the  Parkside  Resident  Management  Corp.  Development, 
that  there  are  better  alternatives  for  themselves  and  their  children 
other  than  relying  on  Government  handout  programs.  We  also  op- 
erate under  the  assumption  that  only  a  few  women  really  want  to 
be  on  public  assistance  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  give  them  the 
proper  guidance  anc*  support  services  to  help  them  become  self-suf- 
ficient. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  lofty  goal  of  self-sufficiency  we  have 
established  several  programs  at  Kenilworth/Parkside  which  I  will 
briefly  describe  to  you.  These  programs  are  day  care,  emplojrment, 
skill  training  and  the  development  of  small  businesses. 

Day  care:  In  order  for  many  women  to  go  to  work,  attend  train- 
ing, or  education  programs  we  must  first  make  sure  that  the  chil- 
dren are  in  a  safe  environment  and  are  proper^  cared  for.  One  of 
the  arst  priorities  was  to  establish  a  day  care  o  t'ter  and  a  network 
of  home  day  care  providers  throughout  our  property. 

This  allowed  not  only  that  safe  environment  for  the  children  of 
the  women  that  participate  in  the  various  programs  but  created 
employment  for  our  residents  as  they  became  day  care  specialists. 

And  those  women  that  became  the  day  care  specialists  were  also 
former  public  welfare  recipients  as  well  as  those  persons  that  were 
seeking  training  and  employment. 

Another  crucial  component  in  our  approach  for  women  reaching 
self-sufficiency  was  the  establishment  of  our  own  employment 
center  located  on  the  property. 

Our  basic  assumption  here  is  that  everyone  has  positive  at^ 
tributes  and  skills,  of  which  we  must  make  them  cognizant.  Our 
employment  specialist  together  with  her  clients  establishes  goals 
and  develops  a  strategy  that  will  strengthen  the  person's  weakness- 
es and  build  on  their  positive  attributes. 

I  feel  that  our  employment  office  has  been  so  ruccessful  because 
our  workers  are  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  residents  and 
unlike  the  GovernmentK)perated  employment  offices  they  have 
more  time  to  invest  in  counseling  and  career  planning. 

Our  employment  specialist,  herself,  is  a  former  public  welfare  re- 
cipient that  went  through  a  program  with  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization that  we  have  hired  to  come  back  and  place  her  skills  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  residents. 

She  is  supersensitive  because  she  knows  that  99  percent  of  the 
clients  that  come  through  our  employment  center  that  is  located 
on  the  property,  do  not  want  to  be  on  public  welfare  and  she  pro- 
vides them  with  that  counseling  and  career  planning  and  that  has 
really  built  up  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  with  the  residents  in  our  devel- 
opments. 

We  do  not  only  deal  with  female  heads  of  households,  single 
family  heads,  we  deal  with  males  also  because  there  are  a  great 
number  of  men  that  were  on  our  property  that  were  not  employed 
and  now  they  are  employed. 

Skill  training:  In  order  for  anyone  to  become  self-sufficient,  they 
must  have  a  marketable  skill  that  allows  them  to  break  out  of  a 
life  of  poverty. 
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Most  Government  programs,  in  particular  the  WIN  Program, 
does  not  provide  the  proper  incentive  or  self-esteem  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

These  programs  seem  more  interested  in  making  sure  their 
quotas  are  fulfilled  than  providing  women  with  a  good  marketable 
skilL 

For  example,  the  WIN  Program  locally  in  Washington,  DC, 
trains  most  AFbC  recipients  to  clean  buildings,  work  in  laundries, 
and  other  jobs  that  pay  minimum  wage  or  do  not  allow  any  kind  of 
upward  mobility. 

Generally  these  jobs  pay  just  enough  money  to  make  these 
women  ineligible  for  AFDC  and  medicaid,  but  not  enough  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Many  of  these  women  who  take  these  jobs  find  themselves 
unable  to  afford  medical  insurance  or  the  high  cost  of  food,  there- 
fore, they  find  it  more  advantageous  for  them  to  go  back  on  the 
welfare  roles. 

We  have  established  training  programs  in  professions  that  do  not 
assume  that  the  only  thing  a  welfare  mother  can  do  is  clean  an 
office  building  but  in  areas  that  provide  some  upward  mobility. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  plastering,  painting,  plumbing,  and 
minor  home  repairs  and  minor  electrical  repair. 

Many  of  our  women  are  not  ready  initially  to  enter  these  pro- 
grams, we  prepare  them  by  offering  a  GED  and  other  educational 
programs.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  key  to  any  Govemmentr 
sponsored  self-sufficieacy  program  is  to  invest  the  time,  energy, 
and  resources  in  training  these  women  for  meaningful  employment 
that  offers  upward  mobility. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  have  found  that  everyone  has  some  posi- 
tive attributes  and  skills.  Realizing  that,  we  have  established  sever- 
al small  businesses  utilizing  the  skills  and  talents  of  some  of  our 
residents,  who  were  formerly  AFDC  recipients. 

These  businesses  are  the  cooperatjive  food  store,  the  beauty  and 
barber  shop,  we  have  a  boutique  and  other  satellite  vendors. 

There  are  also  plans  to  establish  a  cleaners  and  laundry  facili- 
ties. Maiiy  of  these  former  welfare  recipients  had  no  idea  that  they 
could  own  and  operate  their  business. 

All  of  the  components  which  I  have  briefly  described  are  attain- 
able goals  to  establish  for  any  self-sufficiency  program. 

We  must  dispel  many  of  the  myths  and  assumptions  that  welfare 
mothers  only  want  to  have  babies  and  collect  a  monthly  check.  We 
have  reached  out  to  these  women  and  helped  them  to  reach  their 
full  potential.  We  must  also  put  a  strong  emphasis  on  planned  par- 
enthood with  our  young  people  so  that  they  vnYL  be  able  to  support 
their  famii  ^  when  they  are  financially  able  and  ^1  not  have  to 
depend  on  Government  entitlement  programs. 

As  I  first  moved  to  KenUworth/Parl^ide,  I  was  20  years  of  age 
and  had  five  children  and  was  a  public  welfare  recipient.  I  did  not 
want  to  be  on  public  welfare.  Because  my  husband  and  I  separated, 
I  had  no  other  choice. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  marketable  skills.  I  went  back  to  school 
and  received  my  high  school  diploma;  then  I  was  being  self-moti- 
vated and  went  on  to  receive  an  associate  of  arts  d^ee.  I  retunied 
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back  to  my  community  and  I  then  began  to  assist  those  ladies  who 
developed  these  programs  to  help  themselves. 

As  we  called  special  meetings  of  those  residents  for  public  hous- 
ing, both  men  and  women,  we  found  that  99  percent  of  them  did 
not  want  to  be  on  public  welfare.  We  also  found  that  nobody  really 
wants  to  be  poor. 

It  is  a  state  of  mind,  sometimes,  that  they  are  placed  in  because 
of  the  programs  that  are  created  to  make  poor  people  dependent. 

We  found  that  when  good  training  programs  were  set  up  locally 
ill  our  ccTOmunity  that  eliminated  the  transportation  problem  and 
we  provided  the  day  care  services  and  we  were — we  found  that 
people  really  were  sensitive  and  cared  about  their  futures  and  the 
directions  they  took,  that  gave  them  back  the  respect  and  pride 
that  they  rightfully  deserved  to  have  anjway,  that  they  volun- 
teered to  come  into  the  programs. 

The  WIN  Program  has  since  then  joined  in  with  our  corporation. 
We  may  have  a  WIN  worker  assigned  to  our  development  in  Kenil- 
worth  and  after  she  came  out  there  she  found  that  there  was  more 
to  it  than  just  reaching  a  quota. 

We  have  a  WIN  person  and  a  vocational  rehabilitation  worker 
from  our  department  of  human  services.  We  also  have  a  person 
that  one  of  the  special  assistants  to  the  commissioner  that  volun- 
teered to  come  over  to  review  our  program  and  to  see  how  it  actu- 
ally functions. 

We  have  a  very  good  relationship  with  our  local  government  be- 
cause we  did  criticize  them  constructively  but  we  also  showed  them 
some  more  alternatives.  Our  program  that  we  have  created  now  is 
beginning  to  flow  over  to  other  public  housing  properties  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  creating  small  businesses,  setting  up  properties  or  em- 
ployment offices  because  there  are  a  lot  of  jobs  that  are  not  publi- 
cized in  the  Washington  Post  or  the  Times  or  have  never  reached 
the  employment  office. 

We  know  that  residents  do  want  jobs  and  for  those  that  do  not 
have  high  educational  skill  levels  they  are  the  first  one  to  admit 
that.  We  do  give  them  a  diagnostic  examination  to  find  out  which 
grade  level  they  are  functioning  and  then  we  begin  to  work  at  their 
weaknesses  to  improve  them  and  to  upgrade  their  educational 
level. 

When  we  think  they  are  ready  we  go  out  and  contact  private 
vendors  and  have  them  come  in,  they  speak  before  the  group  to  let 
them  know  exactly  what  they  are  looking  for  and  let  them  know 
which  goals  they  have  to  meet 

We  find  that  this  is  very  successful  and  it  has  worked  and  in 
Kenilworth  court  in  the  3  years  that  we  have  been  managing,  we 
have  reduced  our  welfare  recipients  from  a  total  of  85  percent  to  35 
percent  and  those  statistics  can  be  verified  by  the  Department  of 
Human  Services. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  attention.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Gray  follows:] 
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I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  zne  the  opportunity 
to  address  this  coinrolttee  on  -such  an  important  topic  as 
self-sufficiency  for  women  in  poverty.     It  is  my  wish  that 
some  of  the  successful  approaches  that  we  have  implemented  at 
KenxXworth/Parkside  can  be  replicated  on  a  national  basis, 
so  that  we  can  show  .    i  womcm  a  better  way  of  living  other 
than  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  generation  after  generation. 

We  have  found  that  the  largest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  most  wonen  in  poverty  is.  attitudina^.    Many  of  the 
iiramen  that  ve  *have  assisted  in  breaking  out  of  the  cycle  of 
welfare,  were  themselves  the  products  of  female  headed 
households  receiving  AFDC  and  foodstamps  and  had  accepted  this 
lifestyle  as  theix  own  fate*    One  of  the  first  things  that 
nre  try  to  do, is  to  convince  our  residents    that  their  is  a  * 
better  alternative  for  themselves  and  their  children  other 
than  relying  on  government  handout  programs.    We  also  operate 
under  the  assumption  that  only  a  very  few  women  really  want 
to  be  on  public  assistance,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
give  them  the  proper  guidence  and  support  services  to  help 
them  become  self-suf f iceint.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  lofty 
goal  of  self-sufficiency  we  have  established  several  programs 
at  Kenilworth/Parkside  which  I  will  briefly  describe  to  you. 
These  programs  are;  Day  Care,  Employment,  Skill  Training, 
and  the  development  of  small  businesses. 


In  order  for  any  women  to  go  to  work,  attend  training, 
or  educational  programs  we  must  first  make  sure  that  the 
children  are  in  a  safe  enviroment  and  are  properly  cared  for. 
One  of  the  first  priorities  was  to  establish  a  Day  Care  Center 
and  a  network  of  home  day  care  providers  throughout  the  property. 
This  allowed  "not  only  that  safe  enviroment  for  the^cfcildren  of 
the  worten  that  participate  in. the  various  progransT 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Another  crucial  component  in  our  approach  for  wc»Qdn 
reaching  self-sufficiency,  was  the  establishirent  of  our 
own  enploiTnent  center  located  on  the  property.    Our  basic 
assumption  here  is  that  everyone  has  positive  attributes 
and  skills,  of  vhich  we  Mu»t  make  then  cognizant.  Our 
employment  specialist  together  with  her  clients  establishes 
goals,  and  developes  a  strategy  that  will  strengthen  the 
persons  weaknesses  and  build  on  their -positive  attributes. 
I  feel  that  our  employment  office  has  been  so  successful 
because  our  workers  2u:e  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our 
residents  and  unlike  the  government  operated  employment 
offices  have  more  time  to  invest  in  counseling  and  career 
planning. 

SKILL  TRAINING 

In  order  for  euiyone  to  beccoe  self-sufficient  they 
must  have  a  marketfible  skill  that  allows  them  to  break 
out  of  a  life  of  poverty^    Host  goverzunent  programs,  in 
particular  WINN  does  not  provide  the  proper  incenti^  or 
self-esteem  to  become  self-sufficient.    These  programs  seem 
more  interested  in  making  sure  their  quotas  are  full filled 
than  providing  women  with  a  good  »arket2ible  skill.    For  example 
the  WINN  program  trains  most  AFDC  recipients  to  clean  buildings / 
work  in  laundries,  and  other  jobs  that  pay  minimum  wage  or  ' 
do  not  allow  any  kind  of  upward  mobility.    Generally  these 
jobs  pay  just  enough  money  to  make  these  women  ineligible 
for  AFDC  and  medicaid,  but  not  enough  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.    Many  of  these  women  who  take  these  jobs  find 
themselves  unable  to  afford  medical  insurance  or  the  high 
cost  of  food,  therefore  they  find  it  more  advantageous  for 
them  to  go  back  on  the  welfare:  rolls. 

We  have  established  training  programs  in  professions  that 
do  not  assume  the  only  thing  a  welfare  mother  can  do  is  clean 
an  office  building  but  in  area*;  that  provide  some  upward  mobility. 
Some  of  these  programs  are  pl^ering,  painting,  plumbing  ^d 
minor  electrical  repair.    Although  many  of  our  women  are*  not  ready 
initially  to  enter  these  programs  we  prepare  them  by  offering 
GED  and  other  educational  programs.    I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  key  to  any  government  sponsored  self-sufficiency  programs 
is  to  invest  *the  time,  energy  and  resources  in  training  these 
women  for  meaningful  employment  t^at  offers  upward  mobility. 
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SMALL  BUSINESSES 

As  I  Stated  early,  ve  have  found  that  everyone  has  sone 
positive  attributes  and  skills.    Kealizing  this  we  have 
established  several  small  businesses  utilizing  the  skills 
and  talent  of  some  of  our  residents »  who  were  forroly  AFDC 
recipients.    These  businesses  are  the*   cooperative  food  store. 
Barber  and  Beauty  Salon,  Boutique  and  other  satellite  vendors. 
There  are  also  plans  to  establish  a  cleaners  and  laundry 
facilities.    Many  of  these  former  welfare  recipients  had 
no  idea  that  they  could  own  and  operate  their  own  business. 

All  of  the  components  which  I  have  briefly  described 
are  attain  able  goals  to  establish  for  any  self-sufficiency 
progreun.    We  must  dispell  many  of  the  myths  and  assumptions 
that  welfare  mothers  only  want  to  have  isabies  and  collect  a  monthly 
check.    We  must  reach  out  to  these  women  and  help  them  to  reach 
their  full  potential.    We  jaxi^t  also  put  a  strong  emphasis  on 
planned  parenthood  with  our  young  people  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  support  their  feunilies  when  they  are  financially 
able  and  will  not  have  'to  depend  on  government  entitlement 
programs. 

Thank  you  for  attention  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  of  your  questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CICERO  WILSON,  RESIDENT  FELLOW  AND  Df- 
RECTOR,  NEIGHBORHOOD  REVITALIZATION  PROJECT,  AMERI- 
CAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  testimony  after  this  hear- 
mg  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Without  objection,  the  record  will  be  kept  open  for 
that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Please  note  that  the  views  I 
will  present  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  many  efforts  across  the  country  by 
indigenous  grassroot  leaders  such  as  Kami  Gray  who  are  trying  to 
combat  poverty.  Although  we  went  out  to  Kenilworth  to  look  at  an 
innovative  educational/college  assistance  program,  we  subsequent- 
ly undertook  a  3-year  longitudinal  study.  During  that  3-year  period, 
the  residents  took  over  the  management  of  their  public  housing 
property,  and  we  observed  many  of  the  impacts  that  resulted.  For 
example,  the  residents  reduced  crime  by  75  percent.  There  was  a 
tremendous  drop  in  the  teen  birth  rate  and  a  tremendous  d^op  in 
welfare  dependency. 

My  first  comment  is  based  on  looking  at  what  the  Kenilworth 
residents  have  done  over  the  last  4  years.  As  you  address  the  istjue 
of  self-sufficiency,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  this  committee  not  to 
consider  other  weapons  that  are  at  j^our  disposal  to  deal  with  the 
income  needs  of  low-income  women  and  AFDC  recipients. 

A  major  reason  why  Kenilworth  has  been  able  to  have  such  tre- 
mendous impact  on  poverty  rates  is  because  they  are  using  alterna- 
tive job  flows. 

They  are  not  just  using  AFDC  and  JTPA  and  WIN.  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  Kimi's  experience  with  WIN,  they  did  not  waste  their  time 
going  in  that  direction. 

They  have,  however,  developed  job  creation  activities  through 
many  of  the  HUD  funds.  Their  resident  manageme  t  corporation  is 
a  contract  that  is  fueled  through  moneys  that  flow  with  HUD. 

We  need  to  look  at  other  *vays  to  generate  jobs  through  Federal 
programs.  More  specifically,  we  need  to  explore  public  housing  con- 
struction and  renovation.  The  construction  and  renovation  that  is 
done  within  the  low-income  housing  field  should  be  a  target,  for 
some  self-sufficiency  efforts.  When  we  try  to  do  that,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  Davis-Bacon. 

Davis-Bacon  prohibits  many  local  resident>s  from  participating  in 
many  of  the  jobs  that  are  generated  by  construction  in  distressed 
communities.  In  most  construction  operations,  60  percent  of  every 
dollar  is  spent  to  pay  labor  wages,  but  because  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
requirement,  there  are  very  few  opportunities  for  low-income 
women  to  participate  in  the  modernization  that  takes  place. 

The  case  of  Kenilworth /Parkside,  however,  is  a  rare  instance 
where  the  administration  hss  really  backed  Kimi  Gray  to  be  the 
construction  manager  on  her  $13.2  million  modernization  grants. 

You  can  imagine,  given  both  then-  track  record  and  their  estab- 
lished setup,  the  impact  that  this  construction  is  going  to  have  on 
further  reducing  AFDC  participation  at  Kenilworth /Parkside. 
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I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  not  look  only  at  WIN,  AFDC 
and  JTPA  but  that  we  also  look  specifically  at  the  HUD  programs 
to  see  how  we  can  generate  jobs  and  opportunities  for  employment 
through  those  funds.  To  do  so  will  take  some  real  attention  on  the 
part  of  Congress  because  as  HUD  programs  are  currently  struc- 
tured, they  are  tied  up  in  r^latory  knots. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  while  I  think  the 
ET  Choices  Program  is  a  very  excellent  program,  I  would  hope  that 
Congress  would  not  be  duped  into  saving  the  entire  WIN  structure 
as  it  is  now  implemented  in  this  country,  because  of  one  exemplary 
model  in  one  State. 

I  do  think  the  WIN  funds  should  be  preserved,  but  they  should 
be  preserved  to  do  programs  like  those  that  are  going  to  be  present- 
ed today,  by  representatives  from  Massachusetts  and  other  States. 
In  the  past.  Congress  has  held  hearings,  heard  from  an  exemplary 
project  or  two  in  several  States,  and  then  enabled  48  other  States 
to  go  off  and  do  the  same  dumb  things  they  have  been  doing  for  a 
while. 

To  repeat  this  mistake  would  be  a  tragedy  because  those  re- 
sources are  desperately  needed  to  do  things  that  work.  Kimi  Gray 
IB  doing  programs  that  work,  and  some  of  the  other  States  are 
domg  exemplary  programs,  but  not  eveiy  program  in  every  State 
works. 

Please  do  not  save  WIN  to  continue  the  type  of  poor  performance 
we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  think  the  administration  is  on  target 
when  it  puts  some  pressure  in  this  area,  but  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  you  recognize  that  those  resources  really  should  be  di- 
rected at  more  effective  strategies. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  way  that  work- 
fere  has  been  characterized  in  Washington  is  probably  inaccurate. 
The  coercive  aspects  of  workfare  that  are  sold  in  Washington  are 
not  really  the  way  the  programs  are  implemented  on  the  ground  in 
the  States.  ^ 

Many  of  the  States  have  tried  to  introduce  some  element  of 
choice  and  some  element  of  encouragement  into  their  workfare 
program.  Many  workfare  pro-ams  look  like  the  ET  Choices  Pro- 
gram but  without  the  supportive  services  and  without  the  network 
with  the  private  sector,  in  practice,  many  of  the  programs  foster 
and  project  attitudes  that  are  very  similar  to  the  attitudes  that  are 
embodied  m  the  ET  Choices  Program.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  is  off  base  to  force  the  coercive  elements  of 
workfare  when  coercion  is  not  what  is  really  making  the  workfare 
programs  that  are  achieving  some  success  work. 

Most  of  the  States  will  tell  you  that  many  welfare  recipients  in 
our  cities  are  participating  because  they  see  it  as  an  opportunity. 
ThCT  do  not  see  it  as  a  punitive  measure. 

Tlie  program  is  introduced  to  them  by  saying,  "There  are  going 
to  be  these  requirements  coming  down,  but  we  would  like  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  get  into  something  meaningful." 

The  other  point  I  would  make  in  connection  with  this  is  that  any 
workfare  program  that  places  a  woman  in  a  deadend,  minimum 
wage  job  that  is  not  slated  to  develop  her  potential  and  encourage 
her  progress  sets  the  stage  for  the  same  type  of  process  that  causes 
many  women  to  come  into  the  welfare  system  in  the  first  place. 
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If  you  look  at  the  statistics,  many  women  on  welfare  were  once 
employed.  They  had  a  catastrophe— either  the  death  of  a  spouse,  a 
separation,  a  divorce,  an  abandonment,  a  serious  illness,  the  loss  of 
a  job,  or  the  birth  of  a  child. 

As  a  result  of  that  catastrophe,  they  ended  up  moving  into  the 
welfare  system.  Especially  in  view  of  Mr.  Armey's  questions  cf  Gov- 
ernor Dukakis,  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we  recognize  that 
there  are  different  welfare  populations. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Can  you  hold  the  thought  right  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  OK. 

Mr.  Weiss.  That  is  the  second  bell.  We  have  a  vote  on  the  floor. 
We  will  break  for  about  10  or  12  minutes.  We  will  come  back. 

Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  just  make  a  statement  be- 
cause I  arn  going  to  have  to  go  to  some  other  duties  and  I  am  afraid 
I  will  not  get  back  before  this  panel  is  finished. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  put  off  his  testimony  to  have 
questions  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Armey.  No;  I  just  wanted  to  make  the  observation  that  I  had 
taken  a  group  of  Members  of  Confess  out  to  Kenilworth  and  have 
seen  the  job  that  Kimi  and  her  residents  are  doing.  Since  I  am  sure 
that  I  will  not  be  able  to  say  this  when  the  testimony  is  over,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  I  am  glad  to  see  you  today,  Kimi. 

If  you  have  not  visited  Kenilworth,  I  think  you  should  to  see 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Weiss.  With  that,  we  will  break  for  about  10  minutes. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Weiss.  All  right  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations and  Human  Resources  is  now  back  in  session.  If  everybody 
will  make  themselves  comfortable,  we  can  proceed.  Before  We  go 
further,  let  me  take  note  of  the  fact  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Conyers,  on  the  subcommittee,  is  with  us  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Rowland. 

Mr.  Wilson,  we  told  you  to  hold  your  thought  at  a  particular 
point.  You  can  now  pick  it  up  and  continue  as  you  will. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  J  was  saying  is  that  there  are  different  wel- 
fare populations,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  in  structuring 
any  self-sufficiency  program  that  we  recognize,  that  there  are  a 
continuation  of  needs  that  have  to  be  addressed. 

The  programs  that  are  being  talked  about  today  cover  that  broad 
spectrum.  The  first  two  levels  of  the  spectrum  are  composed  of 
highly  educated  and  highly  skilled  women  who  find  themselves  on 
welfare  through  personal  misfortune  and  with  the  proper  amount 
of  placement  assistance,  can  get  off  of  AFDC  fairly  rapidly. 

One  of  the  participants  here  this  morning  from  Massachusetts 
stated  she  was  on  welfare  for  SVz  years  and  it  took  a  week  and  a 
half  to  get  her  placed.  One  of  our  priorities  has  to  be  on  finding 
and  identifying  this  type  of  talent  trapped  in  welfare. 

More  attention  has  to  be  spent  focused  on  the  welfare  trap 
rather  than  on  the  welfare  cheat.  The  third  level  within  the  wel- 
fare population  consists  of  people  who  need  training  and  need  edu- 
cation, but  they  are  willing  and  able  to  respond  when  offered  edu- 
cation and  training. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  administration  clarify  its  language. 
Reading  their  proposal,  I  was  not  sure  whether  or  not  they  were 
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saying,  "we  do  not  want  education  and  training  to  be  a  part  of  this 
new  initiative  that  they  are  pushing/'  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take not  to  include  education  and  training.  Without  it,  I  think  you 
would  lose  the  ability  to  rapidly  respond  to  about  30  percent  of 
your  AFDC  population,  the  proportion  that  you  could  move  fairly 
quickly  through  short-term  traming  and  education  programs  and 
into  the  work  force. 

There  are  two  other  populations  that  basically  are  stuck:  Women 
who  have  atrophied  withm  the  system  and  women  who  suffer  from 
substance  abuse  or  severe  depression.  I  think  the  ma  t  dramatic  ex- 
ample I  have  encountered  came  up  when  I  was  interviewing 
women  at  Kenilworth.  I  talked  to  three  women:  one  was  35,  one 
was  48,  and  another  was  in  her  late  fifties.  All  three  women  had 
just  had  their  children  reach  18  years  of  age  and,  therefore,  all 
three  women  were  no  longer  eligible  for  AFDC. 

They  had  not  worked  for  10  to  18  vears  while  they  had  been  on 
AFDC.  The  sj'stem  had  encouraged  them  to  sit  there  and  atrophy. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  you  are  going  to  need  to  do  more  than 
just  put  women  in  that  situation  in  front  of  a  placement  officer. 
You  are  going  to  need  to  do  more  thaui  just  provide  them  with  an 
educational  and  training  opportunity.  They  will  need  additional 
supports. 

When  you  are  searching  for  ways  to  reduce  welfare  expenditures, 
you  can  deal  with  those  top  two  groups  and  get  a  tremendous  sav- 
ings quickly  and  there  would  be  money  enough  to  deal  with  the 
other  groups  that  need  extensive  supportive  servicee. 

The  last  point  I  will  make  is  that  you  do  need  to  have  some  pres- 
sure within  the  system  to  deal  with  people  who  fall  below  those  top 
three  groups  to  sort  of  jolt  them  out  of  the  depressed  lethargy  that 
they  are  in. 

They  have  to  see  a  concrete  opportunity.  In  some  cases  they  need 
a  firm^  push  and  for  someone  to  say,  "Here  are  some  opportunities  I 
am  going  to  make  available  to  you." 

How  that  is  done  is  very  critical:  It  can  be  done  so  that  choices 
are  involved  or  it  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  seen  as  a 
punitive  measure.  In  Washington,  consenratives,  unfortunately, 
often  like  to  sell  the  punitive  "put  the  lazy  welfare  cheat  to  work 
approach.  That  approach  does  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  wlio  can  move  most  quickly  out  of  the  welfare  system. 

The  v'jdue  of  the  Kenilworth  example  is  that  it  demonstrates 
that  the  community  can  provide  very  effective  pressure. 

When  you  have  former  welfare  recipients  heading  up  the  resi- 
dent management  council  or  heading  up  the  housing  administra- 
tion office  at  Kenilworth,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  fellow  resident 
who  is  on  welfare  and  depressed  to  say,  "I  cannot  do  if  They  are 
talking  to  women  who  live  in  their  community  who  have  done  it. 
The  women  who  did  it  had  the  help  of  other  folks  and  support 
groups.  Successes  like  those  at  Kenilworth  show  us  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  self-sufficiency  programs  be  structured  in  ways  that  do 
help  individuals  out  of  poverty  but  do  not  then  leave  ghettos  intact. 

We  must  build  on  existing  structures.  For  example,  the  way  that 
you  provide  day  care  is  important.  You  can  do  that  in  the  way  that 
Kimi  Gray  has  done  it  so  that  it  provides  jolw  for  residents  and 
support  networks  for  a  large  nimiber  of  welfare-dependent  women 
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in  a  clustered  situation  or  you  can  do  it  outside  of  the  community 
where  women  wUl  not  get  those  jobs  and  that  support. 

I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
this  group.  Other  people  are  going  to  testify  on  other  issues. 

One  of  the  mcKst  important  issues  is  women  as  entrepreneurs.  To 
put  it  harshly,  in  the  past  liberals  have  seen  the  poor  as  basket 
cases.  Therefore  they  thought  that  you  had  to  provide  some  sort  of 
a  safety  net  to  maintain  them  in  poverty.  Conservatives  also  saw 
the  poor  as  basket  cases  but  to  conservatives  the  moral  thing  was 
not  to  waste  Federal  dollars  on  them  because  they  would  not  re- 
spond. 

Both  positions  are  way  off  base.  Many  of  the  reforms  tJiat  are 
being  talked  about,  both  by  the  administration  and  in  Congress, 
fail  to  recognize  that  there  are  different  populations.  The  only  real 
way  to  bring  about  welfare  reform  is  to  help  those  peopbj  who  can 
move  hard  and  fast  out  of  the  welfare  system  by  pro^dding  the 
types  of  programs  that  were  described  by  Massachusettj.  In  addi- 
tion, the  other  types  of  supportive  services  must  be  pirovided  to 
people  who  are  sort  of  mired  in  depression. 

My  one  real  gut  feeling  on  this  subject  arises  from  the  time  when 
my  father  was  stricken  with  a  severe  case  of  h)T)ertension.  I  was  14 
and  my  mother  had  been  a  housewife  stiying  home,  raising  us.  She 
was  forced  to  choose  from  three  options:  going  on  welfare,  cleaning 
people's  homes,  or  trying  to  find  some  sort  of  quick  employmijnt 
and  training  that  would  give  her  the  skills  to  get  into  the  work 
force. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  manpower  program  available.  We  strug- 
gled through  the  period  of  time  whon  she  was  not  working.  We  just 
borrowed  from  within  the  family  and  used  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation to  survive  on  until  she  completed  her  training.  It  was  very 
interesting  that  she  did  have  to  do  odd  jobs  because  of  the  incon- 
sistency with  which  employment  and  training  programs  were  pro- 
vided even  in  that  day.  They  were  in  place  one  year  and  not  in 
place  the  next  year. 

There  must  be  a  solid  opportunity  structured  in  order  for  most 
people  to  do  it.  My  gut  reaction  to  this  issue  is  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  want  to  get  out  of  welfare  traps  but  we  must  provide 
them  with  an  opportunity  ladder.  We  do  not  have  to  push  them  up 
that  ladder;  they  can  propel  themselves.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wilson. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  M.  .flEAD,  .ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICS,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Mead.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  re- 
searching welfare  programs  for  about  10  years  and  especially  work 
requirements  and  their  role  in  dealing  with  welfare  dependency. 

My  general  view  is  that  an  element  of  work  obligation  is  indis- 
pensable to  successful  work  programs.  Much  as  we  would  like,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  deal  with  dependency  on  a  large  Gcsie 
with  a  strictly  benefitoriented  program  that  simply  provides  train- 
ing and  choices  of  the  kind  we  saw  this  morning. 

It  seems  to  me  there  has  to  be  a  definite  work  obligation,  but  at 
the  same  time,  this  can  be  a  constructive  thing.  It  does  not  have  to 
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be  viewed  as  punitive.  In  fact,  the  import  of  my  research  is  almost 
the  opposite:  It  is  pri^ams  that  are  permissive  and  imdemanding 
that  are  in  fact  the  most  native  toward  the  client. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  had  a  work  obligation,  we  do  have  to 
have  adequate  services  to  make  it  possible  for  women  to  go  to 
work.  I  would  certainly  have  questions  at)out  tihe  administration's 
proposals  to  do  away  with  the  WIN  Program.  D^ite  its  limita- 
tions, it  has  provided  services,  such  as  job  placement  and  day  care 
which  oeople  certainly  need  in  order  to  go  to  work.  If  the  recipients 
are  to  be  obligated,  in  other  words,  the  Government  must  also  be 
obhgated  to  provide  the  suppoit  that  they  need. 

The  way  to  look  at  the  welfare  work  problem  is  not  simply  as  a 
matter  of  service  or  a  matter  of  saving  money,  which  tend  to  be  tihe 
perspectives  of  left  and  rieht.  Rather,  I  would  see  it  in  a  contrac- 
tual way,  a  case  of  mutual  obligation  where  tihe  recipients  assume 
an  obligation  to  work  or  prepare  for  work  seriously  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  provides  n^c^sary  support. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  nonwork  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  welfare  population.  There  appear  to  be  a  great 
munber  of  welfare  adults  wno  are  not  in  any  obvious  way  unem- 
ployable and  yet,  for  various  reasons,  aire  not  actually  workmg. 

Only  about  a  quarter  of  AFDC  mothers  are  inthe  labor  force, 
that  is  working  or  looking  for  work.  Whereas,  for  all  the  divorced 
and  separated  mothers,  the  proportion  is  well  over  half.  This  cre- 
ates a  problem  of  an  economic  kind  in  that  poverty  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  more  work  among  this 
group. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Would  you  pull  the  mike  closer  to  you. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  also  a  political  problem  in  that  the 
lack  of  work  on  welfaie  has  become  a  serious  impediment  to  any 
further  or  better  programming  for  the  poor. 

The  attempt  to  promote  work  and  services  had  been  the  domi- 
nant tendency  in  Congress.  What  we  hear  from  groups  dealing 
with  the  poor  is  that  if  there  were  more  day  care,  morejol^,  more 
transjwrtation  and  other  services,  then  suddenly  the  work  barriers 
would  be  eliminated  and  people  would  go  to  work.  These  views  are 
not  without  substance.  Yet,  the  research  on  these  barriers  has  not 
proven  that  any  of  them  are  really  decisive.  In  the  area  that  I 
know  best.  New  York  CSty,  the  staff  of  the  WIN  Program  does  not 
say  that  day  care  is  a  m^or  constraint  on  moving  people  into  jobs. 

As  far  as  jobs  go,  there  are  many  reasons  to  think  that  in  most 
cities,  jobs  of  at  least  a  menial  low  paid  kind  are  fairly  widely 
available.  I  think  the  migor  political  question  facing  welfare  work 
is  why  exactly  those  jobs  should  not  be  taken  by  weffare  recipients. 
That  is  a  question  I  think  everyone  has  to  answer  who  is  involved 
in  this  question. 

Why  should  people  be  required  to  work?  Essentially,  because  we 
have  strong  interests  in  the  welfare  class  going  to  work  for  their 
own  benefit  and  because  of  the  social  interest  in  integration. 

We  cannot  count,  any  longer,  on  self-interest  being  a  sufficient 
motivation  for  people  to  take  most  of  the  available  jobs'.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  in  the  very  rich  labor  market  like  Massachusetts, 
as  we  heard  this  morning,  a  purely  voluntary  approach  will  suffice 
to  move  a  large  number  of  welfare  people  into  jobs. 
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But,  in  most  areas,  the  jobs  that  most  people  of  this  kind  can 
qualify  for  are  fairly  rudimentary,  often  unskilled,  often  unpleas- 
ant, and  there  is  no  reason  to  varnish  that  reality  in  any  way. 

What  it  means  is  that  you  cannot  guarantee  meaningful  jobs  to 
the  welfare  class  as  a  whole.  This  is  simply  not  possible.  But  the 
next  thing  to  say  is  thei^  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  to. 

A  lot  of  Americans  not  on  welfare  do  rather  unpleasant  jobs 
every  day,  and  I  might  add,  so  do  a  iot  of  immigrants  and  aliens 
who  have  entered  the  country  recently.  It  is  not  obvious  to  me  why 
available  jobs  should  not  be  obligatory.  The  real  issue  in  welfare 
work  is  not  whether  jobs  are  available  but  whether  recipients 
should  have  to  take  them. 

In  general,  welfare  work  programs  have  not  exerted  very  great 
authority  in  the  direction  of  acquiring  work.  Only  about  a  thuti  of 
AFDC  recipients  have  to  r^ter,  even  have  to  register  with  the 
WIN  Program,  and  of  those  only  about  a  third  have  to  do  anything 
active  in  order  to  retain  their  benefits. 

The  history  of  WIN  and  other  programs  of  this  kind,  however, 
shows  that  their  ability  to  move  people  into  work  increases  as  their 
authority  increases— authority  to  require  that  they  do  something 
active. 

My  own  studies  of  the  WIN  Program  show  that  the  degree  of  ob- 
ligation that  the  recipients  face  actually  to  do  something— partici; . 
pate— is  the  major  determinant  of  whether  they  go  to  work— more 
important  than  the  local  labor  market,  the  number  of  jobs,  the 
skills  of  the  client,  or  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  them.  All  of 
those  things  are  important  but  they  are  less  important  in  motivat- 
ing work  than  simply  the  degree  of  work  expectation  facing  the  cli- 
ents. 

Politically  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  work  tests  mean  forcing 
people  to  work  in  a  coercive,  negative  manner.  But,  I  found  actuS 
ly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  effective  WIN  Pr<^ams  are  very 
positive  about  work  and  about  the  client.  They  insist  on  employ- 
ment exactly  because  they  believe  the  clients  can  work. 

The  clients  pick  this  up  and  they  go  to  work.  They  seldom  resist 
the  work  obligation  once  it  is  made  clear. 

I  think  the  resistance  comes  predominantly  from  people  who  are 
one  step  above  the  clients  themselves,  who  are  leaders  of  groups  or 
advocates  for  them.  They  resist  very  strongly  the  idea  of  obligation. 
But  the  ^'^onts  themselves  accept  it  in  principle.  W^  know  from  re- 
search tnat  ..ie  welfare  class,  as  a  whole,  wants  very  strongly  to 
work.  They  very  much  want  to  get  off  welfare  and  escape  poverty. 
The  problem  rather  is  that  Government  has  been  very  hesitant  to 
make  that  obligation  very  real  to  them. 

I  think  the  way  to  imagine  how  the  effective  programs  work  at 
the  local  level  is  to  think  of  something  we  all  understand,  the 
image  of  a  nun  in  the  parochial  school,  teaching  in  the  city,  dealing 
with  students  who  may  not  be  very  well  prepared  for  school.  Nuns 
are  traditionally  demanding  of  the  student.  But  exactly  because 
they  have  the  student's  best  interests  at  heart.  Effective  employ- 
ment staffs  are  very  similar  to  that.  But  they  need  the  support  of 
public  authority  in  order  to  do  their  job. 

What  all  this  means  is  that,  in  principle,  we  should  have  work- 
fare  in  AFDC.  There  is  ho  way  to  avoid  a  clear-cut  work  obligation. 
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But  at  the  same  time,  I  would  agree  with  other  spokesmen  that 
workfare  does  not  have  to  mean  a  punitive  or  negative  focus  on 
taking  street  sweeping  jobs  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  recoup  the 
costs  of  the  welfare  grant.  Workfare  can  well  involve  training.  It 
can  well  involve  placement  in  the  private  sector.  The  one  necessity 
is  that  none  of  these  alternatives  involve  an  evasion  of  work  obliga- 
tion. 

The  thing  we  must  not  do  is  to  allow  people  to  enter  training  in- 
stead of  working.  We  should  say  to  the  emploj^le  whom  we  are 
obligating  to  work,  establish  a  work  history  in  the  jote  that  are 
avaiL  '^nd  then  after  6  months  to  a  year,  then  we  will  train  you 
for  something  good. 

We  tend  to  say  available  jobs  are  deadend.  Well,  what  we  mean 
is  that  the  given  job  a  person  enters  is  deadend.  That  job  does  not 
have  a  career  ladder  or  guaranteed  pay  raises.  But  if  you  establish 
a  work  record  in  that  job  you  can  then  get  a  different  job  that  does 
have  some  prospects.  You  could  become  a  truckdriver  or  something 
that  involves  much  better  pay  and  opportunity.  So  the  image  of 
workfare  is  unnecessarily  n^ative  and  unnecessary  simplistic. 

I  think  if  discussed  in  Washington,  it  can  involve  a  range  of  op- 
tions but  all  of  them  must  involve  a  clear  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing positive  in  return  for  one's  benefits. 

We  should  look  closely  at  the  administration  proposals  to  do 
away  with  the  WIN  Pr<^am.  I  think  a  more  sensible  approach 
might  well  be  to  combine  the  WIN  Program  with  its  private  sector 
job  search  emphasis  with  a  public  sector  workfare  dimension. 
Workfare  would  give  greater  credibility  to  the  WW  approach.  We 
would  have  some  public  jobs  aw£uting  those  who  do  not,  for  what 
ever  reason,  accept  private  sector  jobs.  They  would,  therefore,  know 
that  the  work  obligation  is  serious.  My  research  suggests  that  if 
you  make  that  obligation  clear  to  people  at  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram it  is  not  necessary  to  force  them  to  work  later.  They  tend  to 
accept  private  sector  jobs  and  satisfy  the  work  obligation  that  way. 

For  those  who  do  not,  however,  we  should  make  clear  that  the 
Government  job  is  waiting  for  them.  So  I  think  if  we  approach  wel- 
fare work  in  the  manner  as  involving  the  recompense  to  society  in- 
volving a  mutual  obligation  to  the  recipient  and  to  Grovemment, 
then  we  might  get  somewhere. 

Especially  with  the  element  of  the  welfare  population,  to  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  referred,  those  who  do  not  have  any  immediate  em- 
payability  in  attractive  jobs,  but  who  can,  in  effect,  function  in  less 
attractive  jobs. 

Without  making  that  obligation  serious,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
likely  to  do  mnch  about  dependency.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mead.  Because  <rf-the  like- 
lihood of  votes  being  called  anytime,  we  are  going  to  apply  the  5- 
minute  rule  and  I  am  going  to  iise  my  5  minutes  by  asldng  Ms. 
Gray  and  Mr.  Wilson  if  they  would  like  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Mead  made  as  to  what  their  reaction  to  it  is.  What 
ever  way  you  choose,  if  you  choose  to  do  so,  Ms.  Gray? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mead  follows:]^ 
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mukitiMf  vftrk  pfgnm  ewuKUd  to  vtlTtrt,  MptciftUr  tlit  Yoft  I«  Mnthrt  (¥IN)  frogrui* 
tht  CMuiuAit7  York  Eip«rkAct  Procmu  (CYEP)  that  km  rtflac  7IK  ila  mm  iUIm,  ud  tht 
AdaiiiiilrAtiont  currtnt  propoMlt. 

I  thiak  Ui0  ttftin  cbtlto&ft  ia  vvlTtrt  poUqr  k  to  ttf«nsthtn  ^p»rk  oUi^^ 
•aplorabk.  Thti»  fqoifi— ntt atttt fctcft—  dtfmif,  not jitft hyfoUaUfl  ia  th»  amt  iniimtf 
MtttpcyMatlApriaciploJ  ftrorvoriftrt.  AtUittuMtiat.tbtpiirfOMofvoftfrofrita 
ihouldAottopoaitiro.nottiAplftccuteMttorlcMprodiMMttofrtbtrAl^  CliMitsaiMtnctiTo 
tht  Mrrictf  tad  lupport  thiy  aatd  ia  ardar  la  vork.  Far  tlUi  w  aaad  a  aatiaftal  vork  pragrta. 
Yark  aoraa  tad  praf  raaudng  ahould  raaaia  a  fadaral  aattar,  aat  ta  ba  dalagatad  ta  tka  atatM. 


ErtrToat  adaiu  that vark  it  caatral  to  tlia  porartr  problam  taday.  Caaparad  ta  30 yaan  afa. 
Tory  firfaaUiaiara  poor  tlMtkaTavarldafttaabaff.  £foit  of  todar'a  poor  lira  iafaailiaa 
kaadad  by  valfara  aMthart .  fav  otrhom.  vark.  ar    uaakUlad  aaa  vith  im|vUr  Tork  hiatoHas. 
It  la  difncuU  to  xAafiaa  km  porartjr  tad  dapaadaaqr  ia  AiMrica  tmlaia  tkaaa  lav-akillad  adolta 
▼ark  aura  rafulartr. 

Tha  critical  raalizatioa  va  aaad  la  that  vark  auat  ba  /vf       if  saay  af  tha  dapaadaat  ara 
to  York  coaaisUatly.  Tha  traditioa  ia  aocial  policy  haa  baaa  ta  aiplaia  aaavork  by  atarchiag  far 
"bftrnars"  that  kNp  tha  poor  froaaaployAaat  No  doubt.  thiacoMAittatviUhaarf]ram«aay 
adrocau  groups  that  mon  valfara  racipiaata  vould  vork  if  oaty  goraraaMat  providad  a^ra 
public  ioba.  child  c«ra«  traialag.  ar  traaipartatioa.  TSiaaa  daiaa.  though  aanr  without  aubitaaca. 
ara  auch  laai  coapailiag  today  thaa  thay  vara  tvaaty  ar  ana  taa  yaan  ago. 

Suppoaadiy.  jaba  ara  uaavailafela  ta  tha  poor  aad  uaakUlad.  But  uaaaployaaat.  for  all 
Aaaricaaa^hubacoauiacTdaaiagtyYohtatary.  Thatla.iobaNkaraaraaotcoaaoalyidlabacauaa 
jobs  an  litarally  ifasmMU,  ia  tha  aaaaar  af  tha  fiapraiaiaa.  fiathar.  tha  arailabla  jobs  art 
$fMM0publ9  ba cauM  thay  do  aot  aaat  aocial  aaraa  far  tha  "good*  or  "dacaat*  }ob.  llaay  an 
*dirty,*  uaplaasaat,  ar  lov*paid.  poaitioat  ia  tha  amrlca  acoaoay. 

IfaaMirad  uaaaployaaat  hu  riaaa  iharpiy  aiaca  tha  lata  19$0a  ia  ^ita  of  aaaaira  }ob 
craatioa  ia  tha  taaa  pariod.  Tha  raaaoa.  aa  tha  vhola.  ia  aot  a  "alaaatch*  batraaa  daauadiag 
foba  aad  uaskillad  jabaeakan.  Evaa  ia  a  'high  tach*  acoaoay.  joba  daaaadiag  hnr  aad  aodarato 
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•fclllf  pr«dojftiA«i«.l  EcoAOnJca(udittthofvUittJM<tioUMtftMtuftoagUi«lov-tkilMitd^ 
higt  turaoTtr  in  lov*p«id  jote .  not  lAci  of  iobt.  Afld  tho  prtttnc*  ia  tho  country  of  ootto  3  to  10 
AiUioa  lllofAl  tUoat  thovt  thot  lov-skiilod  vork.  for  osMipIo  ia  roiUur«au  tad  othor  Mrrkt 
fobt.  ii  vidolr  miltblo. 

Somrch  hu  ftalod  to  thov  th tt  thoro  is  a  largo,  uaaot  aood  for  /ir^/rV/r-proridod  child 
caro.  lloK  aothort  vho  lorioutty  Ymat  to  vori  art  tblo,  aad  trta  prvfor.  to  arraafo  caro 
iafonatltr  with  frkadi  or  rolotim  rathor  thaa  toad  thoir  childroa  to  dfjr  ci»  coaUrt  2  la 
vf  Ifaro.  tho  fortraMoat  tlmdf  payi  fbr  child  car*,  traa  vhoa  it  dots  mot  pnffhk  ctaUtv. 
Duriag  ay  oUidios  of  TIN  ia  Nov  York  Stalo  aad  Nov  York  City.  Ttry  ftv  tttfTiugitilod  thit 
tafufficioat  child  cart  w  a  Mrious  coaotraiat  oa  thoir  plociag  volfaro  jwMhort  ia  }obg.  Oaly  if 
▼ork  krtls  root  tharpty  vould  thoro  bo  a  thorttgo .  At  for  traiaiag.  fodtral  progfaat  hart  aot 
thova  oithor  thtt  thoy  caa  raitt  tho  tkilit  or  dioatt  rory  auch  or  that  it  it  aocatttry  to  do  to  to 
•chitvo  Tork.  Oa  tho  coatrary,  tho  tuccottAil  progf  tat  raitt  thoir  ditaU'  oaraiagt  juialy  by 
aothrtting  thoa  to  vork  mor^  Jtpvrs  ia  tho  kind  of  rudtatatary  jobt  thty  caa  alrtody  got.  aot 
by  qualifying  thon  for  "botlor*  jobt. 

But  if  coaditioas  goatrally  ptrait  vork  for  tho  lov-akillod.  thty  ttldoa  attur«  it 
GoTtraatat  aad  tht  uadtrgrouad  tcoaoay  htrt  proridod  tht  poor  alttrattirtt  to  accaptiag 
ordiaary  lov-vigt  jobt.  Thty  caa  tithtr  tubtist  oa  Ttlfart.  Uataployatat  laaintaca.  or  othtr 
boaofiU.  or  thty  caa  work  *eff  tht  books'  ia  jobs  that  pay  thta  aor«  than  thty  could  tarn 
ItgtUy.  Scat  coatonrttirts  vould  likt  to  tliaintto  thttt  options  by  tbolishiag  tht  prograas  aad 
staapiag  out  tht  ilitgal  tcoaoay,  but  both  art  distaat  protptctt. 

Thit  attat  ia  practict  thtt  vork  caaaot  bt  aotirttod  for  a  largo  part  of  tht  dtptadtat 
▼iihout  coaatcting  tht  rtquirtatat  ia  toat  vty  to  thoir  btatfitt.  That  is  tht  vay  ftdtral 
▼tlfart  policy  htt  uadtd  for  tht  Ittt  20  ytart.  Tht  rtquirtataU  to  vork*  or  look  for  vort 
ttxtchtd  to  AFDC.  food  tttapt.  tad  Uataptoyatat  laturaaco  art  at  ytt  tdld  for  for  a)tt 
rtcipitnu .  but  thty  can  thov  ut  tho  pottntial  that  firatr  re4uirtatatt  aight  hart  to  iacrtatt 
work  lovtlt.  WIN.  Thta  Hrtt  taacttd  ia  19&7.  htd  Uttlt  authority  arta  to  ragitur  oaploytblt 
rtcipitatt.  Itt  tloat  atkt  thta  vork.  But  afUr  Coagrttt  dtfiatd  tht  taploytblt  and  aadt  thta 
rtgitttr  ia  1971.  job  tatritt  ia  TIN  juaptd  thtrpty.  Ia  CTIP.  AHXTrtdpitaU  can  bt  raquirad 


^  Robert  Saautltoa.  "The  Old  labor  Force  tnd  the  Nov  Job  Market.*  J^gt/ca*/  Joutngl,  Ftbruary 
26. 19S3.  pp.  426-31.  Ia  Noy  York  City,  a  hire  of  the  aer  iaforaatioa  tcoaoay.  the  proportioa  of 
tU  jobs  thtt  vere  lov-skUled  fell  only  one  point,  froa  58  to  V  percent,  bttroen  1972  and  19(1: 
^eThofflts  Bailey  tnd  Roger  Ttldinger.  *A  Skills  Mltattch  ia  Nov  York's  Ubor  Market*  New 
YorkAfftifs.  rol  S.  ao.  3  (FtU  19M).  pp.  MS. 

2  For  sufflffitries  of  research  to  this  effea.  see  Suzanae  H.  Toolsty.  "Pied-Piper  Poli!ics  and  the 
Child-Care  Debate."  PgeMus,  rol  106.  no.  2  (Spring  1977).  pp.  127-^.  and  B.  Bruce-Briggs.  •'Child 
Cart'.  The  Fiscal  rime  Bomb.*  T^e  Pabhc  /niercsi,no  49  (FaU  1977).  pp.  87-102. 
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ictiMlly  to         t  coatitiftfi  of  Mfpoft  tttf  k  »m  ililM  ^ 

UryMitioB.  th»  yropoftte  of  mi>teUir»rliai  hm  fiM  II  to  «  ptrttAt  to  «Ut.  tad  thtro 
Uvo  biifi  comifoadifts  lacmait  ia  oa»iA|$.S 

Mtova  ilttdiosor  vmsbor  thuikt  ^tmof  oUiiaUoA  to  vor^ 
tht  jMlft  MomlAOftt  orvMktrmi»toU  vork- jr#iVi«pomAt  Oft  mrtft  thtft  tht 
lockirouAioftk»cUtati.tJlttmi€OttimtotbtM.orlktrm 
UfeWf  Vm  iaainoAtlT  coattr  tko  wk  oMItiUoA  to  dtou  Ihmt^  tfctir  atelAiitnUTt 
trocoAim  ••  vtU  tt  tkroofh  Utir  Iftftray  iatoffcteaiif  vilh  dkftU.  Tk^ 
abort  ill  j$fntUriftgtkM^»roptrtim of  ti^toa^ltra^ 
adhro.  tfMUftdiag  vir  la  th  t  KHTUi.  vJitibtr  H    ia  tfiiftittf.  iob 
ooatolkoroctiYitT.  OoMthitoUicitioaltclitrtocltats.thoronoAcotovorkOftthoirovfl. 

FoUUcally  vt  toadtoitiust  thotrorcofiUvork  K»fnMS«Mbo  yimiOr 
it  acre  AttrJy  thfr  COM.  moctlTO  WIN  omctt  toad  to  toko  t  poottire  Tinr  of  Mh  voit 
cUtaU.  ThoiraoiiM»ltthotTorkltoUi|tlorr.totiiltalioagoodthkgrorthtf«^ 
good  tt  tht  boaonu  vtlfart  glm  The  ftclaloau  «ro  oipoctod  to  vork  mct^ 
ibio  to.  Th  t  iatirtcUrt  oimcot.  oa  tht  coatrtfy.  vtrt  aort  atgttiro  at  voU  at  aoia  patttro. 
Thty  ftUod  to  taftrco  vork  htcaytt  thoy  did  ao(  itlioTt  it.  aad  hocai^ 
could  tYtr  aaouat  to  aaythiag 

Xta  Aulotu  has  chroaiclod  tht  uadtaqr  of  tht  atriouatf  aatM^lorod  to  toccumb  to  a 
>tlftrt  AoatiUtr"  Thtrvaattovort but thoybolioTo that thajrcaaaotuatagoTtraaoat 
atwaits  aost  of  tht  burdtat  of  vork  for  thta.  bf  proridiag  thoa  tpodal  iobs«  tniaiag.  cliild 
cart.aadiooa.'  ThtaatunlundtacrofahuaaatfOTtraaoatittotnrtoaMttthoitatodf.  But 
tt  loag  u  prognau.  hovtror  vaU-aoaalag.  ofTtr  aothlag  bot  boatftti  aad  atrricat.  thqr  ^ 
atrtr  obUia  tht  coaaitaoat  froa  thtir  dioau  that  it  iadispoatiblo  to  aako  ml  Tork  happta. 
Tht  mpoaaibmtr  for  achioWag  vork  aad  omcoaiag  dtpoadtaqr  caaaot  bo  all  gortraaoat  t . 
Ntithtr  is  it  tht  rtcipitat  t.  Kothtr.  U  auit  bt  sMm^  bttvooa  tht  prograa  aad  tht  ciioat  For 
that  nraer  vork  obligatioat  aro  iadiqioatiblo. 


S  Barbara  Goldaaa  at  tl..rindiiig>FroMTh>5an  l>i>p  bb  Starch  ^fldWofkEifltfl^ftce 
ikmnttfujftfl  (Ktv  York:  Uaapovtr  Dtaoattratioa  Kottarch  Corporatioa.  Uarch  iW). 

Mja¥rtacolf.lItad.-Exp»ctatioasaadVolfafttork:  WIN  la  Nov  York  Oty;  M/crSitf^Us 
M^rUr.  irol.2.ao.4(lltyi963).pp.64S^.aad*£ipoctatioaaaadValfaraVork:  flNiaNov 
York  Stato.*  Pc//ir  rol  IS.  no.  2  (viaUr  WIS). 

y  Cta  Auittu.  TheUttdefcitM  (Nrr  York:  Saadoa  Bouse.  1962). 
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II  AMATIOMALPRQGBAII 


IT  the  fttptoyibU  tre  rtqulrwl  to  vorl  hovmr.  gmrfuitnt  is  •qotUy  obUfdd  to  pmiOt 
then  Yith  the  tenrices  and  other  support  they  need  in  order  to  hold  iobs.  Work  requirsttentt  mM 
notbetdmiBistef*dinaneftUre  splritthttusesvorionlyupttAishBeatorisavsytosm 
noaey. 

The  Ket|u  AdAiflistrttioa  hu  proposed  to  do  my  wilh  WIN  tad  rely  on  oth«r  progntts. 
iacluding  the  socisJ  serrices  block  grtat,  to  provide  the  e aploymeat  serrices  redpieaU  need,  la 
riev  of  the  other  destads  oa  these  progruu.  the  Aiadiag  mild  probehly  be  le»  thaa  WIN 
prorided.  tad  erea  thtt  vu  iASUfTicieat  to  serre  tU  the  e aployable  ia  AFDC.  Seriotts  vork 
prognas  could  iegitiiuUely  sore  aoaey  ia  the  loag  tem.  by  keeping  the  uaaotinled  olT ▼elfare 
tad  recoupiag  grant  soaey  Tnm  clieats'  eamiags.  But  in  the  short  nia»  putting  sore  TeUitfe 
Bothers  to  vork  means  higher  spending  for  child  care  (tren  if  mothers  arrange  their  ownl 
goTernfflent  jobs  (in  the  case  of  vorkfare).  other  serrices.  and  staff. 

Another  reason  for  expense  is  simply  the  arduous  process  of  implementing  vork  prognsu. 
The  task  is  inherently  compUcatod.  because  a  complex  of  agencin  is  inTotred  in  mry  locality- 
▼elf are  offices,  the  Employment  Serrice.  training  programs.  To  date,  vork  requirements  hare 
largely  been  an  exercise  in  symboUc  politics.  They  promise  obeisance  to  the  vork  ethic,  but  they 
seldom  have  the  authority  or  resources  to  enforce  it  It  has  taken  WIN  nearly  20  years  to  amass 
even  the  limited  authority  it  has.  For  serious  vork  enforcement,  those  programs  must  be  built,  or 
rebuilt,  all  over  the  country.  For  that,  funding  must  be  raised  at  least  sosuvhat.  though  the  cost 
vould  still  be  small  compared  to  grant  spending  in  AFDC. 

The  Administration  has  also  proposed  to  sundate  CWEP.  In  principle  that  is  good,  since 
vorkfare  can  help  make  the  vork  obligation  s^re  definite.  Boverer.  since  CtEP  Taries  videly  in 
its  requirements,  to  mandate  it  vould  effecthrely  put  an  end  to  national  standards  in  velfare  vork. 
WIN.  for  all  its  faults,  at  least  defined  employability.  benefits,  and  penalties  in  a  consistent  vsy 
nationvide  Work  requirements  are  too  important  to  be  delegated.  They  are  among  the  obligations 
that  effectlTely  decide  vhat  citizenship  means  in  this  country.  For  that  reason,  they  haYt  always 
been  highly  sensitive  and  have  been  decided  by  Congress  The  proper  course  is  indeed  to  sundate 
CWEF.  but  to  do  so  vlth  adequate  finding  and  national  ^>i4ndards. 

The  Reagan  proposals  betray  an  ambivalence  at  the  heart  of  American  consenratismHhe 
desire  both  to  cut  back  government  and  to  use  it  for  conservative  ands.  The  Administration  hu 
both  reduced  eligibility  and  spending  for  velfare  and  tried  to  toughen  vork  tests.  The  aim  is  a 
smaller  but  a  more  authoritative  velfare  state.  While  both  policies  have  been  constructive,  they 
are  increasingly  in  tension.  In  the  long  run.  I  believe,  the  effort  to  make  velfare  lesspersdssiva 
is  more  important  than  the  effort  to  trim  its  costs. 
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lA  uy  erent  CWEP  vouM  probtbty  Aot  tUa^  rtpltce  WIN.  Worif art  m  aay  prtcUctblt 
fomvouldbt.tottftittxUfitWINrtflMMtf.  WhaUTervorij^graaofittefiakiKfrott 
WtthiAftoA.  the  vori  aMoa  viU  Ia  pracUct  b«  carrM  out  by  Auch  tht  aaat  coaplti  of 
valfare.  taptoyAeAt  aAd  traiAlAg  lAsUtutiOAS  at  Iht  local  Sertl.  UpbuiMiAf  than  agtAcias  iA 
TUal:  Uis  AOtachierad  tiaply  by  paiaiAi  lavs  Ia  CbAirtia. 

Moroover.  the  best  velfare  vori  profram  voald  probably  be  a  coabiAatioA  of  WIN-style  job 
search  aAd  CfEP  vorkfare.  The  iaport  of  ay  ttudies  is  that  to  elevate  ptLtticipBtioA  t^Us 
aaoAf  the  eaployable  Ia  vorh  acthriUes  1$  auch  aore  iaportaat  thaA  to  iASiit  oa  oao  particular 
activity. euchttvorifare lobe.  IfaerevelfaredieAUharetoparticipaleiAtraiAlAf  aAdjob 
tearch.  aort  viU  go  to  vorh  eroA  without  a  hard^d-fait  vorkfare  ra^uireaoAL  SiA'v  aost 
oduUrtdpieAUvaAttovarhiApriAciple.theyaeldeamiaithevorklaitaaao^^  Th^areofUA 
vlUiAitotakearailabtejobsoAcetheobUfatioAif  clear.  AAd  of  courae.actiTiti^  tme 
placeaoAtlA  the  private  eectorceit  lose  thaA  toverAaeAtiobi.  Theopciaalprocraavould 
probably  provide  traiAlot  to  a  fev  cUoaU.  iAUAShre  }eb  placaaeAt  for  the  aafority,  thOA 
▼orifarejobirorthertlttctaAtfevvhodecliAedtotal»cvailableiobavithiA,aey,^  ' 
The  AdalAistraUoA't  detailed  propoaU  for  CfEP,  I  u  AderslaAd.  vould  be  auch  like  this. 


What  specincaUy  vould  it  require  to  aaadau  vork  Ia  velfare  but  aleo  aake  it  peeeible?  I 
▼ould  emphasize  the  foUoviAf : 

t  P»riB>  eMtovAUttv  «i>f  bmedtv  bv  lowerir f  the  h*  of ywrngtit  child  atvhl^  a 
aether  becoaee  subject  to  Tork  requireaeoU  f^a  ( (aa  Ia  WIN)  to  3  (as  Ia  CWEP)> 

?  MinihlfTltrtfirf priAciple  iA  AFDC  aAd  faod  sUaM.  but  Ia  a  foru  coabiAiAg  fob 
search  vithfoverAaeAt  jobs.  Itaifhtbe  politic  to  coAfiAO  the  requireaoAt  to  aov 
applicaau  aAd  "graAdfaiher*  exiatiAg  redplSAU. 

»  •     *  - 

^  Itl*^  to  Ittftitlrtfi^*  ia  the  aov  protraa  by  requirlAg  adaiAistrators.  o  a  paiA  of  fiscal 
8aAct4)fts,  to  vork  actively  vith  at  least  half  the  eaployable  rodpieAta  (verm  1)  perctAt 
IaWIN).  lAcrease^diAf  atleaatAoufhtodothis.  ^ 

4.  Peconiidef  other  toetl  nikt  that  Ae¥  eftea  aliey  ftciaiSAts  to  tecapo  the  irork test  The 
adaiAistrative  states  required  for  adjudicatioA  siifht  be  reduced,  aAd  aethers  alfht  be 
roquired  Ia  Aoraal  circuastsAces  to  arraag e  their  ova  child  care  rather  thaA  relylAg  oa 
▼elf^  (though  goverASMAtvottld  still  pay  for  it). 

\  p»rift>  iMitahU  work  bfoadhr.  aa  It  is  iA  WIN  aAd  CWEP.  to  lAclude  aU  leial ,  silAiaua- 
▼age  jobs,  evsA  if  aoAial.  The  Tork  test  is  aeaAlAgless  if  recipioAto  caA  dedlAo  "dirty" 
jobs  that  suAy  AOAdepoAdeAt  people  do  every  day. 


^  Ia  vier  of  the  plague  of  iUegitiaacy  oa  vrelfare,  Coogress  slight  vrish  to  coasidsr  difTere  AtiatiAg 
betreen  aarried  aad  uaa&rried  aethers,  the  latter  to  face  a  SMre  iaaediete  vrerk  obligatioA. 
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C)rthttipoifttt.t^«SMtiAperttatit€trtiiftlftti«tJUrC  TktimKrliiTtiAVtlftftTftrlL 
•kivttTtnrthlag«iii.itl*'Mltitlt»tTaMie.  Tktmllctft4ttUlAFDCitA«lM8trrrMi4tid 

rtquirtdto/i^  M«thla|iarttimirftrtuppoftthtvorirt4ttirtmAtctAd»l^ 
ArtfttUiptytr. 


IVTBgmnCAPWQACB 

ThtittMiptto  cttttbiflt  Mrioot  vtrk  •Uifttkiu  vith  aa  ttftootli  tttUofttl  profrui  4MttAU 
towMHIcalls  r/r/r  ipproichtot^f  vtlftrtfrpUui. 

TnditiofttUsr.VaahiftttAft  ktsMlMcfetJ  vtlftrt  aftKohlui  Ui  $$M$$rrie$$  or 
9c$aomict.  PUT    wat  f  >tl»  yttfte  f  wt  wt lo  wt  Bia«r ■  UbmltptniAin 
btU«viM  that  torn  ftfv  tefttm  ^  ttrvict  vm  M  iMt  kria  tilt 

hMtecoMclMrU\tf  rtfiOrtfttatotrtfttMiitrT.  CDftitra^  ' 
sbtorcoreraatatvhtattitKobkttiavtlliirtitAmits^^  tktaUsieate. 

toKtd.  ouf  aodtl  thoyid  bt  tht  BS  f  ttt  Sockl  Stcmicy  Adain  inntion .  ¥ort  witt  >• 
ttaderaioodlo  c$ntnctunl \»tm^  ItitaAtblifiUoftthtttA^toyatlimi^umttckt^ 

for  pobUe  support  It tho»K  bo  prtmtod  to  thm,  attthor ••alwflt  or afuaiAaoat. 
butastdutrthittocktyupocUas^MaororcourMjiistttHtamciU&tataadvorkorsr^ 
othor  goveraMatboaoflu. 

libiralsiacroitiailyncoiaiMtfcomittiritrorvort  Um.fbrfiMiplo.attoJormwa 
▼by  tho  Niiott  aatf  Gutor  vt  Iftit  nfona  pJar^  vtrt  aot  oaacUtfHboir  ^ork  rofuinaio^'  for 
oaployiblo  foclpknti  vtn  not  crodiblo.  Ibo  fact  t\it  oaly  oboot  1)  porctat  of  voUlut  nochort 
▼ork.  vbUft  oTor  bolf  of  otbor  siaflo  ttotbon*»«  liaplf  coaaot  bo  oipltiaotf  tviiir.'  WMr 
$h$uUM '/  oflipSoTiblo  rodpJonU  bm  lo  Uko  miiablo  }obt7  Uatil  Ubonit  coaM  «p  vltb  aa 
lAsvor .  Ib^ro  will  bo  no  Itirtbor  proffotihro  pro|roMslag  for  tbo  poor Joao  Uboral  iatlystt 
▼bo  for  A»rtT  opposod  vori  nquiMstnU  ia  vtlfiini  tro  aov  roo^f  lo  coatoapltlf  tbiA«  if  aaly 
to  defofld  tbo  volfaro  state  frosi  Airtber  attaci  frosi  tbo  right'' 


^  Amonc  thoA  art  Ht  nnr  Aaron  of  Tb#  Brookiags  lastitution  and  Sbsldon  Daazigor  of  tbo  lastUuto 
for  Rosearcb  oa  IVrortjr  at  the  UatreraUy  of  Tiscoasia. 
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Bovtvtr,  aciir  Ubtrali  lUll  uadenuad  vori  pngnm  or  inctft  tim  tiaplr  at  taoChtr  kind 
ftrbtAtnttobtaddodtolhtcath.fcMlth.MdothtrbtiiftflUthUUitpoora^^  T^it 
ainetUii  jMftlaadpoliticatyoiat  YtlfartTorikitnrstaadrortaeatu  0^//gst/0M,n9i 
Mother  fight  UoxKii»t::acUiah7iocittroath^rtcipkaurtthtrtha&lhto(hervtrif^ 

OmtornUros.  for  Ihoir  port  rmr  vorh  u  Jti  aalAlf  to  rotfuci  tho  Kopo  of  ToU^ 
softer.  YhikthorequirtMUctaleiitiMUr/hmtlUien^ecithtTChiftH 
volftrtttortthiftltsicope.  AtttfthitlsThitthi  jrablicvtato.  TlioMritoliotptho  ooodr 
iMMiAtstroag^oYoaiAOCOAoerratiTOito.  Tlo>>9«kr«|eitomWirtrtitmiftliroTortbuiei 
liho  ooftTork  tad  aoftpoymnt  of  child  eupport.  ftot  oxpoAie  or  gopoadoAcr  os  auch.  Mis  iadicole 
that  Attorica&s  voold  be  TiUiag  to  pay  ovoft  mm  for  vaifara  if.  ia  racnni,  the  aapkrahla 
vooM  really  vork  naadUy. 

Accoi^lly,  aeriouf  wt  requireaaatsvould  he  a  aervica  to  eqoalitr  in  Aftorica.  ftot 
aimplyecoftoay.  Wort  is  aaong  the  coMJMft  obligaUona  of  cithraothlp.  ThoaaThoJwraao 
obliftUoas  Till  always  be  petitioners,  dependent  on  charity,  no  aattar  hov  high  goreratteftt 
raises  their  incomes.  By  aamring  that  the  dependent  ha^a  eqMalohtigafiont.  aa  well  aa  rights, 
work-oriented  welfare  prograai  can  help  to  integrate  thea  into  aiainttreaa  Aaericaa  life.^ 


*  See.  for  initince,  Sar  A.  Leritaa  and  Clifford  If.  Johnson.  iayoftdihaSaffyltot!  tmrMtkf  tha 
^■^iltftf^^Wrt^flityiii  AM#fie±  (COibridca.  lian.:  Baliingar.  1914). 

^  Uwraace  U.  liead.  ftwfondrfitin^pam;  Thftgy^kinhHyaiiftyftfrnfa^i^Aia  (Mew  York:  The 
Free  Preaa,  19$5).  This  boot  to  be  published  this  faU.  eipaade  and  docottonU  the  abora  anatyats  in 
sMre  detail. 
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Ms.  Gray.  Yes,  in  speaking  with  Mr.  Mead,  during  intermission, 
we  do  differ  on  some  of  his  concepts  in  that,  when  you  speak  about 
mandato!7  workfare,  it  is  not  for  the  people.  People  do  not  want  to 
be  forced  mto  anything.  We  find  that  the  workfare  program  found 
very  menial  jobs. 

What  they  have  a  tendency  to  do,  when  I  say  they,  I  mean  the 
Government's  tendency  to  do  in  Washmgton,  DC,  is  to  try  to  make 
all  attempts  to  reach  quotas. 

They  are  not  about  finding  persons  jobs  that  will  make  them  end 
up  bemg  self-«ufficient  It  is  not  about  marketable  skills,  it  is  not 
about  putting  them  into  a  job  or  workfare  where  they  "work  for 
their  check  but  thev  will  be  placed  in  a  program  where  they  will 
eventually  be  brought  on  as  a  permanent  employee,  but  just  to  get 
them  off  the  welfare  roll  at  that  time.  That  is  what  they  have  been' 
domg. 

That  is  why  the  WIN  Program  is  so  much  rejected.  Even  the 
workfare  program  what  they  do  to  recipients  is  very  humiliating. 
They  put  you  in  a  big  room.  When  receiving  a  welfare  check  each 
month  that  is  somewhat  private.  You  get  your  check,  no  one  knows 
you  have  received  it,  you  go  cash  it  and  get  your  money. 

With  the  workfare  program  it  is  very  humiliating,  very  much  so. 
I  know,  I  have  been  through  the  WIN  Program  and  that  was  very 
humiliating.  As  I  explained  to  Mr.  Mead  earlier,  nowhere  do  they 
want  to  educate  the  recipients.  They  want  to  merely  put  them  in 
very  mediocre  positions  where  they  are  endless. 

Regardless  of  your  academic  background  there  are  some  persons 
that  are  forcibly  put  into  the  workfare  programs  that  are  not  func- 
tionally illiterates  and  where  there  are  persons  of  that  type,  in- 
stead of  being  put  in  the  workfare  program,  they  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  where  they  can  re- 
ceive some  additional  academic  help  so  they  can  receive  market- 
able skills. 

But  the  Government  does  not  see  that.  They  keep  placing  dollars 
and  cents  on  human  beings.  It  is  the  same  way  with  HUD.  I  ^tell 
them  they  deal  with  brick  and  mortar  instead  of  the  people  in 
public  housing.  That  is  why  moneys  keep  being  placed  back  at 
public  housing  to  refurbish  it. 

With  the  welfare  rolls  they  deal  with  dollars  and  cents  and 
quotas  so  therefore  they  do  not  deal  with  the  people  themselves. 

For  persons  that  are  functionally  illiterate,  you  refer  them  to 
vocational  rehabilitation.  They  will  receive  the  type  of  help  they 
need  to  raise  their  academic  levels  so  they  can  receive  workable 
skills. 

The  day  care  is  mandatory  because  no  mother  can  actually  go 
out  heie  and  work  in  peace  on  any  type  of  job,  not  knowing  that 
her  children  are  sufficiently  taken  care  of 

Mr.  Mead  has  spoken  m  reference  to  job  placement  through  the 
Government.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  job  creations  and 
that  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  Kenilworth. 

When  we  requested  and  went  after  the  $13.2  million  we  were 
awarded  from  HUD.  We  will  create  jobs,  restoring  windows,  repair- 
ing the  roofs  and  hanging  the  doors  so  these  folks  will  not  have  to 
be  on  welfare,  yet  receive  a  marketable  skill.  They  will  plaster, 
paint,  lay  tile,  things  that  I  told  you  they  were  trained  to  do. 
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Those  types  of  programs  are  not  with  the  workfare  program. 
Those  types  ofiobs  are  not  available  either.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Wn^N.  My  reaction  is  that  offering  rriininr^nm  wage  jobs 
and  obligating  people  to  take  minimum  wage  jobs,  are  not  sdutions 
whether  you  describe  these  jobs  as  dead-end  or  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder.  If  you  look  at  how  people  get  onto  welfare,  it  is  either 
throufifh  having  a  child  at  a  very  young  age  before  they  have  ac- 

auired  a  marketable  skill,  or  because  they  have  been  employed  but 
[ley  have  run  into  one  of  the  catastrophes  I  described  before. 
Suppose  a  mother  on  welfare  were  to  take  this  job.  She  is  a 
higher  risk  to  be  laid  off.  Such  jobs  are  usually  going  to  be  part- 
time  because  that  is  the  general  movement  in  the  country  with 
minimum  wage  jobs.  For  example,  even  office  cleaning  generally  is 
20  hours  a  week  now.  She  generally  will  not  have  health  coverage. 
She  generally  will  still  need  housing  subsidies,  and  she  is  going  to 
need  some  sort  of  food  subsidy.  The  issue  is  do  you  move  her  to  a 
point  where  she  is  less  burden  to  the  welfare  system  but  still  needs 
all  the  elements  of  the  safety  net,  or  do  you  attempt  to  elevate  her 
skills  to  a  point  where  she  is  self-sufficient. 

I  would  suggest  that  rather  than  talking  about  moving  her  and 
her  peers  into  minimum  wage  jobs,  we  should  talk  about  a  way  to 
move  them  past  minimum  wage  jobs.  This  is  why  job  creation  is 
ve:^  important.  We  need  to  look  closely  at  all  of  these  other  areas. 

"Rie  bottom  line  is  that  we  are  concerned  about  overall  expendi- 
tures. What  the  administration  is  proposing,  even  zeroing  out  the 
$267  million  in  WIN,  will  save  less  than  what  we  would  achieve  if 
we  had  an  ET  Program  in  20  States  operating  at  the  same  level  as 
in  Massachusetts. 

My  fear  is  that  if  you  approve  WIN  in  its  current  form  without 
some  riders  to  move  States  in  a  positive  direction,  you  are  going  to 
get  the  States  represented  in  this  room  continuing  to  do  a  good  job, 
but  the  other  States  are  not  going  to  do  very  much  different  from 
what  they  are  doing  now. 

You  are  not  going  to  see  an  appreciable  overall  savings  so  I 
would  not  see  moving  people  into  niinip^p?y>  wage  jobs  as  a  solu- 
tion. If  you  look  at  the  Michigan  panel  studies  of  the  5,000  families 
in  poverty,  most  people  who  are  working  had  these  types  of  jobs 
and  that  is  what  got  them  into  trouble.  Tliere  was  not  enough 
margin.  There  was  not  enough  cushion  when  they  got  into  any  sort 
of  economic,  medical,  or  marital  difficulty.  They  could  not  survive 
the  storm,  and  they  ended  up  being  on  welfare. 

Minimum  wage  job  prc^ams  alone,  whether  they  are  optional  or 
obligatory,  are  not  going  to  get  us  out  of  the  box  that  we  are  in 
now.  They  are  not  a  solution  because  we  will  still  need  to  pay  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  safety  net  to  prop  them  up  in  these  minimum 
wage  jobs. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Rowland? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  have  no  specific  questions,  but  if  Mr.  Mead 
would  like  to  respond  to  those  statements  

Mr.  Mead.  Let  me  say  that  these  are  milder  rejoinders  than  I 
usually  get.  I  appreciate  the  civility  of  my  colleagues  here.  Let  me 
just  say  that  the  main  difference  we  have  is  that  I  do  not  think  of 
workfare  as  something  punitive.  I  think  the  obligation  itself  is  a 
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good  thing,  just  as  good  as  the  benefits  the  clients  get  They  have  to 
work  in  order  to  be  accepted  as  equals  by  other  Americans. 

If  we  seek  integration  in  this  country,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
attempt  to  spare  the  welfare  class  from  an  obligation  that  the  rest 
of  the  population  accepts.  Indeed,  the  welfare  class  itself  accepts 
the  work  obligation,  ^hy  then  do  we  not  say  to  them  that  it  is  real. 
I  do  not  see  it  as  punitive.  I  see  it  as  a  positive  aspect  to  the  wel- 
fare system  which  we  should  attempt  to  implement 

As  it  is  actually  implemented  in  the  effective  programs  that  I 
have  seen,  it  is  not  punitive.  The  staff  presents  the  work  obligation 
as  I  have  derciibed  it.  The  clients  tend  to  accept  it  and  it  is  exactly 
because  it  is  meaningful  and  made  important  and  real  that  they 
then  move  towards  work. 

Also,  I  would  conciir  with  Ms.  Gray's  coinment  that  we  should 
not  be  out  to  save  money.  I  totally  agree.  Workfare  costs  more  than 
^ust  keeping  people  on  welfare.  I  do  not  think  the  point  of  workfare 
18  to  save  money.  We  would  end  up  spending  more  money.  And  I 
thmk  we  should.  The  polls  show  the  pubUc  is  ready  to  spend  even 
more  on  welfare  if,  in  return,  it  could  obtain  a  workimr  welfare 
population. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  there  is  no  benefit  in  putting  people  in  min- 
imum w^e  jobs  if  they  cannot  actually  get  off  welfare,  m  my  view 
getting  off  welfare  is  secondary.  The  important  thing  is  to  turn  the 
welfare  experience  into  something  a  little  bit  more  like  main- 
stream existence  where  a  certain  support  is  received  from  society 
in  return  for  a  certain  obligation.  While  it  would  be  very  desirable 
for  people  to  leave  welfare,  and  I  certainly  hope  they  do,  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  dischaiye  the  work  obligation  wherever  one 
IS,  either  on  welfare  or  off  welfare. 

If  we  do  that  then  we  satisfy  the  major  public  concern  about  this 
whole  question.  It  is  not  necessary  that  work,  in  other  words,  be 
equ^  to  one's  income  needs.  That  is  not  the  way  the  public  views 
it.  We  are  not  talking  about  an  economic  quid  pro  quo,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  moral  quid  pro  quo,  where  recipients  do  somethim?  m 
return  for  their  benefits.  *  * 

I  do  not  see  any  way  i  spare  the  welfare  recipient  the  jobs  that 
are  available.  If  this  }s  v  ^t  the  market  offers  them  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  jobs  should  be  obligatory  provided  that  they  are  legal  We 
are  not  talking  about  jobs  t^t  violate  Government  standards,  that 
p^  below  the  minimum  wage— we  are  taUdng  about  the  kinds  of 
jobs  that  immigrants  and  other  low-income,  unskilled  people  take 
without  question.  Unless  we  require  our  welfare  recipients  also  to 
take  these  jobs,  they  will,  in  fact,  be  less  integrated  than  the  immi- 
grants who  are  now  entering  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
something  that  they  want 

In  saymg  that,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  could  not  also  seek  to 
ennch  these  jobs  in  some  manner  to  deal  with  the  obvious  lirnita- 
uons  that  some  of  them  have.  But  that  is  a  separate  question.  That 
has  to  do  with  national  standards  for  tiie  mmimi^ni  wage,  for 
health  services  and  for  other  benefit*— all  these  things  are  auite 
discussable.  ^  ^ 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  hold  the  welfare  recipient  to  a  dif* 
ferent  standard  than  other  Americans.  Unless  we  guarantee  them 
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equal  obligations  as  well  as  equal  rights,  you  are  never  going  to 
have  integration. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Conyers? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  This  is  very  interesting.  I  am  going  to  keep  it  civil 
too,  now  that  you  have  complimented  us.  What  we  have  here  is  the 
clearest  exposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  two  views  of  what  we  would 
like  our  society  to  be. 

One  view  says,  "we  do  not  care  if  you  get  off  welfare  or  not,  just 
get  a  work  obligation  and  satisfy  other  people  who  pay  taxes  to 
welfare  and  that  is  primary.  If  you  get  off  fine,  if  you  do  not— just 
so  you  are  dischargmg  an  obligation— I  arareciate  your  candor. 

That  is  far  from  the  kind  of  society  that  1  am  tiying  to  devise 
through  my  lawmaking.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  get  people  off 
welfare.  That  should  be  No.  1.  How  can  we  astoundingly  talk  about 
people  being  conferred  rights  on  welfare?  Man,  you  are  in  hell  on 
welfare  whether  you  get  a  jive  job  or  not. 

There  is  nothing  so  grandiose  about  making  a  person  work,  pay 
him  substandard,  not  worry  about  whether  their  kids  are  teken. 
care  of  and  say,  "gee  we  are  giving  you  equal  rights  and  you  have  a 
job  and  yoii  are  getting  some  money  and  we  are  now  integrating 
our  society.** 

Well  that  is  the  point  of  view  you  have  expressed  with  a  great 
deal  of  articulation  and  that  is  fine.  That  is  why  we  have  a  oemo- 
cratic  society. 

I  want  to  get  to  Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  with  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute?  This  is  a  surprise  to  me.  You  have  made  more 
sense  tljan  anybody  with  AEI  that  I  have  ever  heard.  I  thought 
there  was  some  mistake  on  the  witness  list. 

You  are  temporarily  there,  I  presume,  or  this  is  your  final  tpsti- 
mony  then  you  will  go  on  to  another  job.  ^ 

Mr.  Weiss.  Well,  John,  you  may  be  moving  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  I  have  been  at  AEI  for  4  years.  I  plan  on  being 
there  for  a  little  while  longer. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well  I  feel  that  this  cjncurrence— I  feel  for  your 
statements  which  comport  with  my  experience  is  very  important.  I 
had  asked  the  chairman,  during  the  break,  whether  or  not  the 
Michigan  Health  and  Human  R^urces  person  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Blanchard,  Mary  Helen  Monseur,  had  been  invited  to  the 
hearing  because  we  need,  in  Michigan,  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Does  AEI  and  you  have  any  plans  about  discussing  how  these 
things  can  be— where  we  can  all  sit  down  and  talk  about  theni  on 
the  State  level  as  well  as  the  Federal  level?  • 

Mr.  Wii^N.  Well,  we  have  workedvery  closely  with  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Enterprise  Development  (CFED)  and  it  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous help  to  me  in  networking  with  other  people  who  are 
thinking  about  these  isisues. 

CFED  is  currently  working  with  the  State  of  Michijfan  on  some 
of  these  issues,  and  I  think  ttiat  would  be  the  appropriate  network 
for  you.  My  own  contacts  with  the  State  of  Michigan  caihe  about 
by  way  of  the  Corporation  fo)r  Enterprite  Development:  Bob  Fried- 
man, the  president,  is  going  to  be  testifying  later  fn  these  hearings. , 
It  l3  very  inlportsmt  that  we  are  finally  at  a  point  where  we  5are 
talking  about  the  capabilities  of  the  poor.  The  biggest  tragedy 
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would  be  to  set  up  a  system  that  holds  down  women  like  the 
women  I  met  at  Kenilworth  who  go  through  10  or  15  years  of  wel- 
fare  with  nobody  asking  them  to  improve  themselves,  x 

The  only  hrpe  of  pressure  I  think  should  be  imposed  would  he  to 
reqmre  people  to  take  some  steps  toward  self-improvemmt  in  the. 
same  way  that  the  nursing  profession  and  other  professions  requiro 
continuing  education  credits. 

There  should  be  some  mechanism  to  say,  "We  will  not  allow  you  t% 
to  sit  there  and  watch  soap  operas  and  collect  your  welfare,  check  , 
for  15  years.  We  will  not  encourage  you  to  put  yourseltin  a  posi- 
tion where  when  jrour  children  reach  18  you  find  yourself  ihrown 
out  of  public  housing  with  no  skills  and  no  way  to  acquire  those 

skills"  .  '  ^   .  ''^J^ 

Appropriate  pressure  is  not  based  on  a  moral  obligation  to  make 
everyone  work,  but  on  a  moral  obligation  not  io  deny  people  who 
want  to  work  and  who  have  the  capability.of  working.  .  % 

My  experience  has  always  been  that  when  we  really  interview 
the  welfare  population  and  we  look  closely  at  people  on  those  rolls,  ^ 
then  we  find  there  are  people  with  jome  skills  that  we  can  connect 
very  easily.  These  people  like  finding  out  that  they^|iave  niarket-  M 
able  skills  and  sometimes  a  very  simple  placement  structure  is  all 
that  is  needed.  These  are  the  people  that  we  Should  be  moving. 
Why  were  those  two  women  who  were  here  this  morning  on  wel- 
fare  for  a  combined  total  of  10  years^%  and  6%  yeartTWhy  were  2^% 
they  on  welfare  that  long,  given  the  type  of  interest  and  motivation  ;f!t 
that  they  had? 


Mr.  CoNYERS.  That  is  the  horror  of  our  system.  , 


Mr.  Wilson.  You  must  catch  them  early  in  the  process  and  not  --M 
be  satisfied  with  make-work,  dead-end  jobs,  or  just  paying  them  J/f 
welfare  to  sit  at  home.  4^5 
Mr.  Weiss.  You  have  to  have  resources  so  that  their  children  are  \M 
taken  care  of  so  that  they  can  feel  firiee  to  go.  '^rf;^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  you  must  have  supports.  In  St.  Louis  an  exem- 
plary project,  Jeff-Vander-Lou,  got  teenage  mothers  into  job  train- 
ing programs,  got  them  jobs  at  the  Brown  Shoe  Factory,  andypror 
vided  day  care.  J-V-L  set  up  a  day  dare  center  that  attracted  inter-  .^m 
national  attention.  Then  the  title  20  changes  and  some  of  ^e  work-  « 
fare  requirements  came  in.  At  about,  the  same  time  international  1'?^ 
competition  forced  Brown  Shoe  to  cut  back  oh  the  hours  of  work  'Wi 
availcd>le  to  those  women.  They  were  forced  into  par^lime  posi- 
tions in  which  they  made  just  enough  money  to^make  them  ineligi- 
ble for  welfare  and  other  benefits.  Because  Missouri.was  slow  in  re-  , 
spending  to  the  title  20  changes,  yon  had  to  workioU  time  in  order  % 
to  have  day  care  so  these  women  had  part-time  jobs  and  uo  day  .  ^ 
care.  Thece  women  went  back  on  welfare.  I  do  not  tear  up  very  ;|?! 
easily,  but  after  looking  at  that  project  for  over  3  years,  to  go  back 
and  see  the  shiny  role  models  who  had  been  keeping  other  young  >J 
girls  from  having  babies  and  encouraging  them  to  finish  lu^ 
school  back  on  welfare  was  devastatir^.  Many  of  these  woifieh 
were  the  managers  and  assistant  managers  at  the  Brown  Shoe  Fac? 


tory.  Do  you  know  what  ^pe  of  impact  it  had  on  that , community  # 

to  see  them  go  back  on  welfare?,      '      i                   .       '  M 

These  are  the  kinds  of  r^ulatory  snafus  ihat  illustrate  our  in- 

ability  to  really  sort  through  our  goals  for  this  population.  -i^l 
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We  need  to  help  people  on  welfare  move  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
they  can.  For  those  people  who  are  really  depressed  and  Incapable 
of  moving  very  quickly,  we  have  to  provide  some  support.  For  the 
people  who  do  not  want  to  do  any  better,  then  we  should  provide 
punitive  sanctions  but  the  sanctions  should  be  in  the  form  of  re- 
quiring continuing  education  credits.  In  other  words  we  cannot 
allow  people  to  collect  a  welfare  check  and  vegetate.  If  you  are  illitr 
erate,  you  have  to  become  literate.  You  have  to  enroll  in  some  sort 
of  courses. 

We  have  to  be  imaginative  in  the  way  that  we  are  trying  to  de- 
liver services.  When  you  start  talking  about  negative  motivation, 
you  put  me  on  my  soap  box. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Mead,  could  you  buy  into  that  theory?  You  two 
ate  not  as  far  apart  as  

Mr.  Mead.  No,  we  are  not.  I  agree  with— I  think  we  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  some  type  of  pressure  is  needed  to  get  people  out  

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Did  you  describe  it  as  obligation  and  pressure  and 
mandatory— he  describes  it  as  training  and  teaching— I  guess  it  is 
just  your  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  there  is  some  fundamental  difference  as  well.  One 
of  them  is  that  I  am  seeking  to  use  public  authority.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  to  exert  pressures  and  persuasions  privately  through  or- 
ganizations such  as  Ms.  Gray^s.  But  I  do  not  think  that  her  kmd  of 
organization  is  likely  to  succeed  on  a  wide  scale  if  the  legal  struc- 
ture of  v/elfare  remains  permissive. 

Mr,  CoNYERS.  Well  I  am  not  even  sure  if  Mr.  Wilson  would  object 
to  this  being  transferred  into  the  public  sector.  I  have  not  so  far,  in 
the  limited  time  I  have  been  here,  heard  him  say  it  has  got  to 
remain  in  the  private  sector.  Would  you  express  yourself  on  that 
point  sir? 

Mr.  Wii^ON.  Well,  first  of  all  I  think  we  need  to  think  about  the 
type  of  pressure  that  has  to  be  applied  to  get  someone  who  is  stuck 
into  a  work  environment.  Take  the  worst  example:  Someone  who 
has  been  on  welfare  for  a  number  of  years,  is  tremendously  de- 

Eressed,  is  probably  a  beaten  wife  who  is  abusing  her  kids  and  may 
ave  had  her  kids  taken  away  by  the  court. 
This  type  of  person  is  not  going  to  respond  to  some  mandate  for  a 
job  or  workfare  position.  I  do  not  care  now  you  couch  it,  how  sup- 
portive you  are.  This  person  is  going  to  respond  to  pressure  only  if 
it  comes  from  her  neighbors. 
This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  I  have  seen  at  Kenilworth.  So  when 

{rou  are  talking  about  pressure  to  force  people  to  improve  their 
ives— whether  you  describe  it  as  a  moral  obligation  or  letting 
them  realize  their  full  potential — you  are  talking  about  one  thing. 
When  Kimi  Gray  tells  her  residents  who  are  in  that  boat,  "You  are 
better  than  this.  You  should  be  working.  You  can  have  more  things 
than  this.  You  can  do  better  for  your  children,*'  that  is  an  entirely 
different  position. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  I  know  I  am  out  of  time— but  when  you  say,  "pres- 
sure from  your  neighbors,"  what  do  you  mean  there? 

Mr.  W?X80N.  Let  me  give  yon  an  example  from  Kenilworth/Park- 
side.  In  most  apartment  buildings,  when  an  appliance  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  not  being  cared  for  properly,  it  is  replaced  with  a  new 
'Q-  "ance.  At  Kenilworth  the  resident  who  destroys  her  stove  by 
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not  cleaning  it  and  letting  fires  bum  in  it  is  not  rewarded  with  a 
new  stove.  That  resident  gets  a  used  stove  that  once  belonged  to 
someone  who  took  good  care  of  it.  Kimi  will  roll  the  new  stove  up 
to  the  poor  housekeeper's  door.  She  will  remove  the  dir^  stove. 
She  will  then  replace  it  with  the  well-maintained  stove  from  a  good 
housekeeper's  apartment  and  the  good  housekeeper  gets  the  new 
stove.  That's  an  embarrassment  for  the  poor  housekeeper  and  it 
puts  a  lot  of  pressure  on  her  to  demonstrate  ttiat  she,  too,  can  take, 
care  of  property. 

The  same  kind  of  stratifies  are  used  to  encourage  residents  to. 
get  off  welfare.  Women  who  live  at  Kenilworth  have  gone  from 
$6,000  in  income  to  $30,000  in  combined  familv  income.  When  Kinii 
teUs  another  resident  "You  could  be  doing  tihat,"  it  is  the  type  of 
effective  pressure  that  I  am  talking  about.  The  pressure  fro^ 
Washington  or  the  pressure  from  the  r^ulations  just  does  not  liave 
the  same  impact. 

^e  of  the  very  efiTective  things  that  Massachusetts  does  is  to 
publicize  their  program  so  that  someone  who  is  sitting  home  on 
welfare  sees  a  picture  and  they  see  themselves  in  that  picture. 
They  themselves  making  that  trip. 

It  is  even  better  when  you  have  someone  who  lives  next  door  to 
you  who  is  going  through  that  cycle.  Unfortunately,  the  way  we 
provide  this  pressure  is  to  help  individuals  to  move  up  and  out  of 
the  community.  We  do  not  build  communities  where  there  are  suc- 
cess stories  still  living  in  the  community  and  able  to  exert  that 
type  of  pressure  on  a  day-t(Hlay  basis. 

In  terms  of  the  moral  obligation,  blacks  in  this  country  have 
worked  menial  jobs  and  never  held  their  head  down  about  doing 
those  jobs  until  the  welfare  system  was  structured  in  a  way  that 
says  to  them,  "You  are  an  invalid  and  you  cannot  do  any  better/' 
We  have  to  deal  with  both  sides  of  these  issues.  Some  elements  of 
yvhat  Mr.  Mead  is  saying  sounds  reasonable  but  what  I  am  respond- 
mg  to  IS  the  potential  in  that  population. 

I  object  to  the  concept  that  we  have  to  force  them  to  do  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  do  it  or  they  cannot  do  it.  I  am  saying 
that  probably  60  percent  of  the  welfare  population,  if  given  the 
right  type  of  services,  can  and  wants  to  respond  and  get  off  the  wel- 
fare system. 

What  you  are  seeing  with  the  ET  Choices  Program  and  the  tre- 
mendous savings  they  have  been  able  to  achieve  is  probably  deal- 
mg  with  20  percent  of  the  population.  On  a  national  scale,  the 
problem  stems  from  the  way  the  WIN  is  implemented  by  most 
States.  Most  States  do  not  plug  into  the  types  of  strategies  that  will 
help  these  individuals.  Neither  does  JTPA,  the  way  it  is  currently 
being  implemented. 

•  Pi^k  *at  up  agam.  The  time  has  expired.  Mr. 

Walker? 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
here  for  all  the  testunony— Mr.  Wilson  and  my  colleague  frt)m 
Michigan  helped  the  compatibility  here.  I  should  have  been  here 
for  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Weiss.  To  help  it  along. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  good  kmd  of  dialog  to  get 
started.  In  listening  to  the  responses  here  I  come  to  somewhat  me' 
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same  conclusion  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  just  expressed. 
I  am  not  certain  that  we  are  all  that  far  apart  on  some  of  this. 

If  I  heard  Mr.  Mead  correctly,  he  is  not  really  saying  that  work- 
fare  necessarily  has  to  be  dead-end,  meaningless^  or  nonproductive 
jobs.  In  fact,  what  we  need  to  be  doing  is  creating  the  khids  of  job 
opportunities  that  will  allow  us  to  use  workfare  toward  a  produc- 
tive end.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  am  hear- 
ing. 

Let  me  come  back  to  you  in  just  a  minute.  I  also  tmderstand  that 
in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  suggested  that  one  of  the  ways 
we  might  look  at  doing  that,  which  would  also  fit  into  the  kinds  of 
things  that  Ms.  Gray  is  attempting  to  achieve,  is,  for  instance,  to 
repeal  Davis  Bacon. 

When  you  have  the  kinds  of  obligations  forced  upon  these  pro- 
grams from  the  Federal  level  that  indeed  force  people  out  of  jobs 
and  forces  us  to  take  people  who  are  already  in  highly  paid  posi- 
tions, you  create  a  lack  of  opportunities  that  would  then  impede 
any  kind  of  workfare  process  and,  in  fact,  would  permit  tiie  offer- 
ing of  only  the  most  menial  kinds  of  jobs. 

In  fact,  you  are  offering  someone  a  fairly  well-paid  construction 
job  in  a  project  from  which  they  ultimately  benefit  as  a  part  of  the 
workfare  scheme,  you  are  doing  something  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  than  has  been  often  visualized  on  workfare.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  symbiosis  in  some  of  the  various  approaches 
that  you  are  articulating  and  I  would  just  like  you  to  comment  on 
that  general  schematic. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  not  creating  some  of  the  problems 
on  its  own  by  the  kinds  of  r^ulatious  that  we  put  in  the  way— for 
instance,  workfare. 

Mr.  Mead.  Let  me  just  respond  to  the  emphasis  on  training 
which,  I  think,  Mr.  Wilson  

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Conyers  has  to  leave  for  another  appointment. 
He  just  reminded  me  that  if  he  had  known  of  your  position  on 
Davis-Bacon  he  would  never  had  said  all  

Mr.  Conyers.  I  did  not  know  about  Davis-Bacon,  i  begin  to  see  a 
little  differently  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  Mr.  Conyers,  there  are  many  people  living  in 
Detroit  who  could  participate  in  low-income  housing  and  construc- 
tion but  they  are  just  frozen  out.  The  way  Davis-Bacon  operates  is 
that  a  contractor  hires  someone  to  sweep  up  a  worksite  and 
charges  the  Federal  Government  $8  per  hour.  Load  that  wage  with 
profit  and  overhead  and  the  Federal  Government  is  actually 
charged  $25  per  hour.  The  employee  is  actually  paid  $5  per  hour 
which  is  fraud. 

Mr.  Conyers.  What  you  can  do  is  to  disemploy  all  of  the  people 
currently  working  under  union  rates,  a  number  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed  

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  no,  no.  . 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  am  sorry  for  starting  this  whole  thing.  I  indicated  to 
Mr.  Rowland  earlier  that  crosschecking  was  not  the  subject  for 
today.  Davis-Bacon  is  not  the  subject  for  today.  Mr.  Walker,  you 
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Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  some  extent  that  is 
the  question  for  the  day  because  the  question  becomes,  "How  do 
you  provide  the  jobs  that  all  of  us  agree  are  necessary?'' 

In  my  district  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  work  is 
better  than  no  work.  The  policy  should  be  based  upon  that  premise. 
Now  that  does  not  mean  that  in  creating  the  concept  of  any  kind  of 
work  that  it  should  be  the  most  menial  kind  of  labor.  You  should 
create  real  job  opportunities. 

What  I  hear  being  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  unpediments  put  in  the  Mfay  of  creating  those  kinds  of  opportu- 
nities and  that  there  are  impediments  put  there  for  a  very  con- 
scious reason— we  are  protecting  special  interest  groups  at  very 
highly  paid  levels  and  thereby  denying  pieople  at  the  lowest  end  of 
the  economic  scale  the  opportunities  to  take  those  jobs. 

That  is  an  important  kmd  of  proble-n  to  have  raised  in  reference 
to  all  of  this.  It  seems  to  me  it  becomes  the  umbrella  under  which 
some  of  these  various  programs  might  work,  if  in  fact,  we  at  the 
would  recc^nize  our  contribution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  just  want  to  respond  to  the  point  jJbout  avoiding  a 
negative  focus  on  workfare.  Certainly  we  do  net  want  to  immedi- 
ately throw  people  into  dead-end  public  jobs— sweeping  leaves  and 
so  on.  That  clearly  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

If  there  is  a  prospect  of  this  person  getting  a  bettijr  job  or  train- 
ing for  a  better  a  job,  let  us  do  it.  I  am  all  for  it.  But  the  experience 
of  local  staffs  and  also  the  early  period  of  the  WIN  Program  is  that 
that  only  works  if  you  first  establish  that  there  is  a  work  obligation 
that  IS,  in  principal,  unqualified.  That  is  to  say,  a  person  does  have 
tc  take  the  best  available  job,  whatever  that  is.  Now  you  want  to 
get  him  a  better  one  but  you  have  to  make  clear  that  if  that  fails 
he  will  ultimately  have  to  take  any  legal  job. 

The  reason  you  have  to  establish  that  is  that  otherwise  a  lot  of 
people  never  come  to  terms  with  the  job  market  as  it  is.  The  same 
goes  for  training.  Remember,  in  the  early  period  of  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram, between  1967  and  1971,  they  emphasized  training  ahnost  en- 
tirely. Very  few  of  those  people  actually  got  off  welfare  because,  as 
we  all  know.  Government  training  programs  have  not  shown  a 
large  capacity  to  raise  the  earmngs  of  their  clients.  In  fact,  when 
they  raise  tiieir  earnings,  it  is  mainly  by  persuading  the  clients  to 
work  more  hours  in  the  same  jobs,  not  get  better  jobs.  We  have  to 
recognize  the  limitations  of  training  as  a  way  of  getting  people  off 
w  el  rare. 

This  means  that  the  bottom  line  idea  that  you  finally  have  to 
take  any  job  has  to  be  there  even  though  we  devoutly  hope  we  can 
get  them  a  better  job.  We  cannot  have  a  totally  benefitoriented, 
opportunity-oriented  program.  It  is  not  gomg  to  work.  That  is  the 
experience. 

A  lot  of  what  I  have  been  hearing  this  raommg  is  almost  as  if 
people  do  not  know  about  the  history  of  Federal  training  programs. 
They  somehow  hnagine  that  training  alone  can  solve  the  welfare 
problems.  It  cannot.  One  part  of  the  picture  is  that  we  must  have  a 
clearcut  work  obligation. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  I  understood,  Mr.  Wilson,  awhile  ago,  you  essen- 
tially agreed  with  much  of  what  Mr.  Mead  just  said? 
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Mr-  WiLBON.  Yes  and  no.  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  that.  Training 
programs  have  had  a  poor  track  record  with  people  who  had  below 
sixth  or  seventh  grade  math  and  reading  levels.  If  you  look  at  the 
levels  of  people  in  the  welfare  population  and  at  the  supportive 
work  demonstration,  the  group  that  performed  the  best  were  AFDC 
mothers.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  cannot  take  our  biases  aris- 
ing from  such  failed  programs  as  CETA  which  trained  people  for 
the  wrong  professions  where  there  were  no  jobs  and  then  superim- 
pose that  on  what  women  on  AFDC  can  do. 

I  think  the  most  important  acid  test  is  whether  or  not  you  get 
into  job  creation.  Many  women  who  have  been  encouragea  to  get 
into  business  formation;  there  are  some  very  effective  programs 
that  are  helping  women  do  that.  We  do  not  have  to  be  stuck  in  a 
box.  There  are  ^temative  approaches  available. 

Mr.  Walker.  In  the  opening  statement  that  I  gave  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  hearings,  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 
entrepreneurship  by  women  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  in  our 
economy. 

Now  we  have  to  make  certain  that  all  women,  within  socioeco- 
nomic categories,  have  that  kind  of  opportunity.  Tlxat  depends 
upon  having  the  kind  of  growth-oriented  economy  that  permits 
those  businesses  to  succeed  and  thereby  hire  more  people  and  that 
kind  of  small  business  environment,  in  fact,  creates  the  job  oppor- 
tunities that  even  with  a  mandatory  workfare  system,  then  assures 
that  there  are  jobs  wllh  upward  mobility  in  them.  I  think  that  basi- 
cally comes  together  if  you  put  all  of  those  elements  in  place.  The 
Federal  Government  presec  ly  superimposes  standards  that  are  im- 
possJble  for  a  small  business  to  meet.  One  of  the  problems  for  small 
busmess  creation  is  the  fact  that  we  at  the  Federal  level  have 
made  it  so  difficult  to  form  a  small  business  that  nmny  jpebple,  par- 
ticularly people  without  a  fair  amount  of  assets  to  begin  with, 
cannot  get  the  small  business  off  the  ground. 

If  somewhere  along  the  line  we  should  relieve  some  of  the  regu- 
latory overload  at  the  Federal  level  that  stands  in  the  way  of  small 
businesses,  that  would  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Mead,  in  the 
testimony  that  we  heard  today  from  Governor  Dukakis— I  do  not 
know  if  you  were  here  for  that  

Mr.  Mead.  I  heard  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  know  that  he  said  that  during  his  first  term- 
interrupted,  first  and  second— he  had,  in  fact,  had  a  mandatory 
workfare  program.  His  successor.  Governor  King,  who  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  political  arena  although  still  a  Democrat,  also  had 
a  mandatory  workfare  program  and,  that  r^ardless  of  their  politi- 
cal orientation  and  biases,  neither  of  those  programs  worked. 

Today,  m  the  second  term,  with  what  is  for  the  most  part  a  vol- 
untary program,  although  it  still  has  requirements  for  initial  r^is- 
tration  which  WIN  requires,  whatevej  the  format,  that  they  have 
such  success— such  participation— that  they  cannot  meet  all  of  the 
people  who  want  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Now,  how  do  you  explain  that,  how  does  that  fit  in  with  your 
feelings  that  you  need  a  mandatory  requirement  when,  in  fact,  the 
successful  Dukakis  program  is  e^ssentialiy  voluntary  and  the 
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mandatory  Dukakis  and  King  programs  just  did  not  do  the  job  at  all? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  the  main  difference  between  those  two  eras  in 
Massachusetts  is  the  labor  market  I  would  

Mr.  Weiss.  Is  that  what  you  know  or  did  you  hear  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  sax*!  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  will  give  you  an  example  which  he  cites  the  improv- 
mg  market— labor  market  conditions  both  in  Maissachusetts  and  a 
series  of  other  States  and  how  the  other  States  that  improved  their 
labor  of  work  and  employment  and  economic  conditions  did  not  im- 
prove their  welfcre  situation  while  Maawtchusetts  did; 

Mr.  Mead.  But  that  only  means  that  in  the  other  States  they  did 
together  a  program  like  ET.  But— if  we  aU  had  labor  mar- 
kets like  Massachusetts,  neither  would  I  be  in  favor  of  a  work  obli- 
gation. The  work  obligation  is  necessary  to  achieve  employment 
only  m  a  situation  where  many  of  the  jobs  are  too  unattractive  for 
people  to  want  to  accept. 

In  Massachusetts,  self-interest  is  enough  to  lead  people  to  want 
to  work  because  there  are  many  good  jobs.  They  are  paying  ^in- 
comes of  a  kind  that  will  allow  a  person  to  immediately  get  off  wel- 
fare and  begin  in  middle-class  existence.  Clearly,  that  is  desirable. 
If  we  could  arrange  that,  we  would  not  need  a  work  obligation.  But 
let  us  recognize  that  Massachusetts*  situation  is  not  typical. 

Mr.  Weiss.  But  that  is  not  happening  on  its  own  

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  thmk  we  are  going  to  find  that  that  is  typical 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  most  States,  most  of  the  jobs  available  to  the  welfare  recipient 
are  relatively  low-paying,  menial,  unpleasant  iobs.  We  have  to  be 
very  candid. 

Mr.  Weiss.  When  the  Mandatory  Workfare  Program  did  not 
work  in  Massachusetts  they— your  side  of  the  argument---they 
have  the  same  kind  of  high  unemployment  levels  that  currently* 
exist  m  the  other  States  so  why  

Mr.  Mead.  OK,  I  think  what  happened  earUer  in  Massachusetts 
IS  more  typical  of  what  we  face.  Namely,  a  mediocre  labor  market. 
1  do  not  know  whether  the  Massachusetts  program  was  well  run  or 
successful  and  therefore  I  cannot  explain  why  it  may  have  per- 
formed poorly.  I  would  also  say  that  even  a  well  performing  pro- 
gram in  a  mediocre  labor  market  and  involving  a  work  obligation 
camiot  be  expected  to  be  an  overnight  success  as  in  Massachusetts. 

rhat  IS  not  something  we  can  achieve  overnight.  To  make  the 
work  obligation  real  involves  a  very  heaw  effort  of  institutional 
development  at  the  local  level.  Involving  a  lot  of  local  agencies  and 
a  good  deal  of  public  funds  and  so  on. 

We  cannot  expect  to  get  it  overnight.  One  of  the  questions  I  have 
about  the  admmistration's  proposal  is  that  they  are  proposing  im- 
mediately to  move  to  a  75-percent  participation  level  

Mr.  Weiss.  Over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  strikes  me  as  Utopian.  I  wish  it  could  happen 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  to  75  percent  in  3  years.  Right  now 
the  participa^on  level  required  of  WIN  is  only  15  percent,  and  the 
level  achieved  is  about  a  third.  In  my  view,  this  is  the  real  scandal 
in  welfare. 
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We  should  raise  the  required  level  to  maybe  25  percent  and  then 
50  percent.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  get  there  quickly. 

So  my  main  explanation  for  what  happened  earlier  in  Massachu- 
setts is  just  that  it  is  very  tough  to  do  this.  Even  with  an  obliga- 
tion. I  think  without  tho  obligation  they  would  have  done  worse 
still. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Look  at  another  statistic  that  he  cites.  A  lai:ge  per- 
centage of  the  women  who  were  caught  in  this  dependency  cycle 
were  young  women  with  young  children  at  home  with  nobody  else 
to  help  them.  No  husband,  no  family,  beqause  for  the  most  part 
they  had  moved  away  from  them. 

What  happens  to  those  people,  if  you  offer  them  a  minimum 
wage  kind  of  dead-end  iob,  or  even  worse,  if  you  force  than  to  do 
workfare?  In  the  first  place  because  of  ^he  age  of  the  children,  most 
of  them  are  not  forced.  They  do  not  have  to  take  jobs,  so  that  man- 
datory workfare  for  them  does  not  work. 

^jrovemor  Dukakis  says  that  6,000  women,  caught  in  that  kind  of 
situation,  were  not  required  to  register  for  ET  at  all,  but  have,  in 
fact,  done  so,  and  have  gotten  themselves  jobs. 

Again,  does  it  not  appeair  to  you — and  you  lu^ve  been  saying 
some  of  this  anyhow — I  am  really  imderscoring  it,  that  we  cannot 
force  ofT  the  rolls  people  who  are  caught  in  the  severest  of  the  de- 
pendency trap.  We  can  only  encourage  them  to  move  off  the  de- 
pendency rolls  if  we  provide  supportive  services  and  the  opportuni- 
ty for  a  better  economic  condition  than  that  in  which  they  find 
themselves  on  welfare.  Would  you  not  agr^ee  with  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  agree  with  all  of  that  except  that  experience  has 
shown  that  a  d^ee  of  obligation  is  also  necessary  for  many  moth- 
ers. Now  there  are  some,  the  younger  ones  in  p^ticular,  who  *are 
able  to  move  off  with  relatively  little  txaining.  Thoee  people,  as  Ijir* 
Wilson  mentioned  earlier,  are  the  top  slice  of  the  welfare  popula- 
tion. That  group,  perhaps,  does  not  meet  any  obligation.  They  just 
need  services.  But  there  is  a  much  larger  group  of  women  who  for 
various  reasons  are  less  emplo}^le,  more  rooted  in  the  home, 
more  trapped  in  the  welfare  culture,  and  for  these  people  some- 
thing more  forceful  is  required.  * 

Again,  it  is  not  negative.  I  think  that  it  would  help  iA  great  deal 
if  members  of  this  committee  and  oilers  involved  in  this  question 
would  actually  go  and  see  how  these  programs  operate  lociedly.  In 
effective  prc^rams  the  work  obligation  is  not,  in.  fact,  applied  in  a 
punitive  manner.  The  negative  programs,  thoise.that  feel  tne  clients 
are  worthless,  are  the  undemanding  on^.  They  are  the  ones  yfpx) 
do  not  make  any  expectations.  They  just  go  through  the  paperwork 
and  no  one  is  placed.  The  programs  that  assert  the  obligation  are 
also  promising  something  to  the  clients  implicitly.  They  are  com- 
mitting themselves  effectively  to  get  them  a  job  if  the.  clients 
accept  the  work  obligation.  This  involves  heavy  effort  by  the  staff, 
spending,  services,  all  of  that.  ' 

This  is  in  fact  what  a  demanding  program  consists  of.  It  is  not 
just  the  obligation.  It  has  to  be  in  the  law  but  what,  in  practice, 
that  does  is  provide  these  local  stafiis  the  personal  authorii^^  they 
need  to  say  to  these  clients,  "Now  you  want  to  work.  We  know  you 
want  to  work.  Now  the  obligation  is  real.  You  are  really  going  to 
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have  to  do  it.  And  we  are  going  to  help  you."  The  obligation  is  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  clients. 

I  heard  earlier  that  the  administration  is  proposing  providing  no 
child  care  for  workfare.  That  is  ridiculous.  You  have  to  havediild 
care  money  for  that. 

I  am  not  talking  about  an  obligation  only  on  the  cliem.  It  is  a 
contractual  idM, ».  mutual  obligation.  In  fact,  in  the  WIN  Pro«i-am 
thev  actually  have  what  amounts  to  a  contract  drawn  up  SbovA 
each  chent  It  is  called  an  emplqyability  plan.  The  client  says  "I 
am  gomg  to  do  these  things,"  and  the  staff  says,  "We  are  gomg  to 
do  these  things,"  and  they  both  sign  it.  .      b  ^ 

We  have  to  have  that  same  idea.  You  pay  social  security  taxes 
and  then  you  have  benefits.  It  is  the  same  thing  here,  fexcept  that 
we  are  assessing  the  work  at  the  time  of  the  benefit.  The  contrac- 
taal  notion  is  very  similar.  You  do  not  say  to  the  poor,  "You  do  not 
have  to  pay  social  security  tax,"  you  do  not  say  that  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  income  taxes.  I  think  work  is  the  same.  We  have  a 
common  standard. 

Mr.  Winss.  Thank  you.  Before  we  go  on  to  the  next  panel,  let  me 
ask.  Mo.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  if  you  have  any  finid  comments? 

Ms.  Gray.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Well,  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  par- 
ticipation. Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  panel  will  consist  of 
Kuth  Massmpa,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Human 
Itesources,  Lmda  WUcox,  director  of  the  Division  of  Welfare  Em- 
ployment for  the  Maine  Department  of  Human  Services,.  James' T 
Fleming,  cochairman  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Human 
bervices  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly,  and  PetcTr  Cove, 
president  of  America  Works.  I  understand,  Mr.  Fleming;  you  are  a  * 
former  colleague  of  Mr.  Rowland  from  the  Connecticut  General  As-  ~% 
sembly  and  we  are  very,  very  pleased  to  facUitate  this  reunion.  -J 

Mr.  Fleming.  I  have  a  few  years  on  him. 

Mr.  Wrass.  Yes.  Well,  thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  patieuce 
1  guess,  Ms.  Massmga,  we  are  ready  for  you  to  commepce. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RUTH  MASSiNGA,  SECRETARY,  MARYLAND 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAT^  RESOURCES  f; 

Ms.  Massinga.  Thank  you  ver>'  much,  Chairman  Weiss.  I  apure-    <  'B 
ciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  the  subcommittee  some  of*the  J 
successful  umovations  Maryland  has  developed  in  its  welfare  em- 
ployment  and  training  programs.  ' , 

Mr.  Weiss.  Would  you  pull  the  r-ike  closer?  •  "& 

Ms.  Ma3?!kga.  Yes;  and  to  present  my  views  on  future  welfare 
employment  poh<y.  As  the  chief  executive  of  a  St«»te  agency  that  .Sc 
has  produced  significant  gains  in  welfare  emtloyment  programs,  I  M 
am  concerned  that  the  administration's  proposed  policies  will  se-  %• 
verely  hamper  our  ability  in  Maryland  to  continue  to  mnke  sab-  '# 
stantial  advancements  in  this  area.  '  -^Wi 

Our  paramount  goal  is  to  assist  as  many  clients  as  are  able  into     '  - 
self-support  by  obtaining  and  maintaining  meahingfiil  private 
sector  eniployment,  thereby  reducing  their  long-term  n6ed  'for 
public  assistance. 
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This  goal,  of  course,  is  a  critical  investment  in  our  hiunan  re- 
fi<?urce8.  By  creating  positive  opportunities  for  our  clients,  opportu- 
mties  to  become  selfnsupporting,  we  are  improving  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  our  AFDC  clients,  enabling  them  the  chance  to  leave  the 
welfare  rolls  and  lift  themselves  out  of  pcrjrty. 

Our  pilot  program,  called  Employment  Initiatives  [EE,  locates 
and  uses  resources  that  remove  barners  to.self-eufficienpy,  develop- 
our  capacity  to  prepare  clients  for  economic  self-support  in  the 
pnvate  sector. 

The  Bnplovment  Initiatives  Program  is  funded  through  various 
sourcMmcluding  the  Work  Incentive  Demonstration  Program— we 
are  a  WIN  Demo  State— the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPAl 
and  waivers  of  Federal  statute. 

r^oi^^*^  ninning  the  employment  initiatives  project  in  October 
of  1982  m  portions  of  Baltimore  City  and  rural  Wicomico  County  in 
Maryland. 

Based  on  the  resounding  success  of  those  original  pi?,ot  projects, 
some  2%  years  ago,  we  have  expanded ^the  program  to  6  other 
counties  of  the  24  in  the  State.  . 

anployment  Initiatives  offers  a  package  of  program  activities 
r  ^  unsubeidized  employment.  These  activities  are  comprised 
of  skills  anci  remedial  traming,  training  in  job  search  techniques, 
supportive  services  such  as  day  ca^  and  transportation  as  well  as 
financial  incentives  to  both  clients  and  employers. 

Umque  features  of  the  Employment  Initiatives  Program  include:  ' 

Usmg  our  WIN  demonstration  funds  to  lev^^rage  other  State, 
county  and  city  resources  to  obtam  employmeiit  and  training  serv- 
ices tor  welfare  recipients.  In  particular,  we  have  established  link- 
ciges  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Private  Industry  Coun- 
vCUs  in  the  jurisdictions  where  we  run  these  El  projects,  the.  local 
education  agencies,  community  collies,  and  the  private  sector  in 
order  to  ensure  delivery  of  services  to  clients. 

We  subsidize  private  sector  employment  through  a  diversion  of  a 
portion  of  the  welfare  grant  into  an  on-the-job  training  experience. 
This  fundmg  mechanism  increases  the  resoiurces  available  to  us  to 
assist  our  chents. 

Through  avoiding  ^^^neces3t.ry  and  complicated  program  designs, 
keeping  contractual  arrangements  \7ith  employers  as  simple  arid 
straight-forward  as  possible,  we  finally  focus  cur  resources  on  all 
caents,  noc  just  those  viewed  as  having  the  gr  eatest  employment 
potential.  — o       o  ir  j 

By  creating  an  extremely  active  and  successfulprogram,  we  have 
avoided  the  administration's  common  label  of  WOi  being  merely  a 
paper  regiitration  progri  m. 

In  fact,  our  success  is  best  illustrated  by  the  nearly  1,500  jobs 
that  have  been  obtained  by  welfare  recipients,  in  the  first  2%  yeare 
of  the  program's  operation.  ... 

We  have  reached  a  75-percant  active  participant  placenient  rate 
m  our  second  year  of  operation  alone,  with  an  average  entry  level 
wage  of  $4.25  per  hour  for  those  individ^ials  who  werei  formerly  on 
the  welfare  rolls.  In  a  2.year  period,  our  estimated  AFDC  savings  is 
nearly  ?4  million  and  that  does  not  include  other  benefits  that 
have  accrued  as  weU  through  taxes  and  other  aspects  of^economic 
gpeoenefits.  . 
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Most  importantly,  as  I  travel  around  the  State  and  I  talk  to  par- 
ticipants in  our  program,  the  program's  success  has  proven  to  me 
that  those  temporarily  in  need  of  public  assistance  and  continuing 
to  have  barriers  to  entering  today%  job  market  want  to  work  or  to 
be  trained  and  will  work  when  assisted  with  the  appropriate  train- 
ing, job  search  techniques  and  support  services. 

It  is  important  to  mention  the  substantial  accomplishments  in 
the  Employment  Initiatives  Program  would  be  severely  hampered 
should  the  administration's  proposed  AFDC  work  requirements 
policy  be  enacted.  Hie  admimstration's  proposal  would  eliminate 
Federal  reimbursement  for  current  activities  that  have  proven  to 
be  successM  components  and  a  necessary  investment  in  our  clients 
chances  for  sustained  employment 

First,  the  administration  s  proposal  eliminates  reimbursement 
for  support  services  such  as  day  care.  This  is  a  glteing  mistake  sup- 
ported by  what  you  have  heard  earlier  because  the  participants  of 
this  program  are  primarily  single  female  heads  of  households  with 
children  imder  10  years  of  age  with  enormous  child  care  require- 
ments. 

The  administration's  view  is  that  the  States  can  fund  day  care 
tJirough  the  social  services  block  grant.  Maryland,  like  most  States, 
has  long  since  provided  more  State  dollars  for  social  services  pro- 
grams than  social  services  block  grant  funds  so  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  really  proposing,  again,  that  States  pick  up  the  cost  of 
day  care. 

Classroom  training,  one  of  the  best  investments  in  human  cap- 
ital, would  be  excluded  as  an  allowable  cost.  The  administration 
claims  that  JTPA  can  pay  for  this  service,  yet  in  Maryland  there  is 
only  enough  JTPA  money  to  serve  approximately  12,000  Individ-  ^ 
uals,  while  the  State  population  eligible  for  JTPA  is  over  400,000.  ^ 

Moreover,  our  share  of  JTPA  funds  is  diminishing  in  fiscal  year 
1986  due  to  shifts  in  the  imemployment  rates.  This  so-called  alter- 
native  will  not  work. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  the  last  year  30  percent  of  our  par-  ^  ^ 
ticipants  needed  remedial  training  in  order  to  pn^ress  through  the  > 
Employment  Initiatives  Program  so  that  cutting  mrough  these  pro-  ^ 
grams  devastates  an  important  link  for  AFDC  clients.  ' 

Furthermore,  a  very  prescriptive  Federal  role  is  envisioned  since  ,  \^ 
there  are  numerous  references  in  the  administration's  proposal  re-  1 
quiring  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  approve  specific  State  plans  and 
activities. 

This  provision  is  contrary  to  the  administration's  past  efforts  to 
defederalize  program  administration  and  allow  decisions  to  be  /^^ 
made  at  the  State  and  local  level.  " 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  helped  to  make  the  WIN  Demonstration 
Program  in  Maryland  work,  in  my  opinion.  In  general,  the  admin-  % 
istration's  proposal  appears  to  lead  to  prescriptive  re-r^^ation  of  * 
State  plans  and  policies  and  seems  to  exceed  the  appropriate  Feder-  ^ 
al  authority  by  intruding  on  a  successfully  executea  State  role.    *    *  | 

The  administration's  proposal  also  appears  to  place  n^or  em-  : 
phasis  on  intensive  job  search  as  the  means  to  locate  jobs  for  indi- 
viduals  on  welfare. 

Our  experience  as  well  as  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  ahdi^ 
"-esearch  from  respected  organizations  such  as  the  Manpower  Dem- 
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onstrafaon  Research  Corporation,  MDRC,  indicates  that  job  search 
alone  do^js  not  lead  to  long-term  reductions  in  welfare  dependency 
for  single  heads  of  households. 

Rather,  it  facilitates  short-term  cycling  of  these  clients  into  sec- 
ondw^  job  piarkets  and  a  continuation  of  welfare  dependency.  I 
would  submit  that  is  not  what  we  propose  as  an  employment  policy 
for  welfare. 

Finally,  the  administration  proposes  that  75  percent  of  eligible 
clients  must  actively  participate  in  the  State  run  program  with  no 
ability  for  the  State  to  declare  areas  too  remote  even  when  there  is 
a  lack  of  transportation  or  available  jobs. 

Common  sense  indicates^that  where  there  is  no  transportation  or 
where  the  job  market  is  weak  that  exceptions  to  mandatory  partici- 
pation be  allowed.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  la^ge^^cale  evidence  in- 
dicating that  the  75-percent  active  participation  rate  is  a  feachable 
goal  for  now  or  for  the  future.  It  is  a  paper  goal  that  seems  aarres- 
sive,  but  is  destined  to  fail. 

Let  me  point  out  that  no  one  activity  alone  can  assist  APDC  re- 
cipients to  move  into  the  labor  market  and  reduce  their  dependen- 
cy  on  welfare.  Sustamed  employment  for  AFDC  recipients  necessi- 
tate a  comprehensive  package  of  programs  and  services  such  as 
work  experience,  job  search,  vocational  training,  remedial  educa- 
tion, on-the-job  training  and  supportive  services  if  we  truly  expect 
to  mcrease  client  self-sufficiency  and  self-6upport;  and  thereby 
reduce  their  need  for  puWic  assistance. 

In  order  to  progress  towards  that  goal  in  Maryland,  we  must 
have  the  assurance  of  ongoing  Federal  funding  which  will  enable 
us  to  plan  for  the  future.  In  addition  to  maintaining  adequate 
levels  of  resources,  we  need  continued  flexibility  such  as  provided 
imder  the  WIN  demo  legislation  to  operate  successfully  State  de- 
signed programs. 

With  no  flexibility  aUowed,  the  administration  will  be  ignoring 
the  results  and  experience  of  State  programs,  which  they  said  that 
t^ey  wanted  to  test,  that  are  truly  having  an  impact  on  clients' 
lives,  not  just  deterring  them  from  receiving  public  assistance. 

In  general,  we  must  view  our  employment  efforts  as  a  positive 
mvestment  in  our  clients  rather  than  a  drain  on  our  resources. 
Beyond  this,  however,  we  as  human  resource  officials  must  b^in  to 
broaden  our  perepectives  in  our  efforts  to  assist  our  clients.  We 
must  actively  engage  those  in  the  economic  development  arena  so 
that  as  new  jobs  are  created,  public  assistance  clients  are  taken 
mto  account  for  inclusion  in  the  job  pool. 

Such  jobs  should  provide  medical  benefits  as  well  as  job  stability 
and  upward  mobility  for  such  clients  as  has  been  already  discussed 
today. 

Finally,  we  must  work  with  those  developing  tax  policies  so  as  to 
assure  the  working  poor  that  they  are  truly  better  off  when  they 
work.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Massinga  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RUTH  HASSIHGA 
WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT  TESTIMONY 

1  would  like  to  thank  the  SubcoMlttee  on  Intcrgovcrrwental  Relations 
and  Human  Resources  for  allowing  ne  the  opportunity  to  share  with  >ou, . 
some  of  the  successful  Innovations  Maryland  has  developed  in  its  welfare- 
fiiiplo>ment  and  training  progra»St  and  to  present  «y  views  on  future  wel- 
fare employment  oollcy.   As  the  Chief  Executive  iif  a  state  agency  that 
has  produced  significant  gains  in  welfare  m{    >«ent  programs*  I  am  con- 
cemed  that  the  Administration's  proposed  policies  will  severely  hamper 
Maryland's  ability  to  continue  to  Mke  substantial  advances  In  this  area. 

The  paramount  goal  of  the  Maryland  Oepartnent  of  Human  Resources  Is 
to  assist  as  many  clients  as  are  able  into  self-support  ^y  obtaining  and 
maintaining  meaningful  private  sector  employment,  thereby  reducing  their 
long-term  need  for  public  assistance.  This  goal  is  a  critical  investment 
in  Mcrylard's  human  resources.   By  creating  positive  opportunities  for 
our  clients,  opportunities  to  become  self-supporting*  we  are  improving 
the  earning  capacity  of  our  AFDC  clients*  enabling  them  the  chance  to 
leave  the  welfare  rolls  and  lift  themselves  from  poverty. 

Our  pilot  program*  called  Employment  Initiatives,  locales  and 
uses  r««ource«  that  r«movm  barriw  to  ••lf-«ttf«lcl«ncy,  a«v«loping 
oor  capacity  to  prepare  clients  for  tconomic  self-support  in  the  private 
sector.   The  Employment  Initiatives  Program  is  funded  through  various 
sources  including  the  Mork  Incentive  (UlN)  Demonstration  Program*  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  and  waivers  of  federal  sUtute. 
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l«p1o>Wf.t  initiitives  Ixgin  In  October  mi  in  portiont  of  Biltiwr*  City 
•nd  rur*1  Wicomieo  County.   Based  upon  the  resounding  success  of  those 
origin.,  pilot  projects,  we  hive  expended  the  progrim  to  other  counties 
In  the  stete. 

faploynent  Initiatives  offers  a  package  of  program  activities  leading 
to  unsubsidized  employment.   These  activities  are  comprised  of  skills  and 
remedial  training,  training  in  job  search  techniques,  supportive  services 
such  .:  day  care  and  transportation  a  well  as  financial  Incentives  to 
both  clients  and  employers.    Unique  features  of  the  Employment  Initiatives 
Program  include: 

-  utilizing  our  WIN  Uemonstration  funds  to  leverage  nher  state, 
county  and  city  resources  to  obtain  employment  and  training 
services  for  welfare  recipients.    In  particular,  we  have 
established  linkages  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  Private  Industry  Councils,  local  education  agencies, 
community  colleges  and  the  private  sector  in  order  to  ensure 
delivery  of  services  to  clients; 

--  subsidizing  private  sector  employment  through  diversion  of  a 
portion  of  the  welfare  grant  into  an  on-the-job  training 
experience.   This  funding  nechanism  increase?  the  resources 
•vailable  to  us  to  assfst  our  clients: 

-  avoiding  unnecessary  and  complicated  program  designs,  keeping 
contractual  arrangementv  with  employers  as  simple  and  straight- 
forward as  possible;  and  finally. 

-  focusing  our  resources  on  an  clients,  not  just  those  viewed  .b 
having  the  greatest  emploiment  potential. 
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By  cfeating  in  extremely  active  ind  stccessful  program,  we  have 
avoided  the  Administration's  coimon  label  of  WIN  being  merely  a  paper 
registration  program.   In  fact,  our  success  Is  best  Illustrated  by  the 
nearly  1,500  jobs  that  have  been  obtained  by  welfare  recipients  In  the 
first  Zii  years  of  the  program's  operation.   He  have  reached  a  78X  active 
participation  placement  rate  In  our  second  year  of  operation  alone,  with 
an  average  entry-level  wage  of  $4.25  per  hour  for  those  Individuals  who 
were  formerly  on  the  welfare  rolls.   Most  Importantly,  however,  the 
program's  success  has  proven  to  us  that  those  temporarily  In  need  of  public 
assistance,  and  considered  to  have  barriers  to  entering  today's  Job  market, 
want  to  work  and  will  work  when  assisted  with  the  appropriate  training, 
job  search  techniques,  and  support  services. 

It  Is  Important  to  mention  that  substantial  accomplishments^  In  the 
Emplo/nent  Initiatives  Program  would  be  severely  hampered  shoul^the 
Administration's  proposed  AFOC  work  requirements  policy  be  enacted.  The 
Administration's  proposal  would  eliminate  federal  relKbursement  for 
current  activities  that  have  proven  to  be  successful  components  and  a 
necessary  Investment  in  our  clients  chances  for  sustained  employment. 

Under  the  propooalt  reimbursement  for  support  services  such 
as  day  care  would  be  eliminated,    ^is  is  a  glaring  mistake  since 
participants  of  this  program  are  primarily  single  female  heads  of 
households  with  children  under  10  years  of  age  with  enormous  child 
care  requirements,    ^e  Administration's  view  it  that  st;)tes  can 
fund  day  care  through  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant.    Story land* 
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like  Most  stAUs^  hat  long  since  provided  more  state  dollars  for 
social  services  programs  than  SSBR  fiands  to  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  really  proposinq— again— that  states  pick  up  the  cost 
of  day  care. 

Classroom  training,  one  of  the  best  investments  in  human 
capital,  would  be  excluded  as  an  allaiable  cost.    The  Administra- 
tion claims  that  JTPA  can  pay  for  this  service,  yet  Maryland  only 
has  enough  JTPA  fxjnds  to  serve  approximately  12,000  individuals, 
while  the  state  population  eligible  «or  JTPA  is  over  400,000. 
.Moreover,  Maryland's  share  of  JTPA  funds  is  diminishing  in  ppy 
1986  due  to  shifts  in  xjnemployment  rates.    This  so-called  alter- 
native will  not  work. 

Furthermore,  a  very  prescriptive  federal  role  is  envisioned 
since  there  are  numerous  references  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  approve  specific  state  plans  and  activities.    This  pro- 
vision is  contrary  to  the  Administration's  past  efforts  to  de- 
federalize  program  administration  and  allow  decisions  to  be  made 
at  the  stf>te  and  local  level.    In  general,  the  Administration 
proposal  appears  to  lead  to  prescriptive  regulations  of  state 
plans  and  policies  and  seems  to  exceed  the  appropriate  federal 
authority  by  intruding  on  the  state  role. 

The  proposal  also  appears  to  place  sjdjor  emphasis  on  Intensive  job 
search  as  the  means  to  locate  jobs  for  Individual  on  welfare.  Our 
experience  as  well  as  research  from  respected  organizations  such  as 
the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  Indicate  that  job 
search  alone  does  not  lead  to  long-term  reductions  in  welfare  dependency 
for  single  heads  of  households.   Rather,  It  facilitates  short-term  cycling 
of  these  clients  Into  the  secondary  job  markets  and  a  continuation  of 
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welfare  dependency. 

Finally,  the  Administration  proposes  that  75%  of  eligible  clients 
Kuist  actively  participate  In  the  state-run  program  with  no  ability  for 
the  state  to  declare  areas  too  remote  except  due  to  a  Icck  of  transportation 
or  available  jobs.    Common  sense  Indicates  that  where  there  Is  no  transpor* 
tation,  or  where  the  job  market  Is  weak  that  exceptions  to  mandatory  parti- 
cipation should  be  allowed.    I  believe  there  Is  no  large-scale  evidence 
Indicating  that  the  75&  active  participation  rate  Is  a  reachable  goal  for 
now  or  the  future.    Rather  It  Is  a  paper  goal, 

Let  me  point  out  that  no  one  activity  alone  can  assist  AFDC  recipients 
to  move  Into  the  labor  market  and  reduce  their  dependency  on  welfare. 
Sustained  employnent  for  AFDC  recipients  necessitates  a  comprehensive 
package  of  services  such  as  work  experience,  job  search,  vocational  training, 
remedial  education,  on-the-job  training  and  supportive  services  If  we  truly 
expect  to  Increase  client  self-sufficiency  and  self-support,  and  thereby 
reduce  their  need  for  public  assistance. 

In  order  to  continue  to  progress  toward  the  goal  of  achieving  client 
self-sufficiency,  Maryland  must  have  the  assurance  of  ongoing  federal  funding 
which  will  enable  the  state  to  plan  for  the  future.    In  addition,  to  main- 
taining adequate  levels  of  resources,  continued  flexibility  such  as  provided 
under  the  WIN  Demonstration  legislation  Is  necessary  to  operate  successful 
state  designed  prcgraps.    With  no  flexibility  allowed,  the  Administration 
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will  be  ignoring  th«  r«iults  and  •J^erience  of  state  pro- 
grams that  are  truly  having  an  impact  on  client •»  lives,  not 
just  deterring  them  from  receiving  public  assistance. 

In  general  we  must  vitw  our  employment  effort*  as  a  positive 
investment  in  our  clients  rather  than  a  drain  on  our  resources  • 
Beyond  this,  however,  we  as  human  resource  officials  must  begin 
to  broaden  our  perspectives  in  our  efforts  to  assist  our  clients. 
We  must  creatively  engage  those  in  the  economic  development 
arena  so  that  as  new  jobs  are  created  public  assistance  clients 
are  taken  into  account  for  inclusion  in  the  job  pool.  Such 
jobs  should  provide  medical  benefits  as  well  as  stability,  a 
long  term  future  and  upward  mobility  for  such  clients.  Finally, 
we  must  work  with  those  developing  tax  policy  so  as  to  assure 
the  working  poor  that  they  are  truly  better  off  when  they  work. 


Thank  you. 


Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Wilcox. 

STATEMENT  OF  LINDA  A.  WILCOX,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  WEL- 
FARE EMPLOYMENT,  MAINE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES 

Ms.  Wilcox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  manager  of  Maine's  WIN  Demonstration  Program,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  give  you  a  program  operator's  perspective 
on  welfare  employment  policy.  I  will  cover  thr^  topics.  ^Jjret,  the 
innovative  features  and  accomplishments  of  Maine's  demonstration 
program;  second,  the  impact  on  our  program  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  alternative  to  WIN;  and  finally,  the  changes  that  I 
would  like  to  see  in  national  welfare  employment  policy. 

For  the  last  5  years,  Maine  has  been  working  on  better  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  welfare  dependency  and  the  transition  to  work 
for  AFjDC  recipients.  Our  WIN  Demonstration  Program  developed 
out  of  a  1980  study  of  WIN  and  CETA's  performance  in  finding  jobs 
for  AFDC  recipients,  and  an  innovative  bill  passed  by  the  State  leg- 
islature in  1981  establishing  economic  self-sufficiency  and  elimina- 
tion of  dependency  on  public  assistance  'as  the  bj^te's  welfare 
employment  goal. 

Also  in  1981,  Governor  Joseph  Brennan  appUed  for  authority  to 
operate  ;a  WIN  Demoritration  Program.  Faced  *mth  declining  WIN 
funds,  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  possibility  of  using 
AFDC  grants  to  finance  the  transition  to  work. 
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In  1982,  our  WW  demonstration  called  WEET,  the  Welfare  Em- 
ployment, Education  and  Training  Program  began  operation.  De- 
signing a  program  to  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  for  AFDC 
recipients  presented  a  real  challenge.  Maine  is  a  poor  State.  We 
rank  40th  out  of  the  50  Statel^  in  family  income,  and  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  lives  on  the  borderline  of  poverty. 

Even  though  Maine's  economy  is  growing,  it  is  not  creating  high 
paying  jobs.  We  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  our  natural  resource 
based  industries  that  provide  low  paying  and  often  seasonal  work, 
Maine's  fastest  growing  industries  are  in  the  service  sector  where 
jobs  are  also  low  paying,  part  time,  and  seasonal. 

It  was  clear  to  program  planners  given  Maine's  economy  and  the 
limited  education,  sfills,  and  work  experience  of  many  women  on 
welfare  that  we  needed  to  do  more  than  to  offer  short-term  train- 
ing and  job  search  assistance. 

Consequently,  the  WEET  Program  was  designed  with  two  inno- 
vative features.  First,  supporting  a  wide  range  of  education  and 
training  activities,  so  that  our  registrants  can  obtain  primary  labor 
market  jobs;  and,  second,  working  with  the  State's  economic  devel- 
opment agencies  to  target  new  jobs  for  AFDC  recipients. 

Women  on  AFDC  come  to  WEET  for  assessment  and  employabil- 
ity  counseling,  for  help  in  meeting  training  programs  entrance  re- 
quirements, for  job  search  assistance  when  they  are  ready  to  enter 
the  labor  market,  and  financial  support  for  child  care  and  trans- 
portation while  they  are  in  training  and  looking  for  work. 

We  believe  that  all  of  these  services  are  realistic  responses  to  the 
employment  barriers  facing  women  on  welfare.  Since  1982,  over 
3,000  AFDC  recipients  have  participated  in  training  through  the 
WEET  Program.  These  activities  divide  almost  equally  between 
those  that  improve  general  employability  ?uch  as  remedial  educa- 
tion, obtaining  a  GED,  and  pre-vocational  training,  and  those  di- 
rected to  specific  occupations  such  as  skills  training  and  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

Tlxis  range  of  activities  reflects  the  diversity  of  needs  of  our  r^- 
istrants  as  they  prepare  for  emplo3rment. 

The  second  WEET  innovation  is  our  involvement  in  job  creation. 
Because  of  the  limited  number  of  jobs  in  Maine,  we  are  working 
with  economic  development  agencies  to  refer  AFDC  recipients  to 
newly  created  jobs. 

I  will  describe  two  examples  of  this  activity.  We  pay  part  of  the 
salary  of  an  emplo3rment  specialist  who  works  for  a  private  non- 
profit community  developmenL  corporation  called  Coastal  Enter- 
prises, Inc.  This  corporation  loans  money  to  Maine-owned  small 
businesses  who  in  turn  agree  to  hire  and  train  disadvantaged  job 
seekers  including  AFDC  recipients. 

We  also  contracted  with  the  State  development  office  to  create  a 
position  to  market  employment  and  training  services  to  new  and 
expanding  businesses.  This  individual  also  helps  businesses  receiv- 
ing financing  from  the  State  fmance  authority  to  prepare  an  em- 
ployment plan  listing  new  jobs  to  be  created  through  Dusiness  ex- 
pansion. 

These  plans  are  then  forwarded  to  the  nearest  WEET  office.  This 
position  has  proved  so  valuable  that  the  legislature  recently  voted 
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funds  to  make  it  pernianenc.  We  are  very  pleased  with  this  devel- 
opment since  we  no  longer  have  to  fund  the  position. 

So  is  the  WEET  Program  working?  AJTDCf  mothers  inink  so.  We 
have  increased  the  proportion  of  voluntary  r^istrants  from  15  per- 
cent under  WIN  to  over  half  of  our  current  caseload.  This  means 
that  AFDC  recipients  are  choosing  to  come  to  us  for  help  in  finding 
jobs,  because  they  beliet^e  that  we  have  something  of  v£uue  to  offer 
them. 

Last  year,  1,400  WEET  r^trants  got  jobs,  an  increase  of  30  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  Because  we  want  our  participants  to 
move  off  of  welfare  permanentlv,  we  maintain  contact  with  tbem 
for  a  year  after  they  get  a  job.  Our  1  year  retention  rate  is  66  per- 
cent. The  welfare  savings  generated  in  just  the  fhst  year  that  these 
women  worked  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  cost  of  running  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  administration's  alter- 
native to  WIN.  Implementation  of  this  proposal  would  require  a 
drastic  change  in  Maine's  welfare  employment  ,philosophy  and  in 
program  operation.  Five  provisions  would  have  a  negative  impact 
on  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  The  services  that  coula  be 
provided,  the  participation  requirements,  the  formula  of  the  fund- 
ing levels,  and  the  imposition  of  financial  penalties. 

First  as  I  have  described,  the  WEET  Program  supports  a  wide 
rcmge  of  employment  and  education  services.  In  spite  of  the  asser- 
tion of  wow's  supporters  that  States  would  have  flexibility  in  pro- 
gram design,  in  fact  WOW  would  restrict  woik  program  options  to 
those  who  are  "employment  directed,"  and  employment  directed 
prc^ams  are  defined  as  those  that  "enhance  employment  opportu- 
nities through  practical  work  experience  rather  than  by  means  of 
classroom  or  similar  educational  and  training  programs. 

I  interpret  this  language  to  mean  that  our  registrants  could  not 
obtain  80  percent  of  the  training  in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  JTPA  training  activities  wouldbe  ap- 
proved by  the  S3creta^.  Even  if  JTPA  skflls  training  is  included, 
only  9  percent  of  WEET  trainees  have  participated  m  JTPA  skills 
traming  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Wilcox,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  break.  We 
have  a  vote  on  the  floor,  and  ♦ve  will  resume  where  we  left  off  in 
about  10  minutes. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Weiss.  The  subcommittee  will  be  back  in  session.  Ms.  Wilcox, 
if  you  will  resume  where  you  left  off. 

Ms.  Wilcox.  Thank  you.  Th3  only  r^sference  to  these  supportive 
services  in  the  WOW  proposal  is  the  f  nyment  of  child  care  and 
transportation  during  emplojmient  search.  1^  we  could  not  pay  for 
child  care  and  transportation  during  training  under  WOW,  few 
participants  would  be  able  to  attend  the  limited  training  that 
would  be  permitted. 

My  second  concern  with  WOW's  are  the  participation  require- 
ments. Because  of  our  determination  to  provide  qusdity  employ- 
ment and  training  services  and  our  limited  resources,  we  only  man- 
date the  r^istration  of  AFDC  recipientsvrtth  children  6  and  over 
who  liviB  m  areas  accessible  to  local  WEET  offices.  Araroximately 
of  Maine's  AFDC  families  live  in  these  areas.  Yet  WOW  would 
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require  all  employable  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients  to  partici- 
pate in  employment  related  activities.  There  is  no  exception  for  ge- 
ographic location. 

Consequently,  the  other  half  of  Maine's  AFDC  population  who 
live  in  isolated  communities  in  rural  areas  where  there  are  few 
jobs  and  even  fewer  employment  related  activities  to  refer  to  would 
be  required  to  participate. 

The  third  provision  that  would  affect  the  WEET  Program  is  the 
WOW  funding  formula.  Our  Federal  allocation  has  not  changed 
since  1981.  If  it  were  not  for  the  support  of  our  State  IjSgislature, 
our  client  service  budget  would  be  getting  smaller  every  year.  But 
at  least  we  have  known  what  our  Federal  allocation  woiUd  be. 

Under  WOW,  each  State's  share  of  the  Federal  allocation  would . 
be  based  on  the  size  of  its  employable  recipient  pool.  Lidividuals 
currently  exempt  due  to  geographic  remoteness  would  be  counted 
in  determining  the  Stated  share  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  that  there  is  sufficient  basis  for 
doing  so. 

Obviously,  this  provision  favors  States  that  are  either  already  op- 
erating programs  that  promote  maximum  participation  or  States 
with  high  population  densities.  Assuming  that  we  could  count  our 
remote  recipients,  we  would  receive  half  the  amoimt  of  Fedend 
funding  to  work  with  twice  the  number  of  registrants  that  we  now 
serve. 

The  final  provision  that  would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
WEET  Program  is  the  financial  penalty  that  would  be  applied  if 
we  Tailed  to  meet  the  proposal's  participation  targets.  If  our  fund- 
ing  were  to  be  determined  by  these  participation  requirements,  the 
focus  of  WEET  staff  activity  would  shift  from  providing  quality  em- 
ployment and  training  coimseling  to  producing  quantities  of  paper 
work  to  document  that  applicants  and  registrants  had  been  re- 
ferred to  employment  directed  activities. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  WOW  proposal  to  award  States  for  help- 
ing AFDC  recipients  get  jobs,  much  less  rewarding  them  for  achiev- 
ing long-term  job  retention  and  consequent  welfare  savings. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  recommend  two  national  welfare  employ- 
ment policy  changes  for  your  consideration.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  setting  national  goals,  and  the  second  with  financing  the  tran- 
sition from  welfare  to  work. 

First,  I  would  like  to  see  Congress  establish  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency as  the  goal  of  welfare  emplo3rment  policy  in  this  country. 
Programs  as  diverse  as  WEET  and  WOW  use  terms  like  self-suffi- 
ciency and  self-reliance  to  describe  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. But  there  is  no  agreement  on  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
self-sufficiency  or  how  to  measure  it. 

Only  after  wo  have  agreed  on  performance  measures  that  go 
beyond  participafion  rates  and  job  placement  rates  can  we  assess 
which  service  strate^e,w  are  truly  effective  in  moving  women  from 
dependency  to  self-sufficiency. 
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I  would  also  like  to  see  included  in  national  welfare  employment 
policy  incentives  for  serving  long-term,  hard-to-employ,  AFDC  re- 
cipients. These  are  the  people  who  are  the  least  likely  to  leave  wel- 
fare without  our  help  and,  as  research  has  shown,  are  the  ones  who 
make  the  greatest  gains  from  program  intervention.  It  is  also  the 
group  that  will  generate  the  greatest  welfare  savings. 

However,  as  the  Office  of  Family  Assistance  acknowledged  in  its 
draft  report  on  the  WIN  allocation  formula,  conventional  program 
performance  measures  such  as  job  placement  rates  are  n^atively 
associated  with  net  impact.  Net  impact  is  the  difference  between 
program  outcomes  and  what  would  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out the  program. 

When  program  operators  are  rewarded  for  the  number  of  imme- 
diate job  placements  they  obtain,  they  will  tend  to  select  partici- 
pants who  are  most  likely  tc  succeed  m  the  program,  but  who  are 
also  most  likely  to  get  jobs  on  their  own. 

As  program  operators,  we  need  you  to  direct  us  to  ident^  and 
target  our  hard-to-employ  clients,  to  provide  us  with  sufficient 
funds  to  serve  them,  and  to  develop  performance  factors  that  we 
can  use  to  measure  our  success.  This  polipy  would  clearly  distin- 
guish us  from  other  employment  and  training  proCTams  that  typi- 
cally serve  only  the  AFDC  recipients  most  likely  to  get  jobs. 

Once  these  two  national  policy  goals  have  been  established,  I 
would  like  States  to  be  free  to  design  programs  that  will  work  in 
their  respective  economic  and  social  climate.  In  the  spirit  of  New 
Federalism,  the  block  grant  mechanism  could  be  used  to  allocate 
Federal  funds  to  Governors  who  would  then  have  discretion  in  how 
to  spend  them. 

Giving  States  the  flexibility  to  design  their  own  programs  and 
sufficient  resources  to  operate  them  would  be  the  bwt  way  to 
achieve  a  national  goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency  for  hard-to- 
employ  women. 

My  second  recommendation  has  to  do  with  financing  the  transi- 
tion from  welfare  to  work.  If  we  are  to  succeed  with  women  who 
have  poor  work  histories  and  few  skills,  we  will  need  a  reliable  and 
adenquate  source  of  funding  to  do  so.  We  all  know  that  income 
maintenance  programs  are  very  costly. 

In  Maine,  tne  investment  in  moving  welfare  recipients  into  em- 
ployment equals  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  people  on  wel- 
fare. It  only  makes  sense  to  use  income  L.aintenance  payments  to 
fund  this  transition.  The  return  on  this  investment  is  the  reduction 
in  the  long-term  economic  and  social  costs  of  welfare  dependency 
and  the  increase  in  taxes  and  buying  power  resulting  from  produc- 
tive employment. 

We  are  trjring  the  one  option  currently  available  to  us,  the  use  of 
an  AFDC  recipients  grant  to  subsidize  on-thejob  training.  Howev- 
er, our  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  other  States  doing  grant  di- 
version. An  OJT  or  wage  subsidy  works  as  a  transition  mechanism 
for  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  case  load. 

I  would  like  the  flexibility  to  use  grant  diversion  to  pay  for  whatr 
ever  is  blocking  an  individual  from  achieving  and  mamtaining  em- 
ployment. Examples  of  the  possible  uses  of  granfe  diversion  are 
paying  for  training  for  which  no  other  fUnding  exists,  subsidizing 
the  cost  of  child  care  for  women  who  could  not  afford  to  work  oth- 
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erwise,  assisting  in  the  purchase  of  health  iiisurance  for  women 
taking  jobs  that  have  no  health  insurance  benefits  or  offer  plans 
that  are  too  expensive,  and  providing  capital  for  starting  a  small 
business. 

This  assistance  would  be  limited  to  the  period  of  transition  when 
the  mist  difficult  adjustments  to  work  are  being  made.  Thank  you. 
[The  orepared  statement  of  Ms.  Wilcox  follows:] 
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Congressman  Weiss r  members  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee r  roy  naoie  Is 
Linda  Wilcox  and  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Welfare  Employment  In  the  Maine  Department  of  Human 
Services.    As  the  manager  of  Maine's  WIN  Demonstration 
Program,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  give  you  a 
program  operator's  perspective  on  the  status  of  welfare 
employment  policy. 

I  will  cover  three  topics  today:     first,  the  innova- 
tive  features  and  accomplishments  of  Maine's  WIN  Demon-- 
stration  Program/  second,  the  impact  on  our  program  of  the 
Reagan  Admlnstratlon ' s  proposed  alternative  to  WIN;  and 
finally,  the  changes  I  would  like  to  see  in  national 
welfare  employment  policy. 

The  Genesis  of  Maine's  WIN  Demonstration  program 

Maine  has  been  workii^g  on  better  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  welfare  dependency  and  the  transition  to  work 
for  the  past  fxve  years. 

In  1980,  Commissioner  of  Human  Services,  Michael 
Petit,  convened  a  committee  to  assess  the  performance  of 
both  WIN  and  CETA  in  moving  AFDC  recipients  off  of  welfare. 
The  committee  found  that  very  few  WIN  registrants  were 
leaving  AFDC  due  to  increasec'  earnings,  that  placement  ' 
rates  for  AFDC  recipients  enrolled  in  CETA  were  much 
lower  than  for  other  CETA  participants,  and  that  neither 
employment  program  was  working  closely  with  the  state's 
education  and  training  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  work,  the  Maine  State 
Legislature  passed  an  innovative  bill  calling  for  greater 
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access  to  education  ahd  training  programs i  increased 
coordination  of  employment  and  training  programs  and  the 
use  of  economic  development  funds  to  create  jobs  for 
AFDC  recipients.    The  Commissioners  of  Human  Services/ 
Labor/  and  Education  were  jointly  charged  with  the 
implementation  of  the  law. 

At  the  same  time/  Governor  Joseph  Brennan  seized  on 
the  opportunity  provided  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  to  apply  for  authority  to  operate  a  WIN 
Demonstration  Program.    Because  federal  funds  for  WIN 
were  declining,  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  using  an  AFDC  recipient's  grant  to  subsi- 
dize her  transition  to  work. 

WEET  Program  Innovations 

Prom  these  three  initiatives/  the  Welfare  Employment, 
Education  and  Training,  or  WEET,  Program  was  born.  State 
authorizing  legislation  established  our  program  goal:  to 
help  AFDC  recipients  find  and  keep  employment  that  would 
eliminate  their  dependency  on  public  assistance  and  achieve 
economic  self-sufficiency. 

Designing  a  program  to  achieve  this  goal  presented  a 
real  challenge.    Maine  is  a  poor  state.    We  rank  40th  out 
of  the  50  states  in  family  income;  nearly  40%  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  on  the  borderline  of  poverty.    Even  though  Maine's 
economy  is  growing/  it  is  not  creating  high  paying  jobs. 
We  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  our  natural  resource-based 
industries  that  provide  low-paying/  and  often,  seasonal 
work.    Maine's  fastest  growing  industries  are  in  the  trade 
and  service  sector  that  also  offer  low-paying,  part-time 
and  seasonal  work. 

It  was  clear  to  program  planners  that,  given  Maine's 
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economy  and  the  limited  education*  skills  and  work  experience 


I'hort-tem:  training  and  job  search  assistance*    Con  equentlyi 
the  HEET  Program  was  designed  with  two  innovative  features: 
first*  supporting  registrants  in  a  wide  range  of  education 
and  training  activities  so  they  can  obtain  primary  labor 
market  jobs;  second,  working  with  the  state's  economic 
development  agencies  to  t2u:get  new  jobs  for  AFOC  recipients* 

Support  for  Education  and  Training 

Our  role  is  to  provide  a  wom«m  wishing  to  improve  her 
employability  with  employment  counseling r  preparation  for 
meeting  training  program  entrance  requirements #  if  necessary, 
and  financial  support  for  child  care  and  transportation* 

Since  the  program's  inception  in  1982/  we  have  helped 
over  3,000  AFDC  recipients  become  more  employable  through 
supporting  them  in  a  wide  range  of  training  activities* 

The  training  programs  used  by  our  registrants  divide 
almost  equally  between  those  that  enhance  general  employ- 
ability,  such  as,  remedial  education  and  prevocational 
training/  and  those  directed  to  specific  occupations  such 
as  skills,  training/  and  post-secondary  education*  These 
training  activities  reflect  the  diversity  of  needs  of  our 
registrant- population  as  they  move  toward  employment* 

We  have  also  enhanced  education  and  training  opportun- 
ities for  AFDC  recipients  by  working  closely  with  the  other 
employment  and  training  agencies  in  tne  state  including 
JTPA,  the  Displaced  Horaemakers  Project/  adult  education/ 
and  the  vocational  technical  institutes. 

Support  for  Job  Creation 

Because  of  the  lack  of  good  DObs  in  Maine/  we  are 
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working  closely  with  the  state's  economic  development 
agencies  to  access  newly  created  jobs  for  AFDC  recipients. 
Coastal  Enterprises,  Inc.,  a  private  non-profit  community 
♦    development  corporation,  loans  money  to  Maine-owned  small 
businesses.    In  return  for  the  loan,  the  business  agrees  to 
hire  and  train  disadvantaged  job  seekess.    AFDC  recipients 
are  a  primary  target  group  for  these  jobs.     The  WEET  Pro- 
gram pays  part  of  the  salary  of  the  employment  and  training 
specialist  who  negotiates  the  training  plan  with  each  small 
business* 

The  WEET  Program  initially  contracted  with  the  Stat.' 
Development  Office  to  fund  a  position  to  market  employment 
and  training  services  to  new  and  expanding  businesses  in 
Maine  cind  to  advocate  for  the  employment  of  AFDC  recipients. 
This  activity  has  proved  so  valuable  that  the  State  Deve- 
lopment Office  requested,  and  the  State  Legislature  recently 
approved,  the  creation  of  a  position  to  continue  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

A  year  ago,  the  State  Legislature  enacted /a  bill  requir- 
ing businesses  who  employ  more  than  ten  people  and  receive 
financing  from  the  state's  finance  authority  to  prepare  an 
employment  jlan  defining  potential  jobs.     These  jobs  crea- 
ted through  public  financing  also  target  AFDC  recipients. 
The  State  Development  Office  specialist  assists  businesses  in 
developing  their  plans  and  contacts  local  WEET  offices  when 
the  jobs  become  available. 

These  initiatives  are  experimental  in  nature  and  have 
encountered  implementation  obstacles.     But  from  them  we  are 
learning  what  more  we  have  to  do  to  prepare  AFDC  recipients 
for  jobs  and  to  support  them  once  they  are  employed. 

WEET  Accomplishments 

So,  is  the  WEET  Program  working?    AFDC  mothers  think  so. 
We  have  increased  the  proportion  of  voluntary  registrants 
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from  15%  under  WIN,  to  oyer  half  of  oMr  current  caseload. 
This  means  that  APDC  recipients  are  choosing  to  come  to 
us  for  help  in  finding  jobs  because  they  believe  we  have 
something  of  value  to  offer  them. 

Since  1982,  we  have  increased  our  active  caseloads  by 
56%.    Last  year  1,400  WEET  registrants  got  jobs,  an  increase 
of  30%  over  the  previous  year. 

Because  we  want  our  participants  to  move  off  of  welfare 
perramently,  we  maintain  contact  with  them  for  a  year  after 
the",  get  a  job.    Our  one  year  retention  rate  is  66%.  The 
welfare  savings,  generated  in  just  the  first  year  these 
women  work,  pays  the  cost  of  runn:*"ig  the  program  for  a  year. 

We  know  that  the  progrcim  is  working  well  in  Maine. 

S.1081;    The  Work  Opportunities  and  Welfare  Proposal 

I  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  S.1081,  the 
Administration's  proposed  alternative  to  WIN,  Work  Oppor- 
tunities and  Welfare.     Imp"' ementation  of  this  proposal  wouiv' 
require  a  drastic  change  in  Maine  welfare  employment  philo- 
sophy and  in  program  operation. 

Five  provisions  of  the  proposal  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  what  we  are  trying  to  accor:.plish:     the  services 
that  could  be    provided  under  WOW,  the  participation  re- 
quirements, the  funding  formula,  the  funding  level,  and  the 
imposition  of  financial  penalties. 

wow's  Program  Options 

The  WEET  9 — 'qram  supports  a  wide  range  of  employment. 
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education  and  training  services  to  respond  to  the  varying 
needs  of  our  clients,     in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  WOW 
supporters  that  states  would  be  afforded  greater  flexi- 
bility in  program  design,  WOW  would  restrict  work  program 
options  to  those  that  are  "employment  directed".  Employ- 
ment directed  programs  are  defined  as  those  that  "enhance 
employment  opportunities  through  practical  work  experience 
rather  than  by  means  of  classroom  or  similar  educational 
or  training  programs".     I  interpret  this  language  to  mean 
that  we  could  not  support  our  registrants  in  80%  of  the 
training  and  education  activities  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged.    If  women  on  AFDC  in  Maine  are  to  obtain  ^obs  that 
will  allow  them  and  their  children  to  move  out  of  poverty, 
they  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  gain  skills  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  their  local  labor  markets. 

The  major  items  in  our  client  service  budget,  are 
child  care  and  transportation.    The  only  reference  to 
support  services  in  the  WOW  proposal  is  to  the  payment  of 
child  carp  and  transportation  during  employment  search. 

If  we  were  not  able  to  help  pay  for  child  care  and 
transportation  imder  WOW,  few  participants  would  be  able 
to  attend  the  limited  training  that  would  be  permitted 

WOW'S  Participation  Requirements 

Because  of  our  determination  to  provide  quality  employ- 
ment and  training  services  and  our  limited  resources,  we 
only  mandate  the  registration  of  AFDC  recipients  who  have 
children  over  six  and  who  live  In  areas  accessible  to  local 
WEET  offices.    Approximately  half  of  Maine's  AFDC  familias 
live  in  these  areas.    WOW  would  require  all  employable 
AFDC  applicants  and  recipients  to  participate  in  employ- 
ment related  activities.    Under  WOW,  you  would  be  employable 
if  you       have  children  under  six,  are  not  ill,  and  are  not 
already  working  at  least  30  hours  a  week.     There  is  no 
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exception  for  geographic  remoteness.    Consequently,  we 
would  be  required  to  work  with  the  other  half  of  Maine's 
AFDC  population  living  in  isolated  communities  and  rural 
areas  where  there  are  few  jobs  and  even  less  employment- 
directed  activity  to  refer  to. 

wow's  Funding  Formula 

The  third  provision  that  would  affect  the  VBET 
Program  is  the  WOW  funding  formula.    Our  federal  alloca- 
tion has  not  changed  since  1981.    If  it  were  not  for  the 
support  of  our  State  Legislature,  the  client  service  share 
of  our  overall  budget  would  be  getting  smaller  every  year. 
But    at  least    we  have  known  what  our  federal  allocation 
would  be.    Under  WOW,  each  state's  share  of  the  federal 
allocation  would  be  based  on  the  size  of  its  employable 
recipient  pool.    Individuals  currently  exempt  due  to  geo- 
graphic remoteness  would  be  counted    in  determining  the 
state's  share  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  determines  that  there  is  sufficient  basis  for 
doing  so.    Obviously,  this  provision  favors  states  that 
are  either  already  operating  programs  that  promote  maximum 
participation,  or  states  with  high  population  densities. 

wow's  Funding  Level 

Not  only  would  the  formula  change  under  WOW,  but  the 
funding  level  woufti  as  well.    The  proposed  cap  is  half  of 
what  states  are  now  receiving  to  run  AFDC  work  programs. 
Assuming  we  could  count  our  remote  recipients,  we  would 
receive  half  the  amount  of  federal  funding  to  work  with 
twice  the  number  of  registrants  we  now  serve. 

wow's  Financial  Penalities 

The  final  provision  that  would  have  a  chilling  affect 
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on  the  WEET  Program  is  the  financial  penalty  that  would  be 
applied  if  we  failed  to  mecu  the  proposal's  participation 
targets.    The  first  year  of  enactment,  25%  of  all  employ- 
able applicants  emd  recipients  would  have  to  be  referred 
for  participation  in  employment-related  activities,  50%  the 
next  year,  and  75%  thereafter.    Federal  funding  would  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  we  failed  to  meet  these  targets. 

If  our  success  were  to  be  measured  by  these  parti- 
cipation requirements,  the  focus  of  WEET  staff  activity 
would  shift;  from  providing  quality  employment  and  training 
counseling  to  producing  quantities  of  paperwork  to  docu- 
ment that  applicants  and  regi,stants  had  been  referred  to 
employment-directed  activities •    There  is  nothing  in  the 
WOW  proposal  to  reward  states  for  helping  afdC  recipients 
get  jobs,  much  less  rewarding  them  for  achieving  long- 
term  job  retention  and  consequent  welfare  savings* 

National  Welfare  Employment  Policy  Changes 

To  conclude  rry  testimony,  I  would  like  to  recommend 
two  national  ^^Ifaxe  employment  policy  changes  for  your 
consideration* 

Establishing  a  National  Welfare  Employment 
Policy  Goal 

First,  I  would  like  to  see  Congress  establish  economic 
self-sufficiency  as  the  goal  of  v;elfare  employment  policy 
in  this  country.     Prograirs    as  diverse  as  WEET 
and  the  WOW  proposal  use  terms  like  self-sufficiency 

and  self-reliance  to  describe  what  we  ere  trying  to 
accomplish*  '  But  there  is  no  agreement  on  what  we  mean 
by  the  term  "self-sufficiency"  or  how  to  measure  it*  Only 
after  we  have  agreed  on  performance  measures  that  go  be- 
yond participation  rates  and  job  placement  rates',  can  we 
assess  which  service  strategies  are  truely  effective  in 
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moving  women  from  dependency  to  self-sufficiency. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  included  in  national  welfare 
employment  policy    incentives  for  serving  long- term i  hard- 
to-employ,  AFDC  recipients.    These  are  the  people  who  are 
least  likely  to  leave  welfare  without  our  help,  and,  as 
research  has  shown,  are  the  ones  who  make  the  greatest 
gains  from  program  interventions •    It  is  also  the  group 
which  will  generate  the  greatest  welfare  savings. 

However,  as  the  Office  of  Family  Assistance  acknow- 
ledged in  its  draft  report  on  the  WIN  allocation  formula, 
conventional  program  performance  measures  such  as  job 
placement  rates,  are  negatively  associated  with  net  impact. 
Net  impact  is  the  difference  between  program  outcomes  and 
what  would    have  been  accomplished  without  the  program. 
When  program  operators  are  rewarde*^  lor  the  number  of 
immediate  job  placements  they  obtain,  they  will  tend  to 
select  participcints  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
program  but  who  are  also  most  likely  to  get  jobs  on  -their 
Own. 

As  program  operators,  we  need  you  to  direct  uf  to 
identify  and  target  our  hard-to-employ  clients,  to  provide 
us  with  sufficient  funds  to  serve  them,  and  to  develop 
performance  factors  that  we  can  use  to  measure  our  success . 
This  policy  would  clearly  distinguish  us  form  other  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  that  typically  serve  only  the 
AFDC  recipients  mostly  likely       get  jobs. 

Once  these  two  national  policy  goals  have  been  estab- 
lished, I  would  like  states  to  be  free  to  design  programs 
that  will  work  best  in  their  respective  economic  and  social 
climates.     In  the  spirit  of  New  Federalism,  the  block  grant 
mechanism  could  be  used  to  allocate  federal  funds  to  gov- 
ernors who  would  then  have  discretion    in  how  to  spend  them 
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Giving  states  the  flexibility  to  design  their  own  pro- 
grams and  sufficient  resources  to  operate  thera,  would  be  the 
best  way  to  achieve  a  national  goal  of  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency for  hard-to-employ  women* 

Financing  the  Transition  from  Welfare  to  Work 

My  second  recommendation  for  changing  national  welfare 
employment  policy .has  to  do  with  the  financing  the  transition 
from  welfare  to  work.    If  we  are  to  succeed  wltli  women  who 
have  poor  work  histories  and  few  skills,  we  will  need  a  reli- 
able and  adequate  source  of  financing  to  do  so. 

We  all  know  that  incoras  maintenance  programs  are  very 
costly*     In  Maine f  the  investment  in  moving  welfare  recipients 
Into  employment  equals  one  percent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
people  on  welfare.     It  only  makes  sense  to  use  income  maintain- 
ance  payments  to  fund  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work. 
The  return  on  this  investioent  is  the  reducMon  in  the  long- 
term  economic  and  social  costs  of  welfare  dependency  and  the 
increase  in  taxes  and  buying  power  resulting  from  productive 
employment. 

We  ire  trying  the  one  option  currently  available  to  us, 
the  use  of  an  AFDC  recipients  grant  to  subsidize  on-the-job 
training.    However,  our  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
states  doing  grant  diversion:  an  OJT  or'  wage  subsidy  works  as 
transition  mechanism  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  case- 
loads. 

I  would  like  the  flexibility  to  use  grant  diversion  to 
pay  for  whatever  is  clocking  an  individual  from  achieving 
and  maintaining  employment.     Examples  of  the  possible  uses  of 
grant  diversion  are: 

•  Paying  for  training  for  which  no  o^her  funding  source 
exists , 

•  Subsidizing  the  costs  of  child  care  for  women  who 
could  not  afford  to  work  otherwise, 

•  Assisting  in  the  purchase  of  health  insurance  for  women 
taking  jobs  that  have  no  health  benefits  or  offer  plans 
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that  are  too  expensive,  and 
•    Providing  capital  for  starting  a  small  business. 

This  assistance  would  be  limited  to  the  period  of 
transition  when  the  most  difficult  adjustments  to  work  are 
being  made. 

Conclusion 
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In  conclusion,  I  contend  that  there  are  no  panaceas  or 
simple  answers  to  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dependency 
facing  single  mothers  in  this  country.    We  cannot  afford  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  size  of  the  problem  or  to  refuse  to 
take  on  the  difficult  task  of  finding  creative  solutions  to  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.    I  would  be  pleased  to 
fspond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Wilcox.  Mr.  Fleming. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  T.  FLEMING,  STATE  REPRESENfATIVE, 
CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  Fleming.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  point  one  thing  out.  In  Connecticut,  we 
have  joint  committees  with  the  house  and  the  senate.  They  both 
serve  together,  and  sometimes  that  avoids  problems.  In  addition, 
we  do  not  meet  when  the  l^islature  is  in  session  which  sometimes 
tends  to  make  the  flow  of  the  business  a  little  faster.  But  I  have  to 
say  that  this  committee's  business  is  moving  faster  than  my  own 
committee  in  Connecticut,  as  my  remarks  did  start  out  good  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Weiss.  It  has  been  our  experience,  Mr.  Fleming,  that  when 
the  Kouse  and  Senate  meet  together,  we  get  into  more  trouble.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Fleming.  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  today.  I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  prove  helpftil  to  you 
as  you  pursue  legislation  to  create  greater  opportunities  for  self- 
sufficiency  for  women  in  poverty. 

I  think  that  we  are  showing  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  that 
given  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal  dollars  that  States  can  design 
creative  cost  effective  programs  to  address  the  historical  problems 
of  poverty  and  welfare  dependency. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  important,  I  think  particularly 
important  to  mention  at  this  hearing,  that  both  State  legislators 
and  the  Federal  Government  should  continue  to  closely  monitor 
the  operation  of  State  welfare  agencies  to  protect  program  int^ri- 
ty. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Human  Services  Committee,  I  have  worked 
to  promote  State  policies  to  meet  both  of  these  priorities.  And  I  am 
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proud  to  say  that  in  Connecticut  this  year  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  passed  and  the  Governor  has  signed  very  comprehensive 
welfare  reform  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  that  Connecticut  has  a  Democratic  Governor 
and  a  Republican  house  and  senate,  and  we  managed  to  work  out  a 
bill  that  we  can  all  agree  on.  This  law  is  entitled,  "An  Act  Con- 
cerning Welfare  Reform."  It  is  a  very  far-reaching  act.  It  contains 
important  provisions  aimed  at  curbing  fraud,  waste,  and  error  in 
the  delivery  of  public  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  increases  accountability  of  the  State's  prin- 
cipal welfare  agency,  the  department  of  income  maintenance,  and 
gives  the  legislature  great  oversight  over  that  department. 

The  reforms  within  this  bill  include  such  things  as  bank  cross- 
matching which  is  used  to  identify  recipients  on  public  assistance 
who  may  be  exceeding  eligibility  standards.  We  provide  for  photo 
ID  s  for  AFDC  and  food  stamp  recipients,  and  provisions  for  students 
who  are  18  years  of  age  and  on  our  State  AFDC  Program,  that  they 
be  in  good  standing  in  order  to  participate,  good  standing  in  school 
in  order  to  participate  in  that  State  program. 

And  it  also  requires  that  the  States  commissioner  of  income 
maintenance  submit  the  waivers  through  the  l^lature  before 
they  are  submitted  to  the  F^eral  Government,  so  that  we  may 
review  them. 

And  in  addition,  we  provided  for  the  automatic  indexing  of  the 
welfare  increase  in  Connecticut.  It  was  by  doing  several  things  in 
the  same  bill  that  I  think  that  we  achieved  a  coalition  among  Uber- 
als  and  conservatives  in  the  Connecticut  State  government. 

Now  specifically  with  relation  to  opportunities  in  terms  of  jobs, 
which  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  hearing,  the  bill  contained  mree 
or  four  job  programs.  One  of  the  most  important  is  a  voluntary 
work  program  for  heads  of  households  on  AFDC.  I  emphasize  it  is 
voluntary. 

This  program  is  earmarked  and  has  to  concentrate  on  people 
who  are  long-term  dependent  on  AFDC  in  Connecticut.  That  would 
be  over  10  years,  and  it  is  10  to  12  percent  who  have  been  on  for 
more  than  10  years.  We  have  included  in  the  bill  the  stipulation 
that  day  care  and  transportation  be  provided.  I  think  that  it  is  es- 
sential. I  would  point  out  in  this  prop*am  that  you  are  not  going  to 
see  an  outstanding  success  rate.  We  are  dealing  with  the  most  (Uffi- 
cult  population. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  had  a  program  in  Connecticut  which 
emphasized  the  need  for  providing  job  opportunities  for  long-term 
dependents  on  AFDC. 

In  addition,  we  provided  for  a  program  whereby  people  who  are 
AFDC-UP,  unemployed  parents,  where  you  have  two  people  in  a 
household,  two  adults,  that  they  do  a  weekly  job  search.  Once 
again,  I  have  to  say  that  some  of  the  bill  was  political.  There  is 
concern  in  Connecticut  by  constituents  that  people  should  be  out 
looking  for  work. 

We  are  going  to  try  this  on  a  limited  basis  in  Connecticut.  If  it  is 
successful,  we  v/ill  expand  it. 

In  addition,  we  provided  for  job  creation  in  the  private  sector  by 
utilization  of  the  Neighborhood  Assistance  Act  providing  a  tax 
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credit  to  those  in  private  industry  who  would  provide  training  and 
employment  to  people  who  are  on  weliFare  in  Connecticut. 

But  perhaps  ttie  most  important  or  perhaps  most  innovative  pro- 
gram which  the  Welfare  Reform  Act  called  for  was  really  a  coali- 
tion between  private  industry  councils  (the  PIC's),  the  State,  the 
towns,  the  unions,  and  construction  industry  in  Connecticut  where- 
by we  have  gotten  agreement  amongst  those  parties  to  provide 
entry  level  positions  int:^  union  apprenticeship  programs  m  Con- 
necticut, most  likely  in  the  Hartford  area  where  we  have  a  very 
deep  problem  with  genera^^  assistance  or  a  local  welfare  problem,  to 
move  them  into  the  appreuticeship  training  program. 

I  think  that  it  is  remrirkable  that  we  could  get  aU  of  those  par- 
ties  to  agree  to  support,  this  type  of  l^islation.  I  woiUd  point  out 
that  there  was  one  thing  that  was  not  m  the  bill,  one  thing  that  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  in  the  bill,  but  because  of  Federal 
regulations  we  really  could  not  do  it. 

Connecticut  is  involved  in  repairing  their  roads  and  bridges.  We 
have  had  some  problems  up  there  with  bridges  falling  down  and  so 
forth.  So  the  Governor  has  decided  to  endi)ark  on  an  infrastructure 
renewal  program  which  involves  Federal  dollars. 

W.?  would  have  liked  to  have  included  in  this  bill  a  provision 
whereby  if  you  were  going  to  use  State  and  Federal  dollars  to  come 
in  and  contract  to  help  repair  Connecticut's  roads,  that  you  would 
have  an  obligation  to  teke  some  of  our  general  assistance  recipients 
in  and  train  them,  and  put  them  to  work  on  a  iobsite. 

We  found  that  we  would  have  run  into  problems  with  our  Feder- 
al highway  funds  if  we  did  that.  It  is  something  that  perhaps  is  not 
directly  of  cognizance  in  this  subcommittee,  but  something  none- 
theless  that  the  Federal  Government  should  look  at  in  terms  of 
trying  to  provide  some  flexibility  to  the  States  in  that  area 

In  addition,  I  mention  that  we  need  to  have  oversight  by  l^isla- 
tures,  and  by  Congress,  and  by  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
way  that  programs  are  operated  at  the  State  level.  And  I  would 
urge  this  subcommittee,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be  the  subject 
matter  of  perhaps  another  hearing,  to  support  Representative  Row- 
land's bill  con'^^Tiing  bank  cross-matching. 

Bank  cross-matchirig  was  put  into  effect  in  Connecticut  on  a  pilot 
basis  when  Representative  Rowland  .md  I  served  in  the  l^islattire 
together.  And  as  a  result  of  just  six  banks,  and  I  will  tie  this  into 
the  subject  matter  of  this  hearing,  but  as  a  result  just  doing 
cross-match  in  sLx  banks,  we  yielded  $140,000  in  saviags  from  275 
people  who  were  not  entitled  to  receive  benefits. 

It  sounds  small  when  you  look  at  the  Federal  budget  I  know 
that.  In  Connecticut,  it  is  not  small  mociey.  We  estimate  that  just 
with  those  six  banks  that  we  could  yield  as  cjuch  as  $7e0,000  in 
savings  for  the  State.  Because  of  that  pilot  program,  we  have  ex- 
panded it  statewide.  And  we  will  do  a  program  this  year  whereby 
35  percent  of  the  deposits  in  State  lending  institutions  will  bo  cov- 
ered by  a  program,  and  we  estimate  that  we  could  yield  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  a  return  to  the  State  which  we  could  then  use,  I  would 
hope,  to  fund  job  training  pro-ams. 

Representative  Rowland  s  biU  would  provide  that  the  administra- 
tive cost  would  be  picked  up  by  the  Pedex.  I  Government.  Now  this 
program  in  Connecticut  that  we  have  implemented  this  year  that 
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the  Governor  has  just  signed  has  an  administrative  State  cost  of 
about  $100,000.  One  of  the  programs  that  we  ai^  running  under 
trie  Welfare  Reform  Act  for  APDC  in  the  Norwalk  area  will  cost  us 
abcut  $100,000. 

The  point  is,  if  we  could  get  those  administrative  costs  back,  we 
could  roll  it  back  into  programs  for  employment.  Thus  putting  in  a 
fraud  control  measure  in  C!onnecticut  which  is  having  a  positive 
dollar  yield  to  the  State  ?ives  people  confidence  in  our  welfare 
system  and  is  important  with  respect  to  building  political  support 
to  continue  some  of  our  programs  and  it  provides  needed  extra  dol- 
lars for  social  service  programs. 

The  main  point  is,  thrt  because  we  have  these  administrative 
costs,  we  could  not  spend  more  money  in  other  areas  where  we 
might  have  liked  to.  For  instance,  maybe  a  little  bit  bigger  job 
training  program  in  Connecticut.  My  point  is,  please  look  at  that 
legislation  and  consider  that  you  can  tie  the  issues  of  welfare 
reform  and  fraud  control,  and  the  need  for  innovation  in  good  job 
training  programs  on  a  State  level  if  you  provide  flexibility,  if  you 
try  to  build  a  coalition  between  what  may  appear  at  first  to  be  in- 
dividuals who  are  totally  at  odds. 

I  deal  with  interest  groups  all  of  the  time  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. You  can  get  them  to  work  together,  you  can  find  a 
common  basis.  This  bill  was  a  compromise  between  some  of  the 
mont  liberal  members  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  and  some  of 
the  most  conservative  members  of  the  Connecticut  Legislation.  But 
putting  our  heads  together,  we  found  something  that  could  work. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  the  need  to  reform 
welfare  systems  and  provide  new  programs.  But  if  you  cannot  get 
tho  votes  for  it,  this  hearing  and  the  debate  on  the  floor  is  not 
worth  too  mucli.  If  you  can  build  that  coalition  and  get  people  to 
cooperate,  it  can  really  have  an  impact  for  the  States. 

So  in  closing,  I  would  urge  you  to  provide  No.  1,  flexibility  to  the 
States  as  much  as  possible,  continued  oversight  where  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  instance  to  redu:je  the  fraud  and  error  rates.  Connecticut 
has  seen  some  significant  penalties  from  the  Federal  Government. 
And  I  do  not  relish  those  penalties,  because  it  represents  dollars 
that  we  do  not  have  for  the  truly  needy  in  Connecticut.  However, 
the  double-digit  error  rates  Connecticut  experienced  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  these  standards  were  put  into 
effect  by  President  Carter  and  a  Democratic  House  and  Senate  in 
Washington,  the  error  rates  have  dropped  in  Connecticut  thus  we 
are  providing  assistance  to  the  truly  needy.  Sanctions  are  neces- 
sary, the  error  rates  are  still  above  the  targets;  but  nevertheless, 
the  sanctions  are  an  appropriate  management  tool  to  stop  waste 
and  fraud. 

You  should  look  at  those  very  closely,  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste  social  services  dollars  which  are  so  scarce  both  on  the  Fed- 
eral and  on  the  State  level. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fleming  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  STATE  REP.  JAMES  T.  FLEMING  OF  CONNECTICUT  BEFORE 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  AND  HUMAN 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  Od  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

JULY  10,  1985 

Good  morning.  Hy  name  is  Jim  Fleming  and  I  am  co-chairman  of  the 
joint  standing  committee  on  Human  Services  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly . 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  hope  that  my  remarks  will 
prove  helpful  to  you  as  you  pursue  legislation  to  create  greate*' 
opportunities  for  self-sufficiency  for  women  in  poverty. 

:  think  that  we  are  showing  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  that, 
given  flexibility  in  the  use  of  federal  dollars,  states  can  design 
creative,  cost-effective  programs  to  address  the  historical  problems  of 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
important  that  both  state  legislatures  and  the  federal  government 
continue  to  closely  monitor  the  operations  of  state  welfare  agencies  to 
protect  program  integrity.  The  ability  of  states  to  formulate 
innovative  human  services  policy  through  the  use  of  waivers  from 
federal  program  roguirerocnts  is  dependent  on  the  assurance  that  limited 
federal  funds  will  not  be  lost  because  of  poor  management  of  them  by 
state  agencies. 

As  co-chairman  of  the  Human  Services  Committee,  and,  previously, 
as  ranking  member,  I  have  worked  to  promote  state  policies  to  meet  both 
of  these  priorities. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  year  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
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has  passed,  And  the  Governor  has  signed r  the  most  coroprchcnsive  welfare 
reform  legislation  enacted  in  the  state  in  decades. 

This  law,  entitled  *An  Act  Concerning  Welfare  Reform*  is  an 
omnibus  act  which  contains  important  provisions  aimed  at  curbing  fraud, 
waste,  and  error  in  the  delivery  of  public  assistance,  and  at 
increasing  the  accountability  of  the  state's  principal  welfare  agency, 
the  Department 'of  Income  Maintenance,  to  the  legislature'*  These  reforms 
include  a  statewide  bank  cross-match  program  to  identify  recipients  of 
public  assistance  with  assets  exceeding  eligibility  standards,  the 
distribution  of  photo  lD*s  to  AFDC  and  Food  St89q>  recipients,  and  a 
provision  that  students  eighteen  and  older  attending  post-secondary 
schools  be  required  to  be  in  *qood  standing*  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  benefits  under  AFDC.  It  also  requires  the  state's 
Commissioner  of  Income  Maintenance  to  submit  applications  for  federal 
waivers  to  the  legislature  for  a  review  similar  to  the  review  currently 
given  to  plans  for  the  expenditure  of  federal  block  grants.  The  purpose 
of  these  measures  is  to  help  ensure  that  scarce  state  and  federal 
resources  are  directed  to  those  truly  in  need,  and  are  not  jeopardized 
by  avoidable  federal  sanctions* 

These  administrative  reforms  are  a  necessary  complement  to  a 
number  of  initiatives  in  the  act  which  are  intended  to  expand  job 
opportunities  for  recipients  and  reduce  incentives  to  remain  on  public 
assistance*  I  take  special  pride  in  these  initiatives,  because  they 
demonstrate  that  states,  in  cooperation  with  private  sector  groups,  can 
develop  innovative  job  training  and  placement  programs  through  the 
block  gr^nt  approach* 

The  act  utilizes  existing  resources  to  establish  a  pilot  volur.tary 
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work  program  for  heads  of  householJs  in  the  AFDC  program.  Thir  program 
will  b«  targeted  to  those  who  are  long-term  dependent  on  AFOCi  that  i«# 
who  have  received  benefits  for  ten  years  or  more*  These  recipients 
currently  make  up  over  10%  of  the  AFDC  caseload  in  Connecticut*  This 
jobs  program  will  include  such  necessary  support  services  as  day  care 
and  transportation,  without  which  AFDC  Bothers  are  often  unable  to 
leave  public  assistance  for  long-term  e^loyment*  It  also  provides  for 
a  mandatory  weekly  job  search  for  principal  earners  in  the  AFDC-OP 
program* 

We  also  seek  to  spur  job  creation  in  the  private  sector  for  those 
dependent  on  public  support  by  permitting  firms  to  claim  a  tax  credit 
through  our  state's  Neighborhood  Aasistnce  Act  for  establishing 
education  a.id  enployaent  training  programs  for  AFDC  recipients* 

One  of  the  more'  innovative  provisions  of  the  act  takes  advantage 
of  a  unique  partnership  between  the  state,  towns,  the  construction 
industry,  labor  unions,  and  private  industry  councils  to  provide 
meaningful  job  training  and  entry-level  access  to  union  apprenticeship 
programs  for  our  General  Assistance,  or  local  %relfare,  recipients*  This 
will  be  a  grant  diversion  prograw  funded  by  a  portion  of  the  6% 
discretionary  funds  available  for  jo  training  incentives  under  the 
federal  Job  Training  partnership  Act*  General  Assistance,  intended  as 
short-term  unemployment  relief,  is  increasingly  becoming  a  form  of 
long-term  assistance,  especially  in  our  largest  cities*  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  this  pilot  program  will  succeed  in  placing  many  r4icli)ients 
in  job  training  that  will  offer  a  prospect  for  permanent  employment, 
and  prove  itself  to  be  '     -y  to  reduce  the  GA  burden  on  our 
municipalities  state  wide*  I  have  been  very  gratified  by  the 
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indispensable  help  we  have  received  from  the  cities,  private  industry 
councils/  and  labor  unions  in  setting  up  this  program,  it  demonstrates 
that  soiae  of  the  best  ideas  for  solving  the  seemingly  intractable 
problems  of  chronic  unemplpynent  and  povsrty  are  out  there  -  in 
business  and  industry,  labor r  and  in  our  localities*  All  it  takes  to 
put  these  ideas  to  work  is  some  receptivene Js  and  imagination  on  the 
part  of  state  and  federal  officials,  and  the  flexibility  to  use  public 
funds  in  new  and  cost-effective  ways. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  to  enact  legislation  that  will  provide 
for  broad  discretion  in  the  use  of  federal  dollars  on  the  state  and 
local  level  to  permit  states  to  experiment  within  existing  programs  to 
put  people  back  to  work  and  keep  them  off  welfare.  With  sufficient 
funds  and  sufficient  flexibility  in  using  them,  states  can  design 
programs  that  take  advantage  of  the  resources  of  local  communities  and 
voluntary  groups  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  regions  and  localities. 

But  at  t  >  same  time,  I  would  also  urge  the  Administration  and 
this  committee  to  rigorously  enforce  federal  guidelines  and  regulations 
which  are  aimed  at  states  vith  high  error  rates  in  the  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  for  public  assistance  programs,  t  believe  that  the  use  of 
sanctions  by  the  federal  government  is  a  necessary  and  appropriate 
management  tool  to  stop  the  misuse  of  federal  funds  by  state  agercies. 
Without  the  potential  for  such  sanctions,  states  will  continue  to  waste 
our  very  precious  soci^il  services  dollars.  I  would  point  out  that  my 
own  state  has  rogr^^ttably  been  fined  millions  of  dollars  in  the  last 
several  years  for  errors  in  its  AFDC,  Food  St    ii*,  and  other  programs.  I 
do  not  relish  the  loss  of  federal  dollars,  because  such  sanctions  do, 
as  I've  said,  limit  what  we  as  legislative  policyrcak^srs  can  do  to 
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create  new  programs  to  help  people  in  need  in  our  states*  But  I  can 
assure  you  that,  at  least  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  the  pressure  is 
on  state  agencies  to  reduce  error  rates  through  the  kinds  of  reforms  I 
have  described  here  today. 

In  this  regard,  I  strongly  ask  the  conunittee's  favorable 
consideration  of  legislation  introduced  by  Rep.  John  Rowland  which  wi31 
help  states  fight  the  fraudulent  use  of  public  assistance 
benefits  by  recipients.  Rep.  Rowland*s  bill  will  provide  states  with 
reiirburseroent  for  the  administrative  costs  associated  with  setting  up 
bank  cross-match  progra^^^s  to  detect  fraud  and  abuse  in  welfare 
programs,  and  so  provide  a  need  incentive  for  states  to  adopt  this 
proven  system  of  quality  control. 

In  1982,  when  Rep.  Rowland  and  I  served  together  in  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly,  we  were  successful  in  gaining  passage  of 
a  bi^l  establishing  a  pilot  bank^  cross-match  program.  This  pilot 
program,  which  involved  only  six  bank&  in  the  state,  has  already 
yielded  a  return  of  $140,000  from  275  recipients  who  held  assets  in 
excess  of  the  law.  Our  Department  of  Income  Maintenance  estimates  that 
as  much  as  $750,000  may  eventually  be  recovered  as  a  result  of  this 
very  modest  pilot  project. 

On  the  basis  of  these  encouraging  results,  a  statewide  bank 
cross-match  program  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Welfare  Reform  Act 
which  vas  enacted  into  law  in  Connecticut  this  year.  The  Department 
projects  that  this  program  will  bring  significant  dollars  back  to  the 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  truly  needy  people  in  Connecticut. 

.  would  also  ask  your  support  for  any  incentives  that  the  federal 
government  can  provide  vO  states  to  encourage  them  to  cdopt  such 
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quality  control  measures  as  photo  I.D.'s,  provider  lock-out^  recipient 
lock^in^  c&se  management ^  primary  care,  home  health  care,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  name*  I  am  convinced^  based  on  my  experiencd  as  a  state 
legislator,  that  these  measures  will  produce  significant  benefits  in 
terms  of  providing  cost-effective ,  quality  care  for  those  who  need  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  program  integrity  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  innovate  at  the  state  level. 

In  summary,  therefore,  I  urge  this  committee  to  encourage 
flexibility  by  states  in  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  public  assistance 
programs,  to  provide  incentives  tc  the  states  to  be  innovative  and  to 
utilize  private  soctor  resources,  and  to  remain  diligent  in  pursuing 
states  that  consistent?'^  ^ail  to  control  fraud  and  abuse.  These  goals, 
most  often  considered  st        ' ely  from  each  other,  should  instead  be  a 
part  of  a  unified  state-f ecieral  policy  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
public  assistance  to  those  in  need. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  roigh";:  have. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fleming.  Mr.  Cove.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  M.  COVE,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICA  WORKS 

Mr.  C!ovE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  today  about  the  employment  services  offered  by  my  compa- 
ny and  their  possible  relevance  to  national  employment  polipy. 

America  Works  is  a  private  for  profit  company  created  in  1984  to 
assist  AFDC  recipients  and  other  dependent  citizens  in  securing 
permanent  unsuhsidized  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  We  utilize  a 
model  knovTi  as  supported  work  which  was  pioneered  in  the  mid- 
1970*8  by  the  Transitional  Employment  Enterprises  [TEE],  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire. 

During  the  previous  decade,  TEE  has  succeeded  in  placing  over 
6,000  AFDC  recipients  into  jobs.  Because  of  TEE's  success,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Mi- 
chael Dukakis  has  adopted  supported  work  as  State  policy  through 
its  superb  employment  and  training  program  which  you  heard 
about  this  morning. 

Thirty  vendors  now  offer  supported  work  to  AFDC  recipients  and 
mentally  retarded  citizens  throughout  Massachusetts.  This  eftbrt 
was  spearheaded  by  former  State  Senator  Chet  Atkins  who  is  now 
a  U.S.  Congressman  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  served  as  president  of  TEE  from  1976  until  1984  when  I  left  to 
found  America  Works  to  essentially  take  us  on  the  road.  In  March 
of  1984,  America  Works  contracted  with  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Human  Services  to  establish  divisions  of  our  company  in  Dayton 
and  Cleveland.  Tb=>*r:  comparies  known  as  Ohio  Works  have  re- 
cently completed  •  .ir  first  year  of  operations,  and  have  been  re- 
funded for  anotbf^  ear. 

In  our  startup  .  r  in  cities  with  unemployment  rales  exceeding 
10  percent,  we  jurceeded  in  placing  nearly  190  AFDC  recipients 
into  permanent  unsubsidize^^  jobs  in  private  companies. 

Our  newest  division,  Connecticut  Works,  is  opening  its  doors  in 
the  Hartford-New  Britain  area  later  this  month.  The  State  of  New 
York  is  currently  considering  legislation  which  would  establish  a 
support  work  program  in  New  York  City.  We  hope  to  be  involved 
in  this  effort  in  cooperation  with  a  m^gor  New  York  bank. 

Several  other  States  including  California,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Delaware,  and  Texas  have  also  expressed  interest  in  conti  acting 
for  our  services.  And  I  think  that  our  approach  may  offer  some 
useful  lessons  for  national  policy  as  well. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  our  society  involves  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  thousands  of  private  companies  deperate- 
ly  searching  for  reliable  entry  level  employees  and  thousands  of 
unemploved  and  publicly  dependent  citizens  equally  desperate  to 
find  a  job  that  wiii  li^  tbcm  out  of  poverty  and  dependence.  Even 
more  frustrating  is  the  r'act  that  most  of  the  Government  welfare 
employment  strategies  proposed  and  implemented  by  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike  in  lecent  decades  have  failed  to  bridge  this  gap. 

Essentially,  Government  has  adopted  two  approaches  to  the  jtod- 
lem  of  welfare  dependency  in  recent  years.  The  first  approach. 
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characterized  by  both  the  public  works  jobs  programs  of  the  1960*s 
and  1970  s  and  the  workfare  programs  of  the  1970*s  an'^  1980*s,  has 
assumed  that  the  creation  of  marginal  employment  opportunities 
by  Government  is  the  best  way  to  put  welfare  recipients  to  work. 

Although  such  policies  may  be  the  only  recourse  in  some  rural 
areas  where  the  local  economy  simply  cannot  produce  enough  jobs, 
they  are  often  counterproductive  in  urban  areas  where  the  mfitfori- 
ty  of  welfare  recipients  live. 

Both  types  of  programs  place  people  in  artificially  created  jobs 
which  last  only  as  long  as  funding  can  be  maintained.  In  both  cases 
as  well,  Government  pays  the  whole  bill.  Rarely  do  such  programs 
provide  opportunities  for  permanent  removal  from  public  support 
or  genuine  self-sufficiency. 

In  the  case  of  workfare,  the  added  factor  of  mandatory  participa- 
tion makes  the  program  little  more  than  a  punitive  exerci^  de- 
signed to  ease  the  moral  indignation  of  taxpayers  and  politicians 
who  are  convinced  that  people  stay  on  welfare  because  they  do  not 
want  to  work. 

The  successes  of  America  Works  and  TEE  have  demonstrated 
that  real  jobs  do  exist  for  many  of  our  hardcore  unemployed.  Fur- 
ther, the  voluntary  nature  of  both  companies  illustrates  the  fact 
that  most  welfare  recipients  do  indeed  want  to  work,  and  that  they 
often  make  extraordinarily  productive  employees. 

The  key  is  to  provide  access  to  the  jobs  for  dependent  citizens, 
and  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  private  sectoi  employers  to  hire 
them. 

The  second  approach  attempted  by  Government  includes  a 
number  of  programs  designed  to  use  public  spending  to  stimulate 
or  leverage  the  resources  of  the  private  sector  to  address  the  issue 
of  growing  welfare  dependency.  Three  examples  are  publicly 
funded  job  training  initiatives,  targeted  job  tax  credits,  and  trans- 
fer payment  diversion  or  the  conversion  of  dependency  payments 
into  wage  subsidies. 

In  the  first  case.  Government  invests  in  human  capital  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  unemployed  with  the  skills  that  they  need  to 
compete  for  existing  jobs.  In  the  other  two,  tax  credits  and  wage 
subsidies  provide  a  financial  incentive  to  firms  who  will  hire  these 
people. 

All  of  these  strategies  start  off  in  the  right  direction,  but  none 
goes  far  enough.  Tax  credit,  wage  subsidies,  and  newly  trained 
workers  are  poorly  marketed  to  firms,  who  consequently  see  little 
to  gain  from  participating  in  the  programs. 

Companies  continue  to  be  plagued  by  absenteeism,  turnover,  and 
unfilled  jobs  while  potentially  reliable  workers  are  forced  onto  the 
ever  growing  welfare  rolls.  The  gap  persists. 

Private  companies  like  America  Works  and  TEE  have  the  unique 
ability  to  position  themselves  squarely  in  the  region  where  public 
and  private  interests  converge.  To  Government,  we  can  offer  a  way 
to  use  scarce  public  resources  to  leverage  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  \/elfare  employment  initiatives. 

To  welfare  recipients,  we  offer  not  only  training,  but  also  direct 
access  to  real  jobs.  To  business,  we  offer  streamlined  recruitment, 
substantial  cost  savings,  risk  froe  hiring,  and,  most  important,  ca- 
pable and  reliable  workers  who  will  stay  on  the  job  and  improve 
productivity. 
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More  than  400  New  England  companies  through  TEE  and  80 
Ohio  firms  in  our  first  year  of  Ohio  Works  have  been  willing  to  pay 
for  this  valuable  service,  thereby  decreasing  the  burden  on  public 
budgets. 

Why  is  America  Works  able  to  succeed  where  Government  has 
often  failed?  In  essence,  we  are  the  public  private  link  which  Gov- 
emment  programs  lack.  We  provide  a  public  service  using  an  en- 
trepreneurial approach  and  sophisticated  private  sector  marketing 
techniques.  We  are  thus  able  to  make  newly  trained  workers, 
TJTC*s,  and  grant  diversion/ wage  subsidies  attractive  to  fellow  pri- 
vate companies  in  a  way  that  Government  never  has. 

As  with  so  many  other  recent  examples  of  successful  privatiza- 
tion of  Grovemment  services  such  as  trash  collection,  an  entrepre- 
neurial approach  is  used  to  maximize  the  return  on  public  invest- 
ment. 

In  addition,  America  Works  offers  a  strategy  wb\ch  cuts  across 
traditional  ideological  and  party  lines.  For  instance,  funding  for 
our  Ohio  companies  was  secured  laigely  through  the  efforts  of  two 
men.  Democratic  Governor  Richard  Celeste  and  Republican  State 
Senator  Mike  Fox,  who  seldom  find  themselves  on  the  same  side  of 
welfare  issues. 

Perhaps  they  are  both  disillusioned  with  big  Government  or  are 
appalled  by  the  increasing  cost  of  dependency.  Whatever  their  rea- 
sons, here  may  be  a  private  solution  to  an  intractable  Government 
problem  which  a  wide  range  of  the  political  spectrum  can  agree 
upon. 

America  Works  is  in  some  ways  similar  to  a  temporary  employ- 
ment agency.  There  are,  however,  several  mcgor  differences.  Krst, 
our  workers  are  recruited  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  those  cur- 
rently dependent  on  publi'^  assistance  programs,  primarily  AFDC. 
Second,  our  revenues  are  F;enerated  from  a  tmique  combination  of 
public  and  private  sources  including  fees  paid  by  private  companies 
and  conversion  of  welfare  grants  into  wage  subsidies,  in  addition  to 
new  public  spending. 

Finally,  America  Works'  ultimate  goal  is  to  get  its  workers  hired 
permanently  by  the  contracting  company.  The  simplest  way  to  ex- 
plain our  operation  is  to  give  you  an  example  of  an  actual  situation 
that  TEE  worked  with  in  Boston. 

The  Bank  of  Boston  was  faced  with  a  manpower  problem  at  its 
main  data  infoimation  center.  There  were  90  vacancies  in  entry 
level  jobs  and  a  very  high  turnover.  The  ceater  was  located  next  to 
the  Columbia  Point  housing  project  where  hundreds  of  women  re- 
ceiving AFDC  resided  and  were  unemployed  yet  wanting  to  work. 

Here  is  how  we  handled  the  situation:  The  bank  and  TEE  agreed 
to  make  a  certain  number  of  job  slots  available  for  TEE  candidates. 
A  TEE  site  supervisor  was  assigned  to  work  with  the  bank,  so  that 
TEE  could  understand  the  employee  characteristics  desired  by  the 
bank.  Later  the  TEE  supervisor  provided  backup  support  to  the 
TEE  employees,  line  supervisors,  and  the  personnel  department. 

An  accepted  TEE  candidate  remained  on  the  TEE  payroll  during 
an  initiation  period.  Usually,  this  lasted  for  about  4  months.  TEE 
took  the  responsibility  for  rewarding  and  sanctioning  the  worker 
during  this  trial  period.  During  this  period,  the  bank  paid  TEE  a 
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n^otiated  rate  which  was  about  $4.75  per  hour  for  the  services  of 
the  TEE  candidates,  a^ain  all  of  whom  were  on  AFDC. 

Once  the  TEE  candidates  were  hired,  they  became  r^^ar  com- 
pany employees  and  were  added  to  the  bank's  payroll  at  the  stand- 
ard entry  level  wage.  TEE  handled  the  paperwork  for  the  targeted 
job  tax  credit  and  other  tax  credits. 

In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily  for  the  bank,  people  who  applied 
to  TEE  were  rigorously  interviewed  and  screened  for  motivation 
for  work  before  they  were  accepted.  Once  accepted,  they  were  put 
on  the  TEE  payroll.  They  may  have  received  some  brush-up  train- 
ing in  ^ing,  clerical  skills,  or  other  job-related  areas. 

In  addition,  TEE  staff  helped  solve  problems  such  as  day  care 
and  transportation.  TEE  staff  got  to  know  the  individual's  job-relat- 
ed strengths  and  weaknesses  includ^  their  ability  to  work  under 
stress,  independent  thinking,  and  ability  to  work  with  others. 

TEE  staff  matched  up  applicants  with  job  slots  in  order  to  best 
meet  the  bank's  needs.  TEE  was  able  to  fill  almost  all  of  the  vacant 
jobs,  and  reduced  turnover  from  90  to  100  percent  in  some  depart- 
ments at  the  bank  to  10  percent  for  TEE  workers.  During  the  next 
3  years,  the  bank  hired  over  120  recipients,  and  it  is  now  over  200, 
through  TEE.  Bank  studies  show  that  after  2  years  as  employees  of 
the  bank,  80  percent  are  still  there. 

There  are  clearly  manv  winners  in  this  type  of  merger.  Let  me 
try  to  identify  the  msyor  benficiaries:  First,  the  workers. 

A  wage  is  paid  them  while  they  are  being  trained  and  being  pro- 
ductive at  the  company,  and  in  the  job  that  they  will  eventually 
fill.  ,  , 

Access  is  provided  to  a  job  that  they  would  unlikely  get  on  their 
own. 

Sensitive  supervision  is  provided  and  support  services  which  help 
ease  the  transition  to  full-time  employment. 
For  the  bank: 
Reduced  turnover; 
Higher  productivity; 

Access  to  an  inaccessible  labor  pool  that  sat  right  next  door  to 
the  bank  offices; 
Tax  credits; 

Recruitment,  supervision,  and  training  of  the  work  force,  reliev- 
ing their  managers  of  these  responsibilities; 

An  easy  and  successful  affirmfitive  action  activity  ou  the  part  of 
the  bank;  and 

A  provision  of  training  for  company  supervisors  by  TEE  staff  in 
working  with  hard  to  place  employees. 
For  the  Government: 

Reduced  public  expenditures  on  welfare  and  othor  dependency 
payments; 

A  sizable  financial  commitment  by  the  private  sector  as  it  pur- 
chased TEE  workers'  services.  This  offsets  the  public  costs  for  an 
employment  program; 

Permanent  unsubsidized  jobs  in  the  private  sector  for  those  least 
likely  to  get  employed;  and 

Transfer  payments  were  converted  into  wage  subsidies,  thus  re- 
ducing Cidditional  outlays  for  emplojrment  and  training. 
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The  Bank  of  Bostr>n  example  illustrates  how  a  private  company 
can  successfully  enlist  the  participation  of  other  private  companies 
in  efforts  to  reduce  ;yelfare  dependency.  With  TEE  acting  as  a  mid- 
dleman, public  resources  were  used  to  leverage  the  bank's  re- 
sources, thus  easing  the  burden  on  Massachusetts  taxpayers.  A 
genuine  all-win  situation  was  created. 

America  Works'  approach  offers  a  solution  which  transcends  the 
tired  liberal/conservative  dispute  over  whether  we  should  punish 
or  pamper  welfare  recipients.  Instead  we  provide  people  ynth 
access  to  permanent  jobs  which  can  free  them  from  dependency 
and  despair. 

In  a  democratic  society,  CJovemment  will  always  be  uniquely 
qualified  to  determine  the  course  of  public  policy.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  is  not  always  as  well  suited  to  adminis- 
ter these  programs.  Admittedly,  not  all  goals  of  Government  lend 
themselves  to  private  solutions. 

But  in  the  case  of  welfare  employment  policy,  privatization  may 
offer  one  way  to  avoid  a  zero  sum  game.  Because  Government 
spending  is  used  to  leverage  private  sector  resources,  the  impact  of 
each  public  dollar  spent  is  maximized.  At  a  time  when  Government 
agencies  are  searching  for  ways  to  cut  budgets  without  abandoning 
important  public  responsibilities,  such  an  opportunity  should  not 
be  ignored.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cove  follows:] 
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AMERICA  WORKS 


T»»ti«onv  givan  >jy  Patar  M.  Cava  to  tha 
Zntargovarnaantal  RalAtions  and  Human  Rasourcaa 
SubcoMMittaa  of  tha  CoMiiittaa  an  6avarn«ant 
Oparations     of   tha  U.S.     Housa  of  Rapraaantati v«m, 

July  10,  1985. 

My  naaa  is  Patar  Cova,  and  Z  a*  Prasidant  of  Anarica 
Works,  a  coapany  basad  in  Boston,  riassachusatts.  Z  want  to 
thank  tha  aaabars  of  tha  coaaittaa  for  tha  honor  -nd 
opportunity  to  spaak  to  you  today  about  tha  aaployaia-it 
sarvicas  offarad  by  «y  company,  and  thair  possibla  ralavanca 
to  national  aaployaant  policy. 

Aaarica  Works  is  a  prlvata,  for-profit  coapany  craata** 
in  1984  to  acsist  AFDC  racipiants  and  othar  dapanda" 
citizans  in  sacuring  parmanent,  unsubsidizad  Jobs  in  th« 
»rlvata  sactor.  Wa  utillza  a  «od«l  known  as  supportad  nork 
Mhlch  Nas  pionaarad  in  tha  aid-1970s  by  Transitional 
Eaployaant  Entarprisas  <TEE)  in  nassachusatts  and  NaM 
HaMpshira.  During  tha  prvvious  dacada,  TEE  has  succaadad  In 
placing  ovar  sIk  thousand  AFDC  racipiants  into  Jobs.  Bacausa 
of  TEE  s  succass,  tha  Comaonwsalth  of  riassachusatts,  undar 
tha  laadarship  of  Qovarnor  nichaal  Dukakis,  has  adoptad 
supportad  Nork  as  stata  policy  through  its  supurb  aaployaant 
and  training  prograa.  Thirty  vandors  noM  Qiimr  supportad 
work  to  AFDC  raripiants  and  aantally  ratardad  citizans 
throughout  nassachusatts.  This  affort  was  sp^arhaadad  by 
for«ar  stata  Sanator  Chastar  Atkins,  now  Congrassaian 
from  tha  3th  congrassional  district  in  Masstfchusatts.  Z* 
sarvad  as  Prasidant  of  TEE  froa  1976  until  1984.  whan  Z  l«ft 
to  found  Aaari'ta  Works.  ^ 

Zn  March,  1984,  Aaarica  Works  contractad  with  tha  Ohio 
DapArtaant  of  Huaan  Sarvicas  to  astablish  divisions  of  our 
cuapany  in  Dayton  and  Clavaland.  Tha«a  coapanias,  known  as 
Ghio  Works,  hava  racantly  coaplatad  thair  first  yaar  of 
oparations,  and  hava  baan  rafundad  for  anothar  yaar.  Zn  our 
start-up  yaar,  in  citias  with  unaaployaant  ratas  aKcaading 
lOX,  wa  succaadad  in  placing  naarly  190  AFOC  racipiants  into 
parmanant,  unsubsidizad  Jobs  in  prlvata  coapanias.  Our 
division,  Conoacticut  Works,  is  opaning  its  doors  in 
Viz  "••-tford-Naw  Britain  araa  latar  this  aonth.  Tha  stata  of 
Naw  York  is  currantly  considaring  laglslation  which  ifould 
astablish  a  supportad  work  prograa  in  Naw  York  City.  Wa  hapm 
to  ba  involvad  in  this  affort  in  cooparation  with  a  aajor 
^rrK^oIn  "^^■'^  »tatas,     mcludlng  California, 

Michigan,  Zllinols,  Dalawara  and  Ta»(as  hava  also  aicprassad 
intarast  in  contracting  for  our  sarvicas,  and  Z  think  our 
approach  ay  offar  soaa  usaful  las^ons  for  national  policy 
as  Mall.  ' 
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In  my  v1«h,  on*  of  th«  tragic  ironlas  of  our  aoclaty 
involves  th«  alaultanaoua  aKlatanca  of  thouaanda  of  prlvata 
coapanlaa  daaparataly  aaarchlng  for  rol labia  antry-laval 
aaployaaa  and  thouaanda  of  unaaployad  and  publ 1 cl y-dapandant 
citiiana,  aqually  daapar^ta  to  find  a  job  that  will  lift 
thaa  out  of  poverty  and  dapandanca.  Evan  «nra  fruatratlng  la 
»ont  of  tha  govarnaant  walfara  aaployaant 
atrataglaa  propoaad  and  laplaaantad  by  libarala  and 
conaarvatlvaa  allka  In  racant  dacadaa  huva  fallad  to  brldga 
thla  gap.  * 

Eaaantlally,  govarnaan::  haa  adoptad  t^o  approachaa  to 
thii  problaa  of  Malfara  dapandancy  In  racant  yaara.  Tha  flrat 
approach,  charactarlzad  by  both  tha  public  Morka  Joba 
prograaa  of  tha  alKtlaa  and  aavantlaa*  and  tha  "Morkfara** 
prograaa  cf  tha  aavantlra  and  alghtlaa,  haa  aaauaad  that  tha 
craatlon  of  aarglnal  tt*;;»loyaant  oppor tunl  tlaa  by  govarnaant 
la  tha  baat  May  to  put  Malfara  raclplanta  to  work.  Although 
auch  policies  aay  ba  tha  only  racouraa  in  rural  araaa,  Khara 
tha  local  aconoay  alaply  cannot  produce  enough  Joba«  they 
are  often  counter-productive  In  urban  areaa,  where  the 
majority  of  welfare  reclplenta  live.  Both  typaa  of  prograas 
place  people  In  artificially-created  Joba  which  laat  only  aa 
long  aa  fundUig  can  be  aalntalned.  In  both  caaea,  aa  wall, 
governaent  paya  the  whole  bill.  Rarely  do  auch  prograaa 
provide  oppor tunl t lea  for  peraanant  neaoval  froa  public 
aupport  or  genuine  aelf -auf f Iclency.  In  the  caae  of 
workfara*  the  added  factor  of  mandatory  participation  aakea 
the  program  little  more  than  a  punitive  eMerclaa*  dealgned 
to  eaae  the  moral  Indignation  of  taMpa>era  and  polltlclana 
who  are  convinced  that  people  atay  on  welfare  becauae  they 
do  not  want  to  work. 

The  aucceaaea  of  Anerica  Wo:kft  and  TEE  have 
demonatratad  that  real  Joba  do  exlat  <or  many  of  our  "hard 
core  uneaployed. "  Further,  the  voluntary  nature  of  both 
companlea  Uluatratea  the  fact  that  mQat  welfare  reclplenta 
do  Indeed  w^nt  to  work,  and  that  they  often  make 
eKtraordlnarl ly  productive  employeea.  The  key  la  to  provide 
acceaa  to  the  Joba  for  c?-r^ndent  cltlzena,  and  to  make  It 
worthwhile  for  private  aactor  eeployera  to  hire  them. 

The  aacond  approach  attempted  by  government  Includea  a 
nuaber  of  prograaa  dealgned  to  uae  public  apendlng  to 
atlmulate  or  leverage  the  reaourcea  of  the  private  aactor  to 
addreaa  the  laaue  of  growing  welfare  dependency.  Three 
eKamplea  arn  publicly-funded  Job  training  Inltlatlvea, 
Targeted  Joba  Tax  Credlta,  and  tranafer  payment  dlveralon, 
Of"  the  converalon  of  dependency  paymenta  into  wage 
aubaldlea.  In  the  flrat  caae,  government  inveata  in  human 
capital  In  an  attempt  to  provide  the  unemployed  with  the 
akllla  they  need  to  compete  for  exiatlng  Joba.  In  the  othef 
two,  tax  credlta  and  wage  aubaldlea  prcvlde  a  financial 
Incentive  to  flraa  who  will  hire  theae  people.  All  of  theae 
atrategle%     atart  off  In  the  right  direction,     but  none  ?oea 
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far  anough*  Tam  cradlts,  maqb  Bubsldias  and  n«Ml y-tr ai nad 
Norkars  ara  poorly  aarkatad  to  flras,  Mho  consaquantly  mmm 
llttla  to  gain  froa  participating  in  tha  programs*  Coapanias 
continua  to  ba  plaguad  by  abaantaaisa«  turnovar  and  unfillad 
Jobs,  Mhila  potantially  raliabla  Morkarm  ara  forcad  onto  tha 
avar-groMing  Mal<fara  rolls*   Tha  gap  parsists. 

Privata  coapanias  lika  Aaarica  Works  and  TEE  hava  tha 
uniqua  ability  to  position  thamsalvas  squaraly  in  tha  ragion 
Mhara  public  and  privata  intnraats  convarga.  To  govarnaant« 
Ma  can  offar  a  May  to  usa  scarca  public  rasourcas  to 
lavaraga  privata  sactor  involvaaant  in  Malfara  aaployaant 
initiativas*  To  Malfara  racipiants,  Ma  offar«  not  only 
training,  but  also  diract  accass  to  raal  Jot»s*  To  businass, 
Ma  offar  :«traaalinad  racruitaant,  substantial  cost  savings, 
risk-fraa  hxring  and,  aost  iaportant,  capat»la  and  raliabla 
Morkars  Mho  Mill  stay  on  tha  Job  and  iaprova  productivity* 
Mora  than  400  NaM  England  coapanias  thro. gh  TEE  and  80  Ohio 
firas  thraugh  Qhio  Works  hava  baan  Milling  to  pay  ior  this 
valuabla  sarvica,  tharaby  dacraasing  tha  burdan  on  public 
budgats*  Why  is  Aaarica  Works  abla  to  succaad  Mhara 
govarnaant  has  oftan  failad? 

In  assansa,  Ma  f^g  tha  publ i c-pr i vats  link  Mhich 
govarnaant  prograas  lack*  Wa  provida  a  public  sarvica  using 
an  antrapanaur i al  approach  and  soph i st i catad  privata  sactor 
aarkating  tachniquas.  Wa  ara  thus  abla  to  aaka  nawl  y--tr  ai  nad 
Horkars,  TJTCs  and  grant  di varsion/Maga  subsidias  attractlva 
to  fatlOM  privata  coapanias  in  a  way  that  govarnaant  naVar 
has*  As  Mith  so  many  othar  racant  aKaap'as  ouccass^ful 
privatization  of  govarnaant  sarvicas,  such  as  trash 
collaction,  an  antrapanaur i al  approach  is  usad  to  saKiniSa 
tha  raturn-on  public  invastaant* 

In  addition,  Aaar  i  ca  Works  of  far s  a  str  atagy  Mhi  ch  can 
cut  across  traditional  idaological  and  party  tinas*  Funding 
for  our  Ohio  coapanias  was  sacurad  largaly  thrnugh  tha 
afforts  of  tMO  apn— -Oaaocr ati c  Govarnor  Richard  Calasta  and 
Rapublican  Stata  Sanator  Mika  Fok — Mho  saldoa  find 
thamsalvas  on  tha  saaa  sida  of  Malfara  issuas.  Parhaps  thay 
ara  both  di si  1 1 usionad  Mith  big  govarnmant  or  ara  appallad 
by  tha  incraasing  costs  of  dapandancy*  Whatavar  thair 
raasons,  hara  aay  ba  a  privata  solution  to  an  intractibla 
govitrrnaant  problam  Mhich  a  wida  ranga  of  tha  political 
spactruA  can  agrav  upon. 


Aaari  ca  Works  is,  in  soaa  ways ,  si  ai 1 ar  to  a  taaporary 
ampl oyaant  agancy*  Thar a  ara ,  howavar ,  savar al  aa Jor 
diffarancas*  First,  our  workars  ara  racrui tad  aKclusivaly 
froa  tha  ranks  of  thosa  currantly  dapandant  on  public 
assistanca  programs — primarly  AFOC.  Second,  our  ravanuas  ara 
ganaratad     froa  a  uniqua  coabination  of   public     and     pi  ivata 
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■ourc*«,  including  immm  paid  by  privat*  companiffs  and 
convvrmion  of  nmlimrm  grants  into  wage  mubmidivm.  In 
Additional  to  n«H  public  spvndihg.  Finally,  Anvrica  Works* 
ultiAats  goal  is  to  gst  its  workers  hirsd  psrmansntly  by  ths 
contracting  coiipany. 

Ths  feiiiplsst  nay  to  SKplaxn  our  operation  is  to  givs 
you  an  SKaiipls  of  an  actual  situiitxon  TEE  norksd  with  in 
Boston  t 

Ths  Bank  of  Boston  nas  facsd  with  a  Manpowsr  problsii  at 
its  main  data  inforiiation  csntsr.  Thsrs  Hsrs  90  vacanciss  In 
•ntrylsvsl  Jobs  and  vsry  high  turnovsr*  Ths  csntsr  nas 
locatsd  nsKt  to  ths  Coluabia  Point  Housing  ProJsct,  nhsrs 
hundreds  of  HOiisn  rscsiving  AFOC  rssidsd  and  Hsrs  unsmploysd 
yst  wanting  to  ncrk*   Hsrs's  hoH  w2»  handlsd  ths  situations 

Ths  bank  and  TEE  agrssd  to  aaK«  a  csrtain  numbsr  of  Job 
slots  availabls  for  TEE  candidates* 

A  TEE  sits  supervisor  Has  assigned  to  work  with  the 
bank  so  that  TEE  could  understand  the  employee 
characteristics  desxred  by  the  bank.  Later,  the  TEE 
supervi  sor  provx  ded  backup  support  to  the  TEE 
empl  oyees ,  line  supervisors  and  the  personnel 
department . 

An  accepted  TEE  candidate  remained  on  the  TEE  payroll 
during  an  initiation  period!  usually  this  lasted  for 
about  four  months.  TEE  took  the  responsibility  for 
reward i  ng  and  sanctioning  the  worker  during  this  trial 
per  i  od* 

During  this  period,  the  bank  paid  TEE  a  nugotiated  rate 
(about  «4.7tS/hr>  for  the  services  of  the  TEE 
candidates* 

Once  the  TEE  candidates  were  hired,  they  became  regular 
company  employees  and  were  added  to  the  bank's  payroll 
at  the  standard  entry-level  wage*  TEE  handled  the 
paperwork  the  TJTC  and  other  tax  credits. 

In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily  for  the  bank. 

People  who  applied  to  TEE  were  rigorously  interviewed 
and  screened  for  Motivation  to  work  before  they  were 
accepted  * 

Once  accepted,  they  were  put  on  the  TEE  payroll.  They 
may  have  received  some  brush-up  training  in  typing, 
clerical   skills  or   other   Job-related  areas. 
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In  Addition,  TEE  mta-ff  h«lp«d  to  solva  problams  such  a« 
dAycara  and  tranmportation. 

TEE  stA-ff  got  to  knoN  th«  individuals'  Job-relAt«d 
strangths  and  N«akn«ss«s,  including  thvir  ability  to 
Mork  undvr  stress ,  ind«p«nd«nt  thinking  and  ability  to 
Mork   Mith  othvrs. 

TEE  staff  matched  up  applicants  Nith  Job  slots  in  ordar 
to  bast  mmmt  th«  bank's  nveds. 

TEE  Nas  abl«  to  fill  almost  all  of  th«  vacant  Jobs,  an;* 
rsducsd  turnover  from  90-lOOX  in  sofait  dspartmwnts  to  lOX  for 
TEE  Morkars.  During  the  n«xt  thratt  years,  the  bank  hired 
over  120  recipients  of  AFDC  through  TEE.  Bank  studies  shON 
that  after  two  years  as  employees  of  the  bank,  BOX  are  still 
there. 

There  are  clearly  many  winners  in  this  type  of  merger. 
Let   me  try  to  identify  the  major  benef i ci ar i es t 

lbs  I^QCKSCJI 

A  wage  is  paid  then  while  they  are  being  trained  and 
beinQ  productive  at  the  company,  and  in  the  Job  they 
will    eventually  fill. 

Access  is  provided  to  a  job  that  they  would  unlikely 
get   on  their  own. 

Sensitive  supervision  is  provided  and  support  services 
help   to  ease  the  traniiition  to  full-time  employment. 

lbs  esDh 

Reducvd  Turnover 
Higher  Productivity 

Access  to  an  inaccessible  labor  pool 
Tax  Credits 

Recruitment,  supervision,  and  training  of  workforce, 
relieving   their   managers   of    these  responsibilities. 

An  easy  and  successful   affirmative  action  activity 

Provision   of   training   for  company   supervisors  by  TEE 
staff    in  working  with  hard  to  place  employees. 

lbs  ^Qvernment 

Reduced  public  expenditures  on  welfare  and  other 
dependency  payments 
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81zAbl«  ^In.^nclal  co««it««nt  by  th«  priv«t«  ••ctor,  «• 
It  purchA»«s  TEE  Norksrs '  «ervlc«m|  thlm  offmvts  th« 
public   comts  for  an  •aployaent  prooraa. 

P«r«An«nt  unsubsidizod  jobs  in  th«  private  sector  -for 
those  least   likely  to  be  eaployed. 

Transfer  paynents  are  converted  into  nage  subsidies* 
thus  reduc  i  ng  addl t ional  out  1  ays  for  enpl oy«ent  and 
traini  ng. 


CONCLUSION 

Th«  Bank  of  Boston  exaaple  illustrates  hOM  a  private 
conpany  can  successfully  enlist  the  participation  of  other 
private  companies  in  efforts  to  reduce  welfare  dependency. 
With  TEE  acting  as  a  •»«iddle  man",  public  resources  Mere 
used  to  leverage  the  bank's  resources — thus  easing  the 
burden  on  Massachusetts  taxpayers.  A  genuine  "al 1-win 
situAtion"  was  created. 

Aeerica  Works'  approach  offers  a  solution  which 
transcends  the  tired  1 i ber a  1 -conser at  1 ve  dispute  over 
whether  to  "punish  or  paeper**  welfare  recipients.  Instead, 
we  provide  people  with  access  to  permanent  Jobr  wfilch  can 
free  them  from  dependency  and  despair. 

In  a  democratic  society,  government  will  always  be 
uniquely  qualified  to  determine  the  course  of  public  policy. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  government  is  not  always  as  well 
suited  to  adgi^n|,»t^r  these  pr ograms.  Admitedly,  not  all 
goals  of  government  lend  themselves  to  private  solutions. 
But  in  whe  case  of  welfare  vmploymant  policy,  privatization 
m#/  offer  a  way  to  avoid  a  "zero-sum  game."  Because 
government  spending  is  used  to  leverage  private  sector 
resources,  the  impact  of  each  public  dollar  spent  Is 
maximized.  In  a  tine  when  government  agencies  are  searching 
for  ways  to  cut  budgets  without  abandoning  important  public 
responsibilities,   such   an   opportunity  should  not  be  Ignored. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cove. 

First,  let  me  express  my  appeciation  to  all  of  you.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  attention  focused  early  on  in  today's  hearing  to  the 
Governor  who  appeared  before  us.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  work 
that  you  all  are  doing  in  your  respective  States  is  of  the  same  cali- 
ber and  going  in  exactly  the  same  direction.  That  is  extremely  sig- 
nificant. 

And  we  had  not  asked  yesterday  when  the  HHS  Assistant  Secre- 
tary appeared  before  us  the  extent  to  which  the  Department  had 
checked  with  people  at  the  various  State  levels  across  the  country. 
We  have  heani  basically  the  same  critiques  of  their  proposed  pro- 
grams from  everybody,  firom  the  academic  community  to  State  ad- 
ministrators. Even  people  who  tend  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  ad- 
ministration's general  approach  find  very  significant  problems  with 
the  kind  of  box  they  are  attempting  to  place  all  of  the  States  and 
State  agencies  in. 

And  I  hope  that  as  s  result  of  your  testimony  and  the  hearing, 
generaUy,  that  perhaps  the  message  will  get  across  that  they  really 
ought  to  review  their  proposal.  As  we  always  hear,  especially  from 
people  out  in  the  countryside,  that  Washington  does  not  always 
have  all  of  the  answers. 

And  sometimes  I  think  that  there  is  a  danger  that  those  who 
come  into  office  believing  that  tend  to  forget  that  after  they  hold 
office  for  sometime.  So  I  am  grateful  for  your  testimony.  It  is  very 
importaiit. 

Mr.  Fleming,  let  me  repeat  because  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
were  in  the  room  at  the  time.  I  indicated  earlier  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  requested  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  develop  a 
methodology  to  evaluate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  all  Government 
computer  matching  efforts,  and  the  results  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  will  probably  then  be  holding 
some  hearings  on  the  overall  view  of  poverty  and  job-related  pro- 
grams. Thank  you  for  your  testimonv  in  that  r^ard. 

Ms.  Massinga  and  Ms.  Wilcox,  both  of  you  mentioned  in  your  tes- 
timony that  no  longer  being  allowed  to  exempt  remote  AFDC  re- 
cipients from  the  work  pn^am  as  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  cause  considerable  difficulties  for  you  in  the  pn^am. 

Can  you  give  us  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  both  in 
your  own  State  and  a  perception  of  how  gener^  the  problems 
would  be? 

Ms.  Massinga.  Well,  I  can  b^in  hy  talking  about  a  WIN  remote 
area  in  Maryland,  one  in  which  we  have  run  an  Employment  Initi- 
ative Program  for  the  past  year.  AU^eny  County  located  in  west- 
ernmost  Maryland  is  experiencing  continued  economic  depression. 
We  provided  an  Employment  Initiative  Program  in  which  the 
bottom  line  quickly  became  the  fact  that  while  all  of  the  program 
operators  were  very  eager,  while  the  recipients  were  very  happy  to 
get  the  training,  while  we  felt  that  we  had  put  together  a  good 
package  of  .-^rvices,  there  were  no  jobs. 

And  we  ended  up  spending  a  considerable  amount  of  resources  in 
trying  to  help  people  who  were  trained  to  relocate  to  other  places. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  policy  which  insists  upon  no  ability  of  the 
State  to  deal  with  its  own  economic  climate  and  provide  real  vari- 
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ations  in  the  way  that  we  administer  programs  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  realities  of  that  State. 

And  no  matter  how  active  an  economic  development  program 
will  be  in  Maryland  or  in  any  other  State,  I  would  believe  that  a 
policy  which  mandates  participation  without  taking  into  account 
accessibility  and  the  availability  of  jobs  makes  no  sense. 

I  would  estimate  that  in  terms  of  our  own  population  that  we  are 
talking  about  5  to  6  of  the  24  political  subdivisions  in  Maryland. 
And  that  includes  not  only  economic  depression,  but  it  sSso  in- 
cludes lack  of  transportation.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  be- 
lieve that  this  policy  ^s  shortsighted  and  cannot  be  implemented  as 
the  administration  proposes  that  it  can  be  effectively. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Wilcox. 

Ms.  Wilcox.  I  also  would  like  to  describe  an  example  of  what  I 
think  are  leal  world  problems  that  people  who  are  designing  pro- 
grams do  not  think  of  until  they  try  to  implement  them.  The  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporation  that  I  described  m  my  testimony  that  is 
creating  and  targeting  jobs  for  disadvantaged  people  has  in  f*^ct 
created  those  jobs. 

They  have  loaned  money  to  13  small  businesses  in  Maine,  and 
those  businesses  have  created  over  300  jobs.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
money,  they  have  to  be  small  and  they  Have  to  use  Maine's  natural 
resources;  consequently  they  tend  to  be  located  in  our  rural  areas. 

And  what  we  nave  foimd  is  even  when  there  are  jobs  created  in 
rural  areas,  we  have  not  been  able  to  deliver  the  referrals  to  fill 
those  jobs.  And  when  I  think  about  what  are  those  reasons,  the 
businesses  are  located  in  very  small  towns  where  there  are  few 
AFDC  recipients.  Anyone  trying  to  get  to  those  communities  from 
the  surrounding  areas  would  nave  to  depend  on  transportation 
which  has  proved  difficult. 

And  several  of  the  referrals  that  we  have  made  have  not  been 
able  to  take  the  jobs  or  maintain  the  jobs,  because  they  have  had 
problems  with  child  care.  So  again  the  same  kind  of  issues  are  sur- 
facing. And  when  you  add  to  the  usual  kind  of  problems  facing  wel- 
fare mothers  trying  to  work,  problems  of  ge<^aphy  and  distance,  it 
just  makes  thejob  very  much  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fleming,  I  want  to  take  note  and  commend  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  State  l^islature  in  Connecticut  and  the  Governor 
for  the  aspect  of  the  program  that  you  mentioned  which  was  to 
focus  on  the  hardcore  part  of  the  unemployed  welfare  population. 

The  testimony  which  we  had  heard  y^terdc^  in  fact  spelled  out 
that  although  the  people  who  stay  long  on  welmre  overall  make  up 
a  small  percentage  of  welfare  recipients,  at  any  particular  time, 
they  constitute  about  50  percent  of  welfare  costs.  And  they  are  the 
people  who  most  of  the  time  are  lost  in  the  shuffle,  because  it  is  so 
expensive  to  deal  with  them. 

And  you  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  is  going  to  be,  except 
that  if  you  are  successfid,  you  are  going  to  save  a  great  deal  of 
mon^.  And  I  think  that  it  takes  great  imagination  and  courage  for 
a  State  government  to  focus  its  program  along  those  lines. 

When  was  the  bill  signed  into  law,  just  recently? 

Mr.  Fleming.  It  was  signed  last  week. 

Mr.  Weiss.  So  you  are  still  waiting  to  see  how  it  is  going  to  work. 
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What  have  you  done  to  prepare,  if  you  know,  what  is  being  done 
to  gear  up  with  that  aspect  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Filming.  One  ol  the  things  that  we  have  done  is  th  it  we 
have  allowed  the  commissioner,  first  of  all,  to  contract  out.  And  I 
would  emphasize  the  importance.  There  are  programs  around  Con- 
necticut that  have  been  in  existence  for  awhile  One  of  them  is 
called  NEON  in  Norwalk.  This  is  to  utilize  an  existing  program, 
rather  than  run  out  anvl  create  something  new,  to  try  to  use  some- 
thing that  is  on  the  books  or  something  that  seems  to  have  a  fairly 
good  success  rate,  and  to  try  to  focus  on  those  things  that  have  had 
a  success  rate. 

But  I  would  emphasize,  as  I  said  before,  that  given  the  popula- 
tion of  lonc-term  dependency  on  AFDC,  I  do  not  tFiink  that  you  are 
going  to  see  remarkable  results  from  it.  But  nevertheless,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  happens.  It  is  a  pilot  progran?  if  ^t  works, 
we  will  try  it  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Cove,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  that  the  kind 
of  program  that  you  operate,  that  your  company  operates,  to  what 
extent  can  that  kind  of  program  pick  up  the  case  load  that  is  out 
there  across  the  country,  how  much  of  a  gap  can  it  fill? 

Mr.  Cove.  That  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer.  I  know  that 
we  have  such  long  waiting  lists  for  people  who  want  to  get  into  the 
program,  who  want  to  come  to  work  for  our  company,  that  our 
problem  is  clearly  one  of  marketing  to  companies  and  getting  the 
companies  to  contract  with  ut.  If  we  are  successful  in  doing  that, 
then  it  will  not  be  difficult  finding  workers  and  finding  capable 
workers. 

And  what  I  mean  by  capable  workers  are  people  who  really  want 
to  work.  We  are  not  looking  for  high  skill,  we  are  not  looking  for 
people  who  have  high  education.  We  are  looking  for  people  who 
really  want  to  work. 

And  my  sense  of  the  welfare  population  is  that  the  vast  majority 
really  want  to  work,  but  that  there  are  barriers  to  access  for  em- 
ployment. And  that  what  we  are  aole  to  do  through  a  quite  unique 
combination  of  public  and  private  funds  is  to  provide  some  things 
that  employment  programs  have  not  been  able  to  provide  over  the 
past,  because  they  were  too  expensive. 

But  with  the  private  im*estment  that  we  get  by  companies  con- 
tracting with  us,  we  can  provide  the  people,  during  the  time  that 
they  are  with  us,  with  the  transportation.  We  cannot  provide  day 
care,  but  we  can  assist  them  in  finding  day  care.  And  we  can  help 
them  with  housing,  and  with  other  areas  where  those  first  number 
of  months  become  the  crucial  months  and  the  crucial  test  of  wheth- 
er or  not  a  company  will  hire  a  person.  The  recipient  of  welfare 
often  feels  that  after  a  long  time  of  being  paid  to  do  nothing  they 
may  not  have  it  in  them  to  be  paid  to  do  something.  We  help  to 
briage  that  gap. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  percentage,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are 
significant  nurnbers  of  people  who  want  to  work,  and  that  has  to 
represent  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  welfare  population. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Is  your  program  baciical*y  in  urban  areas? 

Mr.  Cove.  Urban  and  suburban  areas.  It  would  not  work  well  in 
a  rural  area,  except  where  you  could  pool  for  transportation  and 
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move  people  to  where  the  jobs  were.  And  we  might  be  able  to 
afford  to  do  that  in  certain  situations. 

I  see  this  much  more  as  being  appropriate  for  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas.  That  is  where  we  have  cut  our  teeth.  But  we  have  done 
it,  I  should  say,  TEE  did  it  in  Massachusetts  with  unemployment 
rates  of  4  and  5  percent.  And  America  Works  has  done  it  in  Ohio, 
in  Dayton,  and  Cleveland,  with  unemployment  rates  of  over  10  per- 
cent, as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony. 

I  think  that  we  can  do  it  in  dmerent  economies  in  terms  of  un- 
employment. I  think  that  geography  in  rural  areas  could  prove  a 
problem. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Rowland. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  being  here  waiting  4  hours  before 
testifying,  and  we  still  have  another  panel  to  go.  Just  know  that  it 
is  greatly  appreciated  that  you  are  snaring  your  experiences  with 
us. 

In  most  of  the  testimony  we  have  seen  today  and  certainly  yes- 
terday, the  witnesses  have  indicated  the  need  for  child  care  and  job 
training.  Indeed,  Ms.  Wilcox  talked  of  child  care  and  the  possibility 
of  purchasing  health  insurance  and  training  programs,  remedial 
education,  prevocational.  Ms.  Massinga  also  indicated  interest  in 
remedial  training  and  job  sea7ch  techniques. 

And,  Mr.  Cove,  you  have  a  very  unique  jobplacement  program 
that  really  makes  the  partnership  work.  Mr.  Fleming  also  indicat- 
ed good  job  training  program  and  I  believe  a  cost  of  some  $100,000 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Yes,^  grant  diversion  will  work  in  some  instances,  but  I  think 
there  is  also  a  concern  for  other  costs  that  are  going  to  be  incurred 
by  the  Fed  and/or  the  States. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  your  testimony  you  indicated  that  by  pursuing 
the  cross-check,  without  getting  into  details,  by  pursuing  that,  you 
feel  that  we  can  save  money,  ferreting  out  the  fraud,  but  also  get 
the  reimbursement  from  the  Feds  as  an  incentive  to  go  forward 
with  job  training  and  o^her  programs. 

The  question  I  will  just  throw  out  to  anyone  that  is  interested,  if 
we  do  not  pursue  other  unique  possibilities  of  getting  money 
through  combating  welfare  fraud,  or  cross-checking,  do  you  have 
any  other  suggestions  as  how  to  come  up  with  extra  dollars  if, 
indeed,  we  believe  we  need  those  extra  dollars  to  make  those  pro- 
grams work?  And  the  overall  goal,  of  course,  is  to  get  people  off  the 
welfare  rolls,  over  that  bridge  and  into  good  substantial  productive 
jobs. 

Ms.  WiLcox.  I  would  just  like  to  repeat  that  I  think  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  amount  of  money  we  are  all  spending 
on  maintaining  people  on  welfare,  and  think  more  creatively  about 
how  we  can  use  that  money  as  an  investment,  as  a  transition  to 
employment.  And  I  think  it  is  certainly  shortsighted  to  look  for 
those  mechanisms  that  will  move  people  quickly,  because  you  can 
then  demonstrate  welfare  savings  for  a  large  number  of  people, 
without  also  looking  at  what  the  long-term  effect  is  of  that  sort. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  cost  for  this  society  of  families  on 
welfare  go  far  beyond  paying  income  maintenance.  In  Maine,  for 
example,  we  found  that  20  times  as  many  children  from  AFDC 
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families  get  reported  to  our  child  protective  services  than  families 
who  are  not  on  welfare.  I  think  that  is  just  an  example  of  the  kinds 
of  stresses  that  poverty  and  welfare  create  in  families. 

The  long-term  cost,  social  cost  to  our  society  are,  indeed,  fairly 
great  if  we  do  not  look  for  more  creative  solutions. 

Ms.  I^Iassinga.  I  would  reemphasize  that,  as  well.  We  are  talking 
about  programs  that  are  operating  on  existing  Federal  and  State 
dollars,  where  substantial  welfare  savings  are  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized and,  more  importantly,  where  iobs  are  being  created.  I  think 
exciting  things  are  happening  in  adl  States  that  you  have  heard 
from. 

What  we  are  really  reemphasizing  is  a  need  for  stability  of  exist- 
ing Federal  dollars;  the  need  for  rational  planning  at  the  Federal 
level  to  allow  States  to  have  these  programs  mature.  And  I  think 
what  we  have  not  emphasized  as  much  as  we  might  is  that  States 
have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  put  iorth  the  other  State  dol- 
lars to  help  subsidize,  in  effect,  this  program. 

Clearly,  the  child  care  that  we  talked  about  m  being  provided  in 
Maryland  with  State  general  funds.  The  transportation  and  other 
dollars  

Mr.  Rowland.  State  additional  funds. 

Ms.  Massinga.  That  is  exactly  so.  There  are  State  dollars  that 
are  being  added  to  the  general  pot  once  the  Federal  dollars  are  sta- 
bilized, and  I  think  we  will  increasingly  see,  not  only  in  my  State 
but  others,  that  if  these  programs  have  the  opportunity  to  mature 
and  demonstrate  their  effectiveness,  that  the  possibility  of  more 
private  dollars,  as  Mr.  Cove  suggests,  might  be  forthcoming. 

So,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  looking,  none  of  us  is  talkiig  about 
large  new  sums  of  Federal  dollars.  We  are  talking  about  stabilizing 
what  we  have  got,  maintaining  the  kind  of  administrative  flexibil- 
ity that  the  WIN  jDemo  provides  us,  and  creatively  using  the  mech- 
anisms li^  3  grant  diversion  to  use  eating  dollars  more  thoughtful- 
ly- 

Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Fleming. 

Mr.  Fleming.  I  suppose  in  terms  of  trying  to  prevent  fraud, 
which  I  think  was  a  portion  of  your  question,  all  too  often  I  think 
that  we  look  at  the  recipient.  In  Connecticut,  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  a  little  different  and  that  is  to  l^ok  at  the  provider.  We 
have  a  program  called  provider  lock-out,  and  it  is  most  applicable 
with  our  medicaid  Program. 

If  we  find  that  a  provider  is,  in  fact,  double-billing  the  State,  or 
he  is  inappropriately  utilizing  services  or,  for  instance,  a  pharma- 
cist may  be  charging  too  much  for  prescriptions  and  so  forth,  what 
we  have  done  is  we  are  speeding  up  the  process  of  knocking  the 
guy  out.  That  is  in  the  area  of  medicaid. 

We  have  tried  also  in  terms  of  trying  to  be  cost  effective.  I  found 
at  my  time  in  the  legislature  an  impediment  to  someone  going  to 
work,  a  woman  going  to  work,  is  when  she  is  going  to  lose  her  med- 
ical benefits.  And  if  you  have  a  child  who  becomes  sick  and  you  do 
not  have  insurance,  you  are  out  of  your  mind— I  meem,  I  do  not 
make  that  much  money.  If  I  did  not  have  insurance,  I  could  not 
afford  to  pay  a  week's  stay  in  a  hospital. 

What  we  have  done  in  Connecticut  is  a  couple  things.  One,  we 
extended  medicaid  eligibility  to  122  percent.  I  know  we  can  go  to 
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133,  we  could  not  afford  it  this  year.  We  also  picked  up  on  the  Fed- 
eral option  to  go  out  to  15  montlis.  Those  are  some  of  the  things 
that  you  can  do.  Those  are  some  things  that  provide  flexibilities  to 
the  States. 

Oncp  again,  the  State  has  the  choice  to  make  that  decision,  to 
put  in  their  portion  of  the  funding.  But  it  is  that  kind  of  flexioility 
in  each  State  that  I  think  you  should  provide. 

I  would  point  out  the  differences  between  Maine  and  Connecti- 
cut. I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to  account  for  those  types  of 
problems,  the  geographic  problems.  Connecticut  is  both  rural  and 
urban,  so  we  have  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  Maine  has  and  a  lot  of 
the  problems  that  perhaps  New  York  City  may  have,  given  our 
urban  areas  and  our  rural  areas,  and  I  think  consideration  must  be 
given  to  that. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cove,  comment? 

Mr.  Cove.  Yes,  you  cannot  get  people  back  into  the  world  of  work 
on  the  cheap.  I  think,  however,  there  are  ways  of  leveraging  what 
you  have  got  to  make  better  use  of  the  dollara  that  are  available.  A 
couple  of  things  that  I  suggested  I  will  reiterate. 

First,  there  are  ways  of  getting  the  private  sector  to  pay  for,  not 
just  to  absorb  workers,  but  to  pay  for  some  of  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  public  r^ponsibility  for  creating  jobs  for  people 
who  are  currently  dependent  on  welfare.  That  is  what  we  do.  One- 
third  of  my  budget  is  made  up  of  revenues  from  the  companies  that 
are  paying  for  my  services.  An  additional  third  is  made  up  of  the 
conversion  of  welfare  dependency  payments,  into  wages.  One-third 
has  to  be  paid  from  someplace  else,  and  that  one-third  is  really 
what  leverages  the  other  two-thirds. 

But  that  one-third,  in  the  case  of  Connecticut  and  in  the  case  of 
Ohio,  comes  from  State-appropriated  money  that  is,  by  the  way,  50- 
percent  v'ederally  reimbursable.  It  leverages  an  activity  for  which 
Connecticut's  payback  will  be  8  months.  Within  8  months  after  the 
person  leaves  us  and  moves  into  a  private  job,  the  dollars  put  out 
by  the  State  will  have  been  paid  back.  And  from  there  on,  it  is 
gravy  both  for  the  State  and  for  the  Feds. 

In  Ohio,  it  is  about  6  months,  mainly  because  the  benefit  level  is 
lower  in  Ohio. 

But  the  fact  is  there  are  ways  of  leveraging,  and  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly stress  the  private  sector  side.  I  have  talked  with  many 
people  who  just  do  not  believe  that  the  private  sector  pays  us  $6  an 
hour  in  some  cases  for  workers  who  are  currently  on  the  welfare 
rolls  and  many  of  whom  are  long-term  dependent  workers. 

And,  conseqViently,  I  would  suggest  you  look  real  hard  at  how 
you  begin  to  tap  into  that  resource,  fif  you  are  looking  for  new 
money  and  you  are  looking  for  where  the  jobs  are,  it  is  the  private 
sector  to  which  you  should  be  looking  in  terms  of  emplosonent 
policy. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rowland. 

^  Again,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  all  of  your  contribu- 
tion, for  your  expertise  and  for  your  patience  in  staying  with  us. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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Our  final  panel,  and  you  are  truly  heroes;  you  have  a  vote.  Let 
me  advise  everyone  that  we  are  going  to  taJce  a  recess  now  for 
about  15  minutes  until  this  vote  is  completed.  The  cafeteria  in  this 
building  is  open  until  2:30,  so  if  anybody  wants  to  use  the  next  15 
minutes  while  we  are  on  break  to  grab  some  coffee  or  whatever. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Weiss.  Our  final  panel  consists  of  Kathryn  Keeley,  president 
of  the  Women's  Economic  Development  Corp.;  "  ira  Gould,  director 
of  programs  for  the  Hub  Program  for  Women's  Enterprise;  and 
Robert  Friedman,  president  of  the  CJorporation  for  Enterprise  De- 
velopment. 

And  before  we  start,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  fortitude.  I  apolo- 
gize that  you  have  just  hit  a  day  where  we  have  had  a  lot  of  inter- 
ruptions, but  we  do  appreciate  your  staying  by. 

Ms.  Keeley,  we  will  begin  when  you  are  ready.  Do  you  want  to 
start?  Yes,  Ms.  Gould,  do  you  want  to  begin? 

Ms.  Gould.  OK. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Good. 

STATEMENT  OF  SARA  K.  GOULD,  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAMS,  HUB 
PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN'S  ENTERPRISE,  CORPORATION  FOR  EN- 
TERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT 

Ms.  Gould.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  testify  on  this  issue  which  I  think  is 
very,  very  important  not  only  for  the  women  that  we  have  been 
hearing  about  today,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  heard  about  yester- 
day, but  for  society  at  large. 

I  am  the  director  of  programs  for  the  Hub  Program  for  Women's 
Enterprise,  which  is  located  in  New  York  City.  It  is  a  national  pro- 
gram that  was  launched  in  1983,  and  it  works  with  grass  roots 
women's  organizations  to  set  up  programs  to  support  women  to  go 
into  business.  Our  particular  focus  is  on  low-income  women  and 
women  of  color. 

We  are  a  program  of  Corporation  for  Enterprise  Development, 
which  you  heard  about  a  little  bit  earlier  today.  CFED  is  commit- 
ted to  developing  and  disseminating  policies  and  programs  that 
make  it  easier  for  people  to  create  their  own  jobs  and  create  jobs 
for  others,  and  particularly  people  who  are  economically  marginal 
or  unemployed. 

And  the  Hub  Program  is  the  part  of  CFED  that  is  specifically  fo- 
cused on  women. 

In  general,  as  we  have  heard  about  with  training  programs  this 
morning,  employment  and  training  practitioners  in  the  United 
States  have  emphasized  training  and  job  placement  strategies  to 
assist  women  in  entering  and  advancing  within  the  labor  force. 
While  these  strategies  have  resulted  in  significant  progress  for 
many  working  women,  they  have  limitations. 

Both  job  placement  and  job  training  depend  on  moving  women 
into  existing  jobs  in  the  economy.  Although  our  economy  has  suc- 
ceeded in^  creating  many  new  jobs,  it  shares  an  important  charac- 
teristic with  other  industrialized  countries.  It  is  currently  undergo- 
ing a  serious  challenge  to  its  capacity  to  employ  in  existing  jobs  all 
those  who  want  to  work  and  earn  a  living  wage. 
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In  fact,  recent  evidence  demonstrates  that  it  is  largely  through 
new  enterprises  that  new  jobs  are  created,  economies  adjust  to 
change  and  economic  dislocation  is  converted  into  new  forms  of 
economic  growth  and  development.  Given  the  importance  of  this 
source  of  jobs,  we  feel  it  is  very  important  to  examine  its  potential 
to  benefit  the  economic  lives  of  women. 

Women,  and  particularly  low-income  women,  have  largely  been 
left  out  of  the  enterprise  development  process.  The  1977  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  survey  reported  that  women-owned  businesses 
made  up  only  7.1  percent  of  all  U.S.  firms.  Between  1977  and  1980, 
the  number  of  female-operated,  nonfarm  sole  proprietorships  rose 
approximately  33  percent  which  compares  to  11  percent  for  men. 
This  increase,  although  it  was  calculated  on  a  small  base,  repre- 
sents a  very  strong  indication  of  women's  interest  in  self-employ- 
ment 

The  Hub  Program's  activities  have  also  uncovered  a  very  large 
number  of  women  who  are  interested  in  self-employment.  Hub  cur- 
rently has  programs  operating  in  three  cities— Hartford,  CT; 
Newark,  NJ;  and  Flint,  MI.  At  each  of  these  sites  we  ha^-e  identi- 
fied both  substantial  numbei^s  of  women  who  are  already  in  busi- 
ness and  in  all  three  cases,  more  women  than  anyone  ever  thought 
were  in  business,  and  a  substantial  number  of  women  with  an 
active  interest  in  self-employment. 

Although  women  of  all  ethnicities  and  income  levels  are  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  our  program,  we  do  extensive  outreach  over 
several  months  to  both  low-income  women  and  minority  women.  In 
each  locality  we  have  identified  over  200  of  those  women  who  are 
interested  in  exploring  the  option  of  setf-employment.  These 
women  come  from  a  variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Some  are 
employed  at  v  ell-pajdng  jobs,  some  have  employed  spouses  and 
many,  many  aie  working  at  marginal  jobs  and/or  are  partially  or 
wholly  dependent  on  public  assistance  at  the  time  that  they  con- 
tact our  program. 

Although  all  small  businesses  have  startup  problems,  women 
face  additional  barriers  when  they  pursue  self-employment.  How 
many  men,  for  instance,  opening  a  checking  account  for  a  new 
business  would  be  asked  for  3  years  personal  income  tax  returns 
and  income  projections?  How  many  men  have  their  wives  refuse  to 
cosign  on  the  house  as  collateral  for  a  loan?  How  many  men  must 
make  arrangements  for  the  daily  care  of  their  children  or  elderly 
parents  and  rearrange  their  business  schedules  when  these  ar- 
rangements go  awry? 

Hub's  experience  shows  that  these  represent  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  women  routinely  face  in  business  startup.  These  prob- 
lems are  even  larger  for  minority  women  and  for  low-income 
women. 

Lack  of  access  to  seed  capital  and  business-related  information 
are  among  the  most  prominent  barriers  faced  by  any  new  business. 
Business  startups  are  most  often  financed  through  what  is  called 
FFA,  friends,  family,  and  associates.  Because  of  their  lack  of  eco- 
nomic credibility  and  their  lack  of  control  of  capital,  women  gener- 
ally are  unable  to  tap  into  these  informal  sources. 
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Low^income  women,  particularly,  have  almost  no  access  to  these 
traditional  sources  of  capital.  Obtaining  financing  from  a  bank  or 
other  conventional  lender  is  even  more  difficult. 

Women  face  discrimination  based  on  sex,  and  minority  women 
face  discrimination  based  on  sex  and  race.  All  women  have  difficul- 
ty bringing  the  traditional  types  of  capital  to  the  table. 

The  second  major  barrier  to  small  .business  startup  is  the  lack  of 
access  to  essential  information  and  expertise.  New  and  inexperi- 
enced business  owners  have  difficulty  making  their  way  through 
the  maze  of  business  support  organizatioiis  to  locate  reliable  infor- 
mation. This  barrier  is  heightened  for  women  because  of  their  lack 
of  credibility  in  the  economic  arena,  their  relative  unfamUiarity 
wi*h  business  language,  and  their  lack  of  visibility  in  the  business 
environment. 

Women  participating  in  Hub's  local  programs  state  again  and 
again  that  traditional  sources  of  information  and  assistance  seri- 
ously discount  their  ability  and  in  many  cases  expect  failure  of 
them. 

Failure  is  automaticallv  assumed  of  and  often  by  low-income 
women  who  have  not  had  access  to  the  training  or  opportunities 
necessary  to  establish  themselves  economically. 

As  you  will  hear  about  in  testimony  following  mine,  several  pro- 
pams  in  different  localities  across  the  country  are  now  assisting 
low-income  women  to  overcome  these  barriers  successfully,  and 
move  into  economic  self-sufficiency  through  self-employmeAt.  Most 
of  these  programs  provide  responsive  support,  training,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  and  some  provide  access  to  financing  as  well.  All  of 
them  address  the  range  of  issues  that  are  important  to  low-income 
women  and  single  heads  of  household,  including  day  care  for  chil- 
dren and  dependent  adults,  confidence  building,  and  the  develop- 
mpnt  of  personal  and  business  networks.  They  w(  rk  with  women  to 
set  realistic  goals  and  to  develop  strategies  for  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment and  growth  of  their  businesses. 

This  program  design  recognizes  that  moving  out  of  poverty,  like 
starting  a  business,  is  not  an  event,  but  is  rather  a  process,  and 
that  success  is  achieved  as  women  are  assisted  to  move  through  the 
various  stages  in  the  process. 

As  we  also  heard  this  morning,  women  who  are  AFDC  recipients 
are  very,  very  open  to  taking  advantage  of  training  and  work  op- 
portunities. It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Hub  Program  that 
this,  in  fact,  is  true  in  our  work  with  single  heads  of  household. 

When  asked  to  articulate  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  being  self- 
employed,  women  talk  about  a  feeling  of  accomplishment,  inde- 
pendence, control  and  relying  on  their  own  ability,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  provide  jobs,  inotivation  and  assistance  to  their  com- 
munities. 

Welfare  employment  policies  should  build  on  these  motivations 
for  economic  and  personal  success.  The  Reagan  administration's 
proposed  policy  on  AFDC  work  requirements  will  not  lead  to  self- 
sufficiency  for  recipients  because  welfare  programs  do  not  attempt 
to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency  by  building  on  and  encouraging 
personal  motivation. 

Welfare  regulations  should  be  drafted  to  encourage  greater  ex- 
perimentation with  welfare  to  self-employment  programs,  and 
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those  programs  currently  assisting  AFDC  recipients  to  become  self- 
employed  should  receive  greater  exposure  and  resources. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  expressing  concern  on  this  issue  and 
your  attention. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Gould  follows:] 
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Thank  you  very  such  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  issue  of 
barriers  to  self-sufficiency  for  single  women  heads  of  household.    I  am 
hopeful  that  we  all  share  the  belief  that  this  iasue  is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  those  wocsen  and  children  now  living  In  poverty,  but  to 
our  economy  and  our  society-at-larg^ . 

I  am  the  Director  for  Prograins  of  the  Hub  Program  for  Wcroen's  Enter- 
prise*,    national  program  launched  late  in  1983.    "Vhn  Hub  Program  is  a 
project  of  the  Corporation  for  Enterprise  Development,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization baaed  in  Washington,  D.C.   CfED  is  corndtted  to  developing  and 
disseminating  policies  and  prcgraro  which  nake  it  easier  for  those  who 
are  unemployed,  or  economically  marginal,  to  create  their  own  Jobs  and 
generate  Jobs  for  others  in  their  cccnmities.    Hub  is  a  part  of  CfED 
that  directs  specific  attention  to  women's  potential  for  self*employment, 
particularly  acong  low-incorae  and  minority  women. 

I  understand  that  you  have  received  testimony  already  on  the  devas- 
tating rise  In  poverty  anong  female  heads  of  household  and  their  children.  I 
will  focus  my  cocments  on  self-eirployinent  as  a  potential  route  out  of 
poverty  for  welfare  recipients  and  working  poor  wcraen. 

Women's  economic  issues  have  been  relegated  to  a  social  service 
framework  in  the  United  States.    One  set  of  economic  policies  and  prograLs 
has  been  aised  at  i^sprovlng  and  protecting  the  health  of  the  mains trean. 
economy  -  which  has  consisted  mostly  of  white  *ren  *  and  another  set  of 
policies  has  been  for  Income  maintenance,  anj  social  service  and  training 
programs  to  take  care  of  those  unable  to  support  themselves  in  the  roiin- 
stream  econoqy  -  which  has  meant  msstly  wcraen  and  minorities. 
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In  general,  wnploynent  and  training  practitioners  In  the  U.S.  have 
emphasized  "training"  and  "Job  placeiient"  strategies  to  assist  women  in 
entering,  and  advancing  within,  the  labor  force.   Vihile  tht-se  strategies 
have  resulted  In  significant  progress  for  many  worWLng  women ,  they  have 
limitations.    Both  Job  placenent  and  training  depend  on  roving  wcroen 
into  existing  Jobs.    Althcu^  our  economy  has  succeeded  in  creating  nany 
new  Jobs,  it  shares  an  iuqwrtant  characteristic  with  other  industrialized 
countries.    It  ir  -larrently  undergoing  a  serious  challenge  to  its  capacity 
to  employ,  in  existing  Jobs,  all  those  who  want  to  work  and  earn  a  livable 
wage. 

In  fact,  recent  evidence  demonstrates  that  it  is  largely  through  new 
enterprises  that  new  jobs  are  created,  economies  adjust  to  change,  and  eco- 
ncadc  dislocation  is  converted  into  new  fonas  of  econcalc  growth  and  devel- 
opment.  Given  the  ln^jortance  of  this  source  of  Jobs,  it  is  equally  Ijipor- 
tant  to  examine  its  potential  to  benefit  the  economic  lives  of  women  and 
their  families. 

Women,  particularly  low-income  women,  have  traditionally  been  left 
ojt  of  the  enterprise  development  process.   The  1977  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
Survey  reported  that  worasn-cwned  businesses  made  up  only  7. IX  of  all 
y.S.  firms.    Between  1977  and  I98O,  the  number  of  fecalfr-operated  nonfarm 
sole  proprietorships  rose  approximately  335  (compared  to  115  for  men). 
This  increase,  although  calculated  on  a  small  base,  represents  a  very 
strong  indication  of  women's  interest  In  self-en^jloymsnt. 

The  Hub  Program's  activities  have  also  uncovered  a  very  large  number 
of  women  with  an  active  interest  in  self-enployment.    Hub  currently  has 
programs  operating  in  three  ^itie:;:    Hartford,  CT;  Newark/Essex 


County,  HI;   and  Flint,  MI.    At  each  of  these  sites,  we  have  identified 
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both  subst^tial  numbers  of  women  already  in  business,  and  those  with 
an  active  interest  in  self -employment .    Although  women  of  all  ethnicities  and 
Income  levels  are  encouraged  to  participate,  we  do  extensive  outreach  to  both 
low-income  women  and  minority  women.    In  each  locality,  we  have  identified 
over  200  women  Interested  in  exploring  the  option  of  self-ercployment.  These 
women  come  from  a  variety  of  economic  backgrounds:   some  are  employed  at  well- 
paying  Jobs,  some  have  eqployed  spouses,  many  are  working  at  marginal  Jobs, 
arid/or  are  partially  or  wholly  dependent  on  public  assistance. 

Although  all  snail  businesses  have  Jtart-up  problems,  women  face  addi- 
tional barriers  when  they  pursue  self-employment.   These  barriers  are  com- 
pounded for  low-income  and  minority  women. 

Lack  of  access  to  seed  capital  and  business-related  Infonnation  are 
among  the  most  prominent  problems  faced  by  any  new  business.  Obtaining 
financing  from  a  bank  or  other  conventional  lender  is  particularly  difficult. 
Business  start-ups  are  most  of  tan  financed  through  loans  from  family, 
friends  and  associates.   Even  obtaining  such  seed  capital  is  a  barrier 
less  easily  overcome  by  women,  who  generally  are  unable  to  t€^  these 
infornal  sources.    Families  are  often  as  unsupportive  of  women's  enterprise 
as  are  the  financial  institutions.  In  addition,  women's  lack  of  access  to 
traditions .  types  of  collateral  makes  seed  capital  even  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  particularly  for  low-Income  women. 

How  many  men  opening  a  checking  account  for  a  new  business  would  be 
asked  for  three  years  personal  incoms  tax  returns  and  Income  projections? 
How  many  men  have  their  wives  refuse  to  co-sign  on  the  house  as  collateral 
for  a  loan?   Hub's  experience  shows  that  these  are  the  kinds  of  problems 
women  routinely  face  when  trying  to  raise  capital. 
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The  second  mjor  barrier  to  srrall  business  start-^p  is  the  l&^k 
of  access  to  essential  inforrration  and  expertise.    New  and  inexperienced 
business  cwners  have  difficulty  making  their  way  through  the  naze  of 
business  support  organizations  to  locate  reliable  informtlon.  Ihis 
barrier  is  heightened  for  women  because  of  their  lack  of  credibility 
in  the  economic  arena,  their  relative  unfamiliarity  with  business  language, 
•  and  lack  of  visibility  in  the  business  envlroment.   Hub*s  surveys  and  the 
women  themselves  state  that  all  too  often,  traditional  sources  of  infonration 
and  assistance  seriously  discount  women's  ability  and,  in  many  cases, 
expect  failure.   Failure  is  automatically  assumed  of,  and  often  by,  low- 
income  women  who  have  not  had  access  to  the  established  skills  training  or 
opportunities  to  establish  themselves  economically. 

Several  programs  in  different  localities  across  the  country  are  new 
assisting  lof-income  women  to  overcome  these  barriers  successfully  and 
move  into  economic  self-sufficiency  through  self-employment.     Most  of 
these  prograns  provide  recponsive  support,  traitiing  and  technical  assistance, 
and  some  provide  access  to  financing  and  Ion-cost  space  as  well.    All  of  them 
address  the  range  of  issues  Important  to  low-income  wc  un  and  single  heads  of 
household,  including  day  care  for  children  and  dependent  ac-lts,  confidence- 
building,  and  the  development  of  personal  and  business  networks.     They  woric 
with  women  to  set  realistic  goals  and  to  develop  strategies  for  the  gradual 
establishment  and  growth   of  their  businesses.   This  program  design  recognizes 
that  moving  out  of  poverty,  like  starting  a  businei>o,  is  not  an  event,  but 
rather  a  process,  and  that  success  is  achieved  as  women  are  assisted  to  move 
through  various  stages  of  that  process. 

In  her  article  on  "Red tori ng  the  Traditlor^l  Black  Family"  in  the  June 
2»  1985  New  York  Times  Magazine.    Eleanor  Holmes  hforton  writes: 
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Studies  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  have  shown  women  on 
welfare  to  be  the  nost  deslroos  of,  open  to  and 
successful  with  training  and  work.    Sane,  especially 
with  young  children,  will  renain  at  home,  but  most  want 
work  or  training  because  It  is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
welfare  life. 

The  Hub  Program's  experience  working  with  single  heads  of  household  bears 
out  this  statement.  When  asked  to  articulate  the  rrost  exciting  aspects 
of  being  self-emp? oyed ,  women  talk  about  a  feeling  of  accomplishment. 
Independence,  control,  and  relying  on  their  own  abilities,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  provide  Jobs,  notivation,  and  assistance  to  their  cocrau- 
nities.    Self-employment  can  offer  economic  and  personal  promise  for  low-income 
women.   The  single  most  coqpelling  factor  in  keeping  today's  female  head  of 
household  receiving  APDC  is  the  threat  of  loss  of  Medicaid.    The  programs 
currently  assisting  AFDC  recipients  to  become  self-employed  should  receive 
greater  exposure  and  resources,  and  welfare  regulations  should  be  drafted  to 
encourage  more  expet'lmentation  with  we  If  are- to-self -employment  programs. 

Thank  you  for  expressing  concern  for  this  issue  and  your  attention  to  ity 
testimony. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Gould. 
Ms.  Keeley. 

STATEMENT  OF  KATHRYN  SZYMONIAK  KEELEY,  PRESIDENT, 
WOMEN«  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.,  ST.  PAUL,  MN 

Ms.  Keeley.  Thank  you.  I  have  to  start  by  explaining  my  sense 
of  irony  at  being  here.  About  18  months  ago  I  talked  about  this 
project  euid  about  starting  a  self-employment  project  for  low-income 
women  who  were  going  to  start  businesses,  get  loans  from  banks 
and  be  employable.  And  I  called  the  SBA  and  they  did  not  return 
my  calls.  I  had  four  task  forces  going,  and  they  said  you  cannot  do 
it.  I  met  with  individuals  at  the  bank,  and  they  walked  out  of  the 
first  meeting  saying  a  low-income  woman,  you  are  going  to  give  her 
a  loan  with  a  credit  history  that  does  not  roake  sense. 

Eighteen  months  later  we  have  now  started  210  businesses,  the 
bank  has  made  65  loans.  We  have  a  separate  loan  fund  with 
$300,000,  the  seed  capital,  where  we  take  things  like  roses  as  collat- 
eral. We  have  done  12  loans  ranging  from  $200  to  buy  somebody 
business  cards  and  a  case,  to  $500  for  roses.  We  have  taught  work- 
shops in  four  cities  throughout  the  State  aimed  at  rural  women, 
many  of  them  on  AFDC  who  see  self-employment  as  a  way  to  break 
dependency. 

I  am  happy  with  my  sense  of  irony  that  I  can  now  come  here  and 
talk  about  it,  and  say  that  there  are  possibilities  and  that  self-em- 
ployment can  work.  Let  me  explain  my  program  and  some  history. 

We  started  with  a  task  force  about  3  years  ago.  We  did  sp<jnd  a 
year  in  planning  and  we  looked  a  lot  at  language.  We  do  not  use 
terms  like  entrepreneurs  because  often  women  say  that  is  some- 
body else  out  there,  that  is  the  white  male  who  iz  startmg  a  h^h 
technology  company  and  getting  venture  capital.  I  am  going  to 
create  a  job  for  myself,  I  am  going  to  pay  my  bills,  I  am  going  to— 
we  heard  that  this  morning— I  am  going  to  triple  welfare  pay- 
ments, I  am  going  to  make  more  money  than  I  make  now.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  language  that  we  use  with  women  we  discovered 
while  we  were  in  our  planning  process. 

We  are  unique  in  that  we  provide  technical  assistance.  We  have 
done  a  book  "Breaking  up  Business  Plan  into  Parts.'*  And  we  give 
a  woman  homework,  and  we  send  her  off  to  finish  the  busmess 
plans.  It  is  very  simple,  but  what  she  ends  up  with  are  8  to  9  pages  of 
narrative,  plus  z-year  cash  flow  projections  on  her  business  which 
she  can  take  into  a  bank  and  talk  about  and  present. 

We  have  an  ^reement  with  the  First  Banks  of  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  3-year  project,  to  review  loan  applications  that  come  through 
WEDCO,  and  they  have  now  done  those  65  loans.  And  you  have  to 
remember  in  the  first  meeting  when  the  loan  officers— the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  agreed  to  do  this  project  as  a  social  responsi- 
bility, and  then  he  went  to  his  loan  department  and  said  you  are 
making  loans  now  for  low-income  womea  as  an  experiment,  and 
the  loan  officers  said,  "Us?  Who,  us?"  And  we  said  yes,  yes,  give  us 
time,  we  will  make  it  work,  and  we  spent  3  months  talking  about 
the  kinds  of  loans. 

One  of  the  first  ones  they  did  was  to  a  woman  on  AFDC  who  had 
come  in  to  us  about  she  had  gotten  training  through  WIN  for  mas- 
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sage,  and  there  was  a  new  hotel  being  built  with  an  athletic  club 
that  was  setting  up  a  department  in  massage.  And  she  came  in, 
said  I  want  the  contract  with  that,  I  can  be  off  welfare  and  I  can 
probably  employ  two  or  three  other  people. 

We  helped  her  bid  on  the  contract,  put  together  the  proposal. 
She  then  needed  a  loan  of  $1,000.  So,  we  called  the  bank,  tibe  bank 
said,  well,  have  her  get  checking  plus,  just  have  that  add  on  to  her 
checking  account,  and  we  explained— no;  on  weUare  there  is  a 
s)^tem  called  envelopes  where  you  parcel  your  money  out  and  you 
meet  the  bills.  You  do  not  have  checking  plus  on  welfare. 

The  banker  scratched  his  head  and  said,  "Well,  I  am  not  sure  we 
can  do  anything."  And  it  went  on  for  2  weeks  and  we  tried  to  raise 
the  money.  Vfe  tried  to  get  sheets,  we  tried  to  get  plans  ttirough 
various  donatioiis.  And  we  had  no  luck  because  that  was  not  con- 
sidered charitable;  she  was  starting  a  business. 

We  went  back  to  the  bank  and  we  said,  please,  you  must  make 
this  loan,  just  meet  her  and  talk  to  her.  She  went  in,  spent  an  hour 
with  the  banker,  he  opened  the  checking  account  with  checking 
plus  and  $1,000  with  a  dollar  bill. 

She  repaid  the  loan  in  three  months,  and  has  hired  three  people 
on  her  contract  in  this  athletic  club. 

We  have  another  individual  that  we  have  loaned  money  to  who 
is  a  seamstress,  and  there  was  discussion  this  morning  about  how 
do  you  do  community  pressure,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  her  way  of 
building  community  pressure. 

She  is  in  public  housmg,  her  income  last  year  was  about — she 
has  no  children,  so  her  income  was  about  $1,200  for  the  year.  She 
came  in,  she  is  a  seamstress,  she  is  setting  up  a  shop,  we  did  a 
$5,000  loan  for  working  capital  for  her.  She  took  her  check  and  she 
took  it  to  church  and  they  prayed  over  it  as  a  way  to  bring  in  the 
community,  say  I  have  got  this  loan,  I  have  to  pay  it  back,  you  are 
all  participating  with  me  in  this  business.  That  is  commimity  pres- 
sure. 

The  kinds  of  businesses'  income,  I  think  I  state,  the  lowest  I  have 
seen  in  terms  of  when  we  do  these  spread  sheets  and  we  work  out 
owner's  withdraw,  and  tnat  is  her  money,  that  is  her  wage.  The 
lowest  I  have  seen  is  $7,000.  That  woman  is  70  years  old  and  she  is 
supplementing  Social  Security  by  making  pickled  pigs  feet.  The 
highest  I  have  seen  is  about  $60,000. 

This  jewelry  that  I  wear  is  from  a  woman's  business,  came  in, 
she  now  can  make  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  by  making  her  jewelry. 
She  needed  a  loan,  a  line  of  credit  to  buy  supplies  so  she  could 
build  up  inventory. 

In  working  with  AFDC  recipients,  it  is  very  difficult.  We  now  do 
two  business  plans.  We  do  what  we  call  a  real  business  plan  with 
her,  which  is  what  would  fit  IRS-type  regulations  and  normal  busi- 
nesses. Then  we  do  one  for  the  welfare  department.  She  is  not  al- 
lowed to  separate  business  and  personal  assets.  They  are  combined. 

She  buys  a  typewriter,  she  is  off  welfare  like  that.  She  cannot 
have  assets,  even  for  a  few  months.  If  she  takes  out  a  losm,  she 
must  spend  it  in  2  weeks,  so  we  only  do  lines  of  credit  so  it  runs 
through  her  account.  If  she  tries  to  start  repajdng  that  loan,  which 
banks  require  within  45  days  for  making  payments,  they  will  sdlow 
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her  to  deduct  the  payment  of  interest  but  not  principal,  and  most 
banks  will  not  let  you  separate  that. 

We  have  a  case  we  worked  with,  a  woman  who  is  a  consultant 
and  she  is  now  appealing  something  that  happened  in  February 
which  they  brought  up  in  April,  $40  expenditure  for  postage.  They 
are  questioning  whether  she  can  do  that.  Each  month,  every  30 
days  she  has  to  account  for  all  her  personal  and  business  expenses, 
and  they  will  arbitrarily  decide  postage  does  not  count  for  your 
business,  a  post  ofRce  box  does  not  count  for  your  business,  child 
care  expenses,  off  and  on,  depending  on  how  much  activity  in  the 
business,  may  not  coimt. 

We  have  talked  to  the  State,  and  there  is  an  organization  called 
Women  of  Many  Voices  which  is  a  recipient's  organization,  has 
been  working  with  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  get  a  waiver,  and  I 
cite  in  my  paper  the  five  items  that  we  need  changed  within  the 
welfare  regulations  like  separating  business  and  personal  assets, 
like  the  resource  limits. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  transition  time,  we  need  more  than  this 
30  days  instant  timing  to  allow  her  to  move  off  welfare.  We  need  to 
be  able  to  build  a  consistent  business  plan,  not  two  very  different 
ones.  And  I  must  note,  it  is  fascinating.  While  our  department  of 
welfare  has  filed  a  letter  of  intent  to  do  the  waiver  and  ask  to  set 
up  this  pilot  project,  it  has  taken  them  6-7  months  to  get  the  forms 
to  do  tins.  In  that  time  period,  we  start  49  AFDC  women  in  busi- 
ness. So,  you  soe  sometimes  the  regulations  hold  us  up. 

I  think,  in  conclusion,  the  businesses— I  will  run  tlu-ough  a  quick 
list.  Things  like  Carob  candy,  baby  carriers,  baby  clothes,  many 
times  cookies,  discount  store,  beauty  shops  from  one  chair  to  six 
chairs,  sewing,  tailor  shop,  house  painting,  rubbish  hauling. 

A  woman  came  in  and  we  taught  her  leaseback,  this  great 
system  of  leasing.  She  went  out  and  she  leased  three  trucks  and 
she  is  hauling  now  rubbish  after  about  G  months'  work.  We  come 
in  and  we  say,  how  did  you  figure  that  out.  She  said,  well,  you 
taught  me  bow  it  works.  I  just  went  out  and  applied  it. 

Tools,  we  have  a  woman  who  has  gathered  up  all  the  tools  in  her 
neighborhood,  puts  them  in  a  garage  and  leases  them  out  to  people, 
takes  a  percentage.  Flower  shops,  a  florist,  we  staked  a  Valentine's 
Day  with  a  $500  loan.  She  turned  that  into  $3,000  in  sales,  paid  us 
back  in  2  diays  after  Valentine's  Day,  and  is  now  making  that 
amount  take  home  per  month  out  of  her  business. 

Landscape,  t3T>esetter  or  graphics,  the  jewelry,  perfume,  catering, 
secretarial  services,  phone  answering,  all  kinds  of  service  and  prod- 
uct businesses,  they  are  small,  they  are  intended  to  grow  over  a 
period  of  time,  but  what  they  do  is  give  self-confidence. 

If  you  see  a  woman  walk  out  of  a  bank  that  is  30  stories  high 
that  she  has  never  been  in  before,  carr3dng  a  line  of  credit  for  a 
small  loan,  she  says,  "I  am  a  person  who  can  do  it  I  am  not  an 
AFDC  recipient,  I  am  a  business  owner,  and  there  is  a  difference 
there."  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Keeley  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  TO  INTERGOVERNMENYAL  RELATIONS  i  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
July  IQ,  1985 


By: 

Kathryn  Szyrooniak  Keeley,  President 
Women's  Economic  Development  Corporation 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.     I  represent  a 
rather  unique  organization  that  provides  self -employment  as  a  viable 
option  for  women  seeking  self-sufficiency  for  themselves  and  their 
families.    I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  three  issues': 

1.  The  programs  and  accomplishments  of  the  Women's  Economic  Development 

Corporation , 

2.  Changes  in  AFDC  regulations  that  are  needed  to  allow  salf-employment 

opportunities, 

3.  Future  direction  for  welfare  employment  policy. 


The  Women's  Economic  Development  Corporation,  or  WEDCO,  is  an  18  month 
old  project  that  was  started  to  increase  women's  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency through  encouraging  self-employment  opportunities.     in  very  simple 
terras  we  assist  women  create  a  job  for  themselves  by  starting  a  small 
business.    WEDCO  is  assisting  over  1,000  women  who  are  either  starting  or 
operating  a  small  business.     Our  standard  or  bottom  line  is  that  the 
business  must  provide  her  with  economic  self-sufficiency  and  an  income 
that  will  support  herself  and  her  family,    when  we  develop  business 
plans,  cash  flow  projections  and  financial  statements  we  take  into 
account  her  need  for  a  self  supporting  income. 

Our  target  population  is  low-income  women  who  are  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed.    Approximately  75%  of  the  individuals  seeking  assistance 
from  WEDCO  have  annual  incomes  below  $15,000,  with  52%  having  incomes 
below  $7,000  a  year.    Twenty  percent  of  those  seeking  assistance  are 
currently  on  AFDC,  Social  Security  or  General  Assistance.    The  age  range 
hrs  been  from  19  years  to  72  years  of  age  with  grade  school  education 
through  college  degrees.    We  recently  completed  a  training  session  in 
four  rural  areas  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  with  significant  attendance  by 
AFDC  recipients  who  were  interested  in  home-based  businesses. 

Our  services  include  training,  consulting  and  technical  assistance  to 
develop  a  business  plan,  a  loan  request,  and  ongoing  consistant  contact 
with  the  clients  as  they  open  their  businesses.    We  have  a  rather  unique 
relationship  with  the  First  Bank  of  Minneapolis  and  the  First  Bank  of  St. 
Paul  for  a  joint  three  year  project.    The  Bank  has  agreed  to  review  loans 
from  women  who  have  completed  the  WEDCO  process.    These  loans  are  at 
market  rates  but  with  greatly  reduced  collateral  which  is  negotiated  on  a 
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loan  by  loan  basis.    In  fact  we  have  secured  financing  for  over  50  women 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $60,000.    HEDCO  also  ha^^  its  own  Loan 
Fund  which  is  for  last  resort  financing.    This  Fund  has  been  in  operation 
for  6  months  and  has  already  made  12  loans  to  low  income  women  who  were 
unable  to  secure  other  credit. 

WEOCO  has  participated  in  the  start-up  of  157  businesses  during  the  first 
15  months  of  operation.    Ke  assisted  another  204  businesses  to  expand 
during  the  same  time  period*    These  women  stress  the  need  to  balance 
their  livea,  create  an  income  in  order  to  pay  their  bills,  and  provide 
employment  for  themselves  that  xs  better  than  welfare  or  other  minimum 
wage  opportunities.    Women  are  attempting  to  earn  a  personal  income  that 
ranges  from  $7,000  a  year  to  960,000  a  year  depending  on  their  own 
personal  goals  and  the  type  of  business  they  are  starting. 

Language  is  very  important  when  we  talk  about  working  with  individual 
women  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed.    These  women  do  not  define 
themselves  as  entrepreneurs.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither  does  ^ 
the  traditional  economic  development  comnunity  or  many  parts  of 
government  such  as  the  SBA  or  state  economic  development  programs.  These 
women  are  not  out  to  establish  the  Saturn  plants  or  large  manufacturing 
businesses,  their  goal  is  to  create  a  livable  wage,  a  job  for  themselves 
and  maybe  a  job  for  one  or  two  other  people.     Remember,  it  doesn't  take 
much  income  to  beat  the  welfare  payment  and  double  or  triple  their 
welfare  subsidies.     Ke  use  terms  like  self-employment  and  creating  your 
own  job.    Ke  discuss  and  ask  how  much  income  a  client  needs  to  earn  from 
the  business  and  what  her  current  living  expenses  are  and  will  be  in  the 
future . 

In  the  last  year  l  have  been  to  Europe  tw^ce  to  study  their  job  creation 
programs  through  trips  sponosred  by  the  German  Marshall  Fund.     In  sorting 
through  the  stacks  of  written  materials  from  their  programs,  I  noticed  a 
difference  in  their  promotional  materials.    They  may  talk  about  the  small 
entrepreneur  or  a  small  business.    However,  most  of  their  literature 
talks  about  how  would  you  like  to  create  a  job  for  yourself.     It  talks 
about  the  fact  that  you  are  unemployed  and  there  are  no  jobs  available  so 
an  option  why  not  create  your  own  job.     It  seems  to  me  in  this  country  we 
use  a  lot  of  language  about  the  successful  entrepreneur  and  maybe  this 
continues  to  stereotype  entrepreneurs  as  someone  who  starts  a  hightech 
firm  with  venture  capital  money  in  Silicon  Valley.     Reviewing  the 
European  materials  reinforced  the  importance  of  language  and  imago  when 
working  with  unemployed  individuals  and  creating  self -employment  as  a 
viable  option. 

The  European  trip  opened  our  eyes  to  a  second  issue.    We  as  a  country 
need  to  be  more  creative  about  using  our  •*dependency"  type  money  to 
create  options  and  choices  for  people  to  move  off  welfare.     As  a 
beginning  the  welfare  regulations  must  be  changed  in  order  to  allow 
individuals  to  obtain  their  own  self-sufficiency.    Currently,  the 
regulations  encourage  and  reinforce  long  term  dependency.     It  provides  no 
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room  for  movement  and  rather  lengthens  the  stay  on  welfare.    We  need  to 
look  at  welfare  payment  through  AFDC  from  the  perspective  of  encouraging 
self-sufficiency  rather  than  dependency. 

The  model  of  WEOCO  is  one  that  has  much  appeal  to  the  American 
conscious.    With  is  strong  work  ethic,  individualism  and  entrepreneurial 
spirit.     We  have  had  requests  from  ''D  states  foi  replication  as  local 
communities  have  looked  for  ways  to  encourage  selT-suf f iciency  rather 
than  dependency.    Public  policy  staff  hear  about  our  model  and  often 
become  excited  about  the  possibilities  and  opportunities.    Any  change  in 
the  current  programs  and  regulations  should  provide  for  tha  opportunity 
to  at  least  demonstrate  that  with  some  flexibility  and  t^ipe  women  with 
children  can  move  off  welfare. 

The  current  regulations  make  it  almost  impossible  for  «  women  on  AFDC  to 
start  a  business.    The  regulations  do  not  allow  for  an>  separation  of 
business  and  personal  assets.     Every  30  days  she  must  account  for  alJ  of 
her  expenses.     If  she  wants  to  start  a  typing  service  she  cannot  buy  a 
typewriter  because  this  is  counted  as  an  asset  and  deducted  from  her 
grant.    The  cost  of  a  typewriter  would  be  greater  usually  than  her  grant 
and  she  would  be  removed  from  welfare  immediately.     If  she  borrows  money 
as  seed  capital  to  start  her  business,  she  must  spend  it  all  within  two 
weeks  or  it  is  counted  as  an  asset.     If  she  begins  repaying  this  loan  she 
IS  allowed  to  deduct  interest  payments  but  not  principal.     When  she  tftkes 
in  the  accounting  of  her  business  expenses  she  must  argue  over  every 
nickle  and  dime  since  she  is  also  suspect  &s  a  self-employed  person. 
There  is  an  assumption  that  she  must  be  hiding  money,  both  income  and 
expenses.     We  have  seen  women  disallowed  expenses  for  postage,  mileage, 
fabric  costs  and  the  list  goas  on.    Until  recently  she  was  not  even 
allowed  to  accumulate  any  inventory  because  this  would  then  be  counted  as 
an  asset  and  again  she  would  be  off  welfare.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  sale  of  something  like  baby  clothes  or  baby  carriers  if  she  can't 
have  an  inventory  on  hand  to  fill  an  order. 

Specifically,  Federal  afpC  regulations  found  in  45CFR  act  as  the  major, 
barriers  to  a  recipient  in  starting  her  business.    These  include:     !)  the 
resource  limit  of  $1,000,     2)   the  definition  of  earned  income  for 
self -employment,     3)   the  perspective/retrospective  budgeting,  4) 
dissallowance  of  depreciation,  ^-^urchase  of  capital  equipment,  payxcenta  on 
principal  of  a  loan  for  capital,  assets  of  durable  goods  and 
entertainment  expenses,    5)   equity  limit  of  $1,500  on  an  automobile. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Human  Services  is  in  the  process  of  preparing 
a  waiver  in  order  to  address  these  issues.    This  waiver  application 
resulted  from  the  lobbying  and  pressure  by  a  recipients  organization 
called  WOMEN  OF  MANY  VOICES.     They  have  been  working  with  state  and  loctl 
legislators  and  county  officials  to  request  this  waiver  for  over  a  year. 
It  still  is  not  written  but  is  in  process  with  a  letter  of  intent  filed 
witn  the  Secretary  of  HHS. 
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In  the  last  legislative  session,  Minnesota  passed  a  new  jobs  bill 
creating  a  new  department.    Within  this  legislation  a  small  pilot  program 
was  included  authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  develop  or  expand 
self-oaploynent  opportunities  and  home-based  businesses  for  low  income 
persons.    It  includes  a  statement  that  the  Commissioner  of  Human  Services 
will  seek  the  necessary  waivers  from  the  federal  regulations  in  order  to 
allow  AFDC  recipients  to  participate  and  retain  their  eligibility  while 
establishing  a  business.    The  bill  includes  a  section  on  individual 
enterprise  and  provides  for  the  coordination  of  services  to  self-employed 
enterprises,  the  expenses  of  marketing  acx;ivities  on  behalf  of  goods  and 
services  by  independent  business  owners  and  technical  assistance  in  order 
to  begin  such  initiatives.    We  are  hoping  this  legislation  will  encourage 
the  State  to  view  self-employment  as  a  viable  job  creation  alternative. 
It  creates  self-craployment  as  one  option  within  a  much  larger  job 
cr;2::t-ion  and  training  program. 

It  is  imperative  that  some  pro.-ess  be  designed  or  established  so  that 
women  on  AFDC  have  the  opportunity  to  separate  business  and  personal 
assets.    Some,  not  all,  are  willing  and  able  to  start  their  own 
businesses.    Without  this  separation  for  a  limited  period  of  time  and 
until  the  business  can  generate  a  wage  for  themselves,  they  need  to  be 
making  a  transition  between  welfare  and  self-employment.    Currently  with 
an  AFDC  recipient  we  must  figure  2  different  business  plans.     It  is 
almost  like  taking  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  IRS  allows  a  business 
and  w^  ••t  welfare  dissallow?  a  women  the  opportunity  to  try.     From  a 
public  policy  view  point  we  can  do  better. 

Let  me  reinforce  that  now  is  an  excellent  opportunity  within  our  economy 
to  encourage  self -employment  options  for  welfare  recipients  and  other 
unemployed  individuals.     If  Peter  Drucker  and  others  are  accurate,  we  are 
moving  toward  an  entrepreneurial  economy.     According  to  business 
magazines,  such  as  HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW,  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  and 
others,  entrepreneur  ism  is  the  wave  of  the  future.     If  we  believe  this 
then  we  have  an  opportunity  to  include  a  whole  class  of  individuals  who 
have  been  typically  left  out  of  the  last  economy.    They  may  not  be  the 
flashy  stories  or  creating  new  net  jobs  in  hightech  and  manufacturing  but 
they  are  creating  an  income  and  a  job  for  themselves.    Most  of  the 
businesses  we  have  started  average  1  1/2  other  jobs  during  their  start-up 
phase.     They  are  providing  income  to  the  corrmunity,  paying  taxes  and 
contributing  to  the  economy.    We  need  to  do  more  about  encouraging  their 
participation  instead  of  just  the  typical  entrepreneur  who  have  the 
access  to  the  resources  and  the  training.    As  services  and  15ght 
manufacturing  become  a  more  viable  force  in  our  ecoiiomy  there  are 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  create  their  jobs  in  small  business.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  miss  this  opportunity  and  not  allow  some 
experimentation,  demonstration  projects  and  creativity  to  creating  jobs. 
After  *^1#  it  is  in  our  American  tradition. 
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Finally,  as  the  Committee  reviews  proposed  changes  in  the  welfare 
regulations  i  encourage  you  to  include  self-employment  as  a  real  option 
with  regulations  that  permit  self-sufficiency  rather  than  encourage 
dependency.     In  my  last  20  years  of  working  with  low-income  individuals 
it  seems  each  time  we  redesign  the  welfare  system  we  limit  options,  force 
dependency,  and  put  up  barriers  that  only  detract  from  the  primary  goal 
of  moving  women  off  welfare. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that  most  men  are  poor  because  they 
do  not  have  a  job  while  most  women  are  poor  because  of  discr imna»:ion  in 
pay  and  they  have  children  to  support.    We  continue  to  look  at  the 
welfare  system  from  a  male  perspective  of  poverty  and  then  are  surprised 
when  the  solutions  do  not  work.     I  always  quote  a  statistic  about  46%  of 
the  women  working  earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year  compared  to  15%  of  the 
men.    We  work  fulltime  jobs  and  yet  remain  poor*    If  you  add  child  care 
and  often  no  child  support  then  she  is  even  further  into  poverty.  I 
wonder  if  we  tried  to  design  welfare  regulations  from  a  female 
perspective  on  poverty  if  the  outcome  might  be  very  different.    Too  bad 
we  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  a  system  that  seems  condemned  to  fail  and 
increase  dependency  and  poverty  for  women  ano  children.  Maybe  we  need  to 
recognize  that  women's  poverty  is  different  an^  calls  for  different 
solutions  then  currently  proposed  in  the  Administration's  welfare 
recommendations. 


Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Keeley. 
Mr.  Friedman. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROBERT  E.  FRIEDMAN,  PRESIDENT, 
CORPORATION  POR  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Friedman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you  particularly  for  organizing  and  holdmg  these  hearings. 

My  sense  is  that  in  the  lines  of  the  testimony  you  have  heard  a 
new  self-sufficiency  policy  is  emerging  for  the  country.  It  is  emerg- 
15^  programs  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and 

Maryland  from  whom  you  have  heard,  and  in  other  States  like 
New  York,  Arizona,  Florida,  and  Ohio.  They  are  experimentinj? 
with  new  ways  of  domg  things. 

It  is  also  emerging  m  programs  like  America  Works,  WEDOO. 
and  Kenilworth/Parkside  Resident  Management  Corp.  What  I 
would  like  to  do,  taking  advantage  of  my  position  as  the  last  testifi- 
er at  these  hearings,  is  to  underline  what  I  think  are  some  of  the 
themes  runnmg  through  those  pro^TanM. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  primary  themes:  One  is  choices  and 
the  other  is  investment.  Before  1  discuss  those,  I  would  like  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  the  box  out  of  which  we  are  escaping 

My  sense  is  we  have  been  preoccupied  too  long  teSdng  about  ex- 
penditure levels  of  AFDC  and  other  income  maintenance  programs 
The  conservatives  tend  to  hit  at  the  rising  cost  of  the  programs. 
The  liberals  tend  to  hit  at  the  declining  benefit  levels.  Jn  any  case, 
we  are  at  an  impasse,  and  I  think  it  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  fact 
that  pretransfer  poverty,  what  Charles  Murray  calls  latent  poverty, 
has  been  increasing  over  the  last  20  years.  What  that  reflects  r; 
that  our  economy  is  not  absorbing  people,  not  allowing  them  to 
support  themselves.  What  we  really  need  tc  ask  now  is  how  do  we 
mcrease  the  opportunity  of  people  to  produce  and  support  them- 
selves in  the  mainstream  economy. 
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It  seems  to  me  that's  where  the  limitations  of  our  cunrnt 
income  maintenance  problems  show  up.  My  colleague,  CScero 
Wilson,  from  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  put  it  most  suc- 
cinctly. He  said: 

The  nature  of  the  social  contract  was.  We  will  support  you  as  long  as  you  don't 
seek  training,  as  long  as  you  don't  work,  as  long  as  of  all  things  you  don't  try  to 
create  a  }ch  for  yourself.  Try  any  of  those  things  and  you  loee  benefits,  or  at  least 
have  your  benefits  reduced. 

What  we  have  provided  is  a  sort  uf  economic  methadone.  It  dulls 
the  pain  of  unemployment,  but  doesn't  offer  a  way  out  What  I  see 
in  the  programs  of  the  States  and  private  agencies  you  have  heard 
from  today  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  safety  net  into  a  ladder,  a 
way  of  building  paths  out  of  poverty. 

The  administration,  while  trying  to  der^;ulate  everything  else, 
seems  to  be  trying  increasingly  to  r^^te  the  welfare  system.  The 
effect  of  the  approach,  which  seeks  to  expand  work  requirements, 
cut  benefit  levels,  tighten  eligibility  requirements,  is  not  so  much 
to  sink  the  life  boat,  although  I  think  they  have  hurt  it  but  to  cut 
it  off  from  the  mainstream  economy. 

The  hardest  hit  have  been  the  working  poon  the  moffi  penalized 
are  those  who  try  the  most  to  get  out  of  poverty  and  dependency. 
We  heard  a  series  of  questions  this  morning  about  who  are  the  wel- 
fare cheaters  and  what  about  the  people  wno  do  not  want  to  work. 
Too  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  them,  and  the  price  we 
pay  for  that  is  stigmatizing  the  entire  group. 

Stigma  is  strong  in  the  system.  It  is  a  meuor  impediment  toward 
self-sufficiency.  Work  requirements  are  a  gratuitous  insult  to 
people  who  are  trying  to  work  very  herd  and  getting  very  little  and 
then  are  penalized  by  the  system  meant  to  support  them  for  those 
efforts. 

The  greatest  indicator  of  the  strength  of  the  stigma  is  50  percent 
of  people  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC  benefits  and  never  even  apply 
for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  liberf  Is  in  a  concern  for  increasing  benefit 
levels  have  sometimes  fallen  into  the  trap  of  seeing  income  mainte- 
nance as  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  a  sad  necessity.  Too  often 
they— in  the  name  of  being  benign— have  expected  little  of  welfare 
beneficiaries  and  seen  them  as  economic  liabilities  rather  than  eco- 
nomic assets.  All  these  new  programs  see  welfare  beneficiaries  as 
economic  assets,  not  as  economic  liabilities,  and  are  focused  on 
building  paths  out  for  them  and,  in  turn,  enriching  the  country. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  two  themes.  The  first  is  choice. 

CHOICES 

People  get  into  poveHy  through  different  routes  and  they  will 
escape  poverty  through  different  routes.  What  ET  Choices  does, 
what  Baltimore  Options  does,  what  DC  Pathways  does  is  offer  a 
range  of  choices.  For  some  recipients  the  path  out  is  prevocational 
training;  fc;  some  it  is  college  education.  Maine  has  increased  the 
number  of  AJFDC  recipients  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Maine  by 
141  percent  in  the  last  2  years.  For  some  it  is  placement;  for  some 
the  route  out  is  self-employment.  What  is  a  road  for  one  person  is  a 
roadblock  for  another.  No  one  method  works. 
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I  think  instead  of  being  obsessed  with  the  2,  or  3,  or  4  percent  of 
welfare  recipients  who  are  getting  some  benefits  they  should  not 
receive,  we  need  now  to  become  obsessed  with  the  2,  or  3,  or  4  per- 
cent who  can  run  their  own  businesses,  and  the  5,  or  6,  or  7  per- 
cent that  can  take  advantage  of  college  education,  and  the  10  per- 
cent who  can  be  placed  directly  in  jobs. 

To  offer  more  choices  to  individuals,  it  seems  to  me  we  also  need 
to  offer  more  choices  for  States.  The  States  and  localities  are  lead- 
ing the  experimentation.  We  need  to  expand  thei»-  opportunities  to 
do  so,  so  that  they  can  tell  the  entire  Nation  what  works.  I  thiuk 
we  have  learned  a  lot.  We  have  heard  a  series  of  success  storiej 
today.  We  need  to  learn  a  lot  more  the  next  year  and  the  year 
after,  and  we  will  only  do  that  if  the  Federal  Government  allocs 
greater  discretion  to  the  States  to  experiment. 

I  find  the  cut  in  the  WIN  Program  and  in  administrative  ex- 
penses precisely  the  wrong  way  to  go.  It  decreases  the  discretion  in 
the  ambit  States  have. 

We  have  now  somewhere  between  10  and  20  States  interested  in 
exploring  a  self-employment  option  for  welfare  recipients.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  States  to  undertake  those  experiments  in  cooperation 
with  groups  like  WEDCO  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Himian  Services  grants  waivers  expedi- 
tiously, and  interprets  the  ambit  Congress  gave  them  in  the  work 
supplementation  amendments  in  1984  and  other  parts  of  the  act 
broadly. 

I  would  ask  that  this  committee  in  its  oversight  responsibility  en- 
courage them  to  use  their  discretion. 

INVESTMENT 

Th.^  second  theme  that  I  think  runs  through  all  of  the  testimony 
IS  th'i  notion  of  investment.  There  are  two  definitions  of  investment 
m  Che  dictionary  and  I  think  both  are  important.  The  first  is  the 
one  you  would  expect;  it  says  investment  is  when  you  apply  re- 
sources now  to  obtain  greater  returns  down  the  road. 

The  programs  saw  that  Massachusetts  had  to  invest  some  money 
m  day  care  vouchers  but,  as  a  result,  it  saved  the  $50  million. 
Maine  had  to  invest  some  money  in  their  placement  programs,  but 
they  saved  money  in  the  longer  run  by  doing  that. 

The  second  part  of  the  definition  is  equally  as  important.  Invest- 
ment is  to  endow  individuals  with  authority  or  power.  The  two  go 
together.  There  is  a  kind  of  alchemy  involved  in  investment.  You 
are  trying  to  get  more  later  for  some  now.  The  dynamic  there  is 
that  people  are  adding  value  by  contributing  their  own  talents  and 
vision  and  energy.  We  have  ^ot  to  engage  that  vision. 

I  call  this  range  of  strategies  where  you  use  transfer  payments  to 
encourage  and  to  support  training,  employment,  job  creation 
Transfer  Payment  Investment."  We  are  endowing  people  with  au- 
thority and  power.  We  are  investing  some  money  in  them  now, 
giving  them  access  to  some  resources  so  that  they  can  contribute  to 
the  economy.  Let  me  give  you  one  example  from  abroad  that  I 
think  should  serve  as  some  inspiration. 

Five  years  ago  in  France  and  3  years  ago  in  Britain,  they 
changed  their  unemployment  compensation  and  welfare  systems  to 
allow  beneficiaries  who  wanted  to,  to  collect  benefits  while  they 
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tried  to  create  a  job  for  themselves.  In  France,  they  allowed  you  to 
take  6  months  benefits  in  a  lump  sxim.  In  Britain,  they  allowed  you 
to  get  the  average  amoxmt  of  the  benefit  over  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  those  5  years,  250,000  people  have  opted  for  those  programs. 
Each  year  now  in  those  2  countries  alone,  100,000  people  t&e  ad- 
vantage of  the  programs.  It  is  only  2  percent  of  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble, but  it  is  a  dent  in  the  number  of  people  who  would  otherwise 
be  dependent. 

The  British  treasury  estimates  that  within  3  years  the  program 
more  than  pays  for  itself. 

There  are  three  parts  to  those  programs  that  I  find  significant. 
First,  economicallv,  thev  enfranchise  a  whole  group  of  people  that 
are  otherwise  collateral  poor,  do  not  have  access  to  the  kinds  of 
firiends',  family,  and  associates'  money  that  Sara  Gould  mentioned 
was  so  important. 

Socially,  they  send  a  signal  to  a  bimch  of  people  not  nonnally 
thought  to  be  productive  or  entrepreneiuial,  that  in  fact  they  can 
consider  that  option,  and  that  the  society  expects  something  of 
them.  Overnight  they  convert  welfare  cheate  ^to  local  heroines; 
after  all,  who  are  many  of  our  welfare  cheaters  out  people  who  are 
earning  some  income  and  not  reporting  it?  Is  that  something  we 
should  stigmatize  and  discourage  and  dnve  undergroxmd,  or  is  that 
the  kind  of  effort  toward  self-sufficiency  that  we  should  be  encour- 
aging? 

And,  politically— and  again  this  is  a  theme  that  has  come  up  sev- 
eral times  in  this  hearing— you  see  the  lines  of  a  new  policy  which 
the  nMgority  of  the  populace  can  support.  It  spans  the  political 
spectrum.  After  all,  here  are  European  schemes  that  socialist  Fran- 
cois Mitterand  and  conservative  Mcu^aret  Thatcher  both  support. 
These  are  ideas  which  in  this  country  draw  similarly  ^widespread 
support.  Recently  some  leg  islation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  to  amend  the  imempioyment  compensation  system  to  allow 
5  to  10  States  to  experiment  with  the  use  of  imempioyment  com- 
pensation moneys^  to  support  sdf-employment.  It  is  an  idea  that 
Stuart  Butler  of  the  Heritage  Foimdation  and  Ron  Dellums  both 
support,  allowing  ample  leeway  for  people  whose  political  views 
fall  in  between  to  support  it  as  well. 

My  sense  is  that,  as  never  before,  social  and  economic  progress  in 
this  country  are  now  intertwined.  We  will  not  solve  our  sodal  prob- 
lems without  providing  economic  solutions— creating  more  jobs, 
providing  more  employment  opportunities,  increasing  the  human 
capital  of  our  people.  Neither  will  we  make  economic  progress 
without  making  social  progress,  without  bringing  new  products 
and,  therefore,  new  people  to  the  marketplace. 

If  the  next  5  years  are  at  all  like  the  last  15,  half  of  the  new  jobs 
created  in  1990  will  be  created  by  business^  which  do  not  exist 
today  and  by  people  who  are  not  now  in  business.  We  need  to  open 
doors  to  the  economy  to  all  out  people. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  holmng  these  hearings,  for  raising 
these  issues  to  the  Federal  level.  I  hope  they  serve  to  foster  the  in- 
novation that  is  already  occurring  and  that  as  the  results  come  in, 
the  Federal  legislation  and  regulations  will  be  revised  to  encourage 
more.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Friedman  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  inviting  this  testimony,  and  particularly  for 
holding  these  hearings.    My  name  is  Robert  Friedman.    I  am 
President  of  the  Washington,  D.C. -based  non-profit  Corporation 
for  Enterprise  Development,  an  organization  I  founded  six  and  a 
hal      "^'^rs  ago  to  explore  ways  of  increasing  the  prospects  for 
self-surf iciency  for  people  caught  on  the  margins  of  this 
economy  and,  in  doing  so,  to  increase  the  vitality  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.    All  of  the  Corporation's 
efforts  are  based  on  a  fairly  simple  premise:    that  economic 
vitality  and  growth  deper.d,  especially  in  a  time  of  economic 
change,  on  people  with  ^deas  of  how  to  do  things  better;  the 
most  effective  public  policy  involves  long-term  investments  in 
people's  capacity  to  produce. 

You  have  already  heard  in  these  hearings  from       colleagues  at 
the  Corporation  for  Enterprise  Development,  and  from  the 
practitioners,  pol icymeUcers  and  low-income  individuals  from 
whom  we  draw  inspiration  and  direction,    in  the  lines  of  their 
testimony  are  the  outlines  of  the  new  national  self-sufficiency 
policy  which  has  been  developing  quietly  over  the  last  five 
years  —  largely  at  the  community,  local  and  state  levels  and 
largely  outside  of  the  national  debate  on  welfare  policy.  It 
is  in  this  context  that  I  see  the  hearings  you  are  holding 
these  two  days  as  a  watershed:    to  my  knowledge,  it  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Congress  has  t£dcen  note  of  these  new  policy 
and  program  intiatives  and  attempted  to  ask  what  they  mean  for 
federal  policy. 

As.  the  final  speaker  in  these  hearings,  I  would  like  to  explore 
what  I  think  are  the  two  fundamental  themes  of  the  new  self- 
sufficiency  policy:    choices  and  investment.    But  let  me  first 
comment  briefly  on  the  impasse  that  the  traditional  welfare 
debate  has  reached,  the  box  from  which  this  new  direction  is  an 
escape. 

THE  IMPASSE 

For  too  long  the  welfare  debate  in  this  country  has  revolved 
around  overall  program  expenditures.    Conservatives  have  argued 
that  the  expenditures  are  too  high  and  unsupportable;  liberals 
have  argued  that  expenditures  are  too  low  and  yield  inadequate 
levels  of  support.    In  some  sense,  both  sides  have  been  right, 
but  in  another  both  have  missed  the  point.    For  neither 
approach  has  offered  a  way  out  of  the  fundamental  impasse  posed 
by  dismaying  trends:    an  increasing  dependent  population,  rising 
program  costs,  falling  benefit  levels,  rising  poverty  and 
unemployment,  lessening  public  support. 

Conservative  policymakers  have  responded  to  these  trends  by 
attempting  to  make  transfer  payments  less  attractive  an 
alternative  to  work  —  by  tightening  eligibility  requirements, 
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beefing  up  enforcement  to  remove  the  undeserving  from  the 
rolls,  reducing  benefit  levels  and  enacting  mandatory  workfare 
requirements  in  the  welfare  programs.    The  implicit  assumption 
of  these  changes  is  that  the  problem  lies  not  in  the  job 
market,  but  rather  in  the  motivation  of  the  poor  and  unemployed. 
The  claim  is  made  that  through  reforms  of  this  sort,  one  can 
more  adequately  protect  the  ** truly  needy"  while  pushing  the 
less  needy  into  the  labor  market.    The  bulk  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  over  the  last  several  years,  as  well  as  the 
1985  proposals,  move  further  in  this  direction.     (As  an  aside, 
it  should  be  noted  that  a  few  recent  changes,  parcicuXarXy  the 
demonstration  components  of  both  the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  and  the  1984  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  have  provided 
much  needed  flexibility  to  states  to  embark  upon  the  kind  of 
innovative  programs  discussed  at  these  hearings.) 

This  all  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  farmer  who  had  an 
excellent  work  horse  whose  one  problem  was^  in  the  farmer's 
view,  that  he  ate  too  much.    And  so  the  farmer  decided  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  food  provided  the  horse.    Indeed,  this 
tactic  seemed  to  work;  the  horse  ate  less  and  vorked  the  same. 
But  just  as  the  farmer's  experiment  almost  succeeded »  when  the 
horse  worked  without  getting  any  food  at  all,  the  horse  up  and 
died. 

The  most  dire  predictions  of  critics  of  the  conservative  approach 
have  indeed  not  generally  been  realized:    the  cuts  and  tighten- 
ing of  eligibility  restrictions  have  not  caused  great  numbers 
of  the  working  poor  to  return  to  the  welfare  rolls.  Community 
work  experience  progrtuns,  while  not  implemented  on  a  large 
scsle  by  any  state,  have  often  had  modest  positive  results, 
with  some  welfare  recipients  even  claiming  that  the  programs 
have  helped  move  them  back  into  the  workforce.  (MDRC,  1984) 

But  without  question  these  cuts  have  had  significant  negative 
impacts:    those  who  had  little  now  have  less.    The  ranks  of  the 
poor  have  grown,  more  children  go  to  bed  hungry,  more  homeless 
roam  the  streets. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  impact  of  this  approach  has  been  not 
the  dismantling  of  the  lifeboat,  but  rather  cutting  it  loose 
from  the  ship  that  is  the  mainstream  economy.    The  heaviest-hit 
have  been  the  working  poor,  and  if  one  correctly  views  depend- 
ent and  self-sufficiency  as  a  process  rather  than  a  status 
(which  all  our  data  suggests  one  should),  the  effect  of  the 
cuts  and  the  tightening  of  eligibility  has  been  to  isolate  the 
"truly  needy**  and  to  eliminate  the  bridge,  however  slender  and 
inadequate,  between  poverty  and  the  mainstream  economy,  between 
dependency  and  self-sufficiency.    The  low-income  mother  with 
children  can  receive  AFOC  benefits,  but  as  soon  as  she  seeks 
training  or  higher  education,  those  benefits  decline  precipi- 
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tously;  as  soon  as  she  takes  a  job,  she  faces  marginal  tax 
rates,  double  those  imposed  on  the  wealthiest  of  our  fellow 
citizens  (and  if  one  tax  reform  proposal  passes,  triple);  and 
as  soon  as  she  seeks  to  create  a  job  for  herself,  she  may  lose 
benefits  altogether. 

Neither  does  the  liberalo*  battle  for  simply  higher  levels  of 
expenditures  offer  an  escape.    This  approach  has  generally  been 
a  political  loser  —  the  real  value  of  welfare  benefits  has 
declined  almost  30%  in  the  last  decade  as  the  political 
constituency  for  increased  welfare  benefits  has  diminished. 
But,  more  importantly,  simply  raising  overall  expenditure 
levels  and  maintenance  levels  does  not  address  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  mainstream  economy  to  absorb  and  support  all  of 
our  citizens.    We  must  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  latent 
poverty,  poverty  but  for  transfer  payments,  has  increased 
during  the  last  20  years,  an  indication  that  the  ability  of 
people  to  support  tiiemselves  in  the  mainstreeun  economy  has 
declined. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  declining  capacity!    on  the  one 
hand  is  rising  unemployment,  the  best  measure  we  have  of  the 
capacity  to  absorb  and  support  people.    During  the  lasV  three 
decades  the  average  unemployment  rate  has  risen  steadily, 
rising  during  recessions,  declining  during  upturns  in  the 
business  cycle,  but  ending  each  recession  a  notch  higher. 
There  is  a  94%  correlatic^  between  poverty  and  unen^lq^ment 
rates,  and  if  one  tries  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  pre- 
transfer  poverty  rate  can  be  predicted  by  the  unemployment 
rate,  one  finds  a  startlingly  high  regression  co--ef ficient  of 
.95. 

The  other  limit  of  the  liberal  description  is  that  in  the  name 
of  protecting  the  innocent  victims  of  limited  economic  growth, 
it  asks  little  and,  indeed,  often  expects  little  of  them.  So 
that  it,  too,  has  been  party  to  a  social  contract  which  says 
"we  will  support  you  as  long  as  you  don't  seek  training,  you 
don't  work,  and  you  do  not,  of  all  things,  try  to  create  a  job 
for  yourself." 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  expenditure  levels  and  benefit 
levels  do  not  matter.    Indeed,  we  find  it  very  troubling  that 
the  bulk  of  the  budget  cuts  have  been  visited  on  the  means- 
tested  transfer  programs.    Current  benefit  levels  are  almost 
certainly  inadequate  to  allow  a  decent  standard  of  living; 
indeed,  in  all  states,  benefit  levels  are  only  a  fraction  of 
poverty  levels.    But  to  continue  arguing  about  benefit  and 
expenditure  levels  is  to  remain  in  a  political,  economic  and 
social  impasse  and  fail  to  address  what  is  the  fundeunental 
challenge:    how  can  we  find  ways  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
the  American  population  able  to  sustain  itself  in  the  main- 
stream economy? 
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It  is  in  answering  that  question  that  the  true  significance 
emerges  of  the  policies  and  programs  of  states  like  Massachu- 
setts, Maine  and  Maryland,  from  whom  you  have  heard,  as  well 
as  those  practiced  by  Minnesota,  Arizona,  New  York,  and 
Connecticut,  and  programs  such  as  Kenilworth  ^arkside  Resident 
Management  Corporation,  America  Worksl,  the  Women's  Economic 
Development  Corporation  in  St,  Paul,  or  our  own  Hub  Program 
for  Women's  Enterprise,    These  programs  demand  and  expect 
something  of  recipients,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  focus  on 
opening  and  enlarging  the  opportunity  for  self-suppojt  avail- 
able in  the  mainstream  economy.    If  you  look  at  all  these 
programs,  two  themes  seem  to  emerge:    investment  and  choice. 

IKVESTMENT 

The  dictionary  gives  two  very  different  definitions  to  invest- 
ment.   The  first,  the  one  you  might  expect,  is:  "to  commit 
(money  or  capital)  in  order  to  gain  profit  or  interest."  The 
second  is  "to  endow  with  authority,  or  power".    The  first 
definition  suggests  why  an  investment  approach  to  poverty  is 
essential.    It  is  one  of  the  few  ways  we  can  get  more  with  the 
same.    But  it  is  just  as  crucial  to  note  that  the  second 
definition,  is,  I  think,  inextricably  linked  to  the  first.  If 
we  treat  the  poor  only  as  economic  liabilities »  as  benefi- 
ciaries, there  is  no  way  out,  no  way  conceivable  for  the 
alcheny  that  is  investment  to  occur.    If,  instead,  we  see  the 
poor,  including  welfare  mothers,  as  economic  assets,  with 
latent  talents  and  abilities  that  can  be  cultivated  and 
nurtured,  then  there  is  a  way  out  for  them,  and  for  us.  The 
fact  is  that  while  we  have  spent  on  the  poor  for  50  years,  we 
have  rarely  invested  in  them.    Out  of  each  dollar  spfnt  on  the 
poor,  90  plus  cents  go  toward  maintenance,  a  few  cer&s  go  for 
training  efforts,  and  one  penny  is  spent  to  secure  or  create 
decent  jobs  for  recipients.  ^ 

The  programs  which  have  been  discussed  today  do  invest.  In 
some  cases,  they  actually  spend  more  money  earlier  than  what 
has  been  spent  otherwise.     (ET  Choices  would  not  have  saved 
$35  million  without  the  states'  investment  of  $18  million  in 
child  care  vouchers.)    But  it  is  done  to  create  a  higher 
return  in  the  end.    Rather  than  discuss  the  programs  you  have 
already  heard  described,  let  me  describe  a  coup.^e  of  transfer 
payment  funded  self -employment  programs  which  you  have  not 
heard  about  in  detail. 

Our  American  income  maintenance  system,  like  the  European  one 
out  of  which  it  grew,  was  premised  on  the  idea  that  Key  ne  si  an 
macroeconomlc  policy  could  produce  full  employment  and  that, 
therefore,  all  that  the  transfer  payment  programs  needed  to  do 
was  maintain  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  during  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  disequilibrium  in  the  mainstream 
economy.    It  was  because  of  this  conception  of  role  that 
income  maintenance  programs  were  designed  simply  to  provide 
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maintenance,  simply  to  be  passive  in  the  face  of  economic 
dynamics  and  therefore  to  become  unavailable  to  anyone  en- 
rolled in  a  training  program  or  engaging  in  workr  or  trying  to 
create  a  job  or  business*    For  30  years,  the  reality  of  the 
American  and  European  economies  has  deviated  from  the  original 
assumption*    1\ie  so-called  income  maintenance  crisis  is  really 
a  result  of  a  crisis  of  the  mainstream  economy;  our  income 
maintenance  programs  are  asked  to  support  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  people  for  an  increasingly  long  period  of 
time*    The  time  has  come,  I  think,  in  recognition  of  our 
deviation  from  full  enployroent,  to  ask  whether  income  mainten- 
ance programs  can  and  should  encourage  and  support  training, 
employment  and  job  creation* 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  European  nations r  where  the 
welfare  state  is  relatively  more  developed  and  where  income 
maintenance  spending  is  higher  than  in  the  U*S*r  were  the 
first  to  ask  these  new  questions*    The  most  dramatic  departure 
occurred  in  Prance  in  1979  with  the  creation  of  the  Chomeur 
Createur  (Unemployed  Entrepreneur)  Program*    In  that  year,  the 
French  said  that  anyone  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
could  collect  six  months  of  benefits  in  a  liunp  sum  if  he  or 
she  wanted  to  try  and  create  a  business*    Sincw  its  initia- 
tion, more  than  100,000  French  citizens  have  opted  for  this 
scheme*    Evaluations  of  the  more  than  24,000  businesses 
started  during  1981  and  1982  found  that  between  60  and  80%  of 
the  businesses  survived  at  least  one  year*    The  average  lump 
sum  benefit  was  $2,467  (U*S.  dolleurs}*    The  unearployed 
entrepreneurs  created  an  average  of  2  jobs  each  (one-third 
created  one  job,  one-fourth  created  at  least  one  other  full 
time  position,  and  2*7%  of  the  entrepreneurs  created  busi- 
nesses with  ten  or  more  salaried  positions}*    Fifty  percent  of 
the  recipients  say  th::y  would  not  have  started  their  businesses 
but  for  the  program,  another  26%  doubted  they  would  have 
started  a  business  without  it*    Some  35%  of  all  existing  busi- 
ness formations  in  France  were  financed  in  part  under  the 
scheme.    Last  year  the  scheme  was  altered  to  include  the  welfare 
poor  as  well  as  unemployment  compensation  recipients. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  French  program,  the  British  in 
1982  initiated  their  Enterprise  Allowance  Scheme*    In  this 
scheme,  anyone  who  i)as.,been  unemployed  for  more  than  13  weeks 
(unemployment  compensa^^ion  recipients  as  well  as  their  equiva- 
lent of  "welfare  poor^)  can  receive  a  uniform  income  support 
payment  of  40  Pounds  a  week  for  up  to  a  ye&r,  while  they 
attempt  to  establish  businesses  of  their  own.    The  scheme, 
which  began  as  five  pilot  projects  with  2000  participants, 
quickly  became  so  popular  and  successful  that  it  was  extended 
nationwide  with  a  ceiling  of  25,000  entrepreneurs.    So  great 
was  the  demand  for  the  program,  however,  that  the  waiting  time 
averaged  six  to  eight  months;  and  so,  the  ceiling  was  raised 
progressively  from  35,000  to  30,000  to  this  year's  67,500 
slots.    Manpower  Service  Commission  officials  believe  that 
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there  are  still  at  least  twice  as  many  people  wishing  to 
participate  in  the  program  as  there  are  available  slots.  One 
quarter  of  the  participants  in  the  scheme  have  been  unemployed 
more  than  a  year. 

Evaluations  of  the  early  cohorts  in  the  program  reveal  that  at 
least  70%  of  the  businesses  were  still  trading  18  months  after 
start-up.     Businesses  have  created  an  average  of  1.5  jobs 
each.    40%  of  the  participants  say  that  they  would  not  have 
started  an  enterprise  without  the  scheme  and  another  30%  say 
they  v^^ld  not  have  started  one  as  soon.    28%  of  Enterprise 
Allowance  Scheme  participants  take  a  cut  in  income  to  enter 
the  scheme.    During  the  first  nine  months,  income  levels  of 
the  participants  are  substantially  below  the  national  average, 
but  they  exceed  it  after  18  months.    The  Manpo%«r  Services 
Commission  estimates  that  within  three  years,  the  program  more 
than  pays  for  itself  in  terms  of  increased  taxes  and  reduced 
expenditures. 

The  British  and  the  French  schemes,  which  have  since  been 
copied  by  four  other  European  countries    —    Belgium,  Ireland, 
the  Netherlands  and  Sweden    —    have  significance  which  is  at 
once  economic,  social  and  political. 

Economically  the  programs  enfranchise  a  whole  group  of  people 
who  otherwise  find  themselves  on  the  margins  of  the  economy 
with  few  prospects  for  success.    They  give  people  without 
collateral  for  starting  businesses  a  small  income  strea^n  or 
lump  of  capital    —    often  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
—    on  which  to  build  a  future  and  with  which  to  attract 
additional  investment  (30%  of  the  participants  in  the  schemes 
have  been  able  to  access  bank  loans).    While  the  programs 
entail  some  expenditure  —  the  British  scheme  was  set  up  as  a 
parallel  scheme  to  their  income  maintenance  programs  and 
required  a  new  general  fund  appropriation  —  the  expectation 
and  the  exparience  in  both  countries  is  that  the  scheme  more 
than  pays  for  itself  in  terms  of  increased  revenues  and 
decreased  expenditures  to  the  public  treasury.  Obviously, 
also,  each  scheme  requires  recipients  to  assume  a  risk  and  to 
make  an  investment  of  their  own.    In  Britain  the  requirement 
is  explicit;  to  enter  the  scheme,  each  participant  must  have 
1000  Pounds  in  a  bank  account  avail20ble  for  investment  and 
must  conunit  to  work  full  time  on  the  success  of  the  venture. 
In  France  there  is  an  obligation  to  repay  part  of  the  lump  sum 
payment  if  the  business  fails  before  the  six  month  advance 
period  terminates. 

Even  though  the  uptake  of  the  British  and  French  programs  now 
exceeds  100,000  a  year,  that  represents  only  two  and  half 
percent  of  those  eligible.    If  one  believes  the  British  claim 
that  the  demand  is  at  least  twice  as  high,  so  that  the  program 
might  be  applicable  to  five  percent  of  the  unemployed,  this  is 
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still  certainly  in  and  of  itself  no  solution  to  poverty  and' 
unemployment. 

But  this  approach  has  social  and  symbolic  importance  beyond  its 
economic  impact.    It  benefits  more  than  those  few  percent  of 
people  who  take  advantage  of  it,  or  even  the  additional  numbers 
who  are  einplcyed  by  these  new  entrepreneurs;  it  extends  to  a 
larger  group.    It  says  to  the  entire  community  (and  as  the  ^ 
Kenilworth  Parkside  experience  suggests,  communities  air:  more 
than  the  sum  of  their  parts)  that  there  are  routes  out  of 
poverty  that  are  approved  and  rewarded.    And  it  creates  a 
culture  of  initiative-taking  whose  real  returns  are  long  term. 
The  message  is  important  not  just  for  the  entrepreneurs  who  take 
advantage  of  it,  but  for  their  peers  who  see  them  doing  so.  As 
my  colleague,  Cicero  Wilson  of  the  American  Enterprise  Tnstitute, 
put  it,  "When  a  welfare  mother  in  a  public  housing    omplex  starts 
a  business/  it's  like  the  ii^ole  community  gets  a  Barvard  degree.* 

Importantly,  also,  such  a  scheme  sends  a  message  to  the  main- 
stream public  that  they  should  not  regard  the  poor  and  unemployed 
as  significantly  different  from  themselves,  as  economic  liabili- 
ties and  basket  cases,  but  rather  as  a  varied  population  contain- 
ing the  full  range  of  talents  and  aspirations.    In  one  fell 
swoop,  such  schemes  transform  welfare  cheats  into  local  heroes 
and  heroines.    Indeed,  most  "welfare  cheats"  in  this  country  are 
women  who  are  earning  extra  income  and  not  reporting  it.  Rather 
than  stigmatize,  inhibit  and  insult  these  %K>men  who  are  struggling 
to  carve  a  wa>-  out  of  poverty,  ve  ought  to,  as  the  British  and 
French  have  done,  encourage,  legitimize  and  support  their  endeavors. 

The  programs  are  also  politically  significant.    Here  are  proavams 
that  socialist  Francois  Mitterand  and  conservative  Margaret 
Thatcher  l>oth  support.    In  their  trace  lines,  we  may  find  the 
outlines  of  a  policy  that  can  also  unite  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives in  this  country.    Indeed,  the  co-sponsor  list  of  the  Sell- 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1985  (H.R.  1690),  which  would 
allow  states  in  this  country  to  experiment  with  the  British  or 
French  approaches  of  utilizing  unemployment  benefits  to  support 
self -employment,  already  spans  the  political  spectrum,  from  far 
right  to  far  left. 

Clearly,  the  self -employment  option  is  only  one  route  to  self- 
sufficiency.  To  be  seen  most  appropriateJy ,  it  should  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  a  whole  range  of  new  choices. 

CHOICE 

The  data  are  very  clear  that  people  drop  into  poverty  for  a 
great  variety  of  reasons,  most  of  them  misfortunes  over  which 
the  individual  has  little  control,  such  as  loss  of  a  spouse  or 
loss  of  a  job,  (See  Duncan,    Years  of  Poverty,  Years  of  Plenty). 
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Just  as  ther«  are  many  i»ays  into  poverty,  there  must  be  many 
ways  out*    state  policymakers  have  recognized  this  truth*    It  is 
apparent  from  the  very  titles  c£  the  programs  themselves  t 
Massachusetts*  Employment  and  draining  Choices;  Baltimore's 
Options?  the  Distri^ct  of  Coluabia*s  Patnwavs*    Itic  other  states. 
New  york,  Maine,  Maryland,  .mi^  not  reflect  the  ideas  in  their 
names,  but  do  in  their  programs*    For  some  welfare  mothers,  the 
next  step  to  self«-suff ijiency  is  a  nutrition  and  exercise 
program;  for  some  it  is  infuroving  self  esteem  and  breaking  the 
stigma  that  ties  them  to  their  past  so  that  they  can  open  a  new 
future;  for  some  it  is  pre-vocational  education  or  remedial 
train.'.ng  programs;  for  some  it  is  placement  in  a  job  —  any  job; 
for  some  it  is  the  provision  of  support  services  necessary  ,to 
eisable  them  to  take  that  job;  for  some  it  is  enrollment  in  a 
college  education;  for  soa»e  it  is  self-enplpyment* 

Public  policy  must  allow  and  assist  welfare  recipients  in  making 
these  choices;  most  importantly  of  all,  it  must  establish  that 
the  choices  are  real*    At  a  minimum,  we  must  certainly  reduce 
the  barriers  in  this  income  maintenance  system  ^ich  stand  in 
the  way  of  making  these  positive  choices*    Too  often  it  is  the 
case  today  that  the  recipient  receiving  benefits  generally 
incurs  greater  risk  anv'  lesser  rewards  from  choosing  one  of 
these  paths  than  from  staying  on  benefits*    Beyond  that,  the 
message  of  the  system  is  that  recipients  are  not  capable  of 
becoming  successful  and  self-supporting  citizens* 

The  states  are  carving  a  new,  different  path*    Their  programs 
are  new  enough  to  be  quite  experimental;  perhaps  it  is  appro- 
priate that  federal  policy  has  simply  allowed  this  innovation 
rather  than  prescribing  it*    But  as  the  results  of  these 
programs  mount  and  the  successes  become  clear,  we  should  look 
back  again  at  the  AFDC,  Food  Stamp,  Medicaid  and  other  transfer 
payment  legislation  and  regulations  to  see  how  they  impede  these 
steps  toward  self-sufficiency*    Then  we  should  modify  the  rules 
accordingly*    We  should  seek  to  ensure  that  the  welfare  mother 
choosing  a  college  education  does  not  lose  benefits  when  she 
does  so.    He  must  ensure  that  the  welfare  mother  choosing  self- 
employment  as  a  most  likely  route  to  garner  income  which  might 
forever  remove  her  and  her  children  from  the  margins  of  poverty 
is  not  forced  to  take  a  sub-poverty  minimum  wage    —    and  most 
likely  temporary    —    job,  if  to  do  so  would  forever  remove  the 
prospect  for  self~suf f iciency * 

Federal,  policy  must  also  allow  and  encourage  states  and  locali- 
ties to  pursue  the  Innovation  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it 
will  only  be  through  such  experimentation  that  we  will  find  the 
most  appropriate  and  effective  program  models,  and  only  through 
the  evaluation  of  such  models  that  we  will  be  abls  to  answer  all 
the  legitimate  questions  about  costs  and  benefits,  returns  cn 
investments,  necessary  progreun  elements  and  the  most  effsc^'ive 
approaches*    For  ex2unple,  more  than  ten  states  are  now  inte«<%sted 
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in  self -employment  demonstrations  for  APDC  recipients.    For  then 
to  do  sor  HHS  nust  be  encouraged  to  interpret  the  1984  Work 
Supplementation  provision  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  broadly 
enough  to  encompass  self-enplcyment  efforts.    At  the  same  time^ 
the  pre-'existing  1115  waiver  system  could  be  used  aggressively 
to  separate  business  and  personal  assets  for  the  purnose  of  the 
deaonstrationr  and  to  allow  additional  experiments  as  necessary. 
Rather  than  cut  the  WIN  budget,  which  has  helped  fund  the  most 
innovative  %K>rk-w3lfare  experiment Sr  it  would  be  prudent  for  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  innovation  monies  so  thut  states 
need  not  bear  alone  the  full  costs  of  these  product- xve 
experiments. 

It  is  through  allowing  such  choices  for  individuals  that  the 
nation  will  create  new  choices  for  itself    —    choices  which 
break  out  of  the  box  of  rising  budget  expenditures  and  falling 
benefits  levels.    Choices  which  can  bring  together  a  broad 
spectrum  of  American  opinion  rather  than  drive  wedges  between 
large  segments  of  the  American  public.  Choices  which  offer  the 
prospect  of  at  once  increasing  the  vitality  of  the  American 
economy  and  including  within  it  folk  who  would  otherwise  find 
themselves  on  the  marg:In. 

It  has  always  been  part  of  America's  be.lief  that  her  prosperity 
was  built  on  the  strength  and  contributions  ox  individuals. 
Nowy  more  than  ever,  social  and  economic  progress  are  inextri^ 
cably  linked:    social  progress  depends  upon  the  solution  of 
fundamental  economic  prd;>lems  —  unemploy;«entr  undereioployment 
—    without  which  crime  and  dependency  will  never  be  success- 
fully tackled.    But  economic  progress  ir  turn  depends  on  social 
progress:    in  a  time  of  economic  change  we  must  be  able  to  bring 
new  products  and  new  people  to  the  marketplace,    if  the  next 
five  years  are  at  all  like  the  last  f ifteen,  half  of  the  new 
jobs  created  in  1990  will  be  created  by  businesses  not  now  in 
existence    —      and  often  by  perple  not  now  in  business.  I 
think  the  states  and  communities  who  have  testified  here 
represent  a  new  socio-economic  policy,  one  which  would  simultan- 
eously address  social  and  economic  constraints  and  integrate 
social  and  economic  policy,    it  invests  in  our  economy  by 
investing  in  people.    In  doing  so,  it  opens  new  choices  for  all 
of  us. 

This  path  is  as  important  as  it  is  new.    Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  bring  it  to  a  federal  focus  and  the  nation's 
attention. 


(Attachment  A  is  an  overview  and  case  studies  of  currently 
operating  transfer  payment  investment  programs.) 
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Transfer  Payiient  iDrestaent  PoXloy: 
Letting  ThM  Hare  Tb«ir  Boots  and 
Their  Bootstraps  Too 

by  Meriwether  Jones 


The  publication  last  year  of  Charles  Murray's  Losing  Ground  seems 
to  have  had  two  very  different  effects  on  the  welfare  policy 
debate.    On  the  one  hand,  it  has  greatly  bolstered  conservatives* 
willingness  to  deaand  further  outbacks  in  spending  cn  the  poor; 
Their  logic,  of  course,  is  that  any  such  aid  oerely  rewards  the 
behavior  that  supposedly  leads  low-in'ooae  people  to  a  state  of 
poverty  in  the  first  place.    This  renewed  vigor  cn  the  right  has 
been  matched  by  equally  earnest  efforts  by  liberals  to  denounce 
Murray* s  numbers  and  analysis  and  thus  vindicate  the  legacy  of 
thq,  Great  Society.    Thus,  the  first  effect  has  been  an 
entrenchment  of  camps  and  policy  debate  over  the  peculiar 
question  of  whether  aid  to  the  poor  helps  or  hinders  their  social 
and  eccocmic  well-being. 

The  other  effect  has  been  that  while  attempting  to  dispatch  with 
Murray's  more  unsettling  observations,  many  liberals  have  been 
forced  to  reexamine  their  assumptions  about  the  welfare  state  as 
currently  structured  in  the  U.S.    In  this  respect,  Murray  has 
been  profoundly  instrumental  in  opening  conceptual  doprs  long 
barred  shut  in  liberal  camps,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
paternalistic  "client-creating**  nature  of  many  of  cur  past 
anti-poverty  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  for  persons  following  the  welfare  policy  debate 
in  search  of  a  new  path  —  one  that  does  not  superimpose  itself 
over  people's  ci-^sire  fcr  self-determination,  yet  also  recognizes 
their  need  fcr  substantial  support  —  the  pickings  have  been 
somewhat  slim. 

One  new  approach  which  offers  great  promise  Js  that  of  **transfer 
payment  investment**  (TPI)  policy.    Transfer  payment  inv^^Jtment 
refers  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  pcJ.icies  and  programs  designed  to 
empower  recipients  of  public  income  maintenance  benefits. 
Specifically,  TPI  programs  enable  and  encourage  transfer 
recipients  to  invest  their  benefits  toward  the  achievement  of 
greater  leve]Ls  of  economic  self-sufficiency  — '  fcr  example,  as 
temporary  wage  subsidies,  as  a  means  of  financing  training,  and 
as  working  capital  in  self-employment  ventures. 

Because  TPI  is  both  a  programmatic  agenda  and  a  set  of  explicit 
assumptions  regarding  the  causes  and  possible  euros  of  poverty  in 
America,  this  article  proceeds  in  two  parts:    the  first  provides 
a  brief  overview  of  the  major  assumptions  and  resulting  policy 
guidelines  which  comprise  TPI,  while  the  second  describes 
existing  initiatives  which  illustrate  how  these  principles 
translate  into  practice. 
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TRANSFER  PAIMEKT  INVBSTMKNT:    THE  THEORI 


Governeent  "income  transfer"  prograaa  fall  Into  two  oategorles: 

(1)  Social  Insurance  transfers,  also  known  as  "entitlements," 
whore  benefits  are  earned  by  previous  contribution  and  paid 
in  th-  event  of  retireaent,  disability  or  Job  loss.  Social 
Security  and  Uneaploynent  Insurance  are  &oong  this  type  of 
transfer. 

(2)  Means-tested  transfers,  or  "welfare,"  paid  to  any  who  oan 
pass  the  means  test  ani  oategorical  eligibility  rules.  Food 
Stamps,  Medicaid,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  and  the  comparable  state  programs,  often  called 
General  Assistance  (GA),  fall  into  this  category. 

The  Problem  of  Dependency 

Most  transfer  programs  were  created  to  provide  temporary  income 
to  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  during  brief  spells  of 
Joblessness.    The  assumption  underlying  the  system  was  that  there 
would  be  enough  Jobs  in  the  economy  for  all  those  who  sought 
them,  even  though  temporary  bouts  of  joblessness  oould  be 
expected. 

In  today's  economy,  this  assumption  has  proven  false.  Where- once 
we  considered  ^  percent  an  acceptable  rate  ot  unemployment,  today 
an  attainable  non-inflationary  rate  seems  closer  to  6  j)eroent  —a 
rate  which  leases  a  bare  minimus  of  seven  millioo  workers 
entirely  without  work.    Combining  the  unemployed  with  the 
"working  poor"  —  those  who  do  work  yet  still  earn  too  little  to 
support  their  families  —  some  3^  million  Americans  now  live  in 
poverty,  even  with  income  transfers,    (Without  federal  transfers, 
2^  percent  of  all  Americans  —  nore  than  56  million  people 
—would  have  lived  in  poverty  in  1982,)    Thua,  rather  than 
remaining  a  temporary  "safety  net,"  government  income  transfers 
have  become  an  ongoing  part  of  the  resource  package  relied  on  by 
a  significant  percentage  of  the  population. 

The  result  is  a  profound  impasse:  For  many  families  these 
transfers  are  the  only  thing  which  allow*  them  to  live  Just  this 
side  of  abject  Poverty;  yet  at  the  same  time,  with  poverty  itself 
growing  each  6.^ade  since  1966,  it  is  not  clear  how  long  the 
maintenance  system  oan  continue  to  support  so  many  people  for 
such  extended  periods  of  time* 

in  recent  years,  policymakers  have  sought  to  reduce  dependency 
and  rein  in  costs  by  making  transfers  less  attractive  an  alterna- 
tive to  work.    The  assumption  underlying  thi»  approach   

tightening  eligibility  requirements,  beefing  up  enforcement  to  • 
remove  the  "undeserving"  from  the  rolls,  reducing  benefit  levels, 
and  enacting  "workfare"  requirements  in  the  welfare  programa 
—  is  that  the  problem  lies  not  in  the  Job  market  but  rather  in 
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the  motivations  of  the  poor  and  unemployed.    Expressions  of  this 
view  range  from  the  simplistic  and  even  racist  to  the  extremely 
plausible  and  well  reasoned.    At  its  most  persuasive,  the 
argument  simply  asserts  that  the  welfare  state  inadvertently 
skews  the  opportunity  structure  that  the  poor  face  by  giving  them 
strong  incentives  to  remain  jobless. 

To  a  limited  degree,  rtl  Ihecrj*  recognizes  that  the  welfare  state 
as  currently  structured  creates  soae  perverse  incentives  which 
discour&ge  job  seeking  in  some  situations.  A  fundamental  assump* 
tlon  within  TPI,  however,  is  that  the  source  of  the  pi'Oblem  is 
.;i.t  it:  ^^ct  a  lack  Of  motivation  or- any  other  character  flaw 
within  poor  poOyX^^.    f^t'jdy  after  study  has  confirmed  .that  the 
welfare  poor  vaxu*»  wor!:  ©xaotly  as  muijti       the  non-poor,  if  not 
more  so.    For  the  great  majority  of  recipients,  receiving  welfare 
is  a  humiliating  experience  far  less  preferable  to  the  decent  job 
which  eludes  them.    Not  only  is  there  a  potent  stigma  associated 
with  welfare  but,  despite  public  perceptix>ns  to  the  contrary,  the 
benefits  barely  meet  even  basic  needs. 

Rather  than  focus  on  the  motivation  levels  of  the  poor,  TPI 
theory  looks  in  two  other  places  for  the  causes  of  long  torm 
welfare  dependency:    a  lack  of  adequately  paying  opportunities  in 
the  job  market,  and  barriers  to  self-help  in  the  existing 
transfer  system.    While  it  may  be  true  that,  occasionally,  a 
single  mother  of  two  will  refuse  a  minimum  wage  job  in  order  to 
continue  receiving  her  Medicaid  benefits,  the  reason  is  not  that 
she  doesn*t  want  to  work  badly  enough,  but  rather  that  she  simply 
cannot  afford  child  care,  health  insurance,  food,  rent,  utilities 
and  clothes  for  her  family  on  a  minimum  wage  paycheck. 

Thus,  while  there  is  probably  some  validity  to  the  claim  tuau 
transfers  reduce  job  seeking  behavior  in  a  small  number  of  cases, 
the  policy  probletu  is  not  how  to  teach  people  to  value  work  more, 
but  rather,  how  to  expand  the  pool  of  adequately  paying  jobs,  and 
how  to  better  empower  our  low-inuose  workers  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  those  jobs.    Transfer  payment  investment  policy  attempts 
to  answer  the  problem  of  dependency  as  stated  in  this  fashion « 

Income  Maintenance;    From  Safety  Net  to  Ladder 

Even  :f  we  accept  that  the  primary  cause  of  poverty  is  a  lack  of 
adequately  paying  job  opportunities^  and  that  far  from  being  the 
cause  of  dependency,  the  transfer  system  is  all  that  keeps  many 
families  from  starving  due  to  this  lack  of  opport'*nity,  there  is 
still  ample  room  to  criticize-  barriers  in  the  system  which 
discourage  risk  taking  and  self*lmproveme)it.  Readiness-to-work 
stipulations  in  the  unemployment  insurance  (Ul)  program  and  low 
asset  ceiling  restrictions  in  AFDC,  for  example,  clearly  restrict 
those  recipients  who  might  seek  better  education  or  the  purch&se 
of  a  used  car  to  improve  their  future  job  prospects. 
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Perhaps  the  aost  aerioua  flaw  in  the  tranafer  ayatea  «a  currently 
structured  la  that  in  focualng  ao  intently  on  fruatrating 
potential  cheaters  —a  very  small  minority  within  the  caaelcada 

it  severely  constraina  the  efforta  of  the  great  najority  to 
raise  theaaelvea  froa  dependency.    The  cusulative  effectt  aa 
Cicero  VilsoR,  director  of  the  Neighborhood  Revltalisation 
Project  for  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  recently  put  it, 
is  that  "the  current  tranafer  syatem  basically  telle  peo^e:  Ve 
will  support  you  aa  long  aa  ycu  don*t  aeek  training,  you  don*t 
work,  and  you  don*t,  above  all  thinga,  try  to  atart  your  own 
businesa." 

TPI  policy  reverses  this  obsession  with  cheaters  by  focusing 
Instead  on  supporting  the  aelf«-help  efforta  of  motivated  reci- 
pients.   TPI  offers  the  ayatea  aa  a  tool  which  recipienta  may  uae 
to  get  ahead  —  not  in  apite  of  the  rulea,  but  becauae  of  them* 

Another  aajor  insight  of  TPI  ia  it a  recognition  of  the  primacy  of 
the  meaaage  that  the  tranafer  syatea  broadcaata  to  ita  benefi«- 
claries  regarding  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  capable  of 
accomplishing.    For  welfare  recipienta,  the  measage  aeema  to  be 
that  they  muat  be  "taken  care  of"  — -    though  only  grudgingly  ao 
—  since  they  are  baaically  helpleaa  and  untruatworthy*  Once 
again,  the  fundamental  queation  that  TPI  raiaea  is  to  ask  what 
would  happen  if,  over  tiae,  the  tranafer  syatea  were  modified  to 
aend  out  a  different  meaaag«      that  ita  recipienta  are  cltlxenS;, 
fully  capable  of  self^-determinatlon  and  that,  within  certain 
parameters,  the  syatem  exlats  to  aaaiat  them  in  their  efforta  to 
aasist  themselves*    Critical  to  the  aucceaa  of  TPI  .policies i 
therefore,  is  the  tone  of  the  reformed  prograaa*  laplicitly 
blaming  people  whose  only  criae  ia  to  be  poor  is  not  affective 
public  policy. 

Finally,  TPI  attempta  to  bridge  the  gapa  between  income  main- 
tenance, employment  and  training,  and  economic  development 
policies.    Aa  long  aa  Income  maintenance  ia  viewed  aa  a  aeparate 
rooa  fully  cut  off  from  these  other  development  oriented  activi- 
ties, its  recipients  will  continue  to  find  the  Job  opportunities 
they  face  severely  conatricted,  regardleaa  of  motivation  ox* 
effort.    There  is  a  great  difference  between  "maintaining**  people 
and  investing  in  thea,  between  "taking-'care  of*  people  and 
empowering  thea.    A  aucceaaful  anti-poverty  policy  auat  include  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  both  human  and  economic  development,  or  at  the- 
very  leaat,  must  not  discourage  links  between  the  two*  , 

By  comparison,  the  regulationa  within  many  transfer  programs  have 
become  as  much  an  obatacle^as  a  bridge  to  peraanent  private 
employment.    Benefits  may  abruptly  ceaae  if  recipients  enroll  it 
education  and  training  programs,  or  if  they  accept  joba  which  pay 
less  than  their  previous  tranafer  beneflta.    Benefita  certainly 
cease  if  recipients  make  an  earneat  effort  at  developing  some 
form  of  self-employment  venture. 
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A  oomprehensive  TPI  model  would  turn  these  anomalies  on  their 
heads,  by  enoouraging  recipients  to  invest  their  transfer 
psyments  in  Job  trsining,  by  allowing  them  to  use  their  payments 
as  temporary  wage  subsidies  to  obtain  decent  employment,  and  by 
allowing  Biore  enterprising  ind4.vldusls  or  groups  to  use  their 
paynents  as  working  capital  toward  the  creation  of  new  business 
ventures. 


The  Corporation  for  Enterprise  Development  and  its  founder, 
Robert  Friedman,  have  been  developing  and  promoting. the  TPI 
concept  for  aver  six  years  now,  originally  under  the  rubric 
"transfer  payment  reinvestment^  (TPR).    In  that  short  time,  a 
surprising  number  of  community  groups,  localities,  states  and 
nations  have  initiated  programs  which  clearly  reflect  a  TPI 
agenda.    Host,  of  course,  had  never  heard  the  phrase  transfer 
payment  investment,  or  at  best,  have  been  only  indirectly 
influenced  by  earlier  writings  and  s  national  TPR  conference  held 
in  1979*    Thus,  TPI  is  our  attempt  to  name  and  make  explicit 
— end  perhaps  to  help  guide  —  s  growing  field  of  scattered 
initiatives  which  seem  to  share  a  common  vision. 

Setting  the  Tone; 
Massachusetts*  Employment  and  Training  Choices  Program 

Massachusetts*  Employment  and  Training  Choices  program  — 
affectionately  known  as  "ET"  —  demonstrates  how  important  the 
message  that  the  welfare  system  broadcasts  can  be  in  affecting 
the  success  of  welfare-to-work  programs. 

The  principles  of  the  ET  Choices  program  are  based  on  the 
following  lessons  learned  from  past  Job  training  and  placement 
programs:    (1)  that  careful  assessment  of  each  recipient* s 
specific  abilities  and  needs  should  be  an  essentisl  first  step  in 
any  such  program;  (2)  that  voluntary  programs  which  emphasize  the 
opportunities  open  to  recipients  and  avoid  a  paternalistic  tone 
stimulate  far  more  enthusiasm  and  motivation  than  does  the 
punitive-seeming  work- fare  approach;  (3)  that  addressing 
recipients*  needs  as  early  as  possible  helps  avoid  the 
deterioration  of  self-esteem  and  work  readiness  often  experienced 
by  the  long-term  unemployed;  and  (4)  that  bringing  together  the 
full  range  of  welfare,  training  and  placement  options  into  a 
single  program  better  enables  its  clients  to  make  intelligent 
choices  regarding  which  component  is  most  appropriate  for  their 
current  need,  thus  improving  the  efficiency  and  long-term  success 
of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

ET*s  success  in  integrating  these  principles  is  based  not  so  much 
on  any  new  structural  component  as  it  is  on  the  tone  with  which 
they  put  it  all  together.    Most  notable  is  the  facr~that  the 
program  is  entirely  voluntary.    Under  federal  law,  all  welfare 
recipients  in  the  state  must  register  for  a  work  program;  in 
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Massaohusetts,  however,  this  requlrenent  has  bsen  made  literal  — 
recipients  need  only  register,  which  alerts  them  to  the  existence 
of  the  prograa  and  what  it  offers,  but  may  choose  not  to  partici- 
pate if  they  wish.    According  to  case  workers,  this  departure 
from  the  work-fare  requirements  that  preceded  ET  Is  generating  a 
much  healthier  level  of  active  participation  by  the  recipients 
themselves,  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  their  sense'  of  pride  and 


Through  the  prograa,  recipients  may  choose  to  seek  employment 
immediately,  enroll  for  further  education  and  training ^  enter  a 
supper ted-work  program  to  acquire  greater  work  experience  (see 
TEE  profile  below) ,  cr  request  assessment  and  career  counseling 
to  help  them  make  the  most  appropriate  choice  from  the  above* 
Once  in  the  program^  recipients  may  be  eligible  for  day-care 
vouchers  and  transport.ution  assistance,  and  can  continue  to 
receive  Hedioaid  benefits  for  up  to  15  months  after  leaving  the 
program. 

ET*s  early  year  results  easily  surpassed  administrators*  expecta- 
tions*   In  its  first  18  months  53iOOO  people  registered,  35,000 
chose  to  participate,  and  14,325  were  placed  in  full-  and 
part-time  Jobs  with  a  six  month  retention  rate  of  more  than  70 
percent  (compared  to  32  and  37  percent  under  the  old  workfare 
program.)  Participant  income  has  averaged  around  $5  an  hour, 
nearly  twiqe  the  wexf&re  maximum.    An  additional  20,000  people 
are  waiting  for  slots  to  open  up  in  the  program*  - 

Part  of  ET*s  success  can  undoubtedly  be  attributed  tc  the  state's 
general  economic  improvement;  during  the  period  ET  w&s 
established  Massachusetts*  unemployment  rate  fell  from  7*6  to  4 
percent,  with  an  accompanying  decrease  in  its  wslfare  caseload  of 
8.6  percent*    Even  so,  a  drop  In  unemployment  from  12  to  6 
percent  during  Governor  Dukakis*  first  administration  (1974-78) 
—  during  the  institutioL  of  the  old  workfare  program  —  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  welfare  rolls  of  15  percent* 

Though  other  variables  may  have  been  at  work,^  state  officials  are 
convinced  the  difference  lies  in  the  '^choice"  factor*    ET  appears 
to  breed  a  very  different  set  of  attitudes  than  did  the  workfare 
program  —  attitudes  considerably  more  conducive  to  supporting 
client  and  case  worker  self-esteem  and  hence,  motivation  make 
the  extra  effort  needed  to  succeed. 

Jobs  for  the  Severely  Disadvantaged; 
Massachusetts'  TranaitionaX  Employment  Enterprises 

Transitional  Employment  Enterprises,  Inc*  (TEE)  is  the  original 
non-profit  group  after  which  Massachusetts  supported  work  program 
is  modeled.    TEE  obtains  permanent,  private  employment  for 
recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (APDC) , 
people  labeled  mentally  retarded,  people  over  55 i  and  those  with 
physical  handicaps. The  key  to  its  s  ocess,  however,  is  that  in 
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doing  80  it  also  offers  private  firaa  a  coat-effective  quality 
labor  pool  not  otherwise  available.  Developed  and  refined  through 
ten  years  of  careful  experimentation,  the  TEE  model  combines  the 
best  features  of  its  aupported  work  origins  with  a  private  sector 
billing  approach  similar  to  that  of  for-profit  employment 
agencies  such  as  Kelly  Services. 

As  a  contractor  to  the  ET  Choices  program,  TEE  works  with 
potential  host  companies  to  identify  unfilled  entry-level  Jobs, 
then  recruits,  screens,  trains  .and  places  AFDC  recipients  to  fill 
them  for  a  four  to  five  month  training  period.    The  firm  pays  a 
negotiated  fee  .directly  to  TEE^  which  then  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  supervising  and/or  assisting  the  worker  with 
all  personal  or  financial  problems  that  might  otherwise  lead  to 
dismissal.  During  this  period,  the  worker  remains  on  TEB«s 
payroll.    Weekly  evaluations  oomplement  a  carefully  structured 
framework  of  supports  and  incentives  for  both  employer  and 
employee.    Finally,  after  the  four  to  five  month  transitional 
period,  workers  are  "rolled  over"  to  the  firm's  payroll  as 
permanent  employees. 

tee's  track  record  is  impressive.    Over  3|000  trainees  have 
been  served  since  1981,  with  roughly  65  percent  successfully 
rolling  over  to  permanent  employment,    what  ij  really  striking, 
however,  are  their  figures  on  long-term  retention  rates s  despite 
the  fact  that  TEK  is  marketed  primarily  as  a  means  to  fill  Job 
slots  historically  plagued  by  high  turnover  rates,  roughly  90 
percent  of  TEB's  placements  remain  with  their  company  after  a 
full  year}  83  percent  after  two  years;  and  an  astounding  70 
percent  after  three  years.    Firms  also  report  much  lower  absentee 
rates  and  much  higher  motivation  levels  from  their  TEE  placed 
employees.    Follow-up  studies  indicate  that  32  percent  of  the 
employees  move  up  into  new  positions  through  in-house  training 
programs. 

Much  of  tee's  success  lies  in  its  means  of  overcoming  the 
skepticism  and  distrust  that  private  firms  express  towards  the 
public  sector.    Companies  usually  associate  participation  in 
programs  to  help  the  poor  with  needless  hassles  and  higher 
private  costs  —  "fine,  if  you  can  afford  them."    TEE  overcomes 
this  prejudice  by  meeting  the  private  sector  on  its  own  terms 
— .  by  delivering  a  quality  product  for  which  it  accepts  full 
responsibility  and  for  which  it  expects  full  payment.  Companies 
that  contract  with  TEB  find  that  its  full  spectrum  screening,  . 
training  and  matching  service  greatly  reduces  the  labor  costs  and 
uncertainty  normally  incurred  hiring  off  the  street.    Using  this 
business-like  approach,  TEE  has  successfully  completed  contracts 
with  more  than  150  companies,  including  many  of  the  major  banks, 
insurance  companies,  hotels  and  high  technology  firms  in  eastern 
Massachusetts. 
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TEE  is  also  very  popular  with  APDC  raolplants.    Unlike  taking  a 
job  directly,  TEE  enables  vhe  recipient  who  does  not  work  out  to 
return  to  AFDC  rolls  without  loss  of  benefits.    In  addition, 
because  they  are  still  officially  on  AFDC  whi?e  participating  in 
training,  their  net  grant  plus  wages  is  higher  than  the  net 
inoose  they  would  receive  if  they  took  the  job  directly. 
Participation  is  entirely  voluntary  and  entitles  rocipienty  >o 
TCS-finanoed  sedical  insurance ,  life  insurance,  workers* 
conpensation,  paid  holidays  and  wage  hikes  tied  to  work 
perforaance,    Vorkers  are  also  assigned  to  a  professional 
resource  developer  trained  by  TEE  to  help  solve  potential 
person  aly  legal  and  financial  prcbleas,  Jobr  placvwents  range  from 
manufacturing  assembly  to  conputer  based  bookkeeping,  with 
starting  wages  of  about  $4.50  to  $7*00,  averaging  at  |5,14, 
While  these  are  hardly  "primary  labor  market**  jobs,  they  are 
nonetheless  a  big  step  up  for  the  majority  of  TEE*s  worker 
clients,  many  of  whom  have  previously  been  unable  to  land  any  job 
whatsoever,    (The  average  AFDC  recipient  placed  in  Massachusetts 
Supported  Work  programs  has  been  receiving  benefits  for  6.5  years 
and  has  not  been  employed  for  21,9  months.) 

Forty  percent  of  the  AFDC  placement  costs  are  paid  for  by  the 
host  firms,  and  another  15  percent  are  financed  by  the 
recipients*  AFDC  grants  which  ET  diverts  to  TEE,    Data  from  the 
period  July  1982  to  June  I983  indicate  a  net  public  investment. of 
only  $2,805  per  TEE  placement  —  mXlch  lower  than  for  other 
cooparable  programs.    Payback  to  the  state  is  estimated  to  occur, 
in  only  5*3  months,  although  the  benefit  stream  the  state 
reoeives  from  reduced  welfare  expenditures,  increased  tax 
revenues  and  better  private  sector  relations  presumably  continues 
for  years  to  come. 

Although  still  in  the  preliminary  stages,  a  for«-profit  spin«-off 
named  Anerica  Worksl  Co.  is  currently  franchising  a  TEE<-like 
model  in  other  states,  starting  with  two  sites  in  Ohio. 

Welfare  Grant  Diversion: 
New  York's  Training  and  Employment  Assistance  Program 

New  York's  Training  and  Employment  Assistance  Program  (TEAP) 
might  be  thought  of  as  a  scaled-down  public  sector  version  of 
Massachusetts*  TEE.    Where&s  TEE  works  very  closely  as 
developer  and  mediator  between  firms  and  the  severely 
disadvantaged,  TEAP  treats  its  grant  diversion/wage  subsidy 
program  oore  as  one  marketing  tool  available  to  its  state-wide 
eoployment  and  training  system. 

Through  TEAP,  benefits  from  Home  Relief  (the  state  welfare 
program)  and  ADC  (New  York's  AFDC)  are  contracted  out  to  private 
employers  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  providing  welfare 
recipients  up  to  six  months  of  work  experience  and 
on*th6- job- training.    (The  Home  Relief  grants  may  also  be 
coobined  concurrently  with  federal  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credits; 
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with  ADC  placements,  however,  fims  may  receive  TJTCs  only  after 
linilf!!!  »"^»idixed  training  period  has  ended.)    In  return, the 
employer  must  pay  the  recipient  the  prevailing  wage,  but.  unlike 
many  other  subsidized  OJT  programs,  may  tailor  training  precisely 
to  its  labor  needs,  and,  after  the  training  period  is  completed, 
is  not  obliged  to  retain  the  recipient  as  an  unsubsidized 
employee.    The  hope,  as  with  the  TEE  program,  is  that  after 
«tI«b?L?«r?h  f  ''i''»rspeolfio  OJT,  mpst  recipient^  will  have 
established  their  worth  and  will  be  retained  on  a  permanent 
basis,  freeing  welfare  funds  for  broader  coverage  olMess 
employable  recipients. 

■  fi?AH  Ifi^        •J^Sn^^*^®*^       ^5®^'  ^  """^•'^       other  states  have 
tried  diverting  APDC  grants  to  finance  wage  subsidized  placements 
in  private  firms.    Six  of  these  states  have  done  so  as  part  of  a 
WIN  demonstration  program  initiated  by  the  federal  Office  of 
Family  Assistance  within  Health  and  Human  Services 
Unfortunately,  their  first  year  placement  rates  have  been 
disappointingly  low  —  200  all  told  in  six  states.  By 

P^^*'®'*  ®50  recipients  in  its  first  ten  months, 
and  3,3^4  in  its  first  three  years,  with  a  three  month  retention 
rate  of  a  little  over  one-half. 

With  the  passage  of  the  federal  Defioit  Reduction  Act  (DEPRA)  in 
1904,  states  for  the  first  time  are  empowered  to  initiate  APDC 
grant  diversion  without  applying  for  speciaL  waivers,  simply  bv 
altering  their  APDC  plans  within  the  Work  Supplementation 
Prograir.    Given  grant  diversion's  mixed  record  in  recent  years, 
states  considering  similar  job  placement  programs  should  first 
consider  carefully  how  they  would  avoid  the  Immense  start-up 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  six  WIN  Demo  states. 

While,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  made  the  difference 
betweon  New  York's  experience  and  that  of  other  states,  two 
possibilities  are  the  meagerness  of  the  diverted  grants  and  the 
way  in  which  some  of  the  programs  were  marketed  to  the  private 
sector.  (The  danger  with  any  targeted  wage  subsidy  is  the 
potential  that  employers  will  screen  cut  eligible  workers  based 
on  the  stigma  that  eligibility  might  Imply.) 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  two  points  can  be  made:  first,  it  is 
critical  to  distinguish  between  "grant  diversion,"  which  merely 
describes  a  funding  mechanism,  and  "transfer  payment  investment." 
which  represents  a  full  set  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  about  how 
the  structure  and  tone  of  the  income  maintenance  system 
influences  the  behavior  of  its  recipients  and  society's 
perception  of  their  behavior.    Second,  to  be  successful,  wage 
subsidy  programs  must  be  substantial  enough  to  merit  designation 
as  economic  development  programs. 

After  all,  wage  subsidized  OJT  is  hardly  a  new  idea,  nor 

one  that  has  been  dramatically  successful  as  implemented  in  the 

past.    Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  such  programs  are  operated 
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!2?.?*!:!f^^^^.^^*?^^y       ^"        P»»^  —  «o«Pt  with  funding  from 
grant  diversion  instead  of  separate  appropriations  —  there  is 
little  reason  to  expect  outoones  much  different  froa  those 
achieved  previously.    Nor,  seen  strictly  as  a  fundin^  mechanism, 
should  grant  diversion  save  the  state  significantly  more  or  less 
money  then  if  the  OJT  were  funded  via  some  other  comparable  mix 
of  federal/state  funds,  since  any  variance  in  revenue  gains  or 
losses  between  the  two  methods  should  wash  out  in  the  full  state 
budget . 

TPI,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  much  more  than  a  technical 
•  funding  relationship^;  as  a  theory  and  a  vision  it  has  the 
potential  to  capture  people's  Imagination,  to  Justify  needed 
expenditures  which  are  no  longer  popular,  but  most  Importantly, 
to  send  a  very  different  message  to  recipients  of  welfare  about 
what  options  are  open  to  them,  and  about  why  they  should  take 
advantage  of  those  options. 

For  employers  as  well,  there  may  well  exist  a  subtle  but  profound 
distinction  between  being  persuaded  to  offer  underpaid  work  to  a 
person  "on  welfare,"  and  helping  that  same  person  "leave  welfare" 
through  a  "self-investment"  of  their  welfare  payments. 

Still,  it  would  be  naive  to  think  that  private  firms  will  ever 
participate  in  a  significant  way  in  Job  programs  that  don't 
improve  their  own  bottom-line.    On  the  other  hand,  programs  like 
TEE,  TEAP  and  MEED  (see  profile  below)  which  offer  firms 
substantial  cost  savings  —  either  subsidy  or  service  —  easily 
attract  willing  private  sector  participants  anJ,  arguably,  even 
create  net  new  Jobs  on  the  margin  by  better  enabling  in-state 
firms  to  survive  and  expand. 

Moving  Beyond  Here  Linkage 
Minnesota's  Emergency  Employment  Development  Program 

Going  one  step  further,  Minnesota's  three  year  $100  million  Job 
program,  MEED,  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  economic 
development  and  unemployment  assistance  policies  can  be  fully 
merged  to  better  achieve  both  ends.    The  program,  funded 
initially  with  appropriations,  but  now  also  through  welfare  grant 
diversion,  provides  employers  up  to  $i;/hour  in  wage  subsidies  and 
$1/hour  in  benefits  for  26  weeks  to  hire  certified  Job 
applicants.    To  receive  the  subsidy,  firms  must  retain  the  worker 
for  at  least  18  months  or  pay  back  a  portion  of  the  subsidy  on  a 
pro-rated  basis. 

Over  iioOO  firms  have  participated  so  far,  mostly  in  the  new  and 
young  category  frequently  targeted  by  economic  development 
policy.     (An  estimated  83  percent  employ  less  than  20  workers;  95 
percent,  less  than  100.)    Seventy-nine  percent  surveyed  claimed 
they  were  able  to  expand  their  operation  because  of  MEED'S 
assistance.    Evidence  of  private  sector  support  for  MEED  was  made 
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clear  to  one  legislator  opposed  to  the  refunding  of  the  program 
when  over  300  small  business  owners  called  or  wrote  to  his  office 
asking  that  he  reconsider  his  position. 

Due  to  this  eagerness  on  the  part  of  private. firms,  MEED  has  in 
two  years  been  able  to  place  over  10,500  individuals  in  private 
jobs  with  a  60  day  post-program  retention  rate  of  82  percent. 
Another  9000  have  been  placed  through  public  service  employment , 
and  a  grand  total  of  86,325  people  have  applied  to  participate. 

The  lesson  from  MEED  is  that  to  achieve  3ignificant  results  one 
must  first  make  a  significant  investment.    States  with  low  AFDC 
benefit  levels  will  never  attract  serious  business  interest  in 
grant  diversion  unless  they  supplement  the  grants  with  new 
appropriations  (or,  as  Florida  and  Maine  have  attempted,  combine 
them  with  OJT  funds  from  JTPA,)    MEED  projects  that  in  three 
years  alone,  its  $100  million  investment  will  have  been  offset  by 
$19.2  million  reduction  in  state  welfare  payments,  and  a  $21,7 
million  increase  in  state  tax  revenues.    By  1988,  it  expects  the 
entire  investment  to  have  paid  for  itself.    To  the  extent  HEED 
both  helps  the  unemployed  and  creates  a  climate  conducive  to  the 
start-up  and  expansion  of  young  firms,  it  would  seem  to  represent 
the  very  best  of  two  worlds. 


Over  the  past  two  years,  California's  Employment  Training  Panel 
(ETP)  has  applied  the  TPI    concept  to  its  unemployment  insurancd 
(UI}  program  by  allowing  workers'  UI  benefits  to  be  used  to 
finance  targeted  worker  retraining  contracts.    As  of  June  1985, 
over  11,000  workers  had  been  trained  or  approved  for  training 
under  281  training  subcontracts  financed  through  the  ETP,  Last 
year,  Delaware  enacted  legislation  creating  a  similar  program. 
New  York  legislators  are  hoping  to  pass  their  version  sometime 
this  year. 

Enacted  in  early  I983,  the  California  Employment  Training  Panel 
was  financed  by  a  0,1  percent  decrease  in  employer  UI  payroll 
taxes  accompanied  by  a  parallel  increase  of  0,1  percent  earmarked 
for  a  separate  "employment  training. fund,"    These  offsetting  tax 
changes  were  necessary  since  federal  law  prohibits  the  use  of  UI 
monies  to  finance  training.    Thus,  legal  technicalities  aside, 
ETP  is  effectively  funded  with  diverted  ui  monies.    All  funds 
collected  above  $55  million  per  year  are  redirected  back  to  the 
regular  UI  trust  fund. 

Training  can  last  for  up  to  two  years  (with  a  current  average  of 
100  hours  per  trainee)  and  is  frequently  financed  only  partly  by 
the  Panel,  with  the  benefiting  employer  paying  a  dhare  as  well. 


UI  Funds  for  Worker  Retraining; 
California's  Employment  Training  Panel  and 
Delaware's  Blue  Collar  Training  Fun? 
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To  date,  $116  Billion  has  been  delivered  or  oofflffli'.ted  to 
contraots  benefiting  2,S00  fims.    Training  has  ;*angeJ  widely 
fros  white  'v'^  blue  collar  oooupationa  and  froa  high  tenh 
electronics  to  sales  to  poultry  processing  industries,  tlie 
average  ocst  per  trainee  is  between  $2,800-$2.900. 

Conceived  as  both  a  labor  adjustment  and  state  eoonooio 
development  tool,  the  Panel  attempts  to  target  its  resources  .to 
employers  expanding  business  'in<-state,  Offlployers  establishing 
enterprises  in  areas  targeted  by  the  state  for  economic 
development,  training  for  employees  in  industries  constricted  by 
critical  skills  shortages,  and  contracts  which  provide  workers 
with  a  Job  at  the  beginning  of  the  training  period.    To  be 
eligible  for  retraining  a  worker  must  be  a  current  01 
b6neficiary,  have  exhausted  his  or  her  benefits  within  the  past 
twelve  months  or  be  likely  in  tho  Panel  Judgement  to  soc^  epter 
the  UI  rolls  due  to  an  upcoming  layoff. 

A  great  measure  of  the  Panel's  success  can  be  attributed  to  its 
attractiveness  to  both  the  business  and  labor  community.  The 
panel  works  closely  with  employers,  labor  unions,  schools,  and 
vocatio  ial  training  agencies  to  idenfiry  businesses  and  skilled 
professions  in  need  of  training  assistance. r  Early  on  ETP  adopted 
the  motto  that  "paperwork  is  for  bureaucrats,"  and  has  followed 
thrcugh  with  a  program  that  places  the  burden  of  red  tape  on 
itself,  freeing  eaployers  to  tend  to  their  bottom  line. 

Contracts  are  funded  on  a  performance  basis  with  25  percent  of 
the  funding  withheld  until  each  trainee  is  successfully  placed 
and  retained  for  90  days  in  a  Job  utilizing  the  financed  skills. 
Entry  level  Jobs  are  not  considered  an  acceptable  fulfillment  of 
the  contract  and  nc  training  can  begin  until  an  employer  has 
agreed  to  hire  the  affected  worker  during  or  at  the  end  of  the 
training  period.  ^ 

Another  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  contracts  is  that  .f  tfie 
affected  workers  are  unionized,  their  union  must  be  a  party  to 
the  traini;)g  agreement.    Some  projects  have  been  Joint  ef<^orts 
between  labor  and  management.    For  example,  the  International 
Broch'^rhocd  Oi  Electrical  Workers  and  the  Hation'\l  Klectrioal 
Contractors  Association  ba/c  be*n  retraining  60  electricians  in 
San  Hateo  CouDty.    Cther  ETP  projects  have  brought  together  ?ord 
and  the  UAy  to  retrain  di*iplaoed  auto  workers  in  Santa  Clarj 
County  wid  Blue  Shieia  ant'  t^e  Office  and  the  Professional 
Eakployeeff  Interratlcnal  Onion  to  rett*ain  workers  at  a  closed  Blue 
Shiel    -.ivision  in  3an  Francisco. 

California's  program  was  alarted  Si\  &  tXmt  when  its  UI  trust  fund 
was  running  a  ^2.7  billion  surplus.    This  raiaes  the  question  of 
how  replicable  t)     program  KOuid  be  in  states  less  well  endowed. 
Delaware  recently  financed      training  program  SAmilar  to  BtP  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  0.6  percent  reduction  in  the  federal 
pa/rcli  tax  penalty  they  had  previously  paid  due  to  their  federal 
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01  debt.    Enployers  In  the  state  allowed  0.1  percent  of  that 
reduction  —  given  because  the  state  paid  off  its  federal  debt  — 
to  be  retained  to  finance  school-^ to- work  transitions)  industrial 
training  and  dislocated  worker  programs.    In  Delaware,  a  0.1 
percent  tax  on  the  $7f000  payroll  base  comes  to  about  $1.6 
million  per  year. 

Like  California's  ET?.  Blue  Collar  Training  Fund  monies  cannot  be 
used  for  stipends.    Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  are 
contracted  out  through  the  Delaware  Development  Office,  the  other 
75  percent  are  used  by  Delaware's  Private  Industry  Covineil  (PIC) 
to  supplement  its  JTPA  funds,  which  tend  to  be  more  ^estrictiYe. 
Delaware's  first  training  contracts  were  signed  early  this  year. 


The  problem  with  many  of  the  programs  discussed  so  far  is  ^hat, 
however  high  their  placetient/retenticn  rates,  much  of  their 
efforts  merely  rearrange  people  at  the  back  e^d  of  the  Job 
seeking  queue.    Unless  net  new  Jobs  &:re  being  c«*eated  (or  average 
work  hours  reduced)  Job  placement/ training  programs  can  only 
affect  who  gains  access  to  limited  Job  opportiinity •  (Programs 
like  MEEirand  the  01  training  funds  are  lens  prone  to  thi'j 
problem  insofar  as  they  contribute  to  the  economic  development 
process.) 

Yet  despite  two  decades  of  only  limited  success  with  efforts  to 
eliminate  poverty  through  employment  and  training  programs, 
self-employoent  has  never  even  been  taken  seriously  in  this 
country  as  a  realistic  Job  alternative  for  even  a  minority  of  01 
or  welfare  recipients. 

By  comparison,  a  number  of  European  countries  — *  which,  like  us, 
are  confronting  high  welfare  costs,  a  shortage  of  Jobs,  and  the 
disincentives  and  barriers  to  work  uhich  crop  up  in  social 
"safety  net"  programs  —  have  developed  a  quite  different 
response  to  the  rising  cost  of  high  unemployment.    Realizing  that 
even  years  of  employment  and  training  assistance  come  to  nothing 
if  there  &ri»  simply  no  Jobs  to  be  had,  they  have  redesigned  their 
income  maintenance  systems  ^o  allow  .cuipic^nts  to  use  their 
benefits  to  create  tneir  o,,n  Jobs.    i>:nce  1979.  over  a  quarter 
million  unemployed  Europeans  have  done  so. 

Thu  first  and  mot:,  extensive  use  of  transfer  payments  *  s  a  form 
of  sell  ^eaployment  capital  is  France's  Chomeur  Createur )  program, 
introduced  on  an  experxa^r^'al  basis  in  1979  and  made  national 
policy  one  year  later.    Today  French  citizens  entitled  to 
unemployment  c<>npensation  or  welfare  can  collect  up  to  40,000  FF 
(around  $4,000)  in  a  lump  sua  *o  ntart  a  business.    This  can 
increase  to  as  much  as  50,000       if  the  entrepreneur  creates  an 
additional  Job  within  six  monthu>.    Program  participants  also 
receive  social  welfare  coverage  (h-^alth,  maternity,  accident, 
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disability,  life  insurance)  while  in  the  program.    Since  its 
initiation,  approximately  175,000  French  citizens  have  opted  for 
the  scheme. 

Enterprises  begun  under  the  program  span  the  range  from  high 
teohnology  nanufacturir.3  to  janitorial  services*.    Evaluations  of 
24,606  businesses  started  during  198!  and  1982  found  that: 
between  60  and  80  percent  of  the  businesses  survived  at  least  on^ 
year  and  that  of  those  entrepreneurs  whose  businesses  closed, 
more  than  half  had  either  found  a  new  job  or  started  a  second 
business.    The  average  lump  sum  benefit  was  equivalent  to  $2,467 
(1982/1983)  with  which  30  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  were  able 
to  leverage  additional  bank  loans.    On  average,  the  participants 
created  two  jobs  each  (their  own  plus  one).    Twenty  percent  had 
no  post- secondary  school  diploma  and  their  average  previous 
duration  of  unemployment  was  7  months.    50.7  percent  of 
recipients  said  they  would  not  have  started  their  business  but 
for  the  program;  an  additional  25.8  percent  doubted  whether 
they  would  have  otherwise.    Remarkably,  over  a  third  of  all 
businesses  formed  in  France  last  year  were  financed  in  part  under 
the  scheme. 

Transfer  Papents  as  Working  Capital; 
The  British  Experience 

Great  Britain's  Enterprise  Allowance  Scheme  (EAS)  takes  a 
different  tack  by  simply  allowing  people  to  continue  rjoeiving 
weekly  benefits  while  they  attempt  their  business  start-up. 
Since  1982,  almost  100,000  people  have  started  up  enterprises 
through  EAS  and  the  scheme  has  subsequently  been  copied  by 
Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  an.'  Sweden. 

The  U.K.'s  program  was  premised  on  the  belief  that  some 
unemployed  people  would  start  their  own  businesses  if  they 
weren't  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  jobless  benefits.  The 
gov  .rnment  also  believed  that  by  virtue  of  the  scheme,  some 
underground  business  activity  would  come  above  ground,  pay  taxes 
and  expand.    The  EAS,  operated  by  the  central  government's 
Manpower  Services  Commission,  pays  "unemployed  entrepreneurs**  a 
uniform  40  Pounds  ($44)  a  week  for  up  to  a  year  to  supplement  the 
receipts  of  their  enterprises  until  they  can  establish 
themselves.    Other  programs  also  provide  access  to  a  wid'*  range 
of  free  business  training  and  counseling  services. 

To  be  eligible,  the  entrepreneur  must  meet  all  the  following 
conditions:  be  receiving  unemployment  or  social  security  (the 
British  equivalent  of  welfare)  benefits;  have  been  unemployed  for 
at  least  13  weeks  before  applying;  have  at  least  1000  Pounds 
available  to  invest  in  the  business  over  the  first  year;  be 
between  I8  and  64  years  old;  and  work  full-time  in  the  business, 
defined  as  at  least  36  hours  per  week. 
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Interested  applicants  flrnt  attend  a  <*soaring**of f**  session »  where 
they  meet  with  Job  counselors,  tax  experts,  accountants  and 
lawyers,  and  are  informed  of  the  risks  and  difficulties  'involved 
in  starting  a  business.    Those  who  want  to  go  on  fill  out  a 
simple  form  with  very  little  red  tape. 

The  scheme  began  in  five  pilot  areas  in  early  1S^82.    One  year 
later,  more  than  ^,000  people  were  participating,  and  the 
government  agreed  to  extend  it  nationwide,  with  a  ceilln$  of 
25,000  entrepreneurs  through  March  1984.    Demand  was  so  high, 
however,  that  the  scheme  was  expanded  again  to  another  50,000 
people  annually  through  March  1985.    Next  year,  67,500  slots  are 
authorized,  although  British  officials  say  demand  may  actually  be 
twice  that  much.    Overall,  about  two  percent  of  Britain's 
eligible  unemployed  have  chosen  the  self-employment  option. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  obtain  definitive  figures  on  the 
national  scheme,  of  the  firms  begun  during  the  GAS  pilot  phase, 
more  than  70  percent  were  still  trading  18  months  after  start-up. 
Early  surveys  of  the  nationwide  program  suggest  each  new 
enterprise  is  creating  an  average  of  1.5  Jobs.    Later  surveys 
suggest  that  survival  and  Job  creation  rates  have  improved  as 
more  adequate  support  systems  have  developed. 

Overall,  about  40  percent  of  the  EAS  participants  say  they  would 
not  have  started  an  enterprise  without  the  scheme;  another  30 
percent  say  they  Mould  not  have  started  one  as  soon;  TO  percent 
said  they  would  probably  have  failed  without  the  EAS  £\ssistance. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  GAS  participants  take  a  cut  in  income  to 
enter  the  scheme.    During  the  first  9  months,  income  levels  of 
participants  are  substantially  below  the  national  average,  but 
exceed  it  after  id  months. 

The  MSG  estimates  the  net;  cost  per  net  now  Job  created  through 
the  scheme  (discounting  for  business  closures,  deadweight  and 
displacement)  is  2,690  Pounds  during  the  first  year.  Additional 
tax  revenues  and  cost  savings  in  the  second  year  reduc9  the  net 
cost  to  665  Pounds;  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  HSC  esi;imates 
the  Exchequer  actually  makes  £oney  through  the  scheme. 

Bringing  It  Home  to  the  U.S. 

It's  rather  interesting  that  a  stereotypically  stodgy  country 
such  as  Great  Britain  should  be  so  far  ahead  of  the 
stereotypically  entrepreneurial  U.S.  in  assuming  that  the 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged  are  capable  of  entrepreneurial 
activity.  Naturally,  self-employment  will  never  be  a  realistic 
option  for  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  unemployed,  and 
should  certainly  not  be  seen  as  a  new  panacea  against  poverty. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  would  bu  foolish  not  to  recognize  that 
latent  entrepreneurial  talent  appears  to  be  distributed  equally 
among  races  and  class  levels,  and  that  entrepreneurial  motivation 
is,  if  anything  more  apt  to  be  found  among  disaffected  segments 
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of  jooiety  than  aaong  the  affluent.    Research  oonsiatently  shows 
that  entrepreneurial  events  are  typically  preoeeded  by  a  long 
history  of  unset  need,  a  reoent  loss  of  job,  or  other  trauaatic 
displacement.    Britain  calls  its  BAS  participants  "entrepreneurs 
of  necessity." 

Still,  a  typical  response  here  to  the  European  example  is  that 
their  workers  are  somehow  "different*  from  ours,  and  that 
therefore  valid  conparisons  cannot  be  made.    It  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  there  is  Just  cause  to  make  this  assertion ^  or 
whether  the  between-the-lincs  comment  is  merely  inadvertantly 
classist,  sexist  or  racist.'  Two  U»S.  initiatives  —  one  actively 
in  progress  and  one  as  yet  a  gleam  in  the  eye  —  may  help  answer 
this  question. 

UI       geed  Capital; 
The  Self-Employment  opportunity  Act  of  1965 

The  Self-Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1985  (H.R.  I69O) 
introduced  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressmen 
Wyden  (D-OR) ,  Gephardt  (D-MO) ,  and  Schumer  (D-KY) ,  would  enable 
recipients  of  unemployment  insurance  in  five  to  ten  demonstration 
states  to  use  their  benefits  to  help  start  up  their  own  business 
ventures. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  diversity  of  experimentation,  the  exact 
design  of  each  state's  program  would  be  left  to  the  participating 
state  government.    Por  example,  the  state  could  give  a  worker  a 
lump  sum  of  his  or  her  anticipated  stream  of  UI  benefits  to  be 
used  a»  business  seed  capital,  a  la  France's  program,  or  could 
simply  permit  the  worker  to  continue  receiving  benefits  during 
part  of  his  or  her  business  start-up  phase  a3  a  form  of  working 
capital,  a  la  Britain's  p.'ogram.    Hybrids  of  the  two  would  also 
be  possible. 

Authorization  for  the  pilot  programs  would  lapse  after  three 
years,  and  would  be  limited  to  five  percent  of  each  of  the 
states'  UI  caseload.    To  determine  the  usefulness  of  the 
approach,  an  evaluation  of  each  pilot  program  is  required  by  the 
leGislation . 

Momentum  for  H.R.  I69O  has  been  steadily  building,  with  32 
co-sponsors  signing  on  as  of  August.    Similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senators  Hart  and 
Rockefeller. 

Self- Employment  for  Low-Income  Women; 
The  Women's  Economic  Development  Crporation 

While  the  thought  of  encoui'aging  UI  recipients  to  consider 
self-employment  is  met  with  heavy  skepticism,  the  same  concept 
applied  to  women  on  welfare  is  met  with  outright  derision. 
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Fortunately,  while  we  hope  someday  to  dhow  that  people  underrate 
the  self-help  capacity  of  dislocated  workers,  we  already  huve 
convincing  evidence  on  low-inooae  women,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Minnesota's  Vomen's  Boon^^faio  Development  Corporation  (VBDCO).  In 
its  first  15  months,  WBDCO-has  helped  157  low«*inoome  women  start 
up  their  own  self-employment  ventures,  with  one  failure  so  far. 

A  private,  non-profit,  WEDCO  assists  its  clients  through 
individual  consulting,  homework  assignments  and  direct  loans  from 
its  seed  capital  fund.    The  women  write  their  own  business  plans, 
loan  proposals,  two  year  cash  flow  projections  and  marketing 
strategies.    Staff  provides  the  overview,  the  questions  and  the 
language  to  give  the  women  the  direction,  encouragement  and 
discipline  to  pursue  their  dreams  of  small  business  ownership.  In 
some  situations,  staff  provide  realistic  alternatives  to  closing 
an  existing  business,  or  relocating  or  redesigning  their  approach 
to  the  business.    Pees  are  charged  based  upon  the  client* s 
income.    Of  916  women  served  so  far,  roughly  half  wer^*  already  in 
business,  while  half  hoped  to  be. 

In  contrast  to  most  people's  preconceptions,  roughly  5Z  percent 
\0f  WEDCO* s  clients  had  previously  been  earning  annual  incomes 
below  $7)000;  75  percent  below  $15^000.    About  20  percent  were  or 
had  recently  been  on  welfare.    Clients'  ages  have  ranged  from  19 
to  72  years.    Previous  educational  attainment  has  ranged 
from  grade  school  through  college. 

An  interesting  lessons  emerging  from  the  experience  of  WEDCO  and 
other  initiatives  such  as  the  Hub  Program  for  Women's  Enterprise 
in  New  York  (see  contact  list)  is  that  the  idea  of  "starting 
one's  own  business"  tends  to  draw  a  vastly  different  connotation 
from  women  than  from  men.    Whereas  men  often  imagine  a  steadily 
growing  enterprise,  with  goals  such  as  X  employees  and  T  sales  by 
such  and  such  year,  women  often  think  in  more  direct  terms  of 
achieving  a  better  balance  between  their  personal  and  economic 
lives.    Understanding  this  difference  is  critical  not  only  to 
one's  choice  of  language       for  example,  "entrepreneur"  has  been 
found  much  -ess  appropriate  than  "self*employment"         but  also 
to  the  consulting  advice  that  is  offered.    WEDCO  has  encountered 
several  cases  where  traditional  economic  development  experts  have 
encouraged  WEDCO  clients  to  take  out  large  bank  loans  for 
expansions,  which,  in  fact,  could  not  be  sustained.    This  advice 
was  based  on  business  assumptions  irrelevant  to  these  women's 
need. 

By  comparison,  a  key  WEDCO  concept  is  the  process  of  "stepping," 
whereby  a  client  works  her  way  through  an  escalating  series  of 
attainable  goals,  starting  with  a  twelve  step  process  for  writing 
her  business  plan  and  two  year  cash  flow  projection,  through  a 
first  (generally  small)  bank  loan  application,  and  only  much 
later  thinking  in  terms  of  larger  loans  or  major  expansions 
and  only  the i  if  that  is  appropriate  to  that  woman's  ultimate 
personal  anc<  economic  goals. 
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In  response  to  the  heartening  suooeaa  of  the  WEDCO  program,  the 
state       Minnesota  has  applied  to  the  federal  covernmeot  for 
waivera  whioh  would  better  enable  women  on  AFDC  to  start  up 
self-employment  ventures  wh-.  ^e  reoeiving.  their  welfare  benefits. 
A  number  of  other  states,  inoludlng  New  York  and  Massaohusetts , 
are  also  eager  to  experiment  with  this  approaoh  and  are  following 
closely  Minnesota's  exchanges  with  the  federal  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services- 

Conclusion 

For  many  years  we  assumed  that  unemployment  could  be  held  by 
macroeoonomic  policies  to  low  "frictional"  levels  and  that, 
therefore,  the  income  maintenance  system  need  only  tide  people 
over  a  short  hiatus  of  Joblessness  until  they  found  new  work. 
The  reality  today  is  that  even  experienced  workers  may  not  be 
able  to  find  new  work  calling  for  their  skills  or  paying  wages 
sufficient  to  support  their  families.    The  programs  discussed 
above  are  representative  of  a  number  of  recent  efforts  to 
integrate  social  insurance  programs  with  more  proactive  measures 
to  address  the  basic  causes  cf  unemplcytont.    Allowing  people  to 
use  their  income  transfers  in  more  creative  ways  is  an  approach 
which,  while  not  well-tested  as  yet,  could  be  the  next  logical 
step  towards  a  social  welfare  policy  that  truly  turns  the  "safety 
net"  into  a  ladder. 
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For  Further  Infomation 


General  Information 

Neriwdther  Jones 
Robert  Frledoan 
Corporation  for  Enterprise 
Development 

1725  K  street,  NW  #li»01 
Washington}  DC  20006 
(202)  293-7963 

Massachusetts*  TEE 


ET  Choices 

Barbara  Burke-Tatum 
Assoc.  Commissioner  for 

Employment  &  Training 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare 
600  Washington  Street  • 
Boston,  HA  02111 


Hew  York's  TEAP 


Lee  Fremont*Smlth 
Transitional  Employment 

Enterprises,  Inc. 
Chadwlok  Building 
184  High  Street 
Boston^  HA  02110 


Hlchael  Dowllng 
Deputy  Commissioner 
NTS  Dept.  of  Social 

Services 
i\0  N.  Pearl  Street 
Albany,  NY  122^3 


The  Six  WIN  Demo  States  Using  Welfare  Grant  Diversion 

Hlchael  Bangser 
James  Healy 
Robert  Ivry 
Manpower  Demonstration 

Research  Corporation 
Three  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 

(The  states  are  Arizona, 
Florida,  Halne,  New  Jersey, 
Texas  a»d  Vermont.) 


Hlnnesota's  MEED 

Joe  Samargla 
Fred  Hatson 

Hlnnesota  Emergency  Employment 

Development  Program 
390  N.  Hobert  Street 
St.  Paul,  HN  53101 


California's  qi 
Training  Fund 

Steve  Duscha 
Director 

Employment  Training  Panel 
800  Capitol  Hall  HIC  64 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 
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Delaware's  Blue  Collar  Training 
Fund 

Bonny  Anderson 

Delaware  Development  Office 

99  Kings  Highway 

P.O.  Box  ^^o 

Dover,  DE  19903 


French  Chomeurs  Createura 
CfED,  or: 


Irene  Brouse 

Monlque  Halpern 

Mission  Promotion  de  l»Emplol 

9  Rue  Georges  Pltard 

75015,  Paris 

FRANCE 


WEDCO 

Kathy  Keeley 

Vlnnlfred  Brown 

Women's  Economic  Development 

Corporation 
Iris  Park  Place  Suite  395 
1885  University  Avenue  West 
St.  Paul,  MN  5510n 


British  Enterprise 
Allowance  Scheme 

CfED,  or 
Roger  Lasko 

Manpower  Services  Comm. 
MSC  Room  E915 
Moorfoot  Sheffield 
United  Kingdom    SI  4PQ 

The  Self ^Employment 
•      opporunity  Act  of  1985 

CfED,  or: 

U.S.  Representative  Ron 
Wyden 

l'*06  Longworth  H.O.B. 
Washington,  DC  20515 
OR 

Senator  Gary  Hart 
237  Russell  S.O«B. 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Hub  Program  for  Women's 
Enterprfse 

Jlng  Lyman 
Sara  Gould 

Hub  Program  for  Women's 

Enterprise 
30  Irving  Place 
New  York,    m  10003 


(The  Hub  Program  for  Women's  Enterprise,  an  arm  of  the 
Corporation  for  Enterprise  Development,  works  primarily  with 
local  women's  organizations  to  cultivate  and  refine  programs 
through  which  women  of  all  ethnicities  and  Income  levels  can 
employ  themselves  and  others.) 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much  all  three  of  you— Mr.  Fried- 
man, especially,  for  summarizing  here— it  saves  our  staff  the  joh. 
Let  me  ask  you  about  the  network  of  which  you  all  seem  to  be  a 
uart  of  I  am  always  interested  and  curious  about  the  schematic. 
How  are  you  set  up?  How  are  you  created?  Who  funds  you?  How  do 
you  work? 

Ms.  GoxTLD.  Well,  my  program,  the  Hub  Pr^iam  for  Women's 
Enterprise,  is  a  program  of  the  Corporation  for  Enterprise  Develop- 
ment, which  is  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation.  The  Hub  Progxam 
itself  is  funded  by  both  public  and  private  sources.  We  anticipate 
funding  from  EDA  and  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  we  have  a  modest  grant  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 
The  mcoority  of  our  funding  to  date  has  come  from  corporations 
and  foundations. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And  what  is  your  annual  budget? 

Ms.  Gould.  Our  annual  budget  is  about  $180,000,  a  signifxcaat 
percentage  of  that  having  been  covered  by  in-kind  contributions. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And  that  is  spent  for  the  most  part  on  staff?  ' 

Ms.  Gould.  Staff  and  we  provide— our  method  is  to  provide  in- 
tensive technical  assistance.  So,  it  is  spent  on  staff,  and  travel,  and 
administration. 

Mr.  WEtss.  Ms.  Keeley. 

Ms.  Keeley.  I  am  100  percent  privately  funded.  I  am  funded  by 
places  like  General  Mills  Corp.  through  their  foundation,  St.  Paul 
companies,  the  McKnight  Foundation,  Northwest  Dairy  Foimda- 
tion,  a  whole  lon^  list,  so  I  have  no  Government  funding  of  any 
kind.  And  my  initial  funding  through  foundations  and  corporations 
was  I  had  an  idea,  I  thou^t  it  could  work,  and  they  were  willing 
to  stake  that  idea,  they  were  not  at  all  sure  that  it  was  possible, 
and  they  gave  us  3  years  of  funding.  My  annual  budget  is  about 
$210,000.  I  have  a  staff  of  five.  The  money  goes,  obviously  for  staff 
and  training  materials  like  this.  We  provide  intensive  ongoing 
technical  assistance  to  women,  what  we  call  homework  in  doing  ^ 
these  business  plans.  And  once  a  business  is  open,  we  are  available 
as  consultants  to  keep  it  goin^. 

And  the  network— I  was  sitting  in  Miimesote  minding  my  own 
business,  trying  to  just  get  all  these  businesses  started,  and  some 
women  economically  self-sufficient,  and  these  people,  I  think,  found 
me  as  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  theory  they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Friedman.  We're  also  primarily  privately  funded  through 
foundations  and  individuals.  We  do  get  some  government  contracts, 
mostly  at  the  State  level. 

I  guess  there's  more  and  more  activity  in  this  area.  My  sense  is 
that  to  the  extent  it's  coordinated  or  parallel,  it  is  because  you 
have  Dragmatic  problem  solvers  forced  to  go  the  same  direction. 
You  htok  at  self-employment  and  job  creation  because  too  often  the 
ceiling  you  hit  against  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  jobs  at  the  end 
of  the  training  or  when  the  severance  pay  or  income/ maintenance 
benefite  expire. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Are  you  all  relatively  new?  How  far  back  do  orgahiza- 
tioM  such  as  yours  go?  Has  the  research  ever— are  you  first  in  the 
field?  Were  there  people  who-  

Mr.  Friedman.  We^re  about  6V2  years  old,  Tm  just  completmg 
work  on  a  book  called  "The  Safety  Net  as  Ladder,^  looking  at  the 
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various  uses  of  transfer  payments  to  support  and  encourage  train- 
ing, employment,  and  job  creation. 

Every  program  that  I  talk  about,  wit')  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
been  created  within  the  last  6  years,  a  mostly  at  the  community. 
State,  or  local  level. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Gould's  organization  is  an  affiliate  or  a  subsidi- 
-^7  of  yours.  How  many  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  do  you  have? 

Mr.  RuEDMAN.  Well,  not  as  many  as  we  would  like.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Keeley.  Now,  I  should  add  that  with  the  publicity  that  my 
group  has  received  through  a  Neil  Pierce  article,  through  a  USA 
Todav  article,  weVe  had  requests  for  replications  from  39  States. 
Mostly  from  Governor's  offices,  welfare  departments,  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

Mr.  Friedman.  If  I  could  just  add  one  other  thing. 

I  find  the  same  phenomenon  occurring  in  Europe,  in  very  differ- 
ent cultures.  Although  Fd  been  looking  at  the  possible  uses  of 
mcome  maintenance  for  job  creation  and  self-employment  efforts,  I 
didn  t  even  know  about  the  British  and  French  programs  until  1% 
years  ago. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  all  the  developed  countries  are  facing  simi- 
lar problems,  and  are  problem-solving  their  way  out. 

Local  communities  are  saying  even  when  the  recovery  comes, 
there  are  not  going  to  be  jobs  for  us  imless  we  create  them  for  our- 
selves, and  so  what  you  get  is  independent  and  parallel  innovation. 
One  of  the  roles  we  try  and  play  is  to  spread  mformation  around 
aiid  thereby  speed  the  flow  of  information  and  the  maturation  of 
the  techniques. 

Ms.  Keeley.  In  the  international—just  Sara  and  I  and  some 
others  heie  were  part  of  a  meeting  at  the  OECD  m  Paris  about  a 
naonth  ago  with  women  from  18  countries  coming  tc^ether  to  talk 
about  self-employment  and  small  businesses. 

But,  1  think  as  feminists  and  as  women  we're  clearly  articulating 
a  policy  that  says  we're  poor  because  of  discrimination  and  we're 
poor  because  we  have  kids.  There  aren't  a  lot  of  ways  out  of  those 
kinds  of  issues  right  now,  and  self-employment  is  a  way.  We  can 
start  our  own  business  and  it'r  not  the  same  kind  of  discrimination. 

We  can  have  some  control  over  generating  our  own  incomes.  We 
can  put  child  care  in  our  business  plans  as  a  line  item  expense,  and 
we  do  that. 

And,  at  the  international  meetings  there  was  definitely  a  feeling 
that  there  is  a  movement  just  starting  of  women  saying  this  is 
something  that  gives  us  a  way  out,  various  kinds  of  women  at  all 
economtic  levels,  because  it  addresses  some  of  the  issues  we  can't 
find  other  ways  to  address. 

Ms.  Gould.  Also,  in  terms  of  the  network,  the  Hub  Pr<«ram  and 
CFED  are  sponsoring  in  September  a  meeting  at  the  Wmgspread 
facility  m  Wisconsin  for  practitioners  in  this  area  of  women's  self- 
employment  and  particularly  practitioners  that  concentrate  on  low- 
mcome  women  and  minorify  women,  and  there  will  be  about  40 
people  at  that,  mostly  practitioners,  some  fUndex^s,  and  somfe  Gov- 
ernment representatives. 

The  German  Marshall  Fund  is  making  possible  the  participation 
of  five  Western  European  women  at  that  meeting.  So,  we  are  ex- 
pectmg  that  that  meeting  will  go  a  long  way  toward  strengthening 
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the  network  that  already  exists.  We  will  be  putting  out  a  report  on 
that  meeting  in  coniunction  with  Women  and  Foundations  Corpo- 
rate Philanthropy  which  will  broaden  the  network  even  further. 

But,  it's  been  my  experience,  having  worked  in  this  field  now  for 
ahnost  4  years— particularly  women's  enterprise  development— 
that  the  network  is  much  larger  than  anyone  realizes.  We — I 
know  Kathy  is  contacted  often.  She's  already  told  you  how  many 
times.  We  also  are  contacted  on  a  weekly  basis  by  people  firom  aU 
over  the  country. 

Sometimes  it  s  welfare  departments,  particularly  people  within 
welfare  departments  who  are  anxious  to  run  some  kmd  of  demon- 
stration program  and  need  to  know  what  kind  of  waiver  they 
might  need  to  do  that. 

Sometimes  it's  a  grassroots  women's  organization  that  wants  to 
start  up  a  program. 

But,  the  groundswell  of  interest  I  think  is  very  real. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Do  you  have  a  profile  of  the  woman  who  comes  to  you 
or  whom  you  find  for  self-employment? 

Ms.  Kmxey.  Other  than— the  only  profile  we  can  really  identify 
is  a  creative  survivor. 

The  age  range  has  been  19  to  72.  The  family  income  is  like  52 
percent  under  $7,000,  family  income.  There  isn't— there's  a  mix- 
education  is  from  2  years  of  high  school  up  to  college  graduate. 

It  is  just  the  spread.  We  haven't  been  able  to  ident^,  other  than 
this  creative  survivor  who  has  an  idea,  an  idea  that  she  carries 
with  a  passion  usually  that  she  wants  to  take  and  develop  into  this 
income  for  herself  to  pay  bills. 

And,  those  are  the  words  that  she  used  to  us  all  the  time. 

They  do  come  to  us,  though— but  they  do  come— sometimes  two 
or  three  ideas,  but  they  do  come  with  an  idea  of  pomething  tiiat 
people  have  said,  "You  ought  to  make  that  into  some  money  for 
yourself.  That  might  be  a  business."  And  then  we're  the  testing 
ground  for  that. 

Mr.  Weiss.  And  do  you  find,  or  are  you  finding  that  there  is  more 
receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  financial  commimity  as  they  become 
more  familiar  or  do  they  hard  sell  every  time  that  

Ms.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  don't? 

Ms.  Keeley.  It  has— I  think  the  bank  would  be  surprised  to  find 
out  they've  done  65  loans,  and  they  just  received  an  award  fi-om 
the  chamber  of  commerce  for  this  program,  so  they're  getting  a 
good  deal  of  press  also. 

We  have  now  been  assigned— we  had  one  bank,  and  we've  been 
assigned  four  to  work  with  the  program. 

We  have  other  banks  in  the  community  now  calling  us  because 
what  they  hear  is  that  the  women  come  prepared— better  prepared 
than  most  small  business  people.  The  loans  are  repaid  and  are  cur- 
rent, and  that  we  n^otiate.  We  come  up  with  what's  called  cre- 
ative collateral. 

The  women  don't  have  houses  or  cars  of  any  of  those  sorts  of 
things,  but  thev  negotiate  collateral  of  some  type  with  the  bank 
and  that  puts  them  in  the  light  of  being  what  they  call  more  seri- 
ous business  people. 
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So,  we're  getting  requests  to  participate  in  the  program  now  be- 
cause of  the  publicity  that  it's  gotten  locally.  ♦ 

Mr.  Weiss.  Would  any  of  our  staff  people  who  were  responsible  !  ^ 
for  putting  the  hearing  together  have  any  questions? 

[No  response.]  ^J^i 

Mr.  Weiss.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  all  very,  very  much  for  the  1 

very  exciting  hearing  and  I  hope  we^U  be  hearing  much  mere.  5 

Mr.  Friedman.  Thank  you  very  much.  " : 

Mr.  Weiss.  The  subcommittee  is  now  acijoumed  subject  to  the  Jj 

call  of  the  Chair.  The  hearing  record  will  remain  open  for  the  sub-  ,  5 

mission  of  additional  material.  ] 

[Whereupon,  at  3:15  pm.,  the  subcommittee  adyoumed,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.]  ? 
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July  5,  1985 


Congressman  Ted  Weiss,  Chairman 

House  Sub-Committee  on  Inter  Governiwntal 

Relation  and  Human  Services 

Rayburn  B-372 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Weiss: 

The  State  of  Connecticut  Is  watching  with  special  Interest  the  various  proposals 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  which  would  Impact  our  current  efforts  to  assif* 
AFOC  recipients  to  become  economically  self-sufficient.   During  the  past  two  years 
we  have  carefully  re-examined  the  education  and  employment  services  the  state  pro- 
vides to  AFOC  applicants  and  recipients.   As  a  result  we  have  recently  undertaken 
several  Important  initiatives  designed  to  Improve  the  nature  and  quality  of  programs 
and  services  being  offered. 

First,  In  response  to  the  year  long  work  of  a  special  committee  established  to 
develop  an  employment  preparation  and  placement  plan  for  AFOC  applicants  and 
recipients,  the  state  In  IM  adopted  a  new  WIN  poMcy  and  established  a  three-year 
AFOC  Demonstration  Supported  Work/Grant  Diversion  Program.    Both  of  these  Initiatives 
were  developed  In  response  to  the  special  committee's  assessment  that  It  Is  not 
sufficient  to  simply  eophasize  "quick  placement"  Into  jobs,  track  clients  for  just 
thirty  days,  and  then  use  this  as  a  basis  for  projecting  welfare  savings. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  one-half  of  all  AFDC  recipients  on  our  rolls  do  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma,  and  that  more  than  half  list  blue  collar  jobs  as  their 
usual  occupation.   Without  education  and  training  these  welfare  recipients  have 
little  chance  of  successfully  obtaining  many  of  the  new  non-manufacturing  jobs  being 
created  In  Connecticut. 

Further,  while  many  of  our  clients  do  find  jobs  and  leave  welfare  each  year,  there 
Is  evidence  to  suggest  that  for  many,  exit  from  the  welfare  rolls  is  only  teoporary. 
If  they  leave  for  low-paying  jobs  that  do  not  offer  sufficient  financial  stability 
and  medical  benefits  to  maintain  their  families,  they  soon  find  that  despite  their 
best  efforts,  they  must  re  turn  to  public  assistance.    One  national  study  recently 
found  that  40X  of  those  who  leave  AFDC  live  In  poverty  In  the  years  after,  and  1/3 
return  to  AFDC  within  one  or  two  years.    These  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
employablllty  of  our  clients  have  guided  the  development  of  our  recent  employment 
Initiatives. 


no  B«rtbolomew  Avenue  —  Htrtford.  Connecticut  06106 
An  Equal  Opportunity  /  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
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The  tate's  new  KIN  policy  emphasizes  preparation  for  jobs  that  will  lead  to 
econc      self-sufficiency  and  penaanent  independence  from  public  assistance,  it 
requires  us  to  encourage  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients  to  voluntarily  participate 
in  education,  training,  and  employment;  to  inform  there  of  the  education  and  tra'ning 
opportunities  available;  and  to  improve  information  on  the  WIN  program.    In  response, 
we  are  developing  a  case  management  system  for  monitoring  clients'  progress  in  the 
WIN  program,  providing  follow-up  after  placement,  od  tracking  their  progress  for  up 
to  one  year  after  they  enter  employment.   He  are  also  contemplating  additional 
organizational  changes  in  the  state's  WIN  program  to  facilitate  the  new  policy. 

In  addition  to  appropriating  funds  to  continue  current  WIN  program  activities,  the 
sta*^e  recently  approprioted  $1.2  million  directly  to  work  and  training  programs  for 
AFDC  recipients.   These  new  programs,  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Income 
Maintenance,  include:    the  Supported  Work/ Grant  Diversion  Program,  a  statewide  Job 
Search  Assistance  Program  targeted  to  Unemployed  Parents,  and  a  voluntary  employment 
program  for  long-term  AFDC  recipients. 

We  believe  that  the  changes  we  have  put  in  place  will  dramatically  improve  the  way 
the  state  delivers  employment  and  training  services  to  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients. 
More  importantly,  we  believe  our  initiatives  will  result  in  long-lasting  improvements 
in  the  lives  of  the  families  we  assist  -  and  in  significant    social  and  cost  benefits 
to  our  State. 

I  urge  your  continued  support  of  federal  programs  and  policies  that  will  allow  us  to 
build  on  what  we  have  learned  and  accomplished  in  recent  years. 


Sincerely, 


Stephen  B.  Heintz 
Commissioner 


SBH.rtr 
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July  8,  1985 


Hon.  Ted  Weiss 
Korober  of  Congress 
252  7th  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

Dear  Ted: 

Z  am  writing  co  congratulate  you  on  holding  hearings  on 
Women  in  Poverty. 

Unfortunately,  Z  cannot  attend  either  July  9th  or  10th. 
However,  Z  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  two  studies  done 
by  ray  office  on  the  topic  The  Feroinization  of  Poverty;    An  Analysis 
of  Poor  Vtomen  in  New  York  City;  and  The  wonufn'g  Econonic  Eouity  Act 
tor  New  York  City?  each  was  compiled  over  a  year's  tine  and  each 
outlines  the  economic  problems  and  possible  city  budget  remedies 
for  low-income  women,  particularly  in  New  York  City.    Z  hope  the 
information  is  helpful. 

Z  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  any  report  that  results  from 
the  hearings. 

As  always,  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


HWMtsp 
cc:    Lucy  Gorham 

Zntorgovernmcntal  Rel.  and  Human 
Resources  Subcomm. 

U.S.  Congress 

Rayburn  House  B372  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 


RUTH  W.  MESSZNGER 
Council  Member 
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ACXNOtlLEOGEIUHTS 


This  pcoj«ct  is  a  conpilatlon  of  th«  week  and  thoughts  of  many 
psopls  who  havt  bt«n  yocking  on  thtst  issuss  for  quiet  soat  tima. 
Without  thtic  advics,  analysts,  support,  ctcoaatndations  and 
tditocial  assistancs,  this  docuffitnt  would  navsr  hava  coma  to 

fruition* 

For  support,  advica,  and  har  prior  report,  "Tha  ftainiiation  of 
Povtrtyt    An  Analysis  of  Poor  Woaan  ^.n  Nsv  York  City*,  wa  thank  Kartn 
Batchaf.    For  tina,  diraction  and  idaas,  wa  thank  Mary  silan  Boyd, 
Gilasn  Bayas,  Audray  Hutchinson,  Alica  Radosh,  Ruth  Sidal,  Ron 
Solovay  and  Tin  Shaahan.    Also  for  idaas,  wa  want  to  thank  Vic  Bach, 
Diant  Baajohn,  Charlotta  Ballamy,  Alison  Btrnstain,  David  Basada, 
Pattc  Blodgatt,  Gala  Bravtr,  Bonnia  Browar,  Cynthia  Chartos, 
Janniffac  Daly,  John  DaVaaux,  Frad  Griasbach,  Bavarly  Gross,  tiinda 
Wolf  Jonas,  Nancy  Kolbin,  Jacob  Landars,  Hilda  Larriar,  Elian 
Lippaan,  Richard  HcGahay,  Laora  Kagiar,  Elsanor  Marshall,  Ann  Nalson, 
Lisa  Nawall,  Anna  Padilla,  Carolyn  Paabody,  Jan  Patarson,  Sylvia 
Pirani,  Hslan  Rsaick,  Rogar  Sanjak,  TiXly  Shustar,  Barbara  Simon, 
Rhonda  Smith,  Sandy  Sokolar,  Robarta  Spohn,  Fran  Sullivan,  Karran 
Thoaas,  Gary  Valdas,  Ginny  Vida^  Judy  waaslar,  Bryan  Wilson  and  tha 
City  Council's  Comaittaa  on  tha  Status  of  Woman,  chalrad  by  Hiriaa 
Friadlandar* 

Each  of  thasa  individuals  halpad  us  tcamandously,  although,  of 
coursa,  tha  opinions  axprassad  anu  tha    inclusions  caachad  ara  solaly 
tha  rasponsibility  of  our  offica* 


For  additional  copias  of  this  publication  writs  tot 

Council  Kanbar  Ruth  W.  Massingar,  City  Hall,  Haw  York,  n.Y.  10007. 
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th«c«  im  9cotfitt9  e«iM«  for  Ai«ra  «t  th«  naiNatt  of  iomn  and 
cMldtM  14  tim  Ottit«d  tUtM  vbo  act  f«liiA9  b«Io«  tte  povtcty 
lisf*    In  ttm  iMt  ftv  yMcsr  tbia  *fasittis«tioo  o<  povtcty*  has 
baeoc«  «  MtiOAU  soeiu  ooac«ca» 

Jact  in  Maw  rotk  City  aloaa,  bttwrn  mf  tod  X97f #  f«MX«*h««d«d 
bouatteXds  lUiam  b«Io«  tiM  pottcty  iiA«  iaoc«M«d  by  7a%,V<>^««^ 
40%  of  cbUdfM  la  Htv  rock  City  «c«  now  living  la  porocty.^  Tho 
City*s  poor  popoX«tioa  laocoaslagiy  coaslsts  of  vomm  and  cbildcoa.* 

Tb«  tbtM  «coaps  of  vom  aost  «ff«otod  by  pov«cty  «c«  foMlo 
boads  of  hoasaboldr  tooaaao  aotbtrs  and  aldacly  voMa,  tbait 
pcoblaas  aca  gctva  and  will  gat  vocja  bacaoaa  of  thm  continoad 
asaauXts  on  soolaX  aasTleas  by  tba  Magaa  Adalalatratloa. 

^  Sinca  1980,  tba  onitad  statas  aiXitacy  badgat  baa  claaa  52%  abora 
Inflation  wbiXa  pcogcaas  foe  pooc  paopXa  hava  baan  cut  38%  avan  aftac 
taking  Inflation  Into  account.^  \4ith  vosaa  nationaXly  making  up 
60%  of  social  aacTica  caclplanta,  «€%  of  fadacally  subsldlxad  housing 
tanants,  and  80%  of  ATOC  caclplaats,  vo«aa»  cblldcao  and  sanlocs  baac 
tba  lacgaat  bucdaa  of  radacaX  doaastle  cutbacks. 

OltlaataXyr  if  wa  hops  to  being  lacga  noabacs  of  woman  out  of 
povacty^  wa  will  bava  to  castoca  fadacal  funding  of  basic 
aducatlonalr  social  and  aaployaant  sacvlcas.    Bovawac^  wa  cannot  wait 
foe  a  tucnacQund  In  fadacal  policy  bafoca  wa  taka  action  at  tha  local 
laval,  not  can  wa  contlnaa  simply  to  docunant  tha  dlaanaions  of 
woman's  lopowadshaant  In  this  Clty» 

Wa  must  mova  now  bayond  dascclptlon  to  action.    Tha  'Woman's 
economic  Equity  Act  of  Maw  Tock  City*  doas  this.    Xt  Idantlf las 
laglslatlva  and  budgatacy  caeommandatlons  in  nina  kay  acaas  daslgnad 
to  halt  and  cavacsa  tha  tcand  of  woman  and  cbildcan  In  Naw  rock  City 
falling  balow  tha  povacty  Una.   Tha  nina  action  acaas  acat  pay 
aqulty,  child  caca,  aducatlon,  tcalnlng^  aaploymantr  housing,  ATOC, 
matacnaX  and  child  baaXtb  caca,  and  aff Icmativa  action,  with  spaoiaX 
attantlon  glvan  to  taaas  and  tha  aldacly. 

In  ocdac  to  addcaas  thaaa  4suas  fully,  actions  aca  naadad  at  all 
lavala  of  govacnmant  and  In  tha  pclvata  sactoc.    Tba  cacomaandations 


For  a  tbocougb  look  at  how  faaala  povacty  baa  affactad  Haw  rock 
City  saa  *Tha  faalnlsatlon  of  Povactyt    An  Analysis  of  Pooc  woman 
in  Haw  rock  City*  by  xacan  Satcbac,  Juna  1984  (Offlca  of  Council 
Hambac  Ruth  Kasslngac)' 
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b«c«  «t«  ptiaatily  Cit7-foettfl«A  bat  iocIud«  som  d«sicabl«  8t«tt 
«ctlotui» 

rtm  iqaitf  Aot  is  not  co^t«h«i»lT«.    it  dots  not  •ttwipt  to 
•dmH  to  tte  ittll  can9«  of  sconosio  ntiids  of  til  Mtw  rock  City 
woBMi.    In  pictlcttiacf  and  wltH  csgcttf  v«  b«T«  not  dlycusitd  tb« 
sp«ci«l  n««ds  of  displACSd  boMMHscSf  Ittbiaas^  disabl«d  wossnr  tb« 
boMbooad,  b«tt«c«d  voMOf  ctfugM  voMnr  tb«  boMltss  oc  Asian 
WOMB.    lovsvsrr  «Itbo99b  tbsss  groups  «c«  not  ssntiontd 
•psclf  icslly,  tbsy  will  btasf  it  f  coa  snj  posit sctioc  on  ouc 
t  ^osMadstlons  • 

Tbsts  is  no  slngXs  factor  causing  fasala  povscty  and  bsnca  tbaca 
can  ba  no  singis  solution  to  it*    Tbaca  aca  a  noabac  o2  contcibutocy 
factors  ranging  f ros  ebangas  in  tba  faaily  structura  to  soeiaX 
disctiaination  to  inaquitabla  pansion  systaas.    Tba  tbraa  whicb  ara 
moMt  critical  ara  occupational  sax  sagragatiOHf  waga  inaquity^  and 
tba  lack  of  aafOf  affordabla  cbild  cara.    If  tbasa  vara  adaquataly 
addraaaadf  tba  uniqua  problaa  of  womu'm  povarty  would  Urgaly 
diaippaar. 

Tba  WOBan*s  Equity  Act  insists  tbat  f«uls  povarty  ba  lookad  at 
coaprabansivaly.    Witbout  an  adaqoata  incoaaf  woaan  will  not  ba  abia 
to  afforA  dacant  bousing,   witbout  cbild  caraf  nany  aotbars  witb 
pca-icbool  aga  cbildran  will  not  ba  abla  to  saak  aaployaant.  And 
witbout  prograas  to  upgrada  skills  for  a  cbanging  labor  oarKat# 
aaployaant  af forts  will  ba  futila* 

Wa  yluo  urga  tbat  spacial  attantion  ba  givan  to  tba  alaraing  rato 
of  nav^cty  aaong  black  and  Hispanic  woaan.    in  Haw  rork#  3i.8%  of 
.>iack  paopla  and  44.9%  of  Hispanic  paopla  liva  in  po7cr^.  for 
tba  woaan  in  tbis  situation  many  aaasucas  ara  nacdad,  pcobably 
including  actions  whicb  addrass  tba  gross  discrapancy  in  amploymant 
batwaan  whita  and  ainority  aan. 

Tha  woman's  Equity  Act  is  saparatad  into  tbraa  acaas  foe  aacb  of 
its  nina  sactions. 

0  Tha  Act  dascribas  the  Kav  York  City  problem,    whaca  appro- 
priatSf  to  giva  tba  problaa  parspactlva#  raferanca  may  ba  oada 
to  its  national  diaansions. 

0  Tba  Act  outlioas  action  baing  t&kan  at  tba  stata  tnd  local 


0  Tba  Act  aakas  abort  and  long  tara  lagislativa  and  budgotary 
racoaaandations  tbat  will  halp  raversa  tba  tcand  ot  woaan  and 
cbildran  living  balow  tha  povarty  lina* 


lavaX. 
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X.  pa;  sQomr 


THRJSB  WATS  TO  OBTAIR  PAT  EQOITTt 

o  Through  colltctivt  bAcgalning. 

o  Through  court  litlg&tion  whace  oaployotts  f il*  a  suit  agiinst 
tbtic  saploysc. 

o  By  907«riui«nt  initiating  its  own  study  and  th«n  inplamonting 
tht  cindlngs#  as  is  cucrsntly  baing  dona  in  uom  Angalas. 


ACTIOH  TAXXM  SO  PAA  IH  HStf  TOSSt 

0  ffa  tpplaud  tha  Cuoao  Adainistcation  foe  appcopriating  $$00,000 
to  do  a  pay  aguity  study  foe  tha  Stata  o£  Haw  Yock 
inTOstigating  both  sax-basad  waga  discciaination  ind  caca 
discclaioatioa.    This  study  is  dua  to  ba  calaasad  vithin  a  £av 


0  Ka  coaatQd  national  AJPSCXI  foe  cbaapion&ng  the  fight  foe  pay 
•qoity  nation<^ida  and  scppocting  tha  only  kow  Tock  City  pay 
aqaity  couct  suit. 

0  SCO  daploca  th«  position  of  tha  loch  Adainistcatlon  which 
oppossa  pay  aguity  on  th«  gcounda  that  it  doas  not  fit  vith 


aontha* 
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•OM«b«t#  but  «  stcious  pcoblM  of  v«9«  discciaination  ctuins 
and  will  not  bt  ctsoIv«d  without  Adainistcation  support  foe  pay 
•quity. 


RECOmUllDATZOllSt 

1.  wa  ucga  iaoMdiata  action  on  tha  two  adoptad  City  Council 
casolutions  (Pciadlandac#  Gcaitxac)  calling  on  tha  Mayor  to 
initiata  a  coapacabla  worth  study*  foe  thasa  caasonst 


0  tha  City  will  sava  tha  azpansa  of  litigation  astimatad  in 
tha  Washington  Stata  caaa  to  ba  closa  to  91  aillion; 

0  tha  Govacnaant  has  aoca  control  ovac  tha  systaa  and  can 
ascapa  costly  court  dacisions  or  nagativa  prass  attantioni 

0  tha  cost  to  tha  Stata  of  Minnasota  of  implamanting  pay 
aquity  for  stata  workar?  is  1/4  of  1%  of  tha  stata  budgat 
for  thraa  yaars; 

0  govarnmant  should  taica  rasponsibiXity  Cor  corracting 
discrimination^  sattlng  an  exampla  tot  tha  privata  aactor 
to  follow. 


COSTt  $750,000 
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child  QMf  im  m  pciaary  nt«d  for  two  of  th«  thrt«  groups  aott 
asf  Mt«4  bf  f  twa^  poir«ctT^t««ttA9*  aothtcs  «ad  f  •mal«  •Inqlm  htads 
of  boossbold* 

BACXGBOm  Of  nS  ^iOftLfiNt 

®  <^?^««i«n  on  ClvU  Rights  citts  ths  Isck  of 

SziiS  ?!  !kIV^??J*^2'  ^*         tconoBie  status  of 

?«?!24^J«^if.2"i!*J  ns«d  «ock  «cs 

focctfl  to  stay  at  hOM  oc  go  oa  ATOC  bseauss  thscs  is  no 
sdtqusts  pcovlsioa  foe  child  cats." 

®  «I5?ii2*LS*"!2I/f?*'^??.^*  ^-^  ■illioo  Mca.woMa  would  ha 
working  foe  wagas  if  child  caca  was  availabla,"^* 

®  !l25^I!!f  with  pca-achool  childcan  coapclsa  tha  faataat  gcowiag 
aagaant  of  tha  l^t  focca.    451  of  aothacs  with  rhildrsn  undsr 
9XZ  aca  vocKing* 

0  •Nationally  ll  million  childcan  undoc  tha  aga  of  13  hava  no 
caca  whila  thaic  pacanta  aca  working.''^* 

IQ  M8M  york  City 

0  By  1980,  396,536  woaan  with  childcan  undec  tha  aga  of.lS  waca 
in  tha  laboc  focca,  an  inccaata  of  28.9%  in  10  yaaca.^^ 

0  According  to  ona  study  (publishad  in  1983),  19%  of  all  familiaa 
in  tha  City  who  loak  day  caca  aacvicas  in  1982  la^t  thaic 
childcan  unattandad  foe  all  oc  pact  of  tha  day.  ^ 

0  Joh  Tcaining  and  Pactaacahip  Act  pcovidacs  citad  child  caca 
availability  as  tha  soat  ccltical  pcohlaa  young  woaan  with 
childcan  faoa  whaa  thay  a««k  to  antac  and  coaplata  job  tcaining 
progcajM.*' 

0  In  1982,  tha  City's  potantial  day  caca  population  conaiatad  of 
1.2  slllion  childcan  aga  12  and  undac  (287^000  infants,  260,000 
pca*8choolaca,  and  720,000  ages  6  to  12).^^ 

0  In  1982,  tha  Aganoy  foe  child  OaraXopaant  aatiaatad  that 
331,000  childcan  qua    fiad  foe  publie  day  caca  of  whoa  179,000 
caaa  fcoa  aingla  paca^t  faailias.*' 

0  In  19822tha  aotiva  day  caca  population  sarvad  hy  ACD  was 
42,000**^ 
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0  XQ  tte  ewm  of  that         123,090  tdditionU  cbildc«a 
oatUtiaA  tb«  day^caca  aligibility  foidalinaa  ban  could  not 
racaiva  carricaa*"^ 

0  Cocraatir  ACO  aaats  11%  of  ita  aatiaatad  natd. 


TBJtU  S001CB8  or  DAT  CAKt  IH  NTCt 

0  ifav  Toca  City  Board  of  sdueatlon*«'foc  taan  aotbaca 

0  Hav  Toca  City  Agancy  foe  Child  oaralopMnt^foc  low  incoM 
pacanta  who  ara  wocain9#  in  achooX#  oc  in  tcainingf  and 
faailiaa  with  aptcial  naada 

0  indapandant  voluntary  and  pcopciatary  pcovidars 


MAJOR  SOORCSS  Of  raNDSt 

0  padacal  Social  sacvicaa  Block  Grant 

0  Fadacal  Tit la  IVA  and  IVC  Social  sacucity  Act 

0  Statt  oMitcbing  and  City  lavy  fund  a 

0  Pacanta*  faaa 


GOVERNMENT  ACTION  T/JCEH  SO  FARx 

0  wa  aciinowltdga  Hayoc  Koch's  willingnaaa  to  covac  $S.$  million 
of  tha  $14  aillion  loat  to  Fadacal  cutbacka  in  1981. 

0  wa  applaud  Govacnot  Cuomo  and  tba  Stata  Ltgialatuca  foe 

ptnviding  $8  million  foe  day  caea  and  $2»5  million  foe 
CONT/SCNT  campua  day  caea  in  tha  198S-86  budgat. 


RBCOHMEKOATIONSx 

oue  goal  la  univaeaal  day  caea  saeving  infanta  r  toddlaea  and  3-5 
yaae  olda,  and  peoviding  aftae  achool  caea  foe  6-*12  yaae  olda.  Foe 
now,  woelcing  incraaantallyr  wa  peopoeat 

1.  Doubling  tba  $6  million  allotttd  in  tha  1985-86  Stata  budgat 
foe  tha  woelcing  paeanta  Act  which  pcovidaa  a  funding  ateaaa  to 
subaidiza  child  day  caea  aacYicaa  foe  pft^sehool  and  achool 
aga  childean  of  low  and  modaat  incoM  woeliing  paeanta* 


COSTt  $6  million 
(local  ahaea  10%) 
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2.  UUtolUlOav  «  '4rooeh«r  sfstw  to  b«       op  viUeft  wosld  p«tait 
child 

3.  Ispudiaf  iafaat  dey  C4c«  ••nrictt  tluou^H  pcorisioit  of  «  tax 
•obaidf  aad  thtoMH  pcof  isioa  of  ttolmical  MSistaac*  to 
iafaat  e«t«  pcovidoc*  for  tcaioia^  and  coctification* 

4*  PcoTldin9  an  aftoc  setool  pcogcui  for  childcM  3  to  12  yoaes 
old  fco«  3*4  9»m»  NoadAj  thcougH  Pcidaj  for  at  X«Mt  Sopttaboc 
to  Jtu€*   v«  sappoct  tho  pl«a  oatli&od  by  tho  Cooncil 
Pcosldwt's  TasH  Poce«  that  tmcgots  lO  school  distcicts  foe  PT 
198C#  II  foe  FT  1917  and  11  for  FT  iftlr  Dttttiao  a  city-vido 
pcogcaa  into  tffaot  io  3  yoacs. 

COSTt    910*4  aillioa 
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XXX.  BDOCASIOW/mxnSQ/DlfLOTIlim 

Th«  ktv  DcoblM  that  womo  f«c«  vitb  regard  to  •aployvtat  «c« 
job  •▼•ilabiiity,  v«9«  int<ialtyr  «  lack  of  «ffocd«bl«  child 

c«c«  tod  Its  s«9r«9«tiPB  la  th«  workpl«c«,    Th«  ifo«#a'«  Iqulty  Act 
hAS  alctady  «ddc«M«d  tvo  of  th«s«  issMSr  «ad  vilX  b«9in  to  «ddc«ts 
th«  oUmcs  in  this  ••otioo. 

A  ujocity  of  th«  City's  popolatioa  is  bl«ck  and  Hispanic.  Tha 
woasa  in  thaaa  coanwitias  sost  cops  not  only  vith  thais  own 
aapXoyaaat  probXaas  but  vith  tha  vary  high  rata  of  ainocity  nala 
unaaploysaat  vhichr  in  vacioas  vaysr  aaacacbatas  tha  faainisation  of 
poTacty.    In  vocking  oa  this  sactionr  thacafoca#  va  taha  ths  libacty 
of  including  blach  and  Hispanic  san  in  both  our  dascciption  of  tha 
pcoblas  and  in  out  raeoaaandations  foe  action. 

Thaca  is  a  growing  pcoblas  in  Nav  rock  vith  stcuctuctJ^ 
unaaployaant.  it  btgins  with  an  inadaguata  public  school  systaa  that 
is  not  rataining  anough  of  its  studants  and  is  failing  to  aducata  and 
train  thas  to  antac  tha  job  naclcat.  Tha  pcoblaa  is  cospoundad  by  tha 
daacth  of  litaracy  and  job  training  pcogcaaa  foe  thosa  young  paopla 
and  adults  not  in  school;  tha  casult  is  o2tan  structural  unamplcyaant 
for  nan  and  wonan  or  pink  collar  ghatto  jobs  for  woman. 

BACKGROOND  OF  TBS  PROBLEMS 

0  voa'^n  maka  up  97%  of  all  sacratariasr  98%  of  all  cleaning 
sarvica  workarsr  90%  of  clarical  workarsr  85%  of  eleraantary 
school  taachars  and  82%  of  librarians* 

0  Most  work  availabla  to  woman  has  bean  in  tha  growing  *pink 
collar  ghetto"— that  of  fast  foodSf  retail  sales #  and  business 
services* 


•On: 
year 


y  ^^5  par  cent  of  working  women  earn  over  $23^000  a 


0  "Current 
sectors  tend 


job  training  programs  in  both  tha  private  ag^  public 
end  to  perpetuate  women's  job  segregation*" 

0  wcmen.  rarely  cose  upon  the  combination  ot  quaXity  job  training r 
career  counseling  and  child  care  that  can  help  nhea  reach  long 
tera  econoaic  security.    If  such  prograsa  do  exist  they  are 
either  poorly  funded  ot  teaporacy* 

0  "So  long  as  woaan  are  segregated  into  jobs  that  do  not  provide 
a  living  wage,  even  quality  education  and  job  training 
unfortunately  will  not  be  enough  to  raise  women's  incomes." 
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Tn  WW  Ya^ir  l^<l>y 

o  fbm  dro^  o«%  c«t«  in  pttbXio  bigli  lehopls  is  40%,  bights  £o? 

0  Nor*  tluui  1/3  of  Mfir  Tork  City's  biiH  sobool  studMits  «c« 
chconioslly  abSMt* 

o  •Thm  oMblBSd  coat  o«  M«cal,  st«t«^  «ii4  loeia  coattibatioaa 
tot  vslf Ar«  btasf its  «n4  iMiesid  foe  aaMpioyod  youths  in  ths 
Si^J  ^J^i^  i**         •^^^  •Uliott....Olrm  costs  to  tho  City 
of  ^sw  rorfc  of  ociMS  cofMitto4  by  1«-2I  yosr  old«>  including 
n?^    ??i'lS5"**  ^?  '•ii?*'  Cortoctioos  and  fcobstioa  tad  tho 
0^  Ottic^,  totslXod  I2VS  aillioft  ia  Wi2.... 

•I'ia*"!!?^*^'?^®  ^®  y*!'  ^®  tho  City  would  goia 

IU4,000  ia  incoM  and  sslrs  tssco.*^^ 

0  It:  I9t3<*»t4,  ia  Mow  lock  City's  Voc«tioool/Ttchii«osl  high 
schools  foMlo  stodsats  coapcisod  &d.9%  of  cosaotology  tnd 

2'  fsshioa/iatsctor  dssiga  vhUo  aslo  stadsats  coapcistd 
100%  of  voldin9,3{S.3%  of  tato  aochsaios  sad  9f.3%  of  pluabing 
and  pipsfittlng. 

o  Huch  of  tho  school  oquipttsat  ussd  foe  tcsining  studsnts  tot  tho 
work  focco  is  insdtqusts  duo  to  obsolsscsncs*  discspsic  oc  tho 
siapls  ftet  that  it  has  not  bosn  instslltd.^' 

0  Ths  Nsv  York  City  Privsto  industry  Council  has  rsportod  that  49 
out  of  50  applicants  cannot  qualify  for  t40  Podoral  Job 
Training  and  Partnership  Prograa  btcauss  of  tho  applicants*  low 
•ducstionsl  skills*    As  a  gsnstal  ruls,  piC  sstiastss  sa 
individual '9  actual  lovsl  of  sducatic^  by  dividing  tho  grado 
tho  individual  has  coaplstsd  in  half i  it  an  individual  has 
coaplstsd  loth  grado,  this  usually  indicatss  a  aath  and  rssding 
Isvol  of  geads  S. 

0  In  ths  City,  thoro  aro  l.i^  zlllloa  adults  and  oldsr  youth  vho 
cannot  participato  fully  as  citissns  or  in  tho  City's  vorkforcs 
bscauso  thoy  caaaot  road,  vrits  or  spsak  English  sdoquatsly 
snough  for  job  trainlag  os  saployaont.''^ 

0  Ths  currant  waiting  list  for  Board  of  Bduoation  litoracy 
prograas  includss  12,000  poopls.    la  adult  education  ssrvicss, 
50,000  applicants  gat  tusnsd  away  tsoh  ysac.^* 

0  in  ifow  rork^City  approsiastsly  130,000  16  to  21  ysac  olds  aro 
untaploysd. 

o  PIC  providod  1,500  job  trainiag  slots  for  youth  in  1182.^^ 
0  JTPA  ssrvss  only  11%  of  youth  nationally. 
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o  Tb«  Citr  IMW  iaitlavttf  tiw  job  training  pcogcus  for  t««B 
'  Botbait  iMcblag  tppcosiMttly  isa  ttcns* 

0  In  Angast  of  I984r  when  it  •••««d  th«  U.S.  wts  in^fn  cconoaic 
up««in9r  <It,0OO  Rtv  Toektrs  could  not  find  vock.''^ 

0  Sine*  I977f  ntvly  ccctttd  jobs  in  Htv  rock  City  hav«  bi«n 
largely  is  th«  skill^dr  aducattd  whit«  collar  soctoc.  ' 

0  i$%  of  N«v  rock  City  jobs  go  to  non^city  casidants. 

0  Ths  onaspXoyad  bfaak  doira  into  two  distinct  groups«-~th« 
*8troctorsXXy  unaaployad*  and  ths  ^dislocatad  voikac*— aach 
with  difCsjrant  naads* 

0  Ths  constantly  changing  natuca  of  tha  workplace  danand^  a 
aystasatie  upgrading  of  skills  which  is  not  now  availabla. 

0  Civan  currant  trands#  feula  haadad  housaholds  and  minority 
youth  ar*  not  likaly  to  banafit  froa  our  aconoaic  growth. 

0  Ovarall#  tha  City*s  anploymant  picture  has  worsened  relative  to 
that  of  the  entire  nation.  ^ 


RBCOKKENDATIONSt 
Hlyh  SfihQolg» 

1.  Ke  endorse  the  findings  of  the  Full  Access  and  Rights  to 
EducAtutu  Coal it ion f  November  1934 r  that  the  Board  of 
Education  implement  a  *long  range,  comprehensive  plan  for 
desegregating  the  *aale*  vocational  schools  and  programs  and 
for  eliminating  sex  discrimination,  bias  and  stereotyping  in 
the  areas  of  access,  recruit<!3entr  admissions*  treatmtntr 
facilities  and  services.*** 

2.  We  support  tha  Council  President's  cacommendation  of  funding 
for  additional  drop-out  prevention  services  and  urge  that 
efforts  be  sada  to  encourage  teen  parents  to  remain  in 
school.** 


*      See  Wi#  York  FQ:indatiQn  Contmfncm  on  YQUtht  A  Policy 

P>rgpeetiv*y'*^And  Report  at  fch>  Naw  Yorte  ttmmring  on  the  Cr\*im 
in  p'jbiig  gducatton^^  for  fuller  recommendations  on  the  changas 
needad  in  tha  public  schooX  systea. 

*^    See  Section  VXXX-*-Ta"n  l>i>egnancy  and  Parenting,  Recommendations. 


cOSTx    $25  million 
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3.'  Til*  lujor  bu  allocattd  17*9  aillioQ  for  littrscy  pcoactaa. 
la  otUt  to  UpcoTt  oil  this  iQltiatiT*  th«  I3t  pmt  boar 
clasicooA  t—  sbooXd  b«  costtd  oot  so  that  oxmiism  iik« 
aaainiittfttionr  tcaiupoctatioa  and  olaascooa  sptco  tc« 
inolud«d,    Msor  tha  pcogtaa  mut  bm  poblioisM  vidoly  and 
nnsitimy  to  attcaot  tbos«  vbo  n««d  sacb  h«lp  th«  sost.  Kb 
it  stands  novf  indlTidaals  «c«  caloctant  to  sMk  h«lp  b«c«us« 
•  •ti9M  is  tttsobtd  to  b«ltt9  illittcatt.  p»c«ui« 

^Jh^f^'..!^®'^^^  MPPOCt  nsigbbochood-b..td  tdaeation  pcogcaM 
;"f\5*  J^!*  ••t«*>ii»htd  by  tbs  Sttioaai  Congcass  of 
Kaigbbocbood  IfOMn,  HaXcola  King  Collaw  and  Solidacid.d 
HuEana,  CUW  and  KWr  .boold  f  lid  vavs  to^ind  sacb  prSgc^ 
btcauat  thay  Mat  tba  apacial  adacational  naada  of  iSw  IncoSa 
and  working  claja  popalationa  vbo  of tan  faal  Mcludad  froi 
mora  traditional  bigbar  adacatioa.   Tbay  provida  88L  and  GEO 

ci^«;^!^S^^*  ^•?'?"  ^«  V"«-4«mi  biala  and  of  fir  tha 
caraar  and  financial  counaaling  and  cbild  caia  vbicb  ara 
aaaantiaX  to  Iceap  tbia  population  in  acbopl.''. 

Train tntt  ^nA  Rmplnym^gi; 

5.  Nav  York  stata  sboald  inveatigata  tba  Maaaacbuaatta  aducation 
and  training  progras,  •Cbolcaa%  tbat  baa  aaployad  13,000  AFDC 
motbara  ainca  Octobar,  1983.    Tha  Dtparnaant  of  ifalfaU,  in 
conjunction  witb  aganciaa  involvad  in  aaployaant  aacurity, 
social  aarvicaa  and  aducation,  baa  davalopad  a  flaaibla, 
«2?SV2?S^"Si®^*;*  progra.  witb  taaantial  aapport  aarvicaa 
using  WIN  funds,  and  stata  and  privata  nonay.    Koaan  hava 
gottan  aaploynant  and  afoc  rolla  bava  baaa  lovarad. 

6.  Tba  City  should  provida  additional  job  training  programs 
gearad  particularly  to  youth  and  tha  structurally  unaaployad. 
K.*  i?P}«««nt  tba  propoaal  davalODad  for  Nav  York  stata 
by  Non-Traditional  Caployaant  for  Woaan''  and  tha  propoaal 
for  youth  aaployaant  of  tha  Coalition  for  $20  million. 

COSTt    $15  aillion^ 

7.  Tha  City  ahould  inatituta  a  Naw  York  City  rasidant  hiring 
plan,  aodallad  on  tha  constitutional  Boaton  Sxacutiva  ordar, 
whlcb  raqairas  that  50%  of  all  joba  on  construction  projacta 
using  govarnaant  aonay  go  to  city  rasidants,  with  quotaa  for 
tha  nuabar  of  ainoritiaa  and  woaaa  birad. 

8.  Tha  City  ahould  initiata  Tlrat  sourca  Hiring  Agraaaants*  or 
contracta  vith  any  aaployar  racaiving  aconoaic  davalopaant. 
land  uaa  or  tax  abataaant  aasiatanca,  making  tha  city  tba 

first  aourca"  of  hiras  as  baa  baan  dona  succaaaf ally  in 
Portland,  Oragon  and  Lynn,  KMaachusatta. 
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17.  Boosmo 


Th%r9  is  «.ecisis  in  th9  •▼•lltbilityf  quillty  and  affocdtblllty 
of  hoaslA9  la  ami  York  City  that  «2f*cts  pMpI«  in  «Iaost  •▼•ty 
incoM  GMtmqotj*    Thos*  hit  th«  b«c<l«st  «c«  low  «nd  »o<l«c«t%  incoM 
p«opI«  Muiy  of  whos  «c«  t«#ft  BothtcSf  ftMX«  h««ds  of  household  oc 
•Id«cly  voMii-->thos«  aost  sfftotsd  by  the  "fssinixstioa  of  povccty*. 


BAOCGKOOID  Of  THt  ftOBLIM  IV  Hm  TOMC  CITTi 

0  As  Of  Jtnosryf  I98Sf  th«c«  «c«  3400  idsntifivd  hosslsss 
fuiiIi«Sf  '  pciascily  voasa  with  childrcHf  iot  whoa  th«  City 
is  pcoTiding  *t«apoc«cy*  shtltcc  in  hotels  «t  «  cost  of  i€Q 
sill ion  foe  thin  cacccnt  fiscal  ytsc. 

0  Ths  City  tstiMtss  that  thscs  acs  47,000  faailifs  doubisd  and 
tciplsd  up  ia  its  ITSrOOO  public  housing  uaits.^     Many  of 
thsss  fastiliss  aca  taan  sothacs  living  with  calatitras.  Tha 
buildings  act  showing  acuta  signs  of  vaac  pactly  bacauaa  thay 
vara  not  built  to  housa  this  oany  paopla. 

o  It  has  bsan  •stiaatad  that  if  only  31  of  tha  47,000  <!oublad  and 
t^ipXad  up  foailits  weca  foccad  out  on  tha  stcaat,  tha 
populatioa  of  hoaalass  faailias  would  doubla. 

0  A  stata*wida  assassKsnt  of  housing  dona  by  tba  Stat®  Division 
of  Housing  ai^d  Coaaunity  H«nawal  *in  April  1984  idantif  iad  a 
naad  foe  630,000  low  and  modacata  incoaa  housing  units  in  Nav 
Yock  City. 

0  Thaca  is  an  18  yaac  waiting  list  foe  Naw  Yock  City  public 


o  Tha  currant  monthly  AfDC  sbaltac  allowanca  foe  a  faaily  of  four 
is  $270.    in  1984,  tha  madian  gross  cant  foe  all  apartntnts  in 
Haw  York  City,  utilitiaa  includad  was  $330  (up  25t  froo 
1981) 


And,  according  to  tha  Stagaan  Raport  fla«atlnq  in  Haw  Yoik.Cityi 

guiHy  Qf  ft  City  1984t 

0  Proa  1981  to  1984  tha  total  nuaibar  of  cantal  units  daclinad  by 
alaost  3$,000f^''  whiXa  ownar-occupiad  unita  inctaasad  by 
52,000.  *    (Host  faaala  haads  of  housahold  rant.) 

o  *A  largar  proportion  of  in  Saa  (cicy-^vnad)  housing  units  ara 
haadad  by  woaan  (fOI)  and  includa  childraa  (4$l)  than  in  tba 
City  as  a  whola.*^' 

0  Housahold s  haadad  by  woaaa  wa^a  aucb  mora  likaly  to  hf.va  a  high 


bousing* 
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cMt-iaeoM  ratio  thtm  tboM  ImaM  bf  atlt*,   Thi«  diMctptaor 
«M  aMt  •ifaifieaat  foe  •ld«cXr  voms*   In  1914,  a  ondac 
4S  aM4  24*i%  of  Ilia  ioooM  foe  cant  lAila  a  woean  ondac  45 
naaA  34»4%9  m  <S  aa4  mc  aaad^SO^St  of  Uaic  incoaa  foe  caat 
vbUia  iMMtt  ovac  IS  aaad  38.t%.  * 

ObYioaaX3r#  thm  boaaiftf  pcoblas  ia  tHm  Xozk  Cicy  la  aa\«ca.  Tba 
problaaa  v«  fao#d  in  thm  X970a  aca  gcaatly  asacacbatad  by  tba 
ceaataat  oatback  fadaral  booai09  doIXaca  aod  tba  victoal  aliaination 
of  all  pcoviaiooa  foe  any  nav  aobaidiiad  coaatcootion*   Tba  City  and 
tba  atata  aoat  aet  ecaativaly  and  vitb  dataraiaatioa  to  pcovida  aoaa 
additional  and  daapacataly  ncadad  affocdabla  unita* 


Gommnr  actios  to  OASst 

Mayor  Xocb  and  Govaraoc  Cooao  bava  boU  caco^nisad  tba  diaanaiona 
of  tba  aboctaga,  and  Mob  baa  baoon  to  davalop  propoaala  foe 
booaing*   Tha  atata  baa  allocatad  |50  aillioa  in  ita  I9t5-I<  budgat 
foe  low  and  aodacata  ineoaa  bouaUgt  n  billion  ia  pcopoaad  foe 
f utaca  apanding,  bot  baa  not  yat  baan  allocatad*   Tba  pcoblaa  witb 
tba  City  plan  ia  tbat  it  ia  not  aqaitablaf  all  of  tba  nav  uaita  will 
ba  availabla  only  to  individaala  dcavn  fcoa  tba  23%  of  City  caaidanta 
with  Incoaaa  batwaan  925,000  and  150,000  a  yaac  vbila  bouaabolda 
aarning  undar  115,000  (46»  of  all  Kav  rock  City  bouaabolda)  would 
cacaiva  only  16%  of  tba  naw  unita. 


R^COHMEXDATlONSt 

A  coapcabanaiva  long  taca  boaaing  policy  tacgatad  to  low  and 
aodacata  incoaa  bouaabolda  ia  naadad  foe  n«v  lock  City«    A  plan 
pcopoaad  tbia  Spring,  titlad  tba  *Bouaing  Juatica  Caapaign*^', 
rapcaaaata  tba  baat  2irat  atapa  towacd  tba  datralopaant  of  tucb  a 
policy.    It  caila  foct 

1.  Craating  45,000  nav,  pacnanantly  affocdabla  apartaanta  foe  low 
and  BOdacata  incoaa  paopla  in  vacant  city-owntd  buildinga 
uaing  capital  gcaata  of  $50f000  par  unit,  and  cahabilitating 
anotbac  30,000  badly  ^ataciocatad  apartaanta  in  occupiad 
city-ovnad  buildinga. 

2.  expanding  bouair''         anfoccaaant  tc  pcavant  fuctbar  loaa  of 
affocdabla  boukjjig. 

3.  Protacting  tananta'  cighta  to  canam  in  tbaic  loaaa  by 
•standing  and  atcangthaning  atata  v*ant  and  laaaa  pco taction 

J    lawa  and  pcavanting  tanaat  diaplacaaant  in  co-op  oontracaiona* 

4.  Allocating  aonatary  banafita  fcoa  daralopaca  ot  all  projacta 
ctcaiiring  tax  and  xoning  aaaiatanca  to  a  flouaing  Ttuat  Fund  oc 
Including  parmanantly  affocdabla  bouaing  unita  in  aucb 
pcojacta* 
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S.  C!Uoriii9  ao  diaplteMMiit  of  lovtr  incOM  ptcplt  «h«a  ntw 
pabXieIy-^ob«i4is«d  »id4It  incoM  hoasing  is  cotutractodi 
coatlnia^  poblio  sabsidi««  on  sach  proj«ct»  to  tax  txMpt  bond 
rtT«iia«s  «a4  ctaX  •itatt  tax  abattMntSr  and  including  tt 
laaat  201  panu&aot  lo««r  Iqcom  units  in  «tch  such 
davalopMat. 

COSTi  billion 
(total) 


Wa  vould  alio  racomandt 


6.  Coabining  tha  AFDC  shaltac  tllovanca  vitb  tba  ATOC  basic 
grant** 

7*  Enacting  a  moratociuB  on  SRO  convacsions  through  passaga  of 
Intro  #30a  stcangthanad  to  provida  caplacaaant  of  lost  units 
and  bottac  pcotaction  foe  agisting  tanants* 

8.  oavaloping  Isasa  contracts  with  ovnacs  of  hotals  usad  for  tha 
hontlass  that  gur^rant aa  cant  payaants  in  axc&nga  for  coda 
enfotcaaant* 

9.  Seeking  Input  f coa  woman  in  tha  design  and  planning  of  future 
temporary  shelters  and  nev  permanent  housing  for  women*  such 
planning  should  include  on-site  day  care. 

10*  Soliciting  proposals  from  non-profit  community  groups  or 

individuals  who  iesira  tt  build  intergenerational  housing  for 
female  single  heads  of  household  and  elderly  women* 


Saa  Section  V— AFOCr  Racomaendations* 
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V,   AZO  TO  f  AftXLXBt  VZTl  nWnmWMf  CMtUOMM 

ATOC  gbottU  not  b#  t—m  m  «a  «asv«t  to  ftMit  portcty.  Jobs 
iKsst  b«  «vail«U«  at  i4«qMt«  for  vomo  vbo  v«ot  to  vock. 

Qaaaity  «ffocd«bI«  child  efic«»  «49loyaMt  tcalalag  and  othtc  soppoct 
••CTiots  RMd  to  b«  io  plAM  10  Boc*  VOMS  OMi  vock*   Bttt  th«c«  aiut 
*w  ?  ^  *  •oaad»  hoaaa*  incoM  MiatMtac*  pcogcaa  foe  voMa  wbo  bf 
cbolo«#  happMut«se«  oc  n«0!fsiity  ac«  vockiag  oaXy  at  caisiiig  thaic 
cblldtaa  or  aca  vockio^  batH  at  boaa  and  in  tba  vock  plaoa  bat 
aarniag  iaaaffioiaat  aonay  to  pcofida  foe  tkaic  cbildcaa. 

Onfoctttnataly  tba  poblio  aaaiatanoa  grant  in  Maw  lock  gcoifa  aoca 
daf  ioiaat  aach  yaac.    i?aa  tba  X9IS  lagislatitra  adjuatM&t 
of  10%  ia  inadagoata, 

BAOQROOaD  or  TBI  PtOSLSIIt 

o  Tbaca  aca  aoca  tban  900^000  paopla  \n  tlav  York  City  vbo  cacaiva 
AFCCi  ona  out  of  avacy  aigbt  pacsons  in  tba  City  ia  an  ATOC 
cacipiant, 

0  About  751  of  public  aaaistanca  racipianta  aca  childtan.'^ 

0  91%  of  Naw  rock  City  faailias  on  ATDC  aca  baadad  by  voaaa  vitb 
cbildcani  tbia  is  11%  biebac  tban  tba  national  avacaga.^^ 

0  Tba  cuccant  aontbly  afdc  gcant  foe  a  faaily  of  4  is  $710—1297 
foe  tha  baaic  gsant,  $270  in  sbaltac  allovanca  and  $143  foe 
food  ataapai  tbia  will  inceaaaa  only  $30  pae  faaily  pae  aontb 
and  not  until  1986. 

0  Tba  povaety  lina  foe  a  faaily  of  foue  ia  $850  pae  nontb# 
laaving  an  afdc  faaily  20%  balov  tba  povaety  lina. 

0  walfaea  geanta  bava  inceaaaad  appeosiaataly  26%  betvaan  1970 
and  1982,vbaeaaa  inflation  baa  qona  up  120%  in  tbat  tiaa 
paeiod.''* 

KSCOWlSBDATZONSt 

Tba  AFDC  geant  Xaval  sbould  ba  beougbt  up  to  tba  povaety  lino 
(vbicb  ia  itaalf  an  acbiteaey  and  aetif ically  lov  f iguea) •    in  tba 
intaeiat 

1.  Tba  stata  i4iOttld  "eaatoea  tba  puecbaaing  povae  of  tba  valfaea 
casb  geant  to  tba  0.8.  Bueaaa  of  Laboe^Statiatica  loirac  liviof 
budgat  on  vbich  it  vaa  baaad  ia  IH$.^^* 

2.  Tba  AfDC  abaltae  allovaaca  aboold  ba  incoepoeatod  into  tba 
baaic  geaat  aod  adjoatad  yaaelv;  to  kaap  up  with  eaat 

inoeaaaa«.g.Valfae*  fasUiaa  ahoald  ba  abla  to  nagotiata  tK.i. 
owi  taata*  *«w*c 

3.  A  f  iaXd-baaad  a  tody  aboold  ba  initiatad#  in  coilaboeation  vii^h 
Advocacy  offct^,  to  dataraiaa  tha  caal  iacoaa  aaada  of  valfar* 
t«cipianta  ia  tha  19t0a/'  "'Awta 
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VI*    HMSmUL  AID  dXLD  SULTt  OUUI 

andtc  til*  tMgaa  Adaiiii«tr«tioa^  «tt  ttMult  on  bttltb  car« 
pro^rus  coatinaM#  bitting  lov  ineoM  and  nMc  pooc  p«oplt  bacdMt. 

BACXOAOaSD  or  TU  fBOtLlHt 

o  In  Hm  Tork  City  tb«  infant  aoctality  cat*  vta  IS.3  p«c  1000 
bictbf.ia  I9I2»  higbas  than  tba- national  tvaraga  of  Il«2  u«r 

o  irtw  Tork  stata  .        90tb  of  all  autta  in  pcanatal  cara  to 
voaan  or  coloc* 

o  20%  of  nmw  Tork  City  bictba  in  1912  vtra  to  voaaa  who  cacaivad 

Sf*?*^*i.^*5*  J**!  •^^^  baaltb-j, 

diatricts  tha  lack  of  pcanatml  cara  vat  t«  high  as  $0I,  * 

o  It  coata  91,500  on  tha  avacaga  nationally  to  provida  coaplata 
P^S['*5?*L;"^  daiivacy  strvicas  vhila  it  coata  batwaan  51,000 
and  $1,500  a  dajt  (9  pcovida  intanaiva  naonatal  cara  to  a 
praaatura  infant.  ' 

o  400,000  Raw  torkaca  vitb  incomaa  balov  cha  povarty  lina  hav«  no 
Madicaid,  Madicaca  pi  pcivata  baaltb  caca  inaucanca;  100,000  of 
thaaa  ara  cbildcan.  ' 

GOVERKMERT  ACTIOH  TO  DATBt 

o  Tha  Nav  York  Stata  Lagialatuca  includad  97.5  million  in  ita 
1985  and  1986  budga'js  foe  pcanatal  caca  sar^icts  for  pcagnant 
low  incoaa  voaan  not  aligibla  foe  Nadicaid. 

o  Tha  City  b.4^a  allocatad  92.5  million  to  lovoc  tha  ink'ant 
mortality  rata. 

REC0HMlHDA7I0X8t 

tdaally,  va  naad  a  national  haaltb  caca  plcn  to  saplaca  our 
currant  inadaquata  piacaaaal  approach,    in  tba  intaria,  va  supports 

1.  Paasaga  of  Aaaaablyaan  Rogac  (3raaa*a  bill  to  astablisb  a  Hew 
York  Stata  pranatai  cara  prograa  whara  avary  hoapital  and 
haalth  cara  facility  will  pcovida  ragular  fraa  viaita  for 

?tagnant  woaan  whosa  incoaa  ia  150%  or  laaa  of  tba  povarty 
aral. 

C0S7S    920  aillion 
(Statii  funda) 
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onXy  14%  foe  a  f«iuiy  or  /•       oro.  x.^^*^ 


COSTi  aln  (£td) 

93$  aln  (NTS) 
$33  aln  (NTC) 


3.  lBpl«i«ntin9  th«  ataltb  md  Hoipital  cocpocitlon'i  Adolticwt 
R«pcodtictiT«  BMltb  CM  policy  vbicb  soolcs  to  pcovldo 
conf  id«ntitl,  quality  copcodtsctlTo  boaltb  caco  socvicos 
(including  bictb  control,  stxually  tcansaitttd  di««as« 
tc«Ata«nt,  abortion  and  pfanatal  cac«  and  daiivacy)  to  any 
taan  aa^king  aucb  aarvicaar  cagacdlaaa  of  ability  to  pay. 
Tbaaa  tdolaacant  baaltb  caca  aarvicas  muat  oa  adaquataiy 
publicisad. 
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nx.  ArramnvB  Acno9 


Up^ciaUr  lA  li9lit  of  tut  aadtiaittiag  ot    einutUt  sotion  by 
th*  KM9Mi..AteisiatcatlM*s  ComImIoa  Oft  CiTil  U^htm  v«  s^tk  to 
b4T»  the  pcofUiOM  of  loir  Tork  Citf  uoestiTO  Ordor  ISO  oibodlod  la 
logloistlMi.  vi90toM  ofCocts  mt  b«  aote  to  aonitor  tod  tir«liMto 
^^^f^'^'^      ^  osistiM  isoontiTO  Ordor  to  oMsro  Mxlwa 
£f2i?S!J®?  •'•^^  dl»crl«lji*tloc  la  oapXorMftt  aad  seooM  to  othor 
•orvlets  for  voma  and  alaoritUs* 


RxcommMTioifft 


o?2S!I^       budgot  of  tbo  «ov  rork  City  Cowissloa  on  Bum 
*i2?Jf      «o«»«idod  by  tb«  couaeil  frosldotit,  pcorldlng 
Additional  ataf  f  to  haadla  a  f  iva  yMr  backlog  of  ovar  I'ooo 

aaklng  fonda  arallabla  to  atpand  tha 
Raaaaroh  DiTialonr  aatabliah  an  KdneationU  Onlt  and  aagaaat 
tha  Latblan  uid  Gay  Anti-DiaeriaU«tioa  ffrojact* 


COSTt  9250 rOOO 
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VXXX*    tMMB  fUGMlXX  AND  PAUVTISQ 

PtMaant  t—nm  »oth«cf  dtsonrt  iptclU  «ttt«tloa  b«cAas« 

of  th«  pwaltB««  of  povtctr  In  t^an  pactats.    of  tha  thcta  ttcg«t«a 
qtoaps  tlM  iroMa's  tqulty  Act  dd4c«ss«sp  ttan  ptrtnts  mv«  th«  «oit 
n—d9,  cov«rln«       nia«  of  th«  in  Uls  pcopoial— p*y  •qulty, 

child  ctct^  •dacatioBr  tcalnlngf  mploya^at,  hoQsln9#  AFOCr  Mtacnal 
«a4  child  htftltb  ccc«,  and  afficsa'4iY«  action* 

BACIGSOOMD  OF  TBI  PCOBLKNt 

0  in  I9a3  thaca  vara  31,923  pcagnanciaa  in  Mav  Tock  City  to 
faaalaa  undac  20  yaaca  old.    Of  thata  I8fI74  vara  tarainatad  by 
abortion,  with  13,749  cacciad  to  ta»« 

o  tfaacly  half  of  tha  faoaXa  haada  of  houaahold  on  public 

aasiatanca  today  had  thaic  ficat  child  whan  thay  vaca  in  thdii; 
taana • 

o  80%  of  taan  inothaca  dtop  out  of  high  vchool  bafoca  graduation* 

o  The  infant  nortality  rata  foe  taan  uothaca  la  twice  that  of 
oldac  woaan. 

o  A  California  Stata  Haalth  Departmant  report  shgvad  a  $S«SO 
sabring  for  <«vary  91  spen^  on  family  planning* 

GOVERNMENT  ACTION  TO  DATBi 

o  We  applaud  tha  Mayor  for  eatablishlng  an  office  of  taan 

pregnancy  and  funding  taan  pragnancy  natworka  in  tha  borougha* 

o  wa  applaud  Governor  Cuoao  for  setting  up  a  task  force  on 
adolescent  pregnancy  and  including  ?5  million  in  tha  1985 
budget  for  taan  pregnancy  sarvicea* 

RECOHKJENDATIOHSt 

The  reconandationa  for  taan  pragnancy  and  parenting  fall  into 
two  catagoriaa— pravM'^ 'on  of  the  high  rata  of  teen  pregnancy  and 
proviaion  of  sarvicea  that  would  aaaiat  pregnant  teena  and  young 
oothara  who  chooaa  to  keep  their  children* 

one  approach  to  prevention  coaea  froa  tha  recently  iaaued  report 
by  the  Alan  Guttaachar  Inatituta  that  coapared  tha  rata  of  pcegnency 
in  tha  united  Statea  to  five  other  induatrialized  countriea«  *  It 
found  an  unoaually  high  proportion  of  birth*  to  young  woaen  in  tha 
U.S.  with  the  higheat  difference  found  for  14  year  olda.    Tha  0*8* 
had  four  tiaea  aa  aany  pregnancies  in  that  age  group  aa  any  of  tba 
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othmt  S  cMitciM.  '  The  rtpott  co^clad—  tJuit  it  U  tte  l«eit  ot 
an  edaoatiM  eoabifisi  vitH  tbu  licit  of  «f  f ord«bX«  tad  «ee«Mibl« 
blttH  eostcai  tiMt  kMfe        catM  to  hifli. 

AaotkM  awmek  to  progaoaer  proroatiov  f  portiealorXy  tppXiecbX* 
to  vow  Torif  CitTr  fooMOO  attofttioB  om  tbm  appuoat  ioability  of  th« 
potoXlo  ocbooX  gfutm  to  odoeato  aad  traia  yooag  poopla  coaplod  vltti 
tha  hiih  rooth  onoapXofaat  rata*  Xoavlaa  yooof  paopXa  with  littla 
hopa  for  a  daoattt#  coll  fa^aca* 


!•  Ispaad  tha  now  raaiXy  Lifo  Sai  Mocatioa  caccicoXua  now  in  aaa 
in  nina  diatcicta  iato  all  city  schoola  and  into  jutraaila 
datantioa  ctntaca  and  pciaoaa*   opdata  tha  cocciculoa  to 
caf  lact  critical  caltucaX/athaie  variatioaa* 

2   apgrada  tha  faailr  plaaain?  clinic  ayatas  to  pcovlda  fcaa  oc 
low  coat  contcacaptiva  aacrican  to  all  taaoaaaea  w^^o  want  thaa 
and  advartita  *that  thaaa  atnricta  aca  not  limitad  to  tha 

poor.*'^ 

3.  Inauca  thit  all  availabla  aacvicaa  caach  adoXaacanta  with 
linlttd  Engliah  and  fcoa  diffacant  caitucaa. 

4.  zatabliah  apacial  adolaacant  haalth  clinica  in  conjunction 
with  public  achoola  to  pcovida  conf idantial  contcacapti?a 
stcvicaa  oa  pact  of  ganacal  haalth  cace. 

5.  Pcovida  a  atpacata  budgat  Una  foe  tha  individual  Bosough  Ttan 
Pcagnaficy  Nttwocka  to  sacaca  thcic  work  and  pcawant  thaic 
having  to  coapata  with  otha^  conaunity  aacvicaa  foe  funding • 

6.  Ovachaul  tha  public  school  ayatta  to  inccaaao  catenciob  aad 
pcovida  caltvant  job  tcaining  and  placaaant  aacvicaa.* 

7.  Expand  auppoct  foe  coasunitybattd  ocgauixationa  that  offac 
Dultipla#  aupplaaaatal  naighbochood*baaad  aacvicaa. 
Hiatocically^  auch  gcoupa  hava  pcovi^Std  tutocing^  cacaac 
counatling  and  job  pcapacation  aaaiatanca  of  pacticulac  halp 
to  high  riat  adolaacanta.'^ 

8.  lopcova  City  asploymant  oppoctunitiaa  to  pcovidd  soxa 
incaativa  foe  tatna  to  caaain  in  achool»* 


*     Saa  Seotiott  ZII-*-adacation^  Tcaining  aad  C^loyaact# 

EtecoGsa&andat  1  ona  • 
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3#gvig»it  fat  T^tn 

9.  U9wid9  coiiptt««ts«iT«  prtoAtftl  b««lth  cart.* 

10  •  9tofid9  cliild  «Ad  InftBt  c«r«  to  t««a  aotatrs  so  tbiy  can 

continaa  in  rtgalar  high  sohooX  prograur  obtain  a  GBDf  sacura 
tcaiaiag  oc  aooapt  aaployaant.** 

II*  Offac  tho  opvoctoalty  and  incantlTa  to  taan  sothacs  to  f iniah 
high  8ch<ioI  and/oc  saak  job  training  by  building  an  opan  door 
policyr  l!Xax  tiaa  and  day  cara  into  avacy  aducation  and 
training  pcogra«,    Spacif icallyr  support  tha  WIM  and  LIFE 
(Living  foe  Toung  raailias  through  zducation)  prograaa  and 
azpand  thas  into  arary  high  school  and  nors  conunity  basad 
organisations. 

12*  Davalop  naw  prograaa  daaignad  to  aid  taan  Ciithara  with  thair 
education,  training  and  asploynant* 


*     Sae  section  VX— Matornfil  k  Child  Health  Care,  Recooaandationa  II 
anci  3* 

399  S9ctlon  XX--ChiId  Caro#  Rocossaenv!ationa» 
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iz.  th  ttontLT 

ndmtlr  ¥cmm  m  oq#  o2  th«  thx—  grousNi  of  vomis  aost  tff^ctid 
by  tb*  'fwaalMtiott  of  porocty*. 

ucsamam  or  tub  faonuoii 

®  ^"^'^T.^®^  «•  ^  »llllcm  •Idocly  p«opl«,  s  vMt 

Mjorlty  of  tte  ifo«««,^* 

0  79)  of  th9  •Idccly  poor  aco  vomo.'^'^ 

0  ^^^JJ^r  tbft  aodlaa  litcoM  of  oldoc  bossobolds  in  Hoit  York  City 
•SrrlTii*  **   ***  bOMobold*  voc*  at  tbo  "ocooosio  Mcaln  of 

0  A  I«r9«  Mjofity  of  old^cly  woMn<s  incoMS  «c«  flxtd,  ^Itbougb 
551?  2^  living  ad jaitiMnts  m  umA%  in  soclai  itcuclty. 

fSf,,  i  I  ^  YS!*"  ^^''^^^  0^  '^••f  poTOcty  th9z%  is  no  oscApti 
t?jia  has  sscloas  consoqusncss,  botb  oconosic  and  psycbologlcal. 

RSCOimCNDATlORSt 

Sanloc  cltlxans  hava  naads  foe  battac  tcanspoctation,  gcaatac 
safaty,  and  sora  hoaia  haaltb  caca,  food  sacvica,  and  abort  toca 
gaclatclc  caca,  to  naaa  juat  soa*.    Most  pcogcaas  affactlng  thaa  aca 
tba  provlnca  of  fadacal  and  atata  govacnaant,  but  tbasa  jucladlctlona 
bava  cot  thalc  aaaiatanca  ao  tba  City  must  incraaaa  its  advocacy*  and 
fill  in  gaps  in  aonay  and  aacvica.   wa  aopport,  for  iaaadiataiaction# 
naasacaa  iaproving  aanloc  accass  to  incoaa,  bousing,  and  caccaation 
and  fatding  prograas^  including t 

1.  Incraaaing  tba  Supplaaantal  Sacurity  mcoaa  grant  to  being  it 
up  to  tba  povacty  laval.    Currantly  300,000  agad,  blind  and 
diaablig  Haw  Tockars  cacaiva  SSI,  alaost  75%  of  whoa  aca 
woman.       Tba  Sav  Tock  Stata  cuccant  grant  pas  nontb  iat 

Fadara\  Stata  TQt&\ 

liTi&g  alona           $325  $60.91  $385.91 

living  with  otbara  $325  $  8.24  $333. 2C 

living  in  baahid     $216.67  $  8.24  $224.91®^ 


Sea  Hev  tock  City  Dapartaant  for  tba  Aging's  'foz  Tho  Racord"  foe 
a  Boro  coa^raha&siva  list  of  stats  lagislative  caco«»andatir«;s. 
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Slnc*  1974#  th«  SUt«*i  pcoportioo  of  381  h«s  dtop9«^  ttom  37« 
of  tb«  total  gcant  to  It  should  ho  hcoagUt  up  to  tho 

poTOStf  lino  foe  all  throo  groups  in  two  instkllaonts. 


2,  Bstcndiag  th«  Sonioc  Cit:::oo  ^^Qt  inccttst  ex«aption  to  stnioc 
citixtns  living  in  saall  2}uildings  with  six  oc  feti^c  units  who 
now  bsTO  no  ctnt  pcotoction*    Ovntcn  of  tisosa  dvolling  units 
would  bo  coaponsotod  by  tox  C(*litf  • 

3*  Allocating  tdditionsl  City  funds  to  progcsas  for  sonioc 
socialisation,  cocroation  (tsd  atols  on  whtols. 


COSTt    $145*2  aln 
9222*3  aln 


(2  yc  Stoto  cost) 


2.;3AJIAVA  Y<!OD  T839 
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PIHAL  HOTS 


Ottc  findings  in  th«  sconoaic  Equity  Act  point  to  th«  s«v«city  of 
th«  situation  womq  and  childc«n  f«c«  in  this  City  in  19$5*  Although 
tlMS       b«d  novr  w«  aust  c«cognis«  that  th«y  will  g«t  vocs«  foe 
tbos«  vho  «c«  alcMdy  in  gc««t  distress  unless  n«v  dovtcnrntat  action 
is  tak«tt* 

This  Wo»tn««  BconoBic  Bquity  Act  foe  Ntv  lotk  City  is  »n  initial 
•tt«apt  to  pcopos*  c«coMndations  that  addctss  th«  growing 
ph«noa«Qon  of  f«Btl«  poTtcty  in  out  City.    Af f iriMtiva  action  on  any 
of  thasa  would  dicacUy  affact  tha  populations  a'<:  risk* 

Tha  Act  will  ba  cafaccad  to  tha  City  Council's  Coaaittaa  on  tha 
Status  of  Hoaan  foe  thaic  considacation  and  fee  cacoaandations  vhich 
tnay  can  maka  to  tha  full  Council  during  tha  cuccant  budgat  pcocass 
and  in  tha  futuca* 

In  addition  it  is  out  hopa  that  woaan,  woaan*s  ocganiiationf , 
issua  and  advocacy  groups  will  bacoaa  mora  involvad  in  tha 
lagialativa  and  budgat  pcocassas  at  tha  City  laval;  that  thay  will 
damand  that  th^  faainisation  of  povacty  in  Hew  York  City  ba 
addcasstdi  that  thay  will  sacuca  adoption  of  soaa  of  thasa 
r*co?satndation«>  and  that,  inccetsingly,  they  will  pucsue  issues  in 
the  context  of  a  women's  Bconoaic  Equity  Act  foe  Hew  tock  City» 
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WOMEN  AND  POVERTY 

*  Adri«nn«  Lodc^  a  tetnag*  mother  with  an  infant  son,  has  spent  th«  lASt  two  months  search* 
Infi  for  an  af«rtin«nt.  Adritnnc  appUtd  for  (cdtraity-fubsidtced  housing  and  was  desinnatetj  1^00 
on  a  long  waiting  list.  K«r  chances  of  getting  into  a  public  housing  project  are  siim.  With  a  low 
vacancy  rate  and  cutlbackt  In  fcderai  mone/i  the  waiting  period  (or  public  housing  is  now  more  than 
five  year^  Plr«d>ng  an  apartment  in  a  privat*  residential  buiiding  has  been  even  more  difftcv.t. 
Many  landiordt  either  refused  to  rent  to  famiiies  with  children  or  quoted  rents  that  were  unreason- 
ably hl^  In  the  meantin>et  Adrienne's  temporary  residence  is  a  vermin*infesteo  welfare  hotel 
with  inadequate  water  and  plumbuig  (aciiitie^  Prostitution,  illegal  drug  traf  fidcingf  and  violent 
crimes  are  everyday  occurrences  at  this  place.  Welfare  pays  $1%  a  night  for  the  first  person  in  a 
room  and  $9  for  each  additional  person.  Adrienne  cannot  understand  why  welfare  wUl  pay  3161  a 
week  (or  $6%4  a  month)  for  temporary  shelter  that  b  unsanitary  and  hazardous  but  not  allocate  one 
third  this  amount  (or  permanent  decent  housing. 

Choosing  betwc.^  evils,  Adrienne  finally  rented  a  2-room  apartment  (or  $223  in  a  slum  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  Since  the  maximum  shelter  allowance  (or  a  family  of  two  is  $1  S3  a  month,  * 
Adrienne  must  use  $%2  of  her  basic  grant  to  pay  the  rent.  The  apartment  building  has  numerous 
violations,  and  heat  and  hot  water  are  not  provided  on  a  regular  basis.  Adrienne  co^tantly  (ears 
for  her  son's  safety  because  the  landlord  has  re(used  to  install  protective  window  guards.  With  the 
paint  and  plaster  chipping  in  the  apartment  and  the  landlord's  refusal  to  do  major  repairs,  the 
chances  o(  Adrienne's  son  getting  lead-poison ing  are  quite  high.  Until  adequate  housing  allowances 
are  granted,  more  low-rent  apartments  or  rent  subsidies  are  made  available,  and  code  en(orcement 
becomes  a  realityi  (amilies  like  Adrienne's  will  continue  to  live  in  intolerable  conditions. 


*  Many  elderly  women  who  once  lived  com(ortably  on  their  husbands'  salaries  must  now 
scrape  by  on  a  meager  social  security  check.  This  is  true  (or  Mrs.  Abramtsn.  Including  (ood 
sumps,  sne  has  an  income  o(  $3,S32  annually  or  $321  a  month.  As  is  the  case  (or  most  senior 
citizens,  the  n«ajority  of  her  check  goes  towards  rent  and  utilities.  There  are  no  luxuries  in  Mi  s. 
Abramish's  life.  She  receives  $40  a  month  or  $1.33  a  1  '  in  (ood  stamps.  There  are  times  when  she 
eats  only  one  meal  a  day  to  stretch  out  her  bef>ef  its.  At  73,  with  chronic  emphysema,  Mrs. 
Abramish  is  one  out  of  thousands  of  poor  elderly  women  living  in  New  York  City. 


*  Ms.  Harris  is  a  single  parent  with  two  children.  Her  income  includes  public  assistance  and 
food  stamps.  ^U.  Harris  is  a  fulMlme  student  and  is  looking  forward  to  receivmg  a  B.A.  degree  in 
accounting,  ui  January  1913.  She  firmly  believes  that  completing  her  education  is  the  key  to  secur* 
ing  future  employment  opportunities.  Getting  o(f  welfare  and  becoming  financially  independent 
are  her  goals.  Howevert  this  may  be  impossible  due  to  new  and  stricter  regulations  governing  (ood 
sumps,  one  of  which  requires  education  grants  to  be  includ«td  in  determining  income  eligibility. 
This  poses  a  serious  dilemma  (or  Ms.  Harris.  Should  she  continue  her  education  at  the  risk  o(  losing 
food  sumps  to  feed  her  children? 


*  Kate  Uevine  is  a  displaced  ho  nemaker.  She  grew  up  believing  in  the  "Great  American 
Dream**  and  that's  exactly  what  she  r^.  xi  a  successful  husband,  healthy  children,  the  suburban  home, 
and  regular  vacations.  Kau's  fantasy  nimed  into  a  nightmare  when  her  husband  divorced  her,  end* 
ii^  her  access  to  middle  class  America.  Kate  had  spent  thirty  years  catering  to  the  needs  of  her 
family,  and  sacrificing  her  own  opoortuniHes  (or  growth.  Now  without  viable  job  skills,  she  must 
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take  low^paying  ckrlcal  podtlons  that  hav«  m«nimtl  health  insurance  benefits  and  no  retirement 
pensions  for  future  sacurlty.  Kate  can  only  anticipate  becominf  one  of  the  nvny  mtJUons  of 
Ar^ican  elderly  women  who  are  now  poor. 


*  Hekna  Cstaba  divorced  her  husband  after  he  nearly  klikd  her.  Sve  had  been  a  victim  of  his 
physical  abuse  for  about  three  years.  She  was  awarded  custody  of  their  child  but  forced,  over  her 
vociferous  objections,  to  allow  him  visiution  rithts.  When  hU  visits  turned  into  assaults  on  her* 
she  refused  to  let  him  come  to  the  apartment.  In  retaliation,  he  stopped  paying  alimony  and  child 
support.  Now  Helena  and  her  daughter  are  on  public  assUtance.  The  courts  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  locating  bar  cx*husband  Helena  ts  one  of  %  mdlion  American  women  awarded  child  support  of 
whom  only  17  percent  are  fortunate  enough  to  collect  the  full  amount. 


*  Sophie  Ryan  was  barely  able  to  provide  for  her  three  children.  She  earned  $<*625  a  year  as 
a  clerk  typist  and  received  an  additional  $^  a  month  in  supplemental  welfare.  As  Reaganomtcs 
spread  she  was  dropped  from  the  welfar*  rolls.  As  explained  by  Mrs.  Ryan,  *^t  wasn't  losing  the 
additional  income  that  hurt,  but  having  our  Medicaid  benefits  cut.  Now  theyVe  gone."  The  Ryans 
and  approximately  323,000  other  families  were  affected  by  changes  in  regulations  and  program 
guidelines  for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFOO  and  lost  desperately  needed  health 
servK:e  benefits.  Like  the  majority  of  poor  working  class  families,  Sophie  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
such  services  independently.  Withotit  Medicaid,  she  is  forced  to  deny  her  children  b,\sic  primary 
health  care. 


FEMINIZATION  OF  POVERTY 

These  are  examples  of  how  millions  of  poor  women  and  children  in  the  United  Sutes  are 
living  today.  They  can  be  found  in  virtually  every  corner  of  America,  in  cities,  rural  areas,  and  the 
suburbs.  They  face  constant  economic  struggle  and  hardship.  They  do  not  have  access  to  decent 
and  affordable  housing,  adequate  employment  and  training  opportunities,  or  necessary  child  care 
senfices.  They  are  victims  of  what  has  commonly  become  known  as  the  "Feminization  of  Poveri/.'* 
Simply  suted,  women  and  children  are  bearing  the  burden  of  being  poor  in  today's  society. 

More  tnan  at  any  obiter  time  in  recent  history,  the  poor  are  likely  to  be  women.  Two  out  of 
every  three  adulu  living  below  the  established  federal  poverty  level  are  female.  Nearly  75  percent 
of  all  elderly  poor  ue  women,  and  the  vast  .najority  of  all  poor  families  are  headed  by  women. 
Female-headed  families  account  for  IS.8%  of  all  families  with  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  the 
United  States,  yet  comprise  1^7%  of  all  poor  famiUes^^).  In  1982,  13.5  million  of  America's  children 
were  poor  —  an  uKrease  of  more  than  1  million  in  a  year^^^.  Without  immediate  and  effective 
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policies  dif«cttd  toward!  thU  probltm,  tht  popuUtion  of  wom«n  »nd  chUdren  in  poverty  will  con- 
tlfKM  to  escaUte* 

Previous  lovemment  prof  rtms  and  policies  aimed  at  tmprovtns  the  conditions  leading  to  and 
reducii^  poverty  hav«  for  the  inost  part  benefited  families  headed  by  white  maleSi  Between  1960 
and  19S1,  their  poverty  rate  declined  by  31%  and  the  number  of  individuals  In  these  families  fell 
from  20  million  to  10.3  million^^).  Meanwhile,  while  the  poverty  ratr  for  families  headed  by  fe- 
males decreased  by  only  20%,  the  number  oC  Individuals  In  such  households  increased  by  54%(^)« 
The  growu^  and  disproportionate  number  of  poor  women  and  children  prompted  the  National  t^d- 
visory  Council  on  Economic  <^>portunity  to  predict,  m  1980j  "All  other  things  being  equal,  if  the 
proportion  of  the  poor  who  are  m  female-headed  families  were  to  Increase  at  the  same  rate  as  it 
Q.-  from  1967  to  1977,  the  poverty  population  would  be  composed  solely  of  women  and  their  chil- 
dren by  the  year  2000'<^l 

No  Single  phenomenon  is  the  direct  cause  for  the  "Feminization  of  Poverty."  It  results  from  a 
uni.  -Tse  of  econoruc  and  social  factors.  Changes  in  family  structure,  continuing  barriers  to  em- 
ployment, low  w<|^e  earnings,  and  the  lacl<  of  sufficient  public  support  programs  have  all  contri- 
buted to  the  incn.ase  in  the  absolute  number  of  women  who  are  poor  and  the  proportion  of  the  poor 
who  are  women.  The  problem  is  likely  to  get  worse. 

Today,  a  gt  eat  many  programs  designed  to  assist  disadvantaged  women  ^Ave  come  under  the 
scrutmy  of  an  aimlnistration  focused  on  increased  military  spending,  corporate  tax  relief,  and 
private  sector  investment.  They  have  de-emphasi2ed  social  programs  and  government  supports  byt 


eliiutnatlng  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  and  Vocational  Education  Act 
wh'ch  provided  jobs  and  much  needed  job  training; 

woakening  affirmative  action  and  equal  employment  opportunity  laws  hy  relaxing  regu- 
la  wry  provisions,  curtailing  enforcement  activities,  re<fcK:ing  funds,  and  eppolntlng 
wtak  or  uncommitted  officials; 
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chanslnf  tliflbiUty  (uldtUim  and  computation  of  income  to  reduce  or  e  ^inate  bene- 
fits for  AFDC  famiUes  (women  and  child:-«n  compriM  S0%  of  ill  AFOC  recipients)) 
6limin4.tin4  poblic  housinf  stock,  raisln|  rents,  and  reducing  subsidies  for  new  construc- 
tion and  ]Ri>stantial  rehabiUUtlon  (women  head  66%  of  the  families  in  subsidized 
housing); 

uvagiAS  fuel  assistance  to  low-income  households  (the  majority  o!  which  are  headed  by 
women); 

restricting  access  to  Social  Security  payments; 

reducing  and  possibly  eliminating  Legal  Services  Corporations,  making  It  substantially 
more  difficult  for  poor  people  and  the  elderly  to  obtain  legal  represenution; 
cutting  aid  for  education.  Medicaid  services,  child  care  and  nutrition  programs. 


Despite  statistical  evidence,  policymakers  remain  oblivious  to  the  growing  trend  of  women 
and  childrcns'  poverty  and  regularly  take  actions  which  exacerbate  it.  Serious  federal,  sute,  and 
local  intervention  is  desperately  needed  if  we  are  to  prevent  women  from  remaining  dlsportionately 
the  victims  of  poverty.  Without  such  a  commitment,  women  can  expect  to  work  at  ]obs  that  will 
keep  them  poor,  raise  children  alone  and  in  poverty,  and  finally  join  the  elderly  population  of  poor 
women. 

WOMEN'S  POVERTY:  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Between  1970  and  i9S0,  th«  number  of  families  in  New  York  City  declined  by  H%,  from 
2,0*3,SOO  to  1,757,6^6).  overall  numbers  dropped,  families  maintained  by  single  women 

continued  to  grow.  Female-headed  households  rose  dramatically  from  356,000  in  1970  to  (»99,000  in 
19S0  (from  29  percent  to     percent  of  all  families  with  children)*^\  The  number  of  families 
headed  by  a  female  increated  » ibstantlally  in  every  borough.  What  is  even  more  significant,  is  the 
near  doubling  of  femaie-headed  families  living  in  poverty  from  10S,000  in  1970  to  212,000  in 
19S0(*^  Women  headed  77  percent  of  New  York  City  families  living  bel.w  the  povcry  lcvel<^). 
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Th*  povtrty  rttt  for  tht  OtyS  children  living  in  !em«ie-he4d«d  families  rose  frorr.  ^  percent  to  33 

New  York  Qty  serves     a  home  b«se  tor  some  of  the  worlcfs  major  businesses*  industries, 
and  most  Inf  Jutntlal  citizens.  It  is  the  commercialt  educationalt  and  cultural  capital  o!  the  world* 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  its  wealth  and  power,  it  is  a  center  of  poverty.  Vith  an  estlmateo  population  of 
l.#  million  poor  persons,  most  of  whom  are  women  and  children,  poverty  is  a  very  reel  busirtess  in 
titwYotk  City<nl 

This  report  examines  poor  women  and  children  living  in  New  York  City.  It  specifically  looks 
at  women  vho  are*  whether  by  choice  or  circumstance,  single  parents.  To  understand  the  Femini- 
zation of  Povtrty  requires  an  m-depth  analysis  of  mariul  sutus  and  income,  employment,  govern- 
ment support  programs,  and  health  and  nutrition  issues  and  how  they  constitute  an  enormous  im- 
pediment to  the  financial  security  of  women. 

This  report  also  makes  special  reference  to  the  income  disparities  suffered  by  older  women. 
In  New  York  City,  nearly  half  of  all  women  over  the  age  of  63  have  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  ($3,950  in  1980).  The  vast  majority  rely  on  Social  Security.  Salary  differentials,  employment 
patterns,  and  discrimination  in  younger  years  and  the  earlier  deaths  of  their  spouses  all  contribute 
to  the  impoverishment  of  older  women. 

Finally,  the  report  offers  policy  recommendations  for  assisting  poor  women  and  preventing 
the  growth  of  women's  poverty. 
MARITAL  STATUS  AND  POVERTY  AMONG  WOMEN 

For  thousands  of  women,  the  correlation  between  mariul  sutus  and  economic  security  is  a 
harsh  reality.  Mothers  who  do  not  marry,  or  won^  who  are  separated,  divorced,  or  widowed  face 
far  greater  likelihood  of  fixuncial  insecurity  than  single  or  married  men.  At  leut  S3%  of  all 
American  women  will  have  to  support  themselves  and  thetr  children  because  of  r^ltal  dlsruptiOTi 
or  the  death  of  t  spouse.  Without  a  husb&nd  present  as  an  income  provider,  with  inadequate  w^ti 
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for  thtrnMlvcs,  aru  with  virtually  no  child  care  ssrvicvs,  these  vomen  can  for  the  moit  part  expect 


Over  the  last  <tecade  the  Income  disparities  between  female  households  and  husband-wUe 
households  have  widened.  Nationwide,  median  Income  for  female-headed  families  irtw  115  per- 
cent between  1970  and  1911,  front  $3,093  to  $10,960(12).  At  the  same  time,  median  income  for 
hushand-wife  families  rose  from  $10,316  to  $25,065,  an  Increase  of  13S%(13).  In  New  York  Qty 
Airing  19S0,  the  median  earnings  of  female-headed  families  was  $1,130  In  comparison  to  $20,526 
for  married  couples^!*).  Vith  the  realization  of  the  huge  income  disparities  between  these  two 
types  of  families,  it  is  not  a  surprise  that  the  poverty  rate  (or  all  female-headed  families  Is  three 
times  greater  than  for  male  householders  and  five  times  more  tk^  for  husband-wife  families. 

In  the  last  several  years  women  aj>d  children  from  middle  class  backgrounds  have  increasli^ly 
become  the  victims  of  poverty.  The  number  one  culprit:  separation  and  divorce.  When  marital 
disruption  occurs  in  families,  the  usual  scenario  is  that  the  man  becomes  single  and  the  woman 
becomes  a  single  parent;  90%  of  ail  children  front  divorced  parents  live  with  their  nwthers. 

Even  il  the/  work  women  still  experience  a  greater  loss  of  income  after  marital  disruption, 
because  they  have  lower  salaries.  One  study  showed  that  within  a  year  after  the  divorce,  a  hus- 
band's income  iose  by  f^2  percent  while  the  wife's  dropped  by  73  percental 5).       women  awarded 
custody  of  their  chiWr^  ihis  loss  is  devastating.  Mothers  must  endure  the  emotional  strain  of  not 
having  enough  money  to  p*y  bUls  and  of  seeing  their  children  deprived  of  life's  basic  necessities. 
CHILD  SUPPORT 

Separated  and  divorced  women  with  children  become  poor  not  only  because  they  have  low 
wago  eiimings,  but  because  of  their  ex-husbands*  failure  to  pay  chad  support.  When  fathers  fail  to 
meet  their  child  support  obligations,  they  condemn  their  wives  and  children  to  a  life  of  poverty.  In 
spite  of  court  action  granting  support  to  mothers,  a  Urge  p*"oportion  receive  abiolutely  no  financial 
help  whatsoever.  Those  who  do,  receive  payments  far  below  the  assigned  amount  and  at  irregular 
intervals. 


to  be  poor. 
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Thtft  ar«  over  t  mUUon  womtn  in  th«  Unittd  Ststts  with  custody  of  cmj<lr«n  2rom  w  ibs«nt 
tathtr.  Only  tbout  half  ol  th«M  womtn  havt  b#«n  awvM  child  lupport,  and  ol  thoM  only  ^7 
p^ant  coUact  th«  fuU  «xT>ount  du«,  white  23  pcrctnt  ractlvt  partial  paymants,  and  U  par  cant 
r^raiva  abaokitaly  nothinc  from  tha  chUd^  tathac^^^X 

For  tha  most  part»  support  paymants  ar«  inadaquata  and  ara  not  commanaurata  with  tha  coats 
of  raiilnc  a  child^  Today^  tha  avara^a  annrial  payment  is  $2,110  •  a  marg inal  Incraasa  from  $i»SOO 
in  197t.  As  a  rtsult,  tha  vast  majority  ol  woman  maintaining  families  so  under  axtrtme  f inan« 
ciAi  hardship*  Adding  these  payments  to  their  own  wa^es,  \yhlch  an  minimalt  single  mothers  sttU 
find  themselves  and  their  families  poor.  The  reahty  of  the  situation  is  that,  with  or  without  child 
support,  most  single  mothers  even  if  they  were  middle  class  when  married  are  financially  incapable 
of  sustaining  their  families. 

Studies  have  indicated  a  number  of  reasons  why  fathers  deny  supporr  to  their  children!  abrupt 
changes  m  financial  position,  less  contact  with  of fspr jig,  retaliation  against  ex-wives,  new  family 
rosponsib«Uties.  These  findings  may  have  some  significance.  However,  a  more  salient  aspect  of 
thb  problem  concerns  the  lack  of  stringent  enforcement  measures  against  fathers  who  fail  to  pay 
chiid  support.  This  has  caused  the  nonpayment  problem  to  reach  epidamic  proportions. 

The  greatest  failure  of  existing  child  support  programs  is  that  they  are  designed  to  serve  only 
women  of  a  particular  economic  class.  Fo«'  example,  m  many  sutes  the  primary  objective  of  child 
support  enforcement  bureaus  is  to  assist  in  the  reduction  ol  welfare  costs  by  locating  absent 
lathers  of  AFDC  chUdren;  they  only  provide  services  to  welfare  nxithers.  Mothers  who  have 
broken  marriages  and  do  not  qualify  lor  welfare  are  left  in  a  defenseie^  position  of  having  to 
secure  chiki  support  alone.  Unable  to  pay  for  legal  expenses  to  bring  negligent  fathers  to  court, 
having  |ob  constraints,  and  without  supportive  services,  separated  and  divorced  women  and  their 
children  are  that  much  more  likely  to  be  poor. 
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Portuiwt«ly  for  N««  Yortc  City  vofntcw  tht  ChUd  Support  Pro|nm  htre  dots  offtr  ftstiitanc* 
to  both  AFDC  and  non-AFDC  UmUIts.  In  1912,  tht  progrtm  collr:t«d  $17.%  milUon  from  K),000 
AFDC  lathtrs  v>d  $25  mUUon  from  54,000  non^AFDC  Uthtn^^^.  Hovtvtr,  white  non«AFOC 
mothers  art  provided  with  help  free  o!  chargt  end  rtctivt  the  entire  collection,  AFDC  mothers  do 
not.  Any  child  s^^port  peyment  collected  in  behaii  of  a  welfare  mother  is  Instead  tued  to  offset 
welfare  costs. 

Currently  there  are  no  structured  methods  for  awarding,  adfustinf,  and  enfotcinf  paymentSi 
Much  is  eft  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  and  other  court  personnel  who  are  not  necessarily 
familiar  with  the  financial  necessities  of  raising  children.  Awards  are  rarely,  If  ever,  adfxisted  to 
account  for  inf  tatioa  Since  sanctions  are  difficult  to  impose,  fathers  have  the  discretion  to  pay 
whatever  and  whenever  they  choose,  thus  leaving  children  hostage  to  Inadequate  financial  support. 

Before  Congress  is  a  bill  called  the  National  Child  Enforcement  Act  K  encourages  states  to 
collect  payments  through  the  mandatory  withholding  of  wages.  But  until  this  bill  and  other  en* 
forcement  policies  are  established  and  child  support  standards  adopted,  marital  sutus  will  be  a 
direct  factor  in  creating  or  intensifying  poverty. 
CHILD  CARE 

At  no  other  time  m  history  have  we  seen  juch  a  large  scale  entry  of  women  into  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force.  By  i9S0,  ^l  milUoo  women  were  working  as  opposed  to  29  mdllon  in  1970.  In  New 
York  State  3.2  million  women  were  working,  an  IS  percent  increase  from  the  2.7  million  In  1970. 
More  astounding  though,  is  the  increaiing  number  of  working  women  who  are  mothers.  By  1979, 
half  of  all  mothers  with  children  under  the  age  of  ei^teen  were  working  full-time.  By  I9g0,  that 
figure  had  increased  by  nearly  10  percent.  Participating  in  the  labor  force  in  19S2  weret 


-59  percent  of  mothers  with  children  under  the  age  of  IS 
-6g  percent  of  single  mothors 
-56  percent  of  married  mothers 


percent  of  mothers  with  children  aged  6-13 
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-7*  p«rc«nt  of  sinfl*  mothers 
-63  p«rctnt  o!  married  mothen 

-30  percent  o!  nnothcrt  <vith  chUdren  under  the  i^e  of  6 
percent  single  mothers 
-♦9  perrent  married  mothers 

07  percent  of  mothers  with  oilldren  a^ed  3-3 
-63  percent  single  mothers 
-33  percent  marfled  mothers 

percent  of  mothers  with  children  under  the  age  of  3 
-J^l  percent  of  single  motherj 
percent  married  mothers^^^^. 

Acording  to  19M  Census  Bureau  dau  for  New  York  City,  there  were: 

-472,391  mothers  with  children  ag-.-^  6-17 

-33  percent  (or  239,621)  were  m  the  labor  force 

-393,6S9  mothers  with  children  unde*  age  6 

-33  percent  (or  136,913)  were  in  the  labor  force^*^). 

The  ja-cailed  traditional  family  with  a  male  wage  earner  and  a  mother  who  stays  at  home  to 
care  for  children  ts  no  longer  the  norm.  In  fact,  this  describes  ont  out  of  every  21  faniiies  today. 
The  majority  of  America's  children  are  growing  up  m  families  where  ail  parents  work. 

The  greying  presence  of  working  mothers  tn  this  country  has  brought  about  an  increased  de« 
mand  for  child  care  services.  This  demand  iS  especially  critica!  for  fam.lies  with  young  children, 
who  ji  fact,  account  for  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  worxjig  mothers.  Approximately  9  million 
children  under  the  age  of  soc  have  working  mothers.  Existing  chiJd  care  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States  are  not  nearh/  enough  to  accommodate  a  third  of  these  children.  This  shortage  has 
forced  many  mothers  to  rely  on  make-shifs  arrangements  or  leave  their  children  alcne,  unpro- 
tected, and  totally  unsupervised.  There  are  as  many  as  6  to  7  million  "latch-key"  children  who  are 
av*  home  caring  for  themselves  while  their  parents  work. 

This  lack  of  affordable  and  quality  child  care  has  .ts  otm  feedback  effect  on  women's  partici- 
pation in  the  labor  force.  Mothers  may  be  forced  to  quit  thetr  jobs  or  forgo  opportunities  for 
career  advancements  because  they  must  re-nain  at  home  to  care  for  their  children.  Various  studies 
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concliKitd  that  ponibty  on*  of  «vtfy  fiv*  or  sU  untmpioyed  vomcn  U  out  of  work  b«uu5«  sh«  can- 
not find  chUd  canL  ItbsocUty  tl*t  th«nbw»th«coft  of  the^e^mcn**  dependency  on  jxibUc 
mUunct  and  othv  government  supported  prof nm$  for  the  poor. 
THE  DAY  CARfi  niLP.UNA  If4  NEW  YORK  rnrv 

The  day  care  popuUtion  in  r^ew  York  City  U  defined  to  include  children  eligible  for  infant 
and  after-Khool  care.  In  1942,  thUpopuUtlon  cooiUted  of  K2  mUUon  children  a«ed  twelve  ard 
under,  who  could  be  divided  by  age  group  as  foliowsi 

19S2 

Infants  (0-2  years)  2577000 
Pre-school  (3-^  years)  260,000 
School  age  (6-1 2  years)  720«QOO 

1,2^1,666 

In  New  York  Qty,  the  Agetviy  for  Child  Development  (ACO)  is  the  largest  provider  of  day 
care  services.  ACO  has  contracts  with  3S1  group  and  family  day  car<:  programs-  In  19S0,  the 
active  day  care  popuUtion  at  any  given  point  in  time  was  «,010.  Over  the  courw  of  the  year 
approximately  69,000  children  were  «rveo.  90  percent  of  the  ch  Idren  came  from  famiUes  with  a 
gross  income  of  less  than  $13,30O(20)  ^  60  percent  of  the  estimated  33,000  families  jsing  day 
care  were  hea<ie<<  by  working  parents,  the  majority  of  them  smgl-  mother 

In  order  to  quthfy  for  pubhcly-funded  day  care,  parents  must  satisfy  both  social  and  financial 
eligibiUty  criteria.  In  1982,  ACD  estimated  that  about  331,000  children,  twelve  and  under,  quaU- 
£ied  for  public  day  cW^).  Theae  children  camf  from  the  following  types  of  famiUest 

1982 

Sl/^le-parent  P.A.  famiUes  llIT5oO 
Single-parent  noo-P.A.  famiUes  38,000 
Two  parent  noo-P.A.  families  132,000 
Total  3ii,666 

Of  the  331,000  chUdren  eligible  for  day  care,  ACD  assumed  that  other  kinds  o£  care  were  avallabl* 

for  139,000  («  percent)  of  the  childr^(23).  this  reduced  their  definition  of  tho  pop^ '  ,tlon  in  need 

of  care  to  192,000.  Given  ACQ'S  service  capacity  of  69,000,  there  were  -  at  the  best  -  123,000 

eligible  children  in  the  course  of  a  year  who  did  not  receive  day  care  services. 
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Day  CM  provldm  «rfu«  th«t  ACI^s  analysU  of  th«  unm«t  nc«d  U  subsuntially  low.  The 
aitnqr  Nrvtd  69,000  chUdrtn  only  UctuM  of  turnover  dut  to  famlUts  rtlocatini*  ioslng  tUgibUityy 
or  m«king  oth«r  cm  vrang •mtnts»  Since  the  bud|tted  cipecity  of  aU  ACD  funded  child  care  pro* 
grams  is  iO»300,  it  should  be  noted  that  at  least  132,000  eil|ible  children  are  denied  service  at  any 
given  point  in  tlme^^^).  Not  only  does  the  need  for  day  care  exceed  the  system's  capacity  as  ACO 
•dene    -%esi  but,  in  reality,  the  unmet  need  Is  two  to  three  times  greater  than  the  agency  admits. 

Furthermore,  the  alternative  modes  o!  services  available  tor  children  ii»  need  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  safe  or  controlled.  As  one  study  revealed,  19  percent  of  all  families  in  New  York  City 
who  lost  day  care  services  left  their  children  unauended  for  all  or  pvt  of  the  day^23). 

The  re<^tlon  in  federal  funds  for  social  service  programs  has  effected  th»  city's  ability  to 
increase  day  care  services,  in  FY  1982  Title  XX,  the  major  funding  source  for  day  care  was  re- 
placed with  the  Social  Services  ENlock  Grant.  Congress  then  reduced  the  block  grant  by  21  percent 
from  $3.1  billion  to  $2.^  bdUon  and  eliminated  the  $200  million  specifically  earmarked  for  child 
care(26).  As  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  federal  aid  to  the  state.  New  York  City  lost  $22  million  in 
Title  XX  funds.  To  absorb  this  lo^s,  the  city  allocated  $13.4  million  from  its  reserve  fund  for  day 
care(2^^  The  sute  tightened  eligU>ility  standards  and  increased  fees,  making  day  care  less  avail- 


Between  19S1  and  the  fall  of  19S3  because  of  federal  and  state  changes.  New  York  City  lost 
lf700  day  care  slou  from  ^2,S07  to  <»1,207<2S).  Approximately  It  170  children  left  the  publicly 
funded  day  cere  system  and  3,000  more  families  were  charged  for  day  care^^^'. 

As  the  number  of  working  mothers  increases  so  will  the  demand  for  day  care  programs. 
Mothers  eager  to  maintain  or  improve  the  family's  standard  of  living,  and  faced  with  high  cosu  and 
persistent  inflation,  will  not  remein  at  home  to  care  for  young  children  but  will  move  into  the  work 
force. 
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T^•r•UUttkhopt  that  t/wMml  Administration  wmrti^^  Oursoytm- 
fnwt  Is  in  £act  propocinc  tdditiontl  cuts  in  fundlnf.  Child  cm  aloof  wlti:  ot}>«r  social  proframs 
rank  low  in  ttM  priorities  of  our  prmnt  administration,  pUcin|  us  bthlnd  most  £urop«ar  nations 
that  havt  soplUsticatod  famUy  and  child  cm  poUclts. 
AID  TO  FAMILIES  riTH  PePgNDRNT  CMLpREN 

Aid  to  Famm«s  with  Dap^ndant  ChUdrtn  (AFOO  U  tha  major  incoma  SMpport  or  *Vtilara" 
prof  r«m  availabU  to  poor  famiUcs  in  tha  United  Statts.  Undtr  AFDC,  naady  famiUas  who  maat 
tncom*  eligibUlty  crltarU  rtcslva  cash  grants  to  covar  tha  costs  o£  food,  ihaltar,  clothing,  and 
other  essential  items.  Approximately  lO.S  milUon  individuals  receive  AFDC  benefits,  of    iich  7.2 
mllUon  are  childfen^^>.  Eighty  percent  of  the  3.*  mllUon  AFDC  families  are  hMded  by 
women^^^^. 

AFDC  is  a  federal  program  administered  by  the  sUte  and  In  some  cases,  local  government. 
Program  costs  are  shared  by  two  or  three  levels  of  government.  In  New  York  City,  AFDC  receives 
half  of  iu  funding  from  the  federal  government,  and  tiie  state  and  city  each  provide  25  percen^ 
Within  federal  guidelines,  sutes  have  considerable  authority  for  the  desi^  and  operation  of  the 
AFDC  program.  Each  sttte  determines  Its  own  "standard  of  need"  for  eligibility  purposes  and  seu 
its  own  welfare  benefits.  Sutes  are  not  required  to  provide  welfare  payments  equal  to  their  own 
standard  )f  need  or  the  federal  poverty  threshold* 

The  AFbC  program  Is  expUdtly  aimed  at  protecting  poor  children  whose  parents  are  unabit 
to  support  th«m  financially  .  AFDC  beneflu  are  sup:?ose  to  help  a  family  malnuin  a  decent  stan* 
dard  of  living  However,  the  program  Is  having  a  minimum  effect  on  improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  needy  families  because  Its  piyments  are  Intolerably  iow»  failing  in  every  state  to  reallza 
even  a  minimum  level  of  adequacy.  In  1983,  the  average  disposable  Income  of  AFDC  families  was 
approximately  72  percent  of  the  official  poverty  leveK^^^  tn  no  states  were  the  combined  benefits 
of  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  energy  assistance  enough  to  bring  a  family  up  to  the  poverty  level^^^^. 
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AFDC-NEW  YORK  OTY 

TWt  «rt  about     milUoo  N#w  Yori(«n  dtp«¥tont  on  somt  form  of  direct  public  support* 
Of  this  nuTT)6tr»  «ppfoxlm«t«ly  100,000  v«  rcctiving  public  wistanc*  undtr  th«  Aid  to  FamUitt 
with  0«p«nd«nt  QUidrtn  Pro|rmm.  3ust  ov«r  10  parcant  of  ttm  cltf%  ponulation  «r«  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. V\9  foUowlng  data  hifhUiht  tha  charactaristlcs  of  AFDC  rodpiants  In  Naw  York  Qt/^^t 
FAMILY  TYPE 

*  91%  of      famiUas  that  racaWa  AFDC  support  ara  haadad  by  woman.  Tha  AFDC  caseload 
in  Naw  York  Qty  contains  a  much  hichar  concentration  of  famala-baadad  households  than 
does  the  AFDC  caseload  nationwide  (S0%)« 

•  Less  than  IH  of  the  single  parent  famiUes  headed  by  men  in  New  York  Qty  receive  AFDC, 
as  do  a.6H  of  the  husb«nd*wife  families.  An  astounding  62%  of  New  York  Qty's  femala- 
headed  households  reca.ye  AFDC  benef  itSi 

*  39%  of  tha  AFDC  famiUes  are  Blackt  3t.6%  are  hispanic,  and  13*4%  are  white. 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  OF  MOTHERS 

*  5*7%  of  the  households  receiving  AFDC  benefits  contain  a  wori(ing  mother. 
MARITAL  STATUS  AND  ELIGIBILITY 

*  In  41*4%  of  the  AFDC  households  the  mother  and  father  of  a  child  never  married* 

*  In  30%  of  the  AFDC  households  the  father  deserv.^  '  «  family. 

*  In  4.8%  of  the  AFDC  households  the  mother  and  father  divorced. 

*  In  2.4%  of  the  AFDC  households  the  mother  and  father  were  legally  separated. 

•  In  2.1%  of  the  AFDC  households  the  Uther  was  deceased. 
NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  AFDC  HOUSEHOLDS 

•  371,000  children  live  in  famiUes  receiving  AFDC  benefits.  This  Is  about  I  out  of  every  ♦ 
children  in  New  York  City* 

•  3t«2%ofaU  AFDC  households  have  one  child. 

•  28^%  of  aU  AFDC  households  have  two  chUdren. 

•  t6.2%ofaU  AFDC  households  have  three  chlkircn. 

•  16.8%  of  aU  AFDC  households  have  four  or  mora  chikfren. 
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AGE  OP  CHILDREN 

•  30%of  ilJAPOCdiUdrtn«rtitfyi«f  thtagt  of  ibc 

CHJ.D  SUPPORT 

•  Only  13%  of  tht  AFDC  tomiUw  he*ded  by  women  receivt  child  st^port  from  fathers. 
WELFARE  DdPENDCNCY 

•  Ptiilic  asslsunc*  U  not  &  pcrmmnt  v4y  of  life  for  ill  welfare  families.  Measures  of  wel- 
fam  dependenqr  indicate  that  public  assistance  Is  a  temporary  source  of  Income  for  most 
recipients.  The  average  length  of  time  any  family  remains  dependent  on  AFDC  Is  2.4 
years* 

Relr'lng  on  public  assistance  can  be  a  frustrating  experience  for  women  and  their  children* 
When  reporting  to  income  maintenance  centers,  applicants  and  recipients  must  wait  hours  before 
their  case  is  called.  U  their  case  is  not  reviewed,  families  must  return  on  another  day.  For  wock- 
ing  AFDC  mothers  this  means  a  substantial  loss  of  income  from  missing  hours  at  the  job.  Many 
families  have  been  left  without  money  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  b«cause  of  unnecessary  delays 
in  processing  applications  or  because  their  case  had  been  incorrectly  tenninated.  No  matter  how 
long  a  welfare  department  takes  in  processing  applications  or  determining  eiigiblLty,  families  are 
not  entitled  to  retroactive  benefits. 

For  a  family  of  four  the  AFDC  allowance  for  all  needs  except  rent  is  $31 1  a  month.  Since 
the  majority  of  the  city's  welfare  cases  contain  three  or  less  members,  most  AFDC  families  re* 
ceive  a  monthly  allowance  of  less  than  $31 U  Vhile  welfare  grants  have  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 26  percent  between  1970  and  19S2,  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  have  gone  up  over  120 
percent.  A  welfare  laniily  has  about  half  the  purchasing  power  today  that  it  had  in  1970. 

In  summation,  the  current  level  of  welfare  benefits  do  not  provide  enough  income  for  poor 
women  and  their  children.  The  value  of  the  welfare  grant  has  been  significantly  eroded  by  Inflation 
in  all  areas.  Unlike  Social  Security  benefits*  AFDC  grants  are  not  automatically  adjusted  for  in- 
crease j\  the  cost  of  living.  These  grants  can  onfy  be  changed  by  legislative  ruling.  Given  the 
current  political  impetus  to  shortchange  vital  social  programs*  Increases  in  either  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram or  other  income  «jpport  progr&ms  are  unlikely  to  happen* 
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Tht  outiook  for  poor  tAmllkt  in  N««  York  QtyUblMk.  Alrt^idy  27,000  poor  children  hav* 
lost  thtir  tUsibiUty  for  AFDC  «nd  mtny  nmrt  thouMnds  havt  had  thoir  bmfiu  rtductd  du«  to  tht 
RMfan  budftt  cut^  Incomo  support  programs  art  bting  dlsmantkd  at  a  tim«  whan  in  «var  in- 
cr«asin|  numbar  of  famUlas  ara  in  naad.  Tha  primary  victims  of  thtsa  brutal  attacks  wdl  again  ba 
woman  and  chUdran. 

A  vlsibla  flaw  in  tha  AFDC  program  which  wracks  havoc  with  poor  familias  concams  tha 
shalttr  aliowanca*  In  Naw  York  Qty,  tha  maximum  AFDC  shaltar  allowaf)ca  for  a  family  of  four  Is 
$21g  a  month.  Whila  tha  cost  of  rental  housing  in  tha  city  has  naarly  do(i>led  In  tha  last  eight 
years,  shaUer  allowances  have  remained  the  sama.  This  has  caused  more  and  mora  AFDC  recipi- 
ents to  usa  part  of  their  basic  cash  grant  to  help  pay  tha  rent.  In  1977,  30  percent  of  ^11  AFDC 
households  had  rents  at  or  above  the  allowance.  By  19S0,  this  figure  had  climbed  to  37  percent^^^. 
AFDC  families  with  rents  exceeding  the  maximum  housing  allowance  end  up  foregoing  other  basic 
necessities  ]ust  to  pay  for  shelter,  or  fail  to  meet  their  rent  bdls  in  full,  creating  serious  legal 
problems  down  the  road. 

Unrealistically  low  shelter  allowances  also  traps  pour  families  in  substandard  housing.  These 
families  have  a  difficult  time  locating  housli^  with  rents  that  meet  the  shelter  allowances.  Even  if 
th^y  do  manage  to  find  an  affordable  apartment,  they  will  not  always  be  able  to  afford  moving 
expenses  or  the  security  deposit.  This  forces  poor  families  to  remain  in  deteriorated  apartment 
buildings  many  of  which  have  substantial  number  of  code  violations  or  fail  to  provide  essential 
building  services.  Soma  families  are  paying  high  rents  to  live  in  apartments  without  heat  or  secur- 
ity protection  or  with  lead  paint  chips  on  the  f k>or  -  all  at  direct  risk  to  their  families. 

Every  year  approximately  6,000  New  York  City  families  who  have  lost  their  homes  due  to 
fires,  vacau  orders,  or  evk:tion  become  homeless  and  destitute.  Most  of  these  homeless  families 
are  women  and  children  who  ara  AFDC  recipients.  Because  most  of  the  traditional  supports  —  soup 
kitchens,  missions,  and  shelters,  were  built  primarily  for  men  —  women  have  an  exceedingly 
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difficult  tiriM  flndlr^  «4tabl«  ftnd  t(kqu«tt  ih«lt«r*  Thtir  pU$ht  Is  made  ill  the  worse  b«caus« 
there  are  not  enough  shelter  facilities  to  accommodate  homeless  women  and  cnildrerw 

The  struts ie  of  homeless  families  has  primarily  come  to  the  fore  due  to  the  widespread  In- 
terest and  support  of  the  clty^  various  advocacy  and  nonprofit  groups*  While  these  orf  anlzations 
have  embariced  on  a  well-publicized  campaign  to  aid  homeless  families,  the  city  has  been  slow  In 
formulating  policies  for  the  honr>eIesv  The  minute  steps  the  city  has  taken  to  date  do  not  represent 
a  real  commitment  to  improvlnc  conditions  for  homeless  families  over  the  long  ruru 

I>ie  to  the  severe  shortage  of  shelter  facilities,  city  agencies  rely  on  rundown  hotels  to 
''temporartly'*  house  homeless  families.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  homeless  families  seeking 
emergency  shelter  are  transferred  to  what  are  often  called  **weifare  hotels.**  The  conditions  of 
these  facilities  are  horrendous.  Even  with  the  existence  of  state  regulatlonsr  a  legal  order,  and 
city  inspection  teams,  most  hotels  fail  to  comply  with  the  minimum  of  standards.  They  often  have 
faulty  plumbing  systems,  and  inadequate  food  storage  facilities,  lack  essential  fire  prevention  de* 
vices,  and  have  limited  provisions  for  ensuring  tho  safety  and  security  of  their  residents.  Most,  If 
not  allf  have  serious  roach  and  mice  infestation  problems. 

Today  homeless  families  are  staying  in  welfare  hoteli  for  longer  and  longer  periods  of  time* 
The  most  salient  factor  affecting  the  transition  of  homeless  families  with  children  into  permanent 
housing  IS  the  critical  shortage  of  tow-incom«  housing.  The  unavailability  of  affordable  housing  Is 
not  only  a  problem  for  welfare  mothers  but  for  all  mothers  raising  thel'  children  alone.  The  in- 
come of  a  singla  mother  whether  she  works  and/or  receives  AFOC,  is  not  enough  to  secure  a  decenv 
apartment  in  N«w  Yorl<  City.  Also  compounding  the  problem  is  that  single  women  with  children 
are  too  often  discriminated  against  in  housing  —  particularly  in  the  renul  housing  market.  A  re> 
cent  survey  by  the  New  Yori<  City  Commission  on  Human  Rlghu  of  real  esute  ajtnu  showed  that 
59  percent  of  them  served  landlords  that  either  had  some  restrictions  or  outright  prohibitions 
against  chUdren^^  Although  New  York  laws  prohibit  this  practice^  many  landlords  deny 
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«p«rtin«nu  to  pmont  witfi  chUdrcn  in  ttm  houMhold  UntU  Ntv  York  Qty  rtvUts  its  Ict^^tlofv 
tlfhtm  •njorctfMnt  mmtun$,  and  ImpoMt  hanhtr  pmltks  afaimt  ptrpttfatofi  of  housir^  dis- 
crlminatkKV  poor  famUiM  wlU  contimit  to  bt  vIctimUtd  by  unscrupulous  landlords. 
roOO  AND  HUTRinON  PROGRAi45 

With  todty^  inflitod  food  prlcos  and  thtlr  Umitod  Income  many  wman  simply  carvMt  afford 
to  toad  thalrchildrwi  properly  unlmffdM^  food  proframsprovl^  Thtsa  protrams 

hava  banafltad  millions  of  iow-incoma  parsons  In  Maw  York  Qty  by  M^mantlnc  thair  food  pur- 
chasing ability* 

Not  joly  hava  food  proframs  anablad  tha  poor  to  fead  thamsatvas,  but  thay  hava  baan  highly 
cf  factiva  in  redjcing  a  numbar  of  advarsa  haalth  problems  that  occur  from  inadaquata  nutrltiofv 
Usad  as  a  form  of  praventiva  madicina  they  hava  playad  a  ma}or  rola  In  this  country's  efforts  to 
abolish  widespread  hunger,  and  curtail  disease. 

Today  however,  the  policies  of  the  administration  threaten  to  undo  America's  past  achieve- 
ments in  eradicating  hunger.  Massive  cuts  in  funding  for  food  programs,  new  eligibility  restric- 
tions, and  across-the.board  reductions  in  individual  household  benef lu  have  left  mUUons  of  faniUies 
without  food  aid  and  at  nutritional  rlik.  Calls  to  local  agencies  concerning  request  for  emergency 
food  have  increased  dramatlcaU/.  Soup  kitchen  and  food  bank  participation  has  swelled  to  record 
numbers.  People  are  being  turned  away  hungry  because  there  is  not  enough  food  to  give  away.  And 
no  longer  are  thesa  faculties  provinces  only  for  unemployed  and  destitute  men;  an  alarming  nurr^ 
of  women  and  children  are  present  In  every  service  center. 

More  peopla  are  hungry  today  because  their  access  to  food  has  been  cut  off  by  in  uncon- 
cerned government  whose  interests  lie  in  ntaking  the  rich  richer  at  the  expense  of  having  the  poor 
suffer  even  more.  While  the  nurhbers  grow*  the  Reagan  administration  repeatedly  denies  that  their 
fiscal  policies  and  toughening  of  food  program  rules  have  any  connection  with  the  prevailing  hur^ar 
crisis  in  America.  In  fact  they  question  whether  burner  is  even  a  *Veal  and  significant"  probiam. 
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HUNGER  TOLL  ON  THE  RgE  .  HEW  YORK  CITY 

A  si^mntial  mrrim  of  Ntw  Vod<trs  rtly  on  food  profrtms  for  h«Jp.  Th«  Food  Stamp  pro* 
f  r«m  which  providtt  coupons  u  a  suppktrrMnt  to  htlp  Iow-lncom«  Umilltt  purchtM  adaquatt  f oods» 
$«rv«a  about  1  million  p«opl#.  Ovar  half  of  thtst  racipitnu  ar«  childran  and  th«  vast  ma}ority  o| 
food  stanip  houstholds  ara  haadad  by  sin|J«  mothars  or  aidarly  womm  Uy\s%  alona. 

Tha  Spaclal  Supplamantal  Food  Profram  tor  Woman*  Infants,  and  ChUdran  (WlQ  providas  hl|h 
protain  foods*  nutrition  countalUngt  and  haalth  cara  sarvlcas  to  low  incoma  woman  and  chUdran 
deter  mintd  to  be  at  a  nutritional  ri*.  In  New  York  City,  WIC  serves  about  1 13,217  pregnant  and 
lacutinf  women,  infants,  and  children  under  the  age  ol  five* 

Approximately  71,900  New  York  City  chUdren  receive  meals  while  attandli^  chiW  cara  can- 
ters through  the  Child  Care  Feeding  Program  (CCFP).  Under  the  auspices  ol  CCFP,  Ucensed  non- 
profit child  care  institutions  are  reimbursed  by  the  federal  government  for  providing  meals  to  chil- 
dren. Children  receive  these  meals  for  free  or  at  reduced  or  full  price  depending  upon  their 
family's  size  and  income.  In  addition,  tms  of  thousands  of  low  incoma  children  are  also  provided 
with  meals  through  the  School  Umch  Program  and  Summer  Feeding  Program. 

Budget  cuts  and  more  restrictive  eligibility  requirements  for  food  aid  programs  have  taken  a 
heavy  toil  on  thousands  of  poor  families  in  New  York  City.  During  the  last  two  years  some  60,000 
families  became  ineligible  for  food  stamps  and  lost  badly  needed  benefits.  N^any  more  thousands 
have  had  their  food  stamp  benefits  reduced.  And  even  for  those  who  do  receive  sumps,  the 
amount  is  wholly  inadequate,  especially  when  measured  sgalnst  high  food  costs  u  this  city.  The 
New  York  Qty  Dtpartnvent  of  Consunwr  Affairs  reported  in  January  of  19S4,  that  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  family  of  four  had  reached  $1 13.53  a  week  (or  approximately  $454  a  month)(37).  (| 
sue  family  were  entitled  to  food  stamps  they  would  receive  a  maximum  coupon  allowance  of  $252 
a  month.  Not  much  can  be  bought  lor  $1  JO  In  today*s  grocery  store.  But  this  is  the  benefit  per 
day  that  the  average  lood  sump  recipient  receives. 
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With  thu  dtcteirt  lupport  of  Consrt$i,  WIC      th«  only  ftdtrel  food  prosram  in  FY  i  912 
t^at  avoided  cuts  in  fundlnf.  Tht  RM|aR  «dminiitrttion4  1913  proposal  to  terminate  WIC  and  fold 
It  into  tht  Matamal  and  Child  Hoalth  Block  Grant  wu  also  defaatod 

Aithough  WIC  hu  ftmainad  intact,  furdinf  ItvtU  are ,  o  insufficient  that  services  cai«ot  be 
providsd  to  til  thoee  in  need.  In  New  Yortc  Qty  only  a  third  of  the  327,000  potentially  eligible 
women  and  children  actually  participate  in  the  WIC  program.  Almott  ever/  city  program  has  a 
long  waiting  list  at  d  can  only  serve  those  families  deemed  criticaUy  undernourished  or  UU  Con- 
sequently, In  the  poorest  areas  of  New  Yortc  Qty,  where  WIC  U  inadequately  available,  low  birth 
weights  and  infant  mortality  rates  have  increased  significantly.  ThU  U  because  poor  pregnant 
women  receive  little  or  no  prenatal  care  or  get  such  care  but  without  needed  nutritional  supple- 
mental 

WiC  h£S  proven  to  be  highly  effective  in  reducing  a  vast  number  of  diseases  and  health  prob- 
lems, especially  among  low-inconie  women  and  their  children.  Studies  by  public  health  depart- 
ments, universities,  and  medical  research  facilities  have  found  that  the  prcgram  caused  a  reduction 
in  incidence  of  anemia,  infant  mortality,  and  low  birth  weights.  Indirectly,  it  also  has  had  an  im* 
pact  on  preventing  other  diseases.  For  example,  low  birth  weight,  which  is  the  eighth  leading  cause 
of  death  among  chUdrcn  in  the  United  States,  U  also  tied  to  increased  incidence  of  menul  retarda- 
tion and  physical  disabiatles.  Overall,  WIC  has  enabled  Its  beneficiaries  to  improve  their  general 
health  sums  by  providing  nutritloi>s  foods  (or  adequate  diets,  access  to  health  care,  and  education 
on  proper  nutritional  habits. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  funding  so  that  the  full  population  of  eligible 
women  and  chlidren  can  participate  In  WIC  Until  our  government  realizes  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram, famines  dtnied  aoctss  to  the  WIC  program  will  continue  to  have  serious  illnesses  aggravated 
by  inadaquate  nutrition.  In  the  end,  it  is  our  city  and  the  taxpayers  who  wUl  lose.  They  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  mtdlcal  costs  for  chUdren  who  are  bom  disabled,  who  are  sick,  who  become  totally 
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dtptnd«nt  upon  p(i>Uc  astlstanc*  b«cauM  iMy  cannot  wofk  —  «11  wnich  micht  h4v«  been  prcvtnttd 
hAd  their  mottMrs  received  the  proper  prenattl  ctre  and  nutrition. 

Oitbecks  in  the  CCFP  have  perticuUrly  handed  the  food  service  operations  of  child  car* 
groups*  The  federal  government  >iylU  now  cniy  pay  for  two  meaU  and  one  .mck  a  day  as  opposed  to 
threi»  meals  and  two  snacks  prior  to  budget  cuts.  Forced  to  absorb  these  cuts  and  with  their  desire 
to  melntain  qual'ty  meals,  many  centers  have  had  to  raise  their  child  care  fees  «nd  chat^e  more  for 
meals. 

Many  of  the  lamllies  who  rely  on  day  care  and  qualify  fc.  CCFP  are  low-income.  Vlth  ai- 
ready  tight  budgets,  the  extra  expense  of  having  to  pay  more  for  chUd  care  servk:es  «nd  meals  Is  an 
additional  strain.  For  those  parents  wha  altogether  cannot  make  this  financial  obkgaticn  It  means 
their  children  mist  s^o  without  eating  or  receive  an  inadequate  balance  ot  meals* 

It  is  poor  women  and  children  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  this  administration's  atuck  on 
federal  food  programs  as  well  as  other  income  supports.  Dented  access  to  these  programs  pushes 
women  further  into  total  dependency  and  poverty,  and  undermines  their  ability  to  care  for  their 
families.  The  health  status  of  poor  women  is  already  in  jeopardy;  not  having  adequate  food  threa- 
tens It  further.  Their  children  suffer  too.  Ill-fed  ano  constantly  hungry,  they  are  prone  to  sickness 
and  disease.  Hunger  prevents  them  from  concentrating  in  school  and  may  generate  anti-MCt4l 
behavior*  Children  who  do  not  learn  will  have  difficulty  in  becoming  producuve  metn&er  n  c\s 
society. 

Clearly,  if  we  care  about  their  future  and  the  future  of  this  country,  there  must  be  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  ensure  that  women  and  children  have  access  to  food.  No  one  should  have  to  fo 
hungry  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  There  is  time  to  reverse  the  ever-growing  hunger  prob* 
lem  in  America*  but  to  do  so  will  require  a  greater  effort  by  federal,  sute,  and  Uxral  governments. 
VOMEN  AND  WORK 

Although  women  have  made  seme  significant  gains  n  the  labor  force,  their  over  4II  poxition  Ln 
the  labor  market  remains  relatively  unfavorable.  Eighty  percent  are  segregated  in  low-paying 
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ckricftV  ttiM^  MTfic*  tnd  factory  }obs.  Th«M  trsditlonaiiy  ftmate  jobs,  when  m«4flur«d  tfalnst 
mm*t  Jobi  of  •quivatant  ikUl  «nd  trmining*  £rt  imtly  umicrvakMd.  Thty  provi<i«  limlttd  bmfiu 
and  f tw  opponcunltiM  for  car««f  advanctmtnt. 

In  addltSofv  job  »tnictur«  «r«  not  compatibW  with  mam/  wom«n*s  lift  circumstances*  They 
4r«  MkSject  to  raqulraments  for  overtima  and  Und  that  work  poUclas  envhasizinf  family  rasponti- 
biUtlati  IncJudinf  flaxibit  hours,  j^id  sharlni,  and  laavts  of  absanca,  art  rartly  available.  As  a  re« 
suit,  they  must  often  leave  the  work  cycle  for  periods  of  time,  which  makes  their  job  advancements 
prospecu  that  much  worse.  Finally,  the  role  of  dlscrlmlr^tion  continues  to  be  a  dominant  factor  In 
the  Amefi,;an  Ubor  market  where  women  are  often  excluded  from  hi$jtx  paying  jobs  and  promotions 
I   rely  because  of  their  sex. 
THE  WAGE  GAP 

Although  women  have  entered  the  job  market  in  record  iwmbers,  they  still  continue  to  earn 
far  less  than  men.  Today  women  earn  62  cenu  to  every  dollar  a  man  earns  -  down  from  nearly  6# 
cents  m  1955.    For  minority  women  the  situation  is  far  worse.  Black  women  earn  54  cents  and 
Hispanic  women  earn  50  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  men  In  this  country^^'^ 

In  19S0,  the  median  earnings  of  ail  fully  employed  m^  were  $l£,910  as  compared  to  $1  l,2t7 
for  ell  women.  Median  earnings  for  white,  black,  and  hlspanic  women  were  $1 1,413,  $10,609,  and 
$9,769  respectively.  While  31.2  percent  of  men  had  earnings  below  $15,000,  73  percent  of  women 
had  jobs  paying  this  amount.  Even  more  stautiing»  although  46.5  percent  of  men  worked  at  |obs 
paying  $20,000  and  above,  a  mere  9.6  percent  of  women  workers  earned  this  much^^9). 

The  mass  media  description  of  the  high  powered  woman  executive  with  a  six  figure  income 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  reality  of  the  situation.  This  woman  is  a  minority  within  a  minor- 
ity. Most  females  work  at  jobs  paying  between  $7,000  and  $15,000. 

What  contributes  most  to  the  huge  Inceme  disparities  between  men  and  women  Is  occu- 
pational segregatiorw  Women  are  concentrated  In  low  paying  occupations  and  In  the  lower  status 
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jobs  in  the  hl^har  p«ylr«  occupttionai  fUlds.  Thm  }o6$  havt  trtditionaily  b«cn  uixl«r-p«id  simply 
b«c*u»«  thty  htvt  bt«n  haid  by  wom«tv  Eniploytrt  t>€li«Y«d*  women's  jobs  w«r«  not  worth  u 
much  AS  the  )cbs  that  men  did.  They  thought  women  4s  secood&ry  evrwrs  in  f4mUies  did  not  need 
MS  much  money  4s  men  and  they  peld  them  eccordingiy.  This  oractice  hu  continued  even  in  the 
face  of  some  Uws  designed  to  provide  reiieL 

Glvtfi  the  wa^e  Inequities  it  Is  cletr  that  merely  by  settlnf  fobs  women  will  not  escape 
poverty*  Recent  studies  show  that  millions  of  women  endure  economic  hardship  4nd  are  poor  in 
spite  ol  thetr  work  efforts.  More  than  25  percent  ol  all  working  mothers  who  head  families  with 
children  still  have  incomes  below  the  official  poverty  leveL 
COMPAR.^BLE  WORTH 

Despite  the  1963  Equal  Pay  Act  and  Title  Vll  ol  the  CivU  Rlfthts  Act  of  1964,  both  ol  which 
bar  discrimination  in  waj^es*  women  as  a  group  have  made  virtually  no  progress  in  cbsLrig  their 
historically  wide  pay  gap.  The  male-female  earnings  dllferentul  continues  to  plague  women  at  all 
job  levels  m  both  the  public  and  private  sector.  A  recent  study  ol  New  York  Qty  municipal  em- 
ployees showed  that  more  than  90  percent  of  city  female  workers  were  concentrated  in  tradition- 
ally female  occupations.  These  women  also  received  significantly  lower  salaries  than  men  who  per- 
formed similar  types  ol  Jobs  or  jobs  requiring  the  same  amount  of  skillt  effort,  and  training. 

Because  given  this  job  segregation,  providing  women  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  has  not 
brought  women's  wages  into  line  with  their  male  counterparts,  a  drive  has  begun  to  emerge*  The 
call  IS  for  the  re-evaluatlon  ol  jobs  held  primarily  by  women  on  the  basts  of  job  tasks  rather  than 
job  title.  Today,  employers  establish  their  wage  systems  based  upon  the  prevaUlng  rate  that  exists 
in  other  similar  work  environments,  meaning  they  pay  according  to  what  others  are  paying.  Since 
most  companies  already  pay  considerably  less  foi*  Jobs  held  primarily  by  females,  this  method  has 
only  served  to  perpetuate  the  low  wages  ol  women.  Corr^artble  worth  or  pay  equity  programs 
would  eliminate  this  discriminatory  practice  by  using  such  iecton  as  skill,  effort,  responsibiUty, 
education  and  work  corvditlons  as  the  common  criteria  for  deciding  a  job's  vaiie. 
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Ihm  concipt  of  ooinpmbte  worth  U  IncrMinfly  t«comin(  tht  U«m  of  th«  SO*s  u  mor«  «nd 
mora  wotTMn  mue  th«  }ob  m«rk«t  and  find  that  «cistin|  •mploymtnt  b«rrltrs  continue  to  pr«v«nt 
th^  from  finite  «conofnk:  s«lf-«uf  flclwxry.  Omparabte  ^a^orth  prombts  to  offtr  «om«  (kip«r* 
ftttly  HMdtd  tokitlona  for  «niurinf  their  •conomic  survlvai  «nd  curtaiUr^  the  growth  of  women's 
poverty. 

OLPeR  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

There  are  approximately  I  milUon  elderly  persons  in  New  York  Qty,  of  whom  the  vast  major* 
ity  are  women.  Elderly  women  62  and  over  outnumber  their  mate  counterparts  by  three  to  two  and 
the  ratio  increases  amoof  the  oldest  age  f  roufis.  The  aging  process  can  be  particularly  dif  f  kcolt  for 
our  City's  older  women.  Living  longer  than  men,  these  women  are  more  likely  to  be  widowed* 
physically  disabled*  socially  isolated,  and  predominantly  poor. 

Poverty  b  a  serious  problem  for  elderly  wmen.  Their  economic  deprivation  offers  further 
proof  of  the  "Feminization  of  Poverty"  in  New  Yoric  Qty.  More  than  half  of  New  York  QtyS 
elderly  poor  are  women.  They  suffer  severe  financial  hardships,  findlr^  It  difficult  If  not  inv««»- 
ible  to  cover  the  costs  of  food,  clothing*  t<mt,  trsnsporutlon,  medical  care,  and  drugs.  A  growli^ 
number  are  found  to  be  in  poor  physical  and  mentM  health  and  without  the  means  to  care  for  them* 
selves. 

Older  women  are  economically  disadvantaged  because  they  have  not  been  adequately  com* 
(.ensated  for  the  contributions  made  in  their  younger  days.  Women's  work,  whether  in  the  hom«  or 
workplace,  has  traditionally  been  underval^ied  by  our  society.  La  the  long  run  this  continuing  eco* 
nomic  injustice  leads  to  the  appalling  financial  position  of  women  In  their  older  years. 
PENSION  SYSTEMS  AND  SOCIAL  SECURrTY 

The  major  sources  of  Income  for  older  Americans  are  penslo^j  and  Social  Security.  Under 
both  of  these  retirement  Income  systems  older  women  fair  poorly.  The  primary  reason  If.  that 
thes«  benefit!  are  linked  to  the  empk>yment  system  -    wages  earned  and  years  spent  In  the  wock* 
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forces  Civtn  ttm  un^trvakittlon  of  women's  work«  thtlr  beneflu  m  th«ir  Uter  yein  &re  nttur&lly 
leu. 

El^hly  percent  ol  tht  women  in  this  countty  who  hold  paylnf  jobs  va  not  covered  by  pennon 
pUns,  a  sltuition  that  Is  only  true  for  31  percent  ol  wortclnj  men.  Women's  exclusion  from  this 
source  of  retirement  Income  derives  from  the  narrow  ranje  ol  low  paying  occupations  in  w^ich 
they  continue  to  be  concentrated*  Pension  plans  favor  long-te^m,  high-paid  employees^  r.io^t  ol 
whom  are  merv 

In  addition,  peniion  plans  are  detigned  so  that  they  penalize  women  trying  to  combine  careers 
and  mothertiood.  They  deny  women  retirement  credits  during  maternity  leave  *nd  restrict  their 
vesting  rights- 

The  private  pension  system  in  this  country  can  be  cruelly  onlalr  to  wor^itn  who  elect  careers 
as  housewives.  This  is  even  more  so  for  women  whose  husbands  die  before  retirement  or  whose 
marriages  end  in  divorce*  Many  privatf»  pension  plans  lack  early  death  provisions  to  provide  sor^'^ 
benefits  to  protect  wtdows.  Many  do  not  requtre  a  second  signature  to  prevent  a  husband  from 
Signing  away  his  wife's  right  to  survivor  benefits.  Pension  rights  are  rarely  considered  as  divisible 
family  property     divorce  cases.  Denied  access  to  pension  benefits*  many  older  women  are  forced 
back  into  the  jo6  nurket  only  .o  face  the  burden  of  double  discrimination  -  age  a.'^d  sex« 

Because  they  are  unable  to  secur*  pensions,  most  elderly  women  -  more  than  60  percent  - 
must  rely  on  Social  Security.  Yet,  although  more  women  subsist  on  Social  Security  than  men,  they 
receive  a  j.naller  share  ol  the  income.  In  19S2,  the  average  monthly  Social  Security  benefit  for 
women  wa^  $30g»  compared  to  ^^430  for  men^^O). 

The  structxjre  of  the  Social  Security  system  assures  that  women  receive  less  than  men.  For 
example,  full-time  home  makers  receive  no  Social  Security  credits  lor  their  years  of  imporunt  and 
productive  woric  Married  women  who  work  often  lorleit  their  own  benefits  upon  learning  they  can 
receive  more  benefits  as  a  dependent  on  their  hu^and*s  account.  Th's  is  partly  because  ol  the 
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lowtr  stkrlM  womM  ginmUy  r«c«lvt  and  b«e«uM  tht  ymrt  ibtcnt  from  th«  workforct  to  re«r 
chlldrw  ar«  avtragtd  into  thtir  Mrnings  history  M  z«ro  Mming  yotrs. 

Oivorcod  woifMn  ftco  Additional  prob]tmt»  U  tht  marri«(t  Ustod  lost  than  10  yaan»  thty 
rocahfo  no  bmfits  from  thtir  tx-huiband*s  Social  Security.  II  tht  marrlago  continuod  altor  tho  iO 
year  parlo^  banaflts  cannot  bo  paid  boforo  tho  divorcod  husband  rtachtt  62  and  only  if  ho  tlocti  to 
rttir««  And  tvon  than  tho  wilt  rocoWos  only  50  ptrcont  of  har  tx-huiband^  antitlomont. 

A  widow  rocolvts  bonofitt  according  to  wagts  eamad  by  har  ipoust  at  the  tlmt  of  his  daath. 
II  sho  is  ntlthar  disabltd  or  carinf  for  younc  chUdr«n»  thon  sho  must  wait  until  aga  60  to  roctivt  his 
Social  Sucurity. 

Social  Sacurlty  banaflt  plans  ar«  wholly  unfair  to  woman  l  i  fail  to  safeguard  tht  economic 
ri'ghts  of  older  women*  Thtst  systems  art  bastd  on  tht  idea  that  tvtry  xyoman  has  a  man  caring  for 
her  and  that  famtUes  have  two  adults*  only  one  of  whom  •  tht  man  -  Is  tht  brtadwinntr.  Times 
have  changed*  The  dynamics  of  today's  famtUes  have  changed  and  no  longer  reflect  those  prevalent 
fifty  years  ago.  The  outdattd  policies  of  tht  Social  Security  system  havt  failed  to  respond  to  these 
socittal  changes*  As  a  result  they  contribute  to  poverty  among  women. 

Clearly  there  is  a  crucial  need  to  restrucAire  the  Social  Security  program  so  that  aged  women 
4re  not  penalized  for  changes  in  marital  customs  and  work  patterns.  Without  immediate  reforms 
women  can  expect  to  Uve  Uvea  of  ei,wtomic  insecurity. 
CONCLUSION 

The  present  adnUnistration  has  embarked  on  a  crusade  to  dump  the  poor,  to  throw  them  over-* 
board»  while  tht  rich»  who  can  swim»  art  givtn  lift  Jacktts. 

Thty  argut  that  poor  individuals  and  famllits  muist  sufftr  cutbacks  in  supp»*t  h*  .^^ams  bt* 
caust  thtsr  progrcms  art  a  major  cauit  of  runaway  ^tnding  and  govtmmtnt  dtflcits.  Inflation* 
high  urtmploymtnt,  and  tht  tver-growbg  ftdtrml  dtf  kit  art  all  attributtd  to  poor  ptoplt*s  tx- 
cessivt  rtlianct  on  social  programs*  Furthermort,  tht  administration  ailtges  that  these  social  ' 
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profraim  ir«  ptifMd  with  wldtiprMd  fraud  «Rd  «buM,  citing  thU  u  anothtr  c«im  of  tovcmnMnt 
ov«r-#«ndins  and  anothtr  rwon  for  impotinc  cuts» 

ArMTicant  mutt  corr^  to  grips  with  th«  ImpUcations  of  thtM  attitudes  and  pblicias.  Whan 
tha  Ptwsldant  and  his  lavorita  aUlas  -  tha  Moral  Ma)ocitr»  conaarvativa  think  tank  sroups*  and  nao* 
iibtrala  —  talc  about  prttarvlni  tha  family,  thay  do  not  m«an  poor  famUIas  or  famiUas  malntalnad 
Mlaly  by  woman,  Thay  maan  only  thoaa  famUIts  that  can  surviva  without  f ovammant  aaiUtanco. 

Thaif  arjumanti!  must  b«  rtfutad»  Tha  vast  bufc  of  all  social  profram  rtclplants  4ra  poor 
chUdran.  Is  it  thasa  chUdran  that  art  chaating  our  fovammant? 

The  poor  are  not  the  causa  of  our  country's  Uls»  nor  are  thay  cheating  the  rest  of  us.  Thay 
are,  most  often,  potentially  productive  citizens,  eager  not  to  be  shut  off  of  access  to  mainstream 
America.  Often  tht/  get  leu  from  government  than  do  those  who  are  the  bem  flclarles  of  govam- 
ment  tax  breaks,  conxracts,  grants,  and  prtee  supports,  although,  those  who  receive  ♦Velfare"  In 
these  forms  do  not  suffer  the  same  vicious  and  negative  stigmas  as  the  poor* 

We  need  to  restore  funding  for  programs  being  cut  and  to  build  beyond  these  programs  toward 
new  positions  that  reflect  the  needs  of  today's  women. 

While  exUtlng  social  programs  have  provided  some  relief,  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
offered  nw  real  opportunities  for  women  to  achieve  economic  parity  with  men.  This  Is  because  they 
are  still  very  mudi  based  on  family  values  that  are  no  longer  in  force.  Thcv  have  not  taken  into 
consideration     cj^angli^  roles  of  women  In  society  or  the  circumstances  that  have  caused  wo^man 
to  become  principal  providers  In  th^lr  households.  As  a  result,  these  poUcies  and  programs,  even  if 
adaquauly  funded,  penalize  women  for  their  diverse  lifestyles. 

We  need  to  develop  and  edopt  a  comprehensive  and  progressive  agenda  for  families  as  they 
currently  exist.  It  should  address  genuine  family  problems  such  as  child  care,  domestic  violence, 
ecooomk  dlilocation,  wage  Inequity,  the  naed>  of  slTgle  parenu  and  tlie  special  problems  of  eklarly 
women.  5upport  for  this  pUtform  should  be  buUt  from  a  broad  base  of  IndividuaU  and  organiza- 
tions* 
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^  pMt  weiMR^  advocaqr  sroupt  and  «omin  InOiintUI  in  tht  poUtioU  arm  hav«  pro* 
mottd  poUckt  thtt  r«prtsant  tht  intmm  of  torn  woriMrw  Many  tlrrm,  howtvar,  thtgaini  dt* 
rivtd  through  thMO  efforts  havo  bmlltod  only  an  tlito  grou^  of  lamakt.  In  ordar  for  all  woman 
to  ac^iava  aconomie  and  todal  futtkra  it  Is  imparatbra  that  a  broadar  aganda  ba  advaocad  —  ona 
that  Inckidat  tha  isauat  and  probiams  allactlnt  diiadvantaf  ad  woman.  Tha  batt  orgifilzad  and 
politically  abic  woman  must  advocatw  for  all  woman  and  invotva  othar  woman  in  thasa  af torts. 

Tht  population  of  poor  woman  and  childran  in  Naw  Yortc  Qty  continuas  to  grow  at  a  frightan- 
ing  rata.  In  responding  to  tha  problamt  tha  Qty  has  raliad  on  short-ttrm  solutions  which  hava  dona 
littla  to  stlmulata  battar  social  and  aconomic  conditions  for  its  poor  famillas.  II  anything,  thaat 
marginal  approaches  hava  provan  to  ba  costly  and  highly  inaffactlva  and  in  fact  hava  parpatuatad 
the  conditions  thay  wart  designed  to  relleva.  In  soma  instancaSf  they  hava  further  endangered  the 
lives  of  poor  women  and  their  children  and  eroded  their  famUy*s  self-respect  and  confidence. 

The  City  can  no  longer  justify  its  actions  by  placing  tha  blame  totally  on  the  budgetary  con* 
straints  of  federal  and  state  government.  Nor  can  they  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking  the 
lead  In  developing  policies  and  programs  that  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  poor  families. 

In  tha  past  this  Gty  has  proven  to  be  a  capable  eader  in  s(*ch  fields  as  tha  arts,  finance*  and 
industry.  Given  sufficient  political  will  and  commitmenti  the  Qty  is  capable  of  providing  novel 
and  workable  solutions  to  the  pfoblam  of  poverty  which  other  localities,  states,  and  tha  federal 
government  can  foUow.  With  this  in  mind,  we  offei  the  following  policy  recommendations  as  ways 
in  which  this  Qty  can  maica  a  significant  impact  on  women's  poverty  and  contribute  to  improving 
the  quality  of  Ufa  for  poor  woman  and  their  families. 
POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Emplovmant 

1.  Tha  Qty  should  conduct  a  "Comparable  Vorth"  or  '*Pay  Equity"  study  of  lu  wage  and  job 
classification  systams.  Such  a  study  will  ba  an  Issue  on  the  bargaining  table  during  this 
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ytmtH  Ubor  r)t|otUtim  bttwMn  tht  Qty  «nd  its  Urftst  unlorw  (XC  37.  It  should  b% 
approvtd 

2«  A  rtsokitlon  should  b%  p«ss«d  by  tht  Council  urfinc  tht  prWatt  stctor  to  tngaft  in  similar 

(>«y  tquity  studits  *nd  proinott  Uir  wafts  for  womtrv 
3.  In  addition*  tht  Qty  should  promott  tht  rtmoval  ol  barritn  to  hi(h  {Mtying  jobs  in  munici* 

pal  agcncits  traditiooaliy  ciostd  to  women  and  sctk  stricter  anlorctmtnt  ol  alfirmativt 

action  laws  and  laws  against  stx  discrimination  in  both  tht  public  and  private  sector* 
^.  Part  of  what  leads  to  occuj>ation*i  segregation  is  sex«4tereotyping.  This  can  be  changed 

byt 

a.  Promoting  non-sexlst  counselling  in  the  public  school  systemi 

b.  Monitoring  all  public  education  programs,  particularly  vocational  programs  for 
increased  sex  equityi 

c.  Developing  advertising  campaigns  that  feature  women  in  non^traditional  jobs* 
y  The  City  should  provide  more  non-traditional  job  training  opportunities  and  programs  for 

women.  &oth  new  and  existing  programs  should  receive  a  larger  share  of  employment 
traming  funds  and  help  develop  real  opportunities  for  women  to  secure  employment  in 
non-traditional  areas. 

6.  3obs  can  b^  created  in  New  York,  as  in  other  cities,  if  we  requu>e  corporations  to  create 
specific  job  training  and  employment  opportunities  in  exchange  for  zoning  variances*  tax 
abatements*  low  cost  loans*  and  other  types  of  assistance* 


1*  The  City's  day  care  programs  are  vulnerable  to  atteck  because  the  federal  govemn>ent 
which  provides  their  funding  is  currently  cutting  back  iu  support.  The  City  must  develop 
a  fundii^  base  for  day  cart  that  is  separate  from  and  an  addition  to  Title  XX  and  IVA 
money*  Additional  funding  can  be  secured  by  using  Board  cf  Education  money  to  fund 
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aU<^ykMtrf«rt«Tin<kycar«c«it*r«.  thb  would  Tltlt  XX  monty  lor  dty  c»n  lor 
^  sifnificant  number  ol  adtfltioml  tU|M«  yourfor  dUldrarv 

2.  Dvf  car*  progrmms  can  ba  as|>aiidad  hy  ancouracing  prlvata  tmpioyars  to  cparat*  or  ipon* 
aor  on«tita  day  car*  c«ntar«»  to  incMa  chUd  cara  ipacas  in  naw  or  ranovatad  conttnic* 
tiont,  and  to  stMdiza  amptoyaa  day  cara  in  othtr  lacUitlat. 

3.  ThaEmarianqr  Jobs  Act  (P.Ufl-4)wlUbrif^  in  ovar  $13  million  to  Naw  York  ^ 

This  monay  wu  ailocatad  with  ttw  ^tantlon  that  it  ba  usad  lor  axpandlng  tha  availability 
of  social  mvicas*  particularly  day  cara*  in  plannlni  its  utar  tha  Qty  should  assign  a  high 
priority  to  providing  additional  day  cara  slots. 

Accasstodaycaracanbaincraasadbydacsntrallzlngthaintaka.vocass.  Rcqulri/^ 
lamiUas  to  traval  to  tha  Agancy»s  Rasourca  Araas  U  a  burdm  on  fioor  and  working 
famlUes  who  cannot  **ford  tha  addad  <xp«nsa  ol  transporution  <r  tha  loss  ol  income  Irom 
missing  hours  at  the  job.  Resource  Areas  should  ba  established  at  day  cara  sites  and  open 
before  and  alter  normal  working  hours* 


1.  Encourige  the  release  of  city-cwnad  buUdlngs  to  tommunity-based  non-prolit  groups  to 
rehab Ulute  and  operate  as  permanent  low-income  and  moderate  income  housing  and  as 
temporary  fsciiitles  for  homeless  families. 

2.  Provide  3«51  tax  lncantlvas»  loans*  and  granu  to  non-profit  agencies  that  will  develop 
moderate  cost  family  housing. 

3.  Paaa  and  enforce  legislation  against  landlords  who  deny  housing  to  famiUes  with  c:iUdren 
and  against  real  estate  brokers  who  refuse  to  show  rental  housing  to  UmiUes. 

4.  Encourage  HPO  to  soUdt  proposals  for  and  help  fund  collective  housing  arrangements 
similar  to  those  currently  favored  in  European  countries.  This  new  type  of  housing  would 
ba  Iow«incoma  with  shared  facilities  private  sleeping  quarters  and  collective  child  care 
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t{>acM»  and  avaUkbk  for  sincle  mottMrs  4nd  eidtrly  womtn  to  Uvt  to^tthtr*  Tht  ntw 
housing  should  f*cUiut«  a  notwodc  of  shartd  child  rMrlng  rtiponsibiUti«s  and  mpportlvt 
services  loe  the  elderly* 

Nutrition  end  Health 

1«  Encourage  the  development  of  on-elte  primary  health  care  units  In  housing  projects  and 
complexes  In  high  density  poverty  areu  to  promote  greater  accessibility  to  health  cere 
for  the  poor* 

2*  Create  an  official  food  policy  office  in  a  municipel  agency  responsible  for: 

a)  Analyzing  and  reporting  on  the  Impact  of  federel  policies  on  food  programs  end 
on  the  extent  of  hunger  in  the  City} 

b)  Disseminating  information  about  the  availability  of  food  programs  and  emer* 
gency  food  aid  services; 

c)  Supporting  and  coordinating  the  ongoing  efforts  of  food  groups  and  food  pro*  ^ 
grams,  and  helping  to  build  a  larger  political  coalition  on  food  issues*  ' 
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Appendix  A 

Sumnwy  of  Pertintnt  UtbUtlon 

Tht  (oltowing  summary  highll^hu  th«  m*}or  IcfislaUvc  Uiuts  mtrodwctd  in  tht  Qty 
Council  that  afftct  wom«n.  The  bUIH  numb«r  »nd  primary  sponsor  Ar«  inciuM  along  with  tht 
committe*  to  which  th«  proposed  l«gisUtion  has  b«tn  rtltrred  All  of  thes«  bills  are  pending 
approval  by  our  local  IcgUUtive  body.  Their  passage  will  require  a  great  deal  of  support. .  Your 
Input  can  niake  a  difference.  Wc  urge  you  to  contact  the  primary  sponsor  and  the  committee 
chairperso*^  Request  that  the  committee  hold  hearings  and  encourage  your  district  council 
represenutive  to  support  these  bilia. 
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CmrAi  W€li«rt  Commltte««Outrs  Horvitz 

lnt>  No.  I  S<ltomy (fty  fWft» of  th» M^Yor tr^d  Comptrolkr)  Amcndstht 
adminiatrativt  codt  to  prohibit  discrimination  b«s«d  on  a  person*3 
sexual  oriantation. 

Int.  No.  33     Fricdiandtr  at  al  PirohObits  discrimination  in  employmant  bacausa 
of  a|a*  Amanda  currant  iaw  to  spaciflcally  outlaw  discrimination 
against  parsons  63  yaars  of  aga  and  older*  (Similar  blU  racently 
enactad  by  Naw  Yortc  Suta)* 

Int.  No.  128    Graittar  and  Stam  Prohibits  discrimination  on  tha  basis  of  sax  with 
regard  to  membership  in  any  busineu  or  professional  orsanization* 
group  or  association* 

ln^  No.  313    Bellamy  (By  request  of  the  Mayor)  Redefines  a  public  accommoda- 
tion to  inclufie  private  groups  with  over  100  members  thus  making 
it  unlawful  (or  such  groups  to  practice  discrimination.  Also  known 
as  the  'private  clubs  hUL" 

Int.  No.  132    Grettter  and  Stern  Attends  administrative  code  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  mariul  sutus*  Alsot  Int.  No.  379  Greitter 
and  Fried  lander. 


Govemmenul  Operations  Committee-Chain  Valk>ne 

Int.  No>  35      Friedlander  and  Messinger*  Villiams  et  ai  Requires  the  City  of  New 
York  to  distribute  to  every  city  employee  information  listing  the 
legal  rights  and  options  of  worker  who  are  sexually  harassed  on  the  job« 


General  Velfare  Committee-Chain  Horwitt 

Int.  No.  3»9     Messinger  et  al  Amends  administrative  code  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  parental  sutus. 

Int.  No.  373    Samuels  et  al  Makes  it  an  unlawful  practice  to  refuse  renul  housing 
to  families  with  children. 


Housing  and  Buildings  Committee-Chain  Manton 


Int.  No.  137    Greitter  et  al  Prohibits  the  practice  of  denying  housing  to  persons 
based  upon  ige. 


General  Welfare  Committee«Chalrs  Horwitt 

Int.  No.  3tO  Greitter  and  MleheU  Prohibits  the  eviction  and  harassment  of  senior 
citizens  who  have  roommates  over  the  age  of  40.  Allows  roommates 
to  be  added  to  the  lease  without  any  restrictions  or  penalties. 
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Flnancn  CommittM-Chair:  Sadowsky 

lnt>  Nq>3QI    Mlch<U^  Styn  tnd  Wall^ct  AUowt  uxp«ytrs  to  rtctivt  a  15  p#rctnt 
ux  credit  for  tht  ronovaUorw  coftttruction  or  purchait  oi  buUdli;^ 
exckisivtly  usod  for  ompioyM  chUd-cart  laciUtlMv  for  «xp«nditures 
paid  to  third  party  providors  ol  day  cara  sarvicast  and  lor  tht  cosu 
of  employta  day  cara> 

HaalthCo:  ^TUtv^-Chalrx  Crlsplno 

Int*  No»  327    Mtttlnfr  Promotas  optimal  nutrition  for  Infwts  bf  «vcouragin3 
tht  practict  ol  braastf aadinf*  Prohibits  haaith  cara  institutiona 
from  providing  ^  pragnant  mothtrs  or  mothor*  of  younf  chiidran 
informational  and  aducational  matajlali  that  promota  a  particular 
mtthod  of  infant  faadini,  distributini  fraa  sampks  or  gifts  which 
promote  a  particular  brand  of  infant  formula^  or  taking  financial  or 
material  inducaments  in  exchangt  for  marktting  infant  formula* 

Civil  Service  and  Labor  Committee-Chair:  Pinketi 

Jnu  No»  313     Berman  et  al  Allow*  widows  and  children  of  policemen  axui  firemen 
to  continue  receiving  health  iniurance  coverage. 

General  Welfare  Committee-Chai''*  Korwiu 

lnt«  No.  32»    Gfeitzer,  Codd  and  Dryfoos  et  al  Refuses  tax  abatements  or  exemp- 
tions for  projects  to  those  who  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
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^t^yf  CftUton  tht  Otflet  of  Ubor  RtUtim  to 
corr5ctM5ry  iMquitiw  for  -ftmtk*  job  tlUts  to 
r«fj«rt  tht  concipt  of  oquU  p«y  for  corilMrAbte 
worttw  (QvUSorvico  and  Ubor) 

iU»Qkrtion  Ng  327  CaUt  on  th«  Qty  CouncU  Eouca^ 
won  CommittM  to  conduct  «n  inquiry  Into  ttx  dU- 
crlminttion  in  hirinc  end  promotional  pf«ctk;os  of 
locai  school  boordi  and  tht  Board  of  Edication. 
(Committat  on  Education) 

Rfokition  No.  3>  A*s  tha  Education  Committtt  to 
condm  an  in^iiry  into  aaxism  in  tha  pubUc  schaoU. 
(Committto  on  Education) 

Rt«ohition  No.  731  Unas  tha  Stata  UtisJaturt  to 
pass  a  stttt  constitutional  amandmant  srantlf^  aqual 
rlfhts  to  woman*  (Committaa  on  Woman) 

Rasohition  No,  33»  Supports  tha  infant  formula  pack* 
a^a  labaUng  raqulramants  proposad  by  tha  FDA 
(raquiras  packaga  labals  to  induda  information  on 
additivas»  physician  wamln|  statamantSt  atc«)« 
(Committtt  on  Kaaith) 

Lelflef,  DTYtoost  Foster.  Meningtr  ^t»^  Rasohition  No.  57^  Urges  tha  Qty  Council  to  support 

fadaral  lagistation  for  a  program  o^  grants  to  statas  to 
provida  health  cara  banaf its  for  tha  unampkyad. 
(Committea  on  Haalth) 

Rasohition  No.  1»  CalU  on  the  City  CouncU  to  In- 
vestigata  tha  Public  Works  P^s^^ram  and  job  status  of 
Hon;a  Raiiaf  raciplants/PWP  workers*  (Committee  on 
General  Welfare) 

Ra^lutlon  No.  »32  CalU  for  tha  passages  of  the  Stata 
Human  Investment  Program  Act  which  would  establish 
a  Stare-funded  community  jobs  program*  (Committaa 
on  Economic  Development) 


GrtltMTtt^ 


qfeittar.  Codd.  Messlnaer  tt  ^ 


Qfelgac.  CfvfQOs.  MesHnger  tt  m1 


Uff  ier*  AJbanese,  Alter  ct 


Grcltzer.  Alttr  et  ^\ 


FriedUftitef,  Messin/^cr  et  m\ 
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3*  PiHtffy*tfd  Wocn<n.  p.  2« 

5.  Nttlonal  Advitory  Council  on  Economk:  Opportunity,  Critical  Chokr—  for  th«  (I3t0). 
p.  if. 

^  NYC  Human  lUiourcts  Administration,  N»w  York  gty  SocUl  Raoort.  2nd  Quarttr,  i9t3f 
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7.  NYC  Human  R«fourct$  Administration,  ConsoUdafd  ^fvtots  Piam  Padaral  Years  1912? 
I5t».  p.  11.  (HMYinaitcr  cited  as  ConsoUdattd  Sarvlcas  Plan). 

bid,  p.  II. 

9.  bid,  p.  11. 

10.  Foundation  lor  ChUd  Dtvelopment,  Public  Expenditures  for  Childrent  I9t0-1983,  November 
1913,  p.  6.  (Hereinaittr  cited  as  P^jbUc  Expenditures  lor  Children). 

11.  Consolidated  Services  Plan,  p.  12« 
11>  Disadvantated  Woman,  p. 

13.  Ibld,p.6» 

la.  Bureau  ol  the  Census,  1910  Ganerat  Social  and  Economic  Characteflstlcs*  New  Y<%fk, 
Table  12%. 

1^  "Your  Ex  wants  your  chadc,"  Paihf  News  -  Matazlne.  May  6, 198*,  p.  10. 
If.  *ChUd  Support  UtisUtion  U  Overdue,**  Dally  News.  August  25,  19S3. 
17.  Public  gxpendituret  for  Children,  p.  52> 

IS.  The  Child  Car*  Action  Campaifn,  Basic  Information  on  Child  Care,  July  1983. 

19.  Bureau  of  the  Can«js,  19S0  General  Social  and  Character Utlcs.  New  York,  Table. 

20.  ConaoUdated  Services  Plan,  p.  59. 

21.  Ibid,  p.  59. 
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22.  lbM.,p^<M(. 

23.  »id»i».<4. 
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3*.  NYC  hfcimin  Rtsourctt  AdminUtrttioo.  Trends  In  th«  Chvacttf  iatic»  ot  AFDC  Fammt  tn 
N#wYockatvt  196941^75.  M7vtfnb«r  191E      ^  '^^"^ 

35.  Stattwidt  Youth  Advoc*cy,  Inc.,  Atort  Fcdtrai  Bodtet  Cuts  and  Chiidrfi.  Mtrch  9.  1913. 
p.  I. 

3*.  -{Unwvin«  B«rltr»  to  ChUdffw"  Ntw  York  Tlm^  AprU  17,  is:3. 

37.  Now  York  Qty  Ooponmont  of  CoMumor  Aflairi,  VUricot  Si^tt.  Februtry  3,  19t%, 

3t.  Vomon  Wortcon  Foct^  Moy  19t3.  p.  5. 

39.  Diiodvmtaiod  Wom«v  T«bio  3.2. 

♦0.  NYS  Anombly  ToA  Forco  on  Women's  Issuts,  Tht  Stttus  of  Oldf  Womon.  So(.tomb«r  1913, 
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MANPOWER 
DEMONSTRATION 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Three  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

(212)532-3200 


M  OH  Hohauik.  Vn<htmmtn 

r««iH  07<I«U1.  Tn«<«.rrr 

Oi  C(fUbtr|,  Ch«(rawif  tmemui 


July  5,  1985 


Susan  Steiniaetz 
Lucy  Gorhan 


><Tfurd  E.  Awierwm 
AUnKlMUr 
D^viJ  Sdtvltt 
Gilbert  S4«{»cr 

ni>m(A 

Nmi  V.«trmM 


Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Hunan  Resources  Subcoccaittee 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Room  B-372 

Washington,  d.C.  20515 


Dear  Susan  and  Lucy: 

Enclosed  are  50  copies  of  Judith  Gueron's  testimony  for  your 
Subcoirenittee  hearing  on  July  9,  1985. 

As  you  suggested,  we  are  also  including  a  copy  of  the  executive 
susnaries  of  three  reports  which  are  discussed  in  the  testimony: 
reports  on  the  programs  we  evaluated  in  San  Diego,  West  Virginia, 
and  Louisville. 

If  vou  have  any  questions please  call.    We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  on  Tuesday. 

Sincerely* 


Patricia  Auspos 
Congressional  Liaison 
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IMPACTS  OF  TOE 
IMMEDIATE  JOB  SEARCH 
ASSISTANCE  EXPERIMENT 

-oultville  VIR  Reicarch 
L«bor*tot7  Project 


Barbara  S«  Goldaan 

Kanpover  Dcawnitratlon 
Res'^rch  Corporation 


June  I98I 
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KXECtTTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  report  presents  the  findings  of  impacts  for  the  Louisville, 
Kentucky  WIN  Research  Laboratory  experiaient»  which  tested  a  aodel  for 
providing  female  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients  Job  search  assistance 
iBoediately  upon  their  registration  with  WIN,  ATDC  clients  usually 
undergo  a  delay  of  from  two  to  ten  weeks  under  regular  WIN  procedures 
while  they  are  waiting  to  be  approved  for  welfare  or  certified  for  social 
services,  and  during  that  tine  they  are  not  given  access  to  any  of  the 
regular  WIN  services  or  components,  «uch  as  Job  search  assistance, 
on-thc-Job  training,  institutional  training,  work  experience,  or  public 
service  employment ♦  The  Louisville  experiment,  suggested  by  local  WIN 
staff,  was  based  on  the  premise  that  if  these  women  were  immediately 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  Job  search  activities  —  which 
include  support  services  such  as  transportation  money  and  child  care  — 
larger  numbers  of  them  would  find  employment* 

To  test  this  idaa,  an  experimental  design  was  drawn  up  whereby,  m*- 
the  time  of  their  registration  into  WIN,  all  eligible  AFDC  applicants  or 
recipients  who  agreed  to  participate  were  randomly  assigned  either  to  an 
experimental  or  to  a  control  group ♦  The  experiiaental  group  was  offered 
immediate  assistance  with  Job  search,  while  the  control  group  received 
the  regular  aervices  offered  to  WIN  clients  under  normal  procedures.  One 
oi  the  standard  WIN  components  available  to  all  clients.  Intensive 
Employability  Services  (lES),  was  the  vehicle  used  to  provide  immediate 
services,  lES  consists  of  three  days  of  intensive  group  instruction 
in  Job  aearch  techniques,   and  up  to  aix  weeka  of  counselor-directed 
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Individual  job  ■e«rcb»  during  which  cUenti  «re  required  to  report  to  « 
counielor  dally.  While  participating  In  lES,  cUenta  alao  receive 
.incentive  payaenta  aa  well  aa  relaburaementa  for  lunch,  tranaportatlon 
and  chlld-carc  expenaea.  In  the  LouUvllle  Lab  project,  experimental 
woaen  were  tranaferred  to  the  regular  WIN  progran  If  they  had  not  ob- 
tained jobs  after  alx  weeka  of  Job  aearch. 

In  euamary,  the  key  eleaenta  of  the  model  were:  (1)  the  reduction 
or  eUnlnatlon  of  the  time  delaya  in  receiving  WIN  aervlcea  —  WIN 
experlmentala  could  receive  them  at  once,  before  welfare  grant  approval 
and/or  aoclal  aervlcea  certification;  and  (2)  the  uau  of  a  atandard  WIM 
component  for  job  aearch  activity,  offered  to  larger  numbers  of  clients 
and  modified  to  Incorporate  an  upfront  payaenta  ayatem.  The  provlalon  of 
auch  Immediate  aervlcea  In  LoulavlUe  proved  effective  In  Increaalng 
the  employment  and  earalngs  of  the  experlmentala  and  In  reducing  the 
amounts  of  their  AFDC  payments. 

The  Research  Sample 

The  experimental  reaearch  sample  Included  about  60  percent  of 
Louisville 'a  new  WIN  reglatranta;  moat  of  those  excluded  were  malea 
or  women  already  working  or  In  achool  or  training.  Six  percent  of  the 
research  aample  indicated  a  desire  to  look  for  alternative  employment 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  already  working  when  they  reglatered  with 
WIN  and  could  have  opted  out  of  the  demonatratlon.  Thla  report  thus 
covers  a  aample  of  1,619  female  WIN  client.  -  equally  divided  between 
control  and  experimental  groupa  —  who  registered  with  the  local  office 
from  November  1978  through  June  of  1979,  and  agreed  to  take  part  In  the 
demonatratlon.    This  stmple  was  followed  for  five  quarters  using  unem- 
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ploynent  inBurance  and  welfare  recordt*  Telephone  and  In-perton  inter- 
views were  alto  utod  to  gather  different  Information  on  the  cllentt' 
experiences  during  a  alx-aonth  po^t-reglt tratlon  period*  An  additional 
nuttbcr  of  woaen  —  1,130  —  enrolled  In  the  demonstration  from  July  1979 
through  January  1980,  and  follow-up  data  on  that  sample  vUl  be  available 
early  next  year* 

Demographics  for  the  demonatratlon  sample  show  It  to  be  fairly 
young,  with  an  average  age  of  27,  and  not  well-educated  —  the  majority 
of  clients  did  not  have  a  high  school  diploma*  Almost  60  percent  of  the 
women  were  black,  and  AO  percent  had  not  held  any  job  within  the  past  two 
years*  The  sample  was  equally  composed  of  both  applicants  for  welfare 
and  recipients  already  receiving  welfare*  While  almost  80  percent  of  the 
applicant  subgroup  was  WIH  mandatory  (those  under  a  work  requirement, 
primarily  because  their  children  were  over  the  age  of  five),  slightly 
less  than  AO  percent  of  the  recipient  subgroup  was  WIN  mandatory* 
Overall,  A3  percet.t  of  the  research  sample  consisted  of  WIN  volunteers 
(woman  not  under  a  work  requirement  because  they  had  pre-school  age 
children)* 

Participation  Rates 

Becauiie  random  assignment  occurred  prior  to  the  appraisal  interview 
(during  which  the  WIN  staff  and  client  determine  which  WIN  services  or 
activities,  if  any,  the  client  should  receive),  the  experimental  group 
IncliuSed  both  clients  who  would  eventually  participate  In  immediate  job 
search  and  those  who  would  not*  The  demonstration,  thijrefore,  provides 
some  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  female  WIN  registrants  are  able  and 
willing  to  participate  immediately  in  a  voluntary  job  search  effort  when 
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•trongly  encouraged  by  .ttff  to  do  .0.  On  tvertge,  55  percent  of  the 
experl«ent*l  cllcntt  In  the  deaonatrttlon  did  take  part  In  Inaedlate 
lES.  Aa  -a  atandard  WIN  coaponent,  KS  vaa  alao  available  for  uae  by 
control  cllenta  once  they  had  been  approved  for  welfare  and  certified  for 
aeclal  aervlcca.  However,  only  .bout  5  percent  of  the  control  wonen  ever 
aade  uae  of  this  coaponent. 

The  participating  voaen  overall  tended  to  be  younger  and  better 
educated  than  non-part Iclpanta.  They  had  fewer  prevloua  nedlcal  problea. 
and  amaller  family  alzea  than  both  the  de«onatratlon  aaaple  aa  a  whole 
and  thoae  experlnental  women  who  did  not  participate.  lu  addition, 
two-thirds  of  the  participating  wo.en  were  non-vhlte.  Although  they  had 
more  previous  job  experience  than  the  other  wonen,  program  participants 
were  far  less  likely  to  be  working  when  they  enrolled  In  the  experlnt^t. 
Therefore,  one  can  conclude  that,  among  the  experlacntala,  the  sore 
employable  and  less  dlaadvantagcd  voaen  -  with  the  exception  of  thoae 
already  working  -  vere  the  onea  aoat  likely  to  be  vllllng  and  able  to 
start  an  early  and  Intcnalve  job  tearch. 

This  atudy  augges'.s  that  a  aet  of  objective  criteria  for  determining 
who  ahould  participate  in  job  aearch  reaalns  eluaive  since  the  concepta 
of  "job-readiness"  or  "employsWlity"  sppear  to  be  aubject  to  a  number  of 
factora  other  than  meaaurable  individual  characteristica  such  aa  age, 
education,  or  previous  job  experience.  Events  such  as  sn  ill  child, 
difficulty  In  finding  housing,  or  recent  maritsl  problemii  .sy  plsy  a 
major  role  in  determining  participation.  Theae  are  all  factora  vhlch  are 
difficult  to  analyse  atatistically  snd  make  it  equally  difficult  to 
predict  participation. 
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Prograa  Inpicf 

lanedlste  services  had  s  significant  snd  positive  employment  impact 
on  UIN  clients  who  vere  offered  the  speciil  Lab  program  compared  to  the 
aimilar  control  group  of  clients  who  vere  only  offered  the  regular  srray 
of  WIN  services.    The  findings  sre  that: 


•  On  the  Average,  36.6  percent  of  experimental  clienta  vere 
•employed  in  any  one  quarter  at  compared  to  31 .2  percent  of 
control  clienta,  reflecting  an  average  experimental'control 
differential  of  5.4  percent. 

•  There  vas  no  decay  in  program  Impact  over  the  follov^p  period. 
For  each  of  the  five  quart  era  of  follov-up,  the  experimental- 
control  differentiala  remained  almoat  conatact,  ranging  from 
4.5  to  5 .9  percent. 

•  Overall,  a  total  of  63«7  percent  of  the  experimentals  held  at 
least  one  job  at  aome  time  during  the  15-month  period  as 
compared  to  58.7  percent  of  the  controla  (aee  Table  !)•  Thia 
experimental-control  differential  of  5*0  percent  tranalates 
into  an  8*5  percent  increaae  in  employment. 

•  The  poaitive  impacta  on  employment  obaervcd  for  the  experi- 
meotala  are  tranalated  into  modeat,  but  aignificant,  eaminga 
gains  and  AFDC  aavinga  over  the  15-oonth  period  •  During  this 
time  experimentala  earned  $274. 7A  more  than  controla  and 
received  $76.38  leaa  in  velfare  paymenta  than  control.  The 
program  had  no  aignificant  Impact  on  the  proportion  of  experi- 
mentala vbo  received  AFDC  paymenta. 

•  Recipienta  aa  a  group  appeared  to  benefit  from  job  aearch  to  a 
greater  degree  than  applicanta,  at  leaat  in  terms  of  atatiati- 
cally  aignificant  reaulta.  Recipienta  experienced  aignlfi- 
cantly  increaaed  eaminga  of  $321^47  compared  to  a  non-aignl- 
ficant  increaae  of  $227.35  for  welfare  applicanta  over  the 
15-month  follow-up  period. 

•  WIN  voluntary  clienta,  whether  they  be  AFDC  applicanta  or 
recipients,  benefited  from  a  program  of  immediate  job  aearch 
aaaiatance  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  WIN  mandatory  clients. 
While  volunteera  experienced  aignlf icantly  increaaed  earnings 
of  $436.80,  which  were  large  enough  to  tranalate  into  a  aigni- 
ficant reduction  in  AFDC  paymenta  of  $133.53  over  the  15-month 
follow-up  period,  WIN  mandatoriea  earned  only  $143.35  more  and 
received  $16.85  leaa  in  AFDC  paymenta  than  th»'r  control 
counterparta,  with  neither  impact  atatiatically  significant. 
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TABIZ  I 

SPJQgMQf  or  P20GRAN  IMPACTS 
WE  mE-QDXRTBR  FOLLOW-UP  PERIOD 


Prooraa  I]«>act 

1 

i  SxperiMntJil 

Oontrol 

Difi'^rence 

Percent  Ever  Employed* 

63.7% 

58.7% 

5,0%** 

Total  Average  Eaminga* 

$  1,724.62 

$  1,449.88 

$  274.74** 

Total  Average  ATOC  ?ay»ent«^ 

$  2,021.90 

$  2,098.28 

76.38* 

t^^'  Tabulation,  of  Dheivloyaent  Inrorance  and  AFDC  records 
from  the  Department  of  Hunan  Rewurcea,  State  of  Kentucky. 

NaiESi    •includes  the  mouth  In  irtilch  a  client  registers  for  WIN. 

^       ,  «»th  of  Quarter  1  is  the  month  in  irtilch  a 

client  registers  for  WIN. 

^Statistically  significant  at  the  10  percent  level. 
**Statl8tically  significant  at  the  5  percent  level. 
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Other   flndlDgt   on  progrtn  outcomes  and  employment  patterni  show 

that: 

•  Experimental t  found  esployaent  10  dtyi  fatter  than  controls* 
This  trsnsl4tes  into  a  IM  percent  increase  in  speed  of  place- 
ment* 

•  Of  those  wotten  vho  did  find  employment,  the  majority  tended  to 
find  their  jobs  in  the  first  quarter  the  quarter  in  which 
they  registered  for  WIN  —  but  a  higher  proportioii  of  experi* 
mental  women  found  jobs  than  did  control  vomen*  The  aignlfi* 
cant  and  positive  l^acts  for  the  Mcperinentale  observed  in 
quarters  4  and  5,  therefore,  came  as  a  result  of  experimentsls 
who  found  employment  imnedistely  upon  entering  the  job  search 
component,  or  shortly  thereafter,  and  %rho  remained  in  the  labor 
market  * 

•  Experimentals  did  not  find  better  jobs  than  controls*  Once 
they  found  employment,  they  earned  similar  hourly  wages  — • 
about  the  minimum  wage  and  found  similar  types  of  jobs, 
mostly  in  the  clerical,  sales  and  services  occupations* 

•  The  two  groups  had  similar  patterns  of  job  retention*  While 
one-third  of  both  groups  of  clients  who  found  employment  during 
the  first  quarter  were  employed  during  all  of  the  following 
quarters,  another  one-third  were  employed  for  three  or  four 
quarters*      There    were   no  experimental-control  differences* 

•  Eoployod  women  from  both  groups  exhibited  an  increasing,  but 
similar,  propensity  to  change  employers  over  time*  By  the  end 
of  the  fifth  quarter,  approximately  one-half  of  those  who 
initially  found  jobs  were  no  longer  employed,  with  less  than 
one  in  five  clients  still  with  the  initisl  employer* 


Costs 

In  accordance  with  the  experimental  design,  this  study  focused  on 
the  net  additional  costs  WIN  incurred  for  the  experimental  group  —  both 
participants  in  the  job  search  component  and  non-participants  —  above 
those  costs  incurred  for  the  control  group  members*  Cost  estimates  were 
based  on  a  samnlc  of  810  vomen  sslected  at  random  from  among  the  first 
1,619  psrticipants  in  the  demonstration* 

Because  of  the  limited  change  in  WIN  procedures  for  this  demons tra- 
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tion,  its  costs  vers  low,  ranging  fro«  $7A  to  $115  ptr  expsrlMtntal  group 
aeaber*  Varying  «ssu8ptiont»  bassd  on  observations  and  discussions  vlth 
WIN  staff,  were  made  about  aaounts  of  additional  tixs  sxpsrisental 
counselors  spent  with  Job  search  participants,  and  this  7nd  to  ths  range 
of  cost  estimates*  For  exaapls»  asstming  ons  hour  sxtra  counselor  time 
per  day  of  activity,  ths  net  cost  psr  ezpsrissntal  clisnt  was  $115. 

Imaediate  Job  search  soon  pays  for  itself*  Ths  15-vonth  AFDC 
savings  alone  excssded  tts  lower  bound  cost  sstisats  and  continued 
tavingr  for  two  additional  quarters  (a  reasonabls  asusptlon  givsn  no 
decay  in  progran  Inpact)  would  offset  the  higher  estimate*  Further » 
the  payback  in  terms  of  total  welfare  savings  could  have  occurred  even 
sooner  if  payments  such  as  food  stamps  and  other  welfare  income  had  been 
measured* 

General  Lessons 

The  Louisville  VXN  lab  demonstrated  that  it  is  feasible  to  integrate 

an  immediate  Job  search  component  into  the  regular  activities  of  the  WIN 

system,  and  that  such  a  component  will  be  utilized  by  a  greater  number  of 

clients  than  has  previously  been  ths  case*    The  figures  and  findings  above 

indicate  that  experimental  women  found  employment  sooner  than  controls, 

and  that  the  control  women  never  caught  up,  at  least  over  the  IS^month 

period  in  which  they  have  been  tracked  thua  far.    The  findings  also 

suggest  that  this  type  of  a  program  has  no  impact  on  the  proportion  of 

votten  either  going  onto  welfare  or  remaining  on  welfare,  mostly  reflscting 

the  fact  that  women  who  do  find  employment  —  whether  experimenUl  or 

control  —  find  low-paying  Jobs  in  the  sscondary  labor  markst  that  do 

not  generate  sufficient  earnings  to  move  them  off  welfare*  In  fact, 
a  little  over  one-third  of  the  experimental  women  never  found  any  Job 

during  the  lS-*onth  post-registration  period,  Indicating  that  Job  search 

ia  not  the  universal  solution  for  moving  welfare  women  to  a  position  of 

self-sufficiency*    Within  its  limits,  however.  Immediate  Job  search  can  be 

a  xiseful  tool  for  tbe  WIN  system,  one  which  can  help  more  WIN  clients  find 

*«minvn»nt  than  is  tbe  case  uaiUR  regular  procedures* 
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rimwcs  raoM  m  saw  dieco 

JOB  SMCB  AWD  W0«  KXPIIICTCE  PEMOWSTBAnOK 


For  the  put  20  yitrt,  this  country  b«i  dibated  bov  to  itructure 
velftre  protrami  to  encourite  vork  and  reduce  dependency,  vblle  it  111 
providing  ■■■iitince  to  tboie  in  nied.  CbAUge')  in  federal  lev  in  1981 
preMnted  ■tetis  vitb  increeied  flexibility;  In  •ddltlon,  iom  itetet 
including  Cellfomli,  bed  elreedy  been  cxperiaenting  vitb  e  number  of 
progres  optioni.  Dreving  on  tbii  ixperlence  end  opportunity,  tor  tbc  peit 
tvo  end  one-belf  yeeri,  Sen  Diego  bei  been  :eitins  tbe  feeiibility  end 
effect iveneie  of  tvo  prograa  itr^teglei  directed  it  iaproving  the  evploy- 
■bility  of  people  riceiying  velfere  end  reducing  public  eiiiitenci  r'lti. 

One  epproecb,  tbe  bploywent  Preperitlnn  Program  (SPp),  providei  job 
■etrcb  %rorkibopi  diilgned  to  teecb  velfere  epplicenti  bov  to  find  uniub* 
eidised  jobi.  The  lecond  elio  of fen  job  leircb  but  it  ii  folloved  by  tbt 
ExperisnenteX  Vork  Experience  Progrea  (EWEP),  in  vbicb  velfere  recipient! 
vork  in  public  or  private  nonprofit  ■gsnciei  in  escbinge  for  their  bene- 
fits.  Both  progreai  ere  being  teited  ei  Bendetory  requiresenti:  ell  nev 
VlK-^enditory  ■pplicente  fcr  Aid  to  Faviliett  vitb  Dependent  Children  — 
both  linglc'  end  tvo'perenf  houieholds  in  the  AFDC  und  AFDC'-U  prograai, 
respectively  —  mui^  ptrticip.vv  in  job  leerch  to  obtein  velfere.  Tboie  in 
the  job  leirch/EVEP  sequence  vho  Jo  uot  fir^  jobi  through  the  vorkihopt 
ttuit  participate  in  KWEP  or  loie  their  velfire  ^eneflti,  (All  AFDC-U 
epplicenti  ere  I;  definition  VIR-candatory ;  AFDC  epplicenti  ere  VIM- 
B«n«^story  prioarily  if  their  ycungeit  child  ie  ege  lix  or  over.) 
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This  report  is  the  second  of  three  plsootd  in  s  aulti-jesr  evaluation 
of  the  Sm  Diego  progrcas*  The  ovtrsll  study  vill  sddress  whether  the 
progrsas  were  successfully  iaplemented,  hov  spplicsnts  to  velfsre  responded 
to  s  psrticipstion  snd  vork  requirenent,  whether  the  trestnents  resulted  in 
incressed  enploycent  or  reduced  velfsre  costs,  which  groups  of  spplir  tnts 
benefited  iiost»  snd  hov  the  programs'  costs  conpsred  to  their  vessurable 
benefits.  The  first  report  primarily  sddressed  program  iiiplejseatstion, 
indies  ting  thst  the  two  spproschev  were  fessible  snd  thst  the  reset ions  of 
psrticipsnts  were  positive.  This  second  report  presents  updsted  dats  on 
program  operstions,  findings  on  short-tern  snd  preliminary  longer-term 
iopacts,  and  the  ^srly  results  of  the  benefit-cost  snslysis. 

The  multi-year  evaluation  of  the  Ssn  Diego  programs  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Hanpover  Dejuonatration  Reaearch  Corporation  (KDRC)  under  contract  to 
Califomia'a  Employment  Development  Department  (EDD).  The  evaluation  ia 
part  of  MDRC'a  larger  multi-atate  atudy  of  employment  initiativea  for 
welfare  recipients  financed  by  The  Ford  Foundation,  other  philanthropic 
sources  and  atate  governmenta.  Supplementary  funding  for  the  San  Diego 
evaluation  also  came  from  the  Congreaaional  Reaearch  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congreaa. 

The  Policy  Context  and  the  San  Diego  Demonatration 

The  relationship  between  welfare  and  work,  and  the  appropriateneaa  and 
yield  of  participation  and  work  requirements  within  welfare  programa,  baa 
been  a  aubject  of  intenae  debate.  Starting  with  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN) 
Program  in  1967 1  federal  welfare  programa  have  included  acme  type  of  a 
requirement  directed  at  increaaing  the  employment  (/f  welfare  recipienta. 
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H«f«Yer,  uader  WIK,  li«it«d  rttourcaa  h«va  mtat  th»t  tha  tra«t  tujority  of 
rtcipienu  hcve  been  required  only  to  regitttr  vith  tht  progrtt,  ud 
contequtntly  have  f«c*d  no  rttl  participation  K«nd«t«.  Civtn  thata 
resource  conetreinte  «&d  en  «ipheeie  on  iMdiete  job  pUceaente,  tMnt 
WIH  initiative*  have  centered  on  different  job  starch  techniques,  including 
group  workshops  designed  to  provids  individuslj  with  ths  skills  and  confi- 
dence to  seek  iobs  on  thsir  own.  Scvsrsl  rscent  ersluationa  have  bean 
pro«iaing,  but  queationa  refined  about  the  levala  of  participation  to  be 
expected  fro«  a  «and«tory  approach,  the  ralationahip  beCveen  tha  coate  end 
benefita  of  auch  prograaa,  and  the  groupa  of  velfare  recipienta  vhich  will 
benefit  scat. 

The  1981  Onibua  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  provided  atataa  with 
the  option  to  eatabliah  Ccwtunity  Work  Experience  Frograaa  (CWKP),  where 
ATDC  recipienta  can  bt  required  to  work  in  exchange  for  their  benefita, 
vith  the  Maxiaua  houra  of  work  equal  to  their  velfare  grant  divided  by  the 
fidcrel  «inisBu«  vnc  Deapite  a  number  of  apecial  demonatrationa  conducted 
during  the  1970a,  diacuaaion  haa  continued  on  all  aapacta  of  thia  approach, 
vith  nany  iaauea  atill  unreaolved:  the  faaaibility  of  ii^lesccting  a  work 
requirement  on  a  aubatantial  acale  for  mora  than  a  small  fraction  of 
eligible  recipienta,  the  nature  of  the  CVEP  experience  (noUbly  vhather  tha 
CWEP  joba  would  produce  uaaful  aarvicea  and  promote  employment,  or  be 
punitive  and  '^make-^rk'') ,  vhether  velfare  rolla  and  coata  would  actually 
be  reduced,  and  hov  welfare  tavlnga  vould  compare  to  operating  coata. 

The  programa  in  San  Diago  provide  an  important  opportunity  to  teat  the 
yield  of  job  aearch  and  work  experience  on  a  large  acale.  Since  both 
prograaa  vera  implemented  aa  mandatory  requirementa,  they  alao  offer  tha 
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potential  of  «x«sining  tht  faatibility  of  operating  a  participation  and 

work  requireaent   for   the  vtlfare  population*      San  Diago  caated  tbaaa 

acrategiea  vitb  a  particular  deaign  and  tet  of  objectiYca,  both  of  vbicb 

are  central  to  an  intarpretation  of  tbia  atudy'^a  findlnga. 

The  Dc»onatration  ProErana*     San  Diego  teated  tvo  prograa  modela, 

which  both  began  at  the  point  of  welfare  application. 

Job  Search.  One-day  job  placeseot  aaaiatanca  waa  providad  at 
the  welfare  office,  folli  ^  by  registration  with  the  Employ- 
Bent  Preparation  Program  ich  replaced  VIIC),  followed  by  a 
three-week  job  aaarch  workahop  (ona  weak  of  oriantation  and 
training  and  two  wteka  of  aelf--directed  joh  aaarch  in  a  group 
aetting) . 

Joh  Search  -  Vork  Bxperieoce.  Following  the  joh  ae'-rcb  work- 
ahop, tboae  not  finding  joba  were  required  to  work  in  an 
UQpAid  EVEP  poaition  in  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
with  nontbly  work  boura  deteiained  by  the  family' a  ATDC  grant 
(divided  by  the  ainisun  wage. 

The  job  aearcb  approach  waa  relatively  f^traigbtf orward  and  aiailar  to 
those  uaed  in  job  cluba  isplesenCed  in  C&lifo,mia  and  elaewbere  by  the  VIR 
ayatea.  The  EVEP  approach  paralleled  in  many  way  a  the  federal  OBEA  option: 
work  boura  were  determined  by  the  fasily^a  AFDC  grant,  and  work  axparience 
waa  to  be  developed  to  enhance  participanta'  e«ployability  and  akiXla* 
However,  by  deaign,  EWE?  reatricted  the  work  obligation  in  Mveral  way  a: 
first,  it  applied  only  to  welfare  recipienCa  who  conpleted  job  aearcb 
without  finding  a  job  (a  relatively  nxall  abare  of  all  applicanta);  and 
aecond,  it  laated  only  13  weeka.  In  addition,  no  one  cculd  be  required  to 
work  aore  tban  32  boura  a  week  in  order  to  leave  one  day  free  for  ongoing 
individual  job  itearcb. 

Since  the  prograat  aought  to  inpoae  a  general  p-  ticipation  and  work 
requirement  on  welfare  applicanta,   eligibility   criteria  were  explicitly 
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broad,  excluding  very  few  people  (i.e»,  thote  already  employed  or  not 
fluent  in  Snglith  or  Spanish)* 

The  StudY  Deaim  and  8*^1^ 

The   three-year   evaluation   of    the   deaonitration   includea  proceii, 
iapact  and  benefit-coat  analytet*    Thii  report  focuiea  on  a  nuaber  of  key 
queitioni  fron  all  three  of  these  itudiei,  including: 
Procet«  Study 

Did  San  Diego  succeed  in  iwleaenting  a  job  search  parti- 
cipation and  BWEP  work  requirement  on  the  eligible  population? 

What    vere    the    resulting    participation    rates   and  relafnl 
operational  perfonwnce  indicators? 

Was  it  feasible  to  ivplenent  the  KffiP  requirement  —  in  both 
creating  sufficient  work  positions  and  enforcing  participa- 


What  were  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  BWKP  jobs?  Did  they 
develop  employability,  provide  social  benefits,  result  in  job 
satisfaction?  How  aid  welfare  recipients  view  the  fairness  of 
a  work  requirement? 

IiBpact  Stu^v 

How  effective  were  the  job  search  and  the  job  search/BWEP 
sequences  in  increasing  employment  and  earnings  and  reducing 
welfare  receipt  and  payments?  Did  the  add-on  of  WEP  have 
incremental  effects? 

Do  impacts  estimated  for  this  report  appear  representative  of 
those  likely  to  be  measured  when  data  are  available  for  the 
full  sample? 

For  whom  did  the  programs  have  the  largest  Impacts:  indivi- 
duals with  limited  or  more  extensive  prior  employment? 

Benefit-Cost  Study 

For  each  of  tbece  programs,  how  do  the  overall  measurable 
benefits  compare  to  the  costs? 

How  sre  net  benefits  distributed  among  the  targeted  welfare 
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populstioQ,  the  rest  ot  the  cossunity,  snd  society  it  Isrge? 


What  individual  benefits  nad  costs  sre  most  isportkot  to  the 
overall  results? 


In  order  to  obtsin  relisble  answers,  sn  experimental  design  vss  used 
whereby  eligible  welfare  spplicants  were  rsndomXy  sssigned  to  one  of  two 
experimental  groupa  (Job  Sesrch,  whose  nestbers  were  required  to  participate 
in  job  search  only,  and  Job  Sesrch/HUEP,  where  participstion  wss  required 
in  job  search  followed  by  work  experience)  or  to  a  control  group,  which  was 
offered  very  oinimal  VIN  services*  Because  of  the  rigor  of  the  deaign,  sny 
atatistically  significant  differencea  between  groups  could  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  programs'  treatments* 

In  the  procesa  study,  the  two  experimental  groups  were  trscked  using 
program  data  from  the  State' a  EPF  Information  Syatem  snd  the  County's 
special  KWEP  logs,  complemented  by  a  Isrge  survey  of  a  subset  of  applicsnts 
and  augmented  by  case  file  studies  and  a  specisl  survey  of  a  rsndom  sample 
of  A9  EV£P  participsnts  and  their  supervisors*     For  the  impsct  study,  the 


employment  and  welfsre  behavior  of  experimental s  snd  controls  wss  compared 
using  data  from  computerized  AFDC  psyment  and  Unemployment  Insurance 
earnings  records*  For  the  benef it-*cost  study,  program  impscts  on  a  brosd 
array  of  messurable  outcomes,  including  the  value  of  the  goods  ano  services 
produced  by  EVEP  participanta,  were  compsred  to  program  opersting  coats 
using  impact  and  process  results,  as  well  as  fiscal  and  administrative 
records* 

Random  assignment  took  place  from  October  1982  through  August  1983, 
enrolling  7,004  applicants  for  welfare  (3,596  AfDC's  and  3,408  AFDC-U^s) 
into   the    research    sample*       In   this   report,    the   process   ans lysis  is 
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primarily  ba. id  on  individutlt  applying  for  welfare  prior  to  July  1983  (82 
percent  of  the  total  ifple)  for  vhoB  there  are  at  lea.t  nine  .ontha  of 
follow^p.  For  the  impact  analyai.,  longer-ter»  eatiaatea  are  baaed  on  an 
early  group  of  applicants  (October  1982  through  March  1983),  the  majority 
of  the  full  research  sample,  for  vho«  roughly  c  year  of  d*ts  sre  available. 
Tbe  benefit-co«  study  „aes  data  for  the  full  sample,  but  this  analysis  is 
still  preliminary  becsuse  it  looks  at  resulto  only  through  December  1983. 
In  the  final  report  on  the  Ssn  Diego  demonstration,  estlma^.es  of  program 
impacts  vill  be  based  on  the  full  sample  followed  for  up  to  24  months  after 
welfare  application,  and  the  analysis  of  benefits  and  costs  will  include 
extrapolations  of  program  impacts  beyond  that  period. 

Membera    of   the   resesrcb    sample   reflect    the  diversity   of  welfare 
applicants  in  Ssn  Diego.    The  AFDC-U  group  is  primarily  male,  .trried  and 
living  with  a  spouse;  many  hsve  recent  work  experience.    Roughly  half  of 
the  aample  members  ,re  white,  33  percent  ,re  Hispanics,  and  9  percent  are 
black.      Over  60  percent  have  high  school  or  General  Equivalency  (CED) 
diplomas,  and  less  than  half  (42  percent)  have  received  welfare  before.  In 
contrast,  the  AFDC  r^pi,  i,  predominantly  ft«.le  and  white  (57  psrcent), 
vith   a   tlightly  larger  proportion  of  blacks  than  Bispsnics  (21  and  18 
percent).    Thia  group  has  a  more  limited  work  history  and  a  greater  degree 
of  prior  welfare  dependency  than  the  AFDC-U  category,  but  its  educational 
level  ia  similar.    In  fact,  the  prior  work  history  snd  educational  levels 
Of  both  samples  surpass  those  of  the  wtional  welfare  population  generally. 

Becauae  of  theae  distinct  deaogrsphic  differences  -  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  rules  and  renulations  of  the  welfare  program  wers  different  for 
the  two  assistance  programs  (which  were  expected  to  affect  the  particips- 
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tion,  employment  ind  welfare  behivior  of  the  two  citegor'.^i)  —  the  <Ut« 
for  the  AFDC's  «nd  the  AFDC-U'i  will  be  analysed  leparately  in  thii  report. 

The  reader  should  recognise  s  number  of  factors  in  considering  the 
impact  and  benefit-cost  findings  presented  in  this  report.  First,  it  is 
too  esrly  to  deteraine  the  long-rua  pattern  of  impacts:  notably,  whether 
they  will  remain  stsble  over  time,  increase  in  sise,  or  tend  to  decay. 

Second,  ^he  San  Diego  programs  were  directed  to  welfsre  applicsnts, 
with  some  expectstion  thst  a  psrticipstion  requirement  would  deter  program 
registration  and  hence  welfare  recipiency.  As  a  result,  random  assignment 
was  conducted  at  the  time  of  welfare  application,  rather  than  st  program 
registration  or  the  point  of  welfare  approval.  Program  impacts  and  com- 
parisons of  benefits  and  costs  were  thus  estimated  for  the  full  group  of 
applicants,  including  those  who  either  did  not  participate  or  were  not 
approved  for  welfsre  (roughly  hslf  of  the  applicsnts  did  not  participate  in 
some  activity,  and  approximately  one-fifth  never  received  welfsre).  Data 
on  program  par ticips tion,  however,  are  presented  not  for  the  applicants  but 
primArily  for  the  86  percent  of  the  experimentals  who  registered  with  the 
EPP  program,  since  they  were  the  only  ones  who  could  be  assigned  to  the 
workshops  and  EVEP. 

Finally,  the  reader  is  reminded  again  of  both  what  was  tested  and  for 
whom  it  vas  required.  The  programs  included  job  search  and  a  limited  work 
obligation;  the  target  population  was  welfare  applicsnts,  not  current 
recipients.  As  a  result,  the  findings  cannot  be  directly  geueralised  to 
either  a  more  comprehensive  workfare  program  or  to  the  full  welfsre 
caseload . 

A  summary  of  the  principal  findings  follows. 
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r^^jpf  <>P  P»rticip«tion  and  Proftram  y«p^e^nf  tion 

MDRC't  firat  report  on  the  San  Diego  desonatration  found  that  the 

protrna  vare  isplesented  with  fev  adsiniatrative  or  other  obataclet,  and 

that  aubattntial  and  increaaing  levela  of  participation  vere  attained.  At 

that  point,  however,  the  analyaia  could  not  detemine  if  progran  operatora 

aucceeded  in  mandating  participation  for  all  appropriate  candidatea.  Thia 

report   affinia  the  aarly  findinga  and  auggeata  that  San  Diejo  largely 

reached  thia  operational  objective. 

a  iMplementation  of  both  San  Diego  programa  vaa  facilitated  by 
tha  cloae  cooperation  of  ataffa  in  the  tvo  agenciea  operating 
the  prograaa.  Staff  quality  and  cc«petence  character ixed  the 
Kanageaent  of  these  prograaa,  which  alao  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  public  and  political  aupport. 

The  San  Diego  E?P  and  WEP  prograaa  were  operated  by  two  agenciea:  che 

State  EBplo:r«ent  Devel  >paent  Department  (EDD)  and  the  County  of  San  Diego 

Department  of  Social  Servicea  (DSS),  under  the  auperviaion  of  State  DSS. 

EDD  and  County  DSS  jointly  operated  the  job  aearch  program,  «hile  County 

DSS  ittiff  had  reaponaibility  for  the  BWE?  prograa.    Theae  agenciea  worked 

cloaely  together,  and  their  level  of  cooperation  in  the  joint  management  of 

thia  venture  waa  auch  that  the  demonatration  operated  smoothly  from  ita 

inception,      in   addition,    implementation  waa   aaaiated  by    the  ataffa' 

experience  in  running  prcvioua  programa  with  aimilar  featurea,  aa  well  as 

the  public  and  political  environment  in  San  Diego,  which  waa  particularly 

aupportive  of  theae  programa. 

a    Participation  ratea  were  aubatantial,  but  not  univeraal. 

Overall,  about  86  percent  of  the  experimentala  who  applied  for  welfare 
regiitered  with  the  program.    Among  theae  regiatranta,  over  half  partici- 
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p«ted  in  tone  progrra  activity,  primarily  job  «earcb,  uithin  the  nine-«ontb 
follo«r~up  period.  Alsott  all  icdividualt  eligible  for  EWEP  (i.e.,  those 
vho  vere  approved  for  velfare  and  had  *-**>leted  the  workshop  vithout  find- 
ing a  job)  vere  referred  to  the  program,  and  nost  of  those  referred  (61 
percent)  did  participate  in  mandatory  vork  assignments.  This  proportion  is 
the  equivalent  of  15  and  19  percent  of  the  AFDC  and  AFDC-U  registrants, 
respectively. 

In  general,  these  participation  levels  vere  comparable  to  those  anti- 
cipated by  program  operators,  and  the  EWEP  rates,  vhicb  increased  over 
time,  vere  comparable  to  or  exceeded  those  in  moat  prior  special  demonstra- 
tiona  of  cocanunity  vork  experience. 

•  Participation  rates  vere  higher  for  the  AFDC-U  than  the  AFDC 
registrant  group,  but  there  vere  no  consistent  differences 
betveen  the  tvo  experimental  groupa  vithin  each  assistance 
category. 

In  general,  participation  rates  vere  higher  for  the  primarily  male 
AFDC-U  registrant  group  (at  60  percent)  than  for  tre  mostly  female  AFDC's 
(55  percent).  Across  a  number  of  performance  indicators,  hovever,  there 
vere  no  clear  differences  in  participation  betveen  those  eligible  for  job 
search  alone  or  the  job  aearch/EWEP  sequence.  In  particular,  the  potential 
for  ac  EWEP  assignment  did  not  seem  to  affect  participation  in  the  job 
aearch  vorkahops.  This  is  probably  because  the  impending  vork  require- 
ment vas  not  emphasized  by  program  ataff  until  neat  the  completion  of  job 
search . 

•  Participation  rates  understate  operational  achievements.  More 
detailed  aaalyais  ''^ggests  that  San  Diego  succeeded  in  mandat- 
ing a  short-term  participation  requirement  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  ret(istrant  caseload.  Thus,  by  nine  months  after 
application  for  velfare,  all  but  a  ssiall  percent  of  regis-  >> 
trants  had   either    left  velfare,    become   employed,   met    the*'  *^ 
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progrW  requir«icnt»,  or  h«d  betn  d«regi«tered. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  San  Diego  progra.a  vaa  to  reduce  the  aite  of 
the  velfare  roUa.  not  to  «.xi«i.e  program  participation.  Thua.  any  conclu- 
aion  on  the  aucceaaful  i«pleiientation  of  a  participation  requirement  «uat 
conaider  not  only  the  ratea  of  participation,  hut  aiao  the  atatua  and  treat- 
ment of  nonparticipanta.  Ronparticipanta  may  be  inditiduala  vho  have  left 
the  welfare  rolla  for  employment  or  other  reaaona,  or  thoae  vho  remained  on 
aaaiatance  but  vere  aanctioned  for  nonparticipation.  appropriately  exempted 
from  the  requirement,  or  aimply  loat  ?j»  the  ahuffle  of  a  large  program.  An 
examination  of  the  atatua  of  participanta  and  nonparticipanta  nine  montha 
after  vclfare  application  auggeata  that  few  did  not  fulfill  program  require- 
menta,  yot  remained  on  velfare  and  irere  at ill  in  the  program. 

Regardleaa  of  participation  or  velfare  atatua,  91  percent  of  the  ATOC 
•nd  9A  percent  of  the  APDC-U  regiatranta  bad  either  completed  tha  progr«i 
participation  requirement  the  ninth  month  or  vere  no  longer  aubjact  to^ 
theae  requirementa:  that  ia,  they  had  found  joba,  vere  deregiatered,  or 
vere  no  longer  on  velfare.  Thua,  only  9  percent  of  the  AFDC  and  6  percent  * 
of  the  AFDC-U  regiatranta  vere  not  accounted  for  in  aome  vay,  and  many  of 
them  vere  officially  deferred  or  exempted  from  the  requirementa  by  program 
ataff.    (See  Figure  I .) 

•  To  implement  t  participation  requirement,  ataff  were  notably 
peraistent  iu  their  reviev  of  regiatranta'  activitiea  and 
their  reco«»endatioa  of  ..anctiona  (i.e.,  temporary  welfare 
grant  reductiona). 

Program  ataff  granted  few  exemptiona  and  deferrala  .nd  effectively 
identified  inatancea  of  noa-coopera^ion  vith  program  rec  lirementa.  While 
•taff'a  firat  reaponae  vas  to  ^acourage  participation,  if  that  failed,  they 
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PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  REGISTRANTS' 
BY  PROGRAM.  WELFARE.  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 
IN  THE  NINTH  MONTH  AFTER  WELFARE  APPLICATION 
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•ou,ht  Mnetioni  for  thoM  who  Hi  not  eoop.r.t*.  Al«.t  thre.-,».rt.r.  of 
.  rando.  m^I,  of  Job  8..reh/BI»  miitruti  »..  UtntUUi  .t  ,cm,  point 
not  Uing  in  cO.pl  i.nci  with  prop..  rt,oirai«ti.  .Ithooih  oaly  10 
f^rctnt  of  th.1.  nonco.pli«,t  retiitr.nti  «re  •ab.equ.ntl7  <«nctionH. 
Tr,r  .11  group.,  wnction.  «.r.  r.<l«ited  for  frc.  S  to  10  p.re.nt  of 
resiatrantt. 

lindinti  on  Job  figyyi^l] 

o  Attendance  at  the  group  vorkahopc  vaa  high. 

San  Diego  aucceeded  in  providing  fairly  intenaive  job  .earch  ••rric.a 
to  a  vide  range  of  regiatranta.  On  arerafe,  participanta  ap«nt  10  daya  in 
•  vorkahop,  vith  progra.  dau  ahoving  that  25  to  30  percent  found  joba 
lAile  in  the  vorkabopa.  toother  one-half  completed  the  Chrat-veak  ataaiona 
vithout  a  job.  and  leaa  than  one-fifth  did  not  ecflete  the  component  «t 
all. 

a   The  Mjority  of   regiatranta  vare  avare   of  tba  job  aaarch 
requirement  and  atated  that  it  vaa  "fair." 

Baaed  on  a  aurvey  of  a  aubaample  of  appUcanta,  69  percent  of  tha  ATDC 
and  73  percent  of  the  AFDC-U  regiatranta  «uted  that  looking  for  vork  vaa  a 
condition  of  welfare  receipt  and  vere  thua  avare  of  the  requirement.  Of 
thoae.  79  percent  of  the  AFDC'a  and  86  percent  of  tha  AFDC-tTa  balieved  Cha 
requirement  to  be  fair.  Koat  participanta  liked  th.  vorkahop  actiTiUea. 
eaphaaiting  the  value  of  learning  interviewing  skiUa  and  building  aalf- 
conf  idence . 
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ritiiott  OP  KWgP 

•  The  majority  of  isdlTidtttl*  referred  to  EVKF  vorked  in  « 
prosrcft  job.  Alaott  one-fifth  of  those  vorkin^  reported 
locating  a  job  vhile  in  EVEP. 

About  60  percent  of  the  welfare  recipient*  referred  to  EUEP  actually 

vorked  in  a  job.    Overall,  there  vat  no  ahortace  of  job  alota.  Of 

vho  vorked,  over  40  percent  completed  at  leaat  80  percent  of  thair  aaaijcned 

Bourt.     Out  of  all  EVEP  pavcicipanta,  program  data  ahow  that  18  percent 

reported  finding  a  job  vhile  in  XWEP;  43  percent  completed  their  13-«cek 

job  aaaignment  without  finding  emplopwot.    The  remaining  participant  a  were 

either  nonconpletera  or  atill  working  in  EVEP  at  the  end  of  tha  12-«onth 

foUov^p  period. 

•  Moat  EVEP  joba  were  entry-level  and  did  not  reaolt  in 
aubstantial  akilla  isprovementa. 

Ho  at  of  the  EUEP  joba  were  entry- level  and  in  clerical,  maintenance, 
parks  and  health  positions.  Vhile  an  attempt  was  made  to  match  partici- 
pants to  worksites  sccording  to  interests,  location  waa  a  primary  factor  in 
the  actual  sssignments.  Results  from  s  survey  sdministered  to  a  random 
sample  of  49  EVEP  participants  and  their  worksite  supervisors  indicated 
that  while  supervisors  ssw  EVEP  ss  s  developmental  work  experience,  most  of 
the  jobs  did  not  require  or  lead  to  substsntisl  xmprovements  in  specific 
skills  because  psrticipants,  for  the  cost  part,  possessed  these  when  they 
begsn  their  a»signiseuts.  However,  the  small  number  who  lacked  needed 
skilla  did  acquire  thea  during  their  EVEP  work  experience.  Supervisors 
alto  found  EVEP  psrticipsnts  **as  productive**  .is  or  Vore  productive**  than 
regular  new  employees. 

•  EVEP  jobs  were  viewed  as  vslueble  snd  not  *Suke-work.*' 
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Kpre  thtn  three-fourth,  of  the  euperyitore  judged  the  work  performed 
by  BWBP  perticlpents  Important  to  the  ileily  functioning  of  their 
agencies.  a.  •  re.ult,  pmrticip.nt.'  work  h.d  eubttantial  ,.lue,  aa 
reflected  in  the  benefit-cost  analysis. 

•    Fsrticipsnts  respotxdtd  favorably  to  the  EWEP  jobs  and  affirmed 
the  fairness  of  s  work  requirawnt. 

A  very  high  proportion  of  WBP  workers  expressed  satisfaction  vith 

their  job  sssigxaents  snd  indicated  that  rhey  felt  part  of  the  agency's 

workforce  .nd  vere  positive  sbout  coaing  to  work.    While  »ost  believed  that 

the  worksite  spo:isor  got  the  better  end  of  the  bargain,  the  great  .ajority 

of  participants  indicated  thst  the  require-ent  to  work  wss  a  fair  one. 

Findings  fro«  s  Isrger-scale  survey  of  both  psrticipsnta  and  nonpsrtici- 

psQts  con/imed  this  finding  for  the  An>C-U  ^-^..-p,  but  showed  there  wss 

less  support  aaong  AFDC's. 

rindin«s  on  Progrsa  Jm^t^t 

The  iapscts  ot  the  job  sesrch  snd  the  job  sesrch/EWKP  progress  were 
estiaated  by  ccapsring  the  behavior  of  spplicants  in  esch  of  the  two 
experioentsl  groups  to  that  of  the  control  group.  In  sddition,  preliminary 
estioates  of  the  incremental  impact  of  adding  the  EWEP  requirement  were 
obtsined  from  s  coiparison  of  the  outcomes  of  the  two  experimental  groups. 
Tests  of  ststisticsl  significance  determined  whether  the  measured  differ- 
ences were  likely  to  have  resulted  by  cbenc^  or  from  the  program  interven- 
tions. 

In  thi«  report,  for  approximately  60  percent  of  the  aample,  outcomes 
were  tracked  for  roughly  a  year  after  welfare  spplication:  welfare  impacts 
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for  the  full  12  aontht,  tnd  caploynent  outcoaet  for  three  calendtr  quarters 
after  the  quarter  in  which  t  person  applied  for  velftre.  Shorter-ter» 
iapactt  for  the  full  taaple  were  eziaiined  to  deteraine  whether  liter  ippli- 
canti  vere  iffected  in  the  taae  or  different  wayt  by  the  prograat.  At 
noted  earlier,  dati  on  the  AFDC  tnd  the  AFDC-U  cttegoriet  were  tnalyaed 
teptratelj. 

AFDC  Gro^p 

•  Over  four-fiftht  of  ill  AFDC  experimental  and  controlt 
received  welftre,  although  tubsequent  movement  off  the  rollt 
vtt  contidertble. 

Between  83  «nd  85  percent  of  the  AFDC  tpplictntt  in  the  experimental 
and  control  groupt  received  ttti stance  at  tome  point  during  tht  12-montU 
follow-up  period.  However,  many  tubtequently  left  welfare  tnd/or  found 
jobi.  At  the  end  of  the  follov-up  y^sr  le«t  thtu  htlf  were  on  welftre  and 
over  a  th'rd  were  employed.  On  avertge,  by  the  end  of  the  yetr,  etmingt 
vere  a  more  importtnt  tource  of  income  thtn  welfare  grant t. 

•  Both  programs  htd  tubtttntial  impsctt  on  the  employment  and 
earningt  of  the  AFDC  group. 

Soth  the  job  search  snd  job  search/EWEP  programs  hsd  substantial  and 

•tatiatictlly    significant   impacts  on   the  proportion  of  AFDC  spplicants 

employed    snd    the   amount   they   earned.      Quarterly   employment   rates  for 

cxperinentsls  were  between   5   and   10  percentage  points  sbove   those  for 

controls,  representing  a  16  to  AO  percent  increase  in  ihose  working,  (See 

Table  1.)     Quarterly  earnings  gains  sveraged  between  $96  and  $213,  also 

substantially  above  the  average  esmings  of  control  group  members. 

•  For  the  AFDC  group,  there  were  modest  welfsre  ssvings  that 
vere  statistically  significsnt  only  for  the  job  search/EWEP 
program. 
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Both  progrtti  resulted  in  iiodttt  reduction!  in  the  ptrcenZ  on  veUtrt 
of  bctvtoQ  I  and  7  percenttge  point t  in  the  different  foUov-tip  qujirttri* 
Welfare  aavinga  vere  larger,  but  only  atatiaticnUy  aignific«nt  for  the  Job 
Se.irch/WEP  group,  for  vho>  12-«>nth  velfart  aavinga  totaled  ^206  per 
experimental,  a  7  percent  reduction  from  the  benefita  pmid  to  the  control 
group  during  thia  aase  period.  The  fact  that  relatively  large  taminga 
gtina  vere  aaaoci«ted  with  «ore  aodeat  welfare  aavinga  ia  not  aurpriaing 
given  child-care  and  other  deductiona  uaed  in  calculacing  granta  for 
vorking  welfare  recipienta. 

»  lapacta  on  welfare  paymenta  and  eaminga  appeared  to  be  atablt 
for  the  AFDC  category  over  the  12-«)nth  follov-tip  period. 

Overall,  daU  for  the  firat  follow-up  year  provide  no  clear  pattern  of 

i«pacta  either  increaaing  or  decreaaing  over  ti«e.    It  will  be  iaportant  to 

look  at  thia  further  in  KDRC'a  final  report  on  the  San  Diego  prograaa. 

ATDC-U  Croup 

»  About  four-fiftha  of  the  ATE.  itsperisentala  and  controla 
received  welfare,  although  the  w-jority  were  off  the  rolla  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Data  for  both  erperiaientala  and  controla  ahov  that  between  80  and  82 

percent    of    the   AFDC-U   applicants   had   their   welfare    granta  approved. 

However,   by  the  end  of  the  12-iftonth  follow-tip  period,  approximately  60 

percent   were   off   we J  fare   and   about    half   were   employed,    with  average 

eaminga  uore  than  twice  tboae  of  the  AFDC  applicant  a. 

a  Overall,  neither  program  for  the  AFDC-U  category  led  to  conaia- 
tent  or  aubatantial  increaaea  in  employment  or  eaminga. 

In  contraat   to  the  AFDC   findinga,  neither  job  aearch  nor  the  job 

aearch/EVEF  aequence  had  a  cuatained  impact  on  thf  AFDC-U  »ployment  ratea 

or  I'mingrf.    There  were  aoae  aignificant  impact  a  in  the  firat  quarter,  but 
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these  decreased  over  the  follo%r-up  yetr*  (See  Ttble  2.) 

•  Both  progrcmt  led  to  tignifictnt  reductions  in  AFDC^U  velfsre 
psyments  over  the  sggregste  follov^p  period* 

Tvelve-Konth  welfare  ssvings  vere  substsntial  for  the  AFDC-U  assist- 
ance category*  This  vas  particularly  true  for  those  in  the  job  search/EVEP 
sequence,  vhich  led  to  welfare  ssvings  totaling  $350  per  ezperixoentsl,  or  s 
14  percent  reduction  in  welfare  benefits*  The  large  welfare  ssvings  in  the 
face  of  negligible  enploysteut  gains  is  partly  explsined  by  the  higher 
benefit  reduction  rates  on  earnings  and  the  stronger  ssnctioning  penalties 
for  noncompliant  AFDC-U^s  as  compared  to  the  AFDC^s* 

•  Initisl   results    suggest    that   program  istpacts  may  be  less 
stable  for  the  AFDC-U  than  for  the  AFDC  applicants* 

Data  for  tbe  first  follov-up  year  show  a  less  consistent  pattern  for 
the  AFDC-U  than  for  the  AFDC  applicants*  Initially  positive  first-quarter 
eaployxient  and  earnings  inpscts  for  tbe  AFDC-U  group  appeared  to  decline 
over  the  year* 

Both  Groups 

•  In  general,   findings  to  date  do  not  confirm  that  mandating 


EVE?  produced  substantial  additional  isipacts  over  those 
resulting  from  the  job  search  workshops*  Tbe  notable  excep- 
tion is  in  AFDC-U  welfare  paysients,  where  the  incremental 
reduction  over  the  full  year  vas  large  but  not  ststistically 
significant. 


The  analysis  conducted  to  date  provides  mixed  results  on  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  job  search  alone  and  the  job  ssarch/EWEP  sequence  in 
increasing  the  employment  and  earnings  of  welfare  applicants*  For  welfare 
outcomes,  while  none  of  the  differences  were  statistically  significant,  the 
addition  of  EVEF  did  lead  to  larger  grant  reductions  for  the  AFDC-U 
assistance  category*    Bovever,  this  result  should  be  viewed  as  preliminary. 
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given  the  longer  tequence  of  progm  activitiet  for  the  Job  Search/EHEP 
group.  Some  experimental t  vere  still  working  in  EVEP  johi  at  the  end  of 
the  folloir-up  period  for  thit  analytit. 

•  Eamingt  impactt  resulted  from  increatet  in  employment,  not 
increatet  in  vaget. 

For  both  AFDC  and  AFDC-D  categoriet,  there  ia  no  evidence  that  either 

program  resulted  in  placei^ent  in  better-paying  jobt.    Both  the  type  of  the 

vork  and  the  vage  ratet  vere  unaffected. 

•  Interim  finuingi  for  the  AFDC-D  group  may  undereitimate  final 
iapacti. 

Short-tem  employment  and  velfare  impacts  for  the  later  AFDC-D  groups 
(i.e.,  individuila  who  applied  later  in  1983)  were  lubstantially  larger 
than  those  for  the  earlier  sample  members  who  applied  in  late  1982  snd 
early  1983  .  (impacts,  however,  for  the  early  and  Ister  AFDC  groups  were 
more  similar.)  This  increase  in  the  AFDC-D  impacts  over  time  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  since  results  for  the  later  aaaple  members  may  be  more 
represents tive  than  the  earlier  ones  of  the  likely  impacts  of  sn  ongoing 
program.  Early  sample  members  applied  for  welfare  in  the  middle  of  a 
severe  recession  when  the  typical  applicsnt  had  a  history  of  recent 
employment,  while  the  later  sample  contained  applicanta  with  limited  prior 
employment,  who  enrolled  during  an  economic  recovery. 

a  Preliminary  analysis  confirms  findings  from  other  studies  that 
employment  programs  for  welfare  recipients  hsve  their  laxgeat 
impacts  on  those  who  have  little  recent  employment  e7perience. 

Preliminary  data  suggest  that  impacts  on  employment  and  reductions  in 

velfare  vere  concentrated  among  the  more  disadvantaged  aubset  of  applicants 

(i.e.,   those  with   limited  prior  employment).     Dividing  the  sample  into 

those  wh,   did  and  did  not  have  earnings  duricg  the  year  prior  to  velfare 
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application,  the  d«t«  •uggett  that  the  Utter  group  fared  tubttantially 
l«tt  veil  on  their  own  (e.raing  leff  and  receiving  «ore  velfare)  .nd  yet 
benefited  the  nott  fron  both  ^periiaental  trettmcntt.  The  difference  it 
particuUrly  lar^e  for  the  ATDC-U  twaple.  where  tho.e  with  no  prior 
eerningt  had  tub.tanti.lly  larger  welfare  ..vingt,  Thete  retultt,  if 
confirmed  in  the  final  report  «nd  in  compariaon  to  costs,  suggest  the 
importance  of  considering  individuals'  characteristics  in  the  design  and 
targeting  of  employment  activities. 

Findings  from  th^  Benefit-Cost  Analysis 

The  benefit-cost  snalysis  of  the  job  aearch  and  job  search/EWEP  pro- 
grams   coopares    their   operating  and   support    costs   to   their  short-tera 
effects  on  «nploy«ent.  dependence  on  welfare  and  other  transfer  programs, 
and  uae  of  alternative  services.    All  estimated  benefits  and  co^ts  reflect 
inpacts  and  expenditures  on  all  erperimentals  (participants  and  nonparti- 
cipants)   over  and  above   thoae  for  members  of  the   control  group  (i.e., 
benefits  and  net  coats).     This  analysis  was  performed  fro.  the  perspect- 
ives of  welfare  appiicanta  (both  ATDC's  and  AFDC-U's)  and  taxpayers,  as 
well  as  that  of  society  as  a  whole.     This  permits  an  examination  of  two 
important  questions:  (1)  I,  the  program  economically  efficient:  that  is,  do 
the  benefits  exceed  the  coats  to  society  ay  a  whole?    (2)  Dividing  society 
into  velfare  applicants  and  everyone  elae  (who  will  be  called  "taxpayers"), 
how  do  these  two  groups  fare?    For  instance,  how  are  the  velfare  appiicanta 
affected  —  what  do  they  gain  and  lose?    How  are  the  taxpayers  affected  — 
do  welfare  savings  and  other  benefits  exceed  program  c(»sts? 

The  analysis  in  this  report,   sumirised  in  Table  3,   it  actually  a 
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TAILE  S 

ESTIMATED  SHORT-TERM  lENEPITS  OF  JOI  SEARCH  AND  JOB  SEARCH-E«EP 
THROUGH  OECEMBER  1888»     BY  ASSISTANCE  CATE60RY, 
RESEARCH  8R0UP,   AMO  ACC0UNTIN6  PERSPECTIVE 
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MUEBt  Baoaflu  and  coata  raflaot  aatlaatad  axparlaintaKvntrol  diffarcnoaa.  8aa  Chaptir  t  for 
data  aoufoaa  Md  aatlaatlon  p^ooaduraa.   Bacauea  of  rounding,  data\l  My  not  aw  to  totala. 

'saeauaa  of  tha  U^ltad  tlaa  porlod  oovarad  by  thia  prallalnary  analyala,  Mat  of  ttta 
procaa  eoatSi  but  only  part  uf  tha  progrM  banaflta,  Kara  baan  aatlMtad. 

b 

Eatmtad  valua  of  ccspootnt  laaa  than  80jn* 
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•tatut  rtport  on  progra  b«nafita  and  coata.  Only  benefits  and  coata  that 
accrued  through  December  1983  have  been  eatUated  for  thia  analyaia,  which 
conttitutea  an  average  follov-np  period  of  nine  »ontha*  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mat  of  the  prograa  coata,  but  only  part  of  the  program  benefit*, 
vere  seaaured  by  the  ti»e  the  analyaia  ended  for  thia  report,  the  reaulta 
•re  ivpreaaive*  The  final  report  vill  extend  the  period  of  analyiia  and 
include  projected  future  benefita. 

•  Social  benefita  vere  aubatantial  a^id  exceeded  aocial  coata  for 
both  attiatance  categoriea  in  botl  prograaa,  except  for  the 
AFDC-U  experimentala  in  the  job  aarirch  only  program. 

Pron  the  perapective  of  aociety,   the  program  had  more  than  paid  for 

itaelf  in  the  analyaia  period  for  all  of  ,iie  groupa  atudied,  axcept  for  the 

AFDC-U  applicant  a  vho  were  laaigned  only  to  the  job  aearch  program*  At 

ehown  in  Table  3,  ahort-tera  benefita  fell  abort  of  »:he  net  coata  for  that 

one  group  by  $70  per  experimental.    For  the  other  reaearch  groupa,  however, 

the  program's  net  aocial  benefit  waa  between  $38  end  $280  per  experimental. 

•  For  the  AFDC  aaaiatance  category,  there  waa  a  large  net  over- 
all gain  for  welfare  applicanta,  with  taxpayera  incurring  some 
coats. 

The  programs  alao  had  a  atriking  diatributional  effect.  For  the  AFDC 
applicanta,  both  the  job  search/EWEP  and  the  job  aearch  only  programs 
produced  net  benefita  for  applicants  of  over  $300  per  experimental  group 
member.  Taxpayers'  coats  exceeded  their  short-term  net  benefits,  producing 
a  net  cost  to  them  of  $87  per  Job  Sesrch/EWEP  experimental  snd  $215  for  s 
Job  Search  only  experimental.  The  fact  that  applicants'  gains  vere  greater 
than  taxpayers'  losses  in  each  case  accounted  for  the  net  gain  to  society 
as  a  whole. 

•  For  the  AFDC-U  sssiatst       category,   the  major  benef iciariea 
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vere  tAXptjert,  vith  tppl leant*  incurring  lubittntitl  losses. 
AFDC->U  spplicsnts  vere  the  net  losers  in  the  short  run»  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  prograas'  effect  a  in  reducing  the  tranafer  payments  they 
received  (Uneaployuent  Insurance,  Food  Staiapa,  KediCal  and  AFDC). 
Taxpayer a  experienced  a  correaponding  net  gain.  The  net  income  shift  vas 
eapeclally  great  for  the  job  aearch/EWEP  aequence»  vith  a  net  loss  to 
applicants  of  $&Q0  snd  a  net  gain  to  tazpayera  of  $557  per  experimental 
group  member. 

•  Major  benefits  came  from  the  value  of  the  goods  and  services 
produced  at  EVEP  worksites,  poaitive  impacts  on  employment  and 
earnings,  and  reductions  in  welfare  and  other  transfer 
payments. 

Several  apeclfic  benefits  and  costs  in  this  analysis  merit  examina- 
tion. One  ia  the  value  of  the  goods  snd  aervicea  produced  by  individuals 
vlto  vorked  at  an  EVEP  vorkaite.  EWEP  participants  worked  in  jobs  in  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organiiationa  in  the  San  Diego  cooaunity  for 
up  to  13  veeks.  The  estimated  v*lue  of  their  vork'vas  $229  per  AFDC 
experimental  and  $360  per  AFDC-U  experimental.  (These  estimates  have  been 
averaged  sver  bctb  participants  and  nonparticipants.) 

Thia  benefit  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  job  aearch/EVEP  sequence 
had  a  higher  overall  net  value  than  joh  search  alone  from  the  perspective 
of  society  as  a  vhole.  Indeed,  during  the  relatively  brief  period  covered 
by  this  analysis,  this  ^s  the  largest  single  benefit  of  EtfEP.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  estimated  val'ie  of  the  vork  performed  by  EUEP  participants  —  who 
proved  to  be  highly  productive  vorkera  in  the  joba  to  which  they  vere 
assigned  —  alone  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  EWEP  program. 

A  key  benefit  of  the  two  progra^j  vas  their  effect  on  enploymect. 
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Thit  generated  increates  in  earningt  for  erperinntalt  of  between  $270  and 
$A61  per  experimental  through  December  1983.  The  gain  to  velfare  appli- 
cants, hovever,  vat  reduced  by  an  increase  in  the  taxes  they  paid,  vhich  in 
turn  vas  a  gain  to  the  taxpayers. 

Partly  because  of  the  programs'  effects  on  employment,  the  dependence 
of  eyperimentals  on  transfer  programs  vas  reduced*  Average  velfare  pay- 
ments decreased  by  betveen  $173  aiid  $378  per  experimental  through  December 
1983.  As  indicated  in  Table  3,  these  reductions  vere  a  gain  to  taxpayers 
but  a  loss  to  the  velfare  applicants.  There  vere  also  reductions  in 
KediCal  benefits  for  all  experimental s.  However,  there  vere  increases  in 
average  Food  Stsmps  and  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  payments  for  AFDC 
applicants*  The  UI  increasea,  vhich  vere  more  than  $100  per  experimental, 
virtually  offset  the  reductions  in  velfare  payments  for  that  group.  UI 
payments  also  increased  for  ATDC-U  applicants  assigned  to  the  Job  Search 
group,  but  decreased  for  those  assigned  to  job  aearch  and  BWEP*  The 
findings  for  UI  clearly  warrant  further  investigation  during  the  coming 
year. 

a  Net  operating  costs  were  modest,  vith  the  cost  of  operating 
the  job  iearch  program  cousiderably  taore  than  that  incurred  in 
operating  EWEP* 

The  net  operating  costs  of  the  job  iearch  and  job  search/EWEP  programs 
that  is,  costs  in  excess  of  program  expenditures  on  control  group 
members  —  vere  quite  low.  The  job  search  program  cost  betveen  $366  and 
$A80  per  experimental  (including  participants  and  nonparticipants) ,  while 
the  EWEP  costs  vere  $73  and  $85  per  AFDC  and  AFDC-U  experimental,  respect- 
ively. These  figures  include  the  net  costs  of  registration  and  assessment 
(over  and  above  vhat  it  cost  for  controls),  the  costs  of  operating  the  job 
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Msrch  vorkslsopt  tnd  SVEP,  the  cost*  of  Moctioning  •pplictnt*  vho  did  not 
cOBply  vith  progrtn  requircwintt,  tnd  the  costs  of  record)ceeplng  «nd 
•dminittrstion,  including  sdainittrstion  tt  the  stste  level.  There  vere, 
in  tddition,  null  costs  associsted  vith  sllovsnces  snd  support  services 
provided  to  psrticipsnts. 

•  The  cost  of  serving  sn  experi»entsl  vho  completed  the  entire 
sequence  of  demonstrstion  sctivities  vss  sbout  $1,100  for 
registrstion  snd  job  sesrch,  snd  $500  for  EVEP. 

Ignoring  the  costs  of  serving  controls,   the  full  cost  of  serving  sn 

experiments  1  vho  registered  snd   then  psrticipated  in  the  naxistust  three 

veeks  of  job  sesrch,  followed  by  13  veeks  in  vork  experience,  vss  sp,'>roxi- 

nstely  $1,600*    This  includes  sbout  $1,100  for  registrstion  «ad  job  sesrch, 

snd  $500  for   EVEP*      The  cost   of  serving  sn  experiiaentsl  vho  ^eft  the 

progrsm  before  these  liaits  vere  resched  —  to  tske  s  regulsr  job  or  for 

some  other  resson       v«s  correspondingly  less. 

•  The  net  budget  istpsct  of  the  progrms  so  fsr  is  positive  for 
the  AFDC-U,  but  not  for  the  An>C,  groups. 

All  net  benefits  snd  costs  included  in  the  tsxpsyer  perspective, 
except  the  vslue  of  the  EWEP  output,  directly  sffect  government  expendi- 
tures. Thus,  the  oversll  net  vslue  of  the  job  sesrch  progran  to  tsxpsyers 
—  s  net  cost  of  $215  per  A7DC  spplicant  snd  s  net  gsin  of  $24  per  AFDC-U 
spplicsnt  —  is  spproxisiarely  the  sine  ss  its  government-budget  effect. 
Bovever,  EVEP  output  benefits  hsve  to  be  subtracted  from  the  tsxpsy^r 
results  for  the  job  sesrch/EVSP  sequence  to  obtain  the  net  program  effect 
on  government  budgets*  This  shows  s  loss  of  $316  per  AFDC  expericentsl  and 
s  budget  gsin  of  $197  per  AFDC-U  experiments!* 

In  assessing  these  benefit-cost  results,  readers  should  bear  in  mind 
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that  potentitl  lons-tex*  benefits  htve  not  yet  b4an  estiuted,  tnd  thtt  a 
nuaber  of  •sswptions  vere  used  in  saking  tbe  short-ter*  cstiiutes.  It  hss 
bean  sssuaed,  for  euaple,  that  ths  incresse  in  the  csployuent  of 
experiaentsls  has  not  rssolted  in  the  displsceaent  of  other  workers.  It 
«ay  slso  be  notc^*  that  inUngible  benefits  snd  costs  have  not  been 
seasured,  such  ss  the  benefits  n^sociated  vith  society's  prefsrence  for 
vork  over  vslfsre.  In  sdditlon,  the  social  benefits  or  costs  of  velfare 
nothers  spending  vote  tlae  vorking  snd  less  tlae  csring  for  their  children 
cannot  be  assigned  dollar  values.  Thus,  these  benefit-cost  results  should 
not  be  regsrded  as  precise  or  the  "final  vord"  on  the  San  Diego 
demonstration* 

Conclusion 

The  findings  in  t*:is  report  represent  an  interim  assessment  of  the  Ssn 
Diego  deiwnstration.  Overall,  they  suggest  substantial  achievements, 
including  the  effective  implement stion  of  both  the  program  model  snd  the 
resesrch  design,  significsnt  impacts  on  employment  and  velfsre  outcomes, 
snd  positive  oversll  benefit- *ost  results.  The  successful  imposition  of 
the  evsluation  design,  including  random  ssaignment,  promises  that  the 
study's  results  will  be  reliable.  These  accomplishments  are  particularly 
noteworthy  iu  the  context  of  the  experiences  of  other  programs  (where 
operstional  objectives  have  been  less  successfully  met)  and  the  short 
follov-up  period  of  this  study. 

While  this  report  provides  importsnt  new  information  on  the  job  sesrch 
and  cowiunity  work  experience  approsches,  s  number  of  questions  will  be 
eddressed  in  further  detsil  in  the  demonstrstion's  final  report,  including: 
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Do  th«  potitlTe  pvotrMi  ia^ct*  incrc«M  or  decay  over  ti»t7    Dots  EVEP 


retolt  in  fifnificsnt  isp«ct«  oyer  end  ebore  thoee  for  job  eeerchT  Vhet 


doee  e  aore  detailed  eaelyeie  of  thi  eohtroupe  of  epplicente  eusteet  mbout 


the  relet ive  coet-effectlTeneee  of  different  targeting  etretegiee?    Vhet  do 


the  longer-tera  iapecte  enggeet  about  the  prograae'  ultiiute  coet-ef fective- 


neaa  and  their  Uipacte  on  gorensMnt  budgets  T 


The  Ktnpoircr  Devonetration  Research 
CDTporation'a  evaluation  of  the  State  of 
Califorjia'e  fiaployment  Preparation  Prograa 
ie  funded  in  pert  by  a  contract  froa  the 
California  E^aoyMnt  Devalopmnt  Depmrt»ent 
and  in  part  hj  «  grent  fro*  The  Ford 
Foandation*  MDtC'e  evaluation  of  the  San 
Diego  ExperiMtal  Vcrk  Izperience  Progras  ia 
funded  by  The  Ford  Foundation*  Supplescntary 
fttudijvt  for  the  San  Diego  eveloation  «l«o 
cane  frou  the  Congreeeional  Keeearch  Service 
of  the  library  of  Congr'iee*  The  finding*  «nd 
conclueione  in  thie  report  do  not  necefaarily 
repreteut  ^he  cfficiel  poeitiona  or  po*.icy  of 
the  fundere* 
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IWTKKIM  riWDlHCS  OH  THE 

In  1982  the  State  of  Vett  Virginis't  Deptrtment  of  Btxman  Service* 
acted  un  tvo  provitione  of  the  1981  Ovnibut  Budget  Keconc  lation  Act 
(OBRA),  vhich  authorised  state  velftre  agencies  to  establish  sandatorj 
Comamnity  Work  Experience  Programs  (CVEP),  also  covnonlj  called  voikfare, 
for  velfare  recipients  in  the  Aid  to  Families  vith  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  Program;  and  to  sssuae  lead  responsibility  for  admix;istratioa  of  the 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  Program  (which  is  normally  sdministered  by  state 
eoployDent  services  in  psrtnership  vith  velfare  agencies).  The  Department 
chose  to  operate  the  VIH  Program  on  its  ovn  under  the  WIN  Demonstration 
provision,  snd  to  establish  a  CVEP  program  for  recipients  In  the  Cvo*-pareat 
AFDC-Unetxployed  Parent  category  (primarily  fathers)  ai  its  principal  pro*- 
gram  component. 

Vest  Virginia  is  one  of  thiee  ststes  which  has  elected  to  operate  CVEP 
to  nearly  the  full  extent  suthorised  in  the  Isv:  on  a  statewide  basis, 
requiring  eligible  recipients  to  *Sfork  off"  their  entire  grants  at  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  (with  the  ma^itnim  hours  per  month  determined  by  the 
sire  of  the  welfare  check  divided  by  the  minimum  wage),  and  vith  the  vork 
obligation  to  continue  as  long  as  the  client  receives  velfsre.  In  July 
1983,  the  state  extended  the  CVEP  work  obligation  to  AFDC  recipients 
(prioarily  fetaales  '  jadmg  single-psrent  households)  vho  are  required  to 
register  with  the  VIH  Progrsm.     (Under  federal  lav,  all  AFDC-D  recipients 
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mi9t  be  registered  vlth  the  WIN  Progr«m;  only  AFDC  recipients  vith  children 
age  six  sad  over  are  so  required.) 

In  1983,  the  state  began  tvo  special  demonstrations  vithin  its  state- 
vide  CVEF  prograa: 

•  A  **saturstion'*  deaonstration  for  the  AFDC-U  group  in  select- 
ed counties,  vhere  staff  hsve  sufficient  resources  to  reinr 
burse  limited  vork-relsted  expenses  for  every  AFDC-U  recipi- 
ent for  vhoti  s  CVEP  assignment  can  be  found.  This  deaonstrs- 
tion  tests  the  feasibility  snd  limits  of  s  universsl  work 
requirement; 

•  A  CVEP  demonstrstion  for  AFDC  mothers  in  selected  counties. 
While  the  AFDC  project  is  not  opersted  on  a  saturation 
level,  it  vill  examine  CVEP''s  implementation  for  mothers  and 
test  the  program'^s  effectiveness. 

The  AFDC-D  demonstration  is  being  implemented  on  s  saturation  basis  in 

four  of  the  Department''s  27  sdministrative  sress,  covering  nine  counties: 

Huntington  (Cabell  snd  Mason  Counties) 
Martiusburg  (Berkeley,  Jefferson  and  Korgsn  Counties) 
Farksrsburg  (Wirt  snd  Wood  Counties) 
Princeton  (>{«*rcer  snd  Summers  Counties) 

The  AFDC  demons trstion  operates  in  these  four  areas  as  veil  as  five 

others >  covering  a  totsl  of  21  counties.    The  five  additional  areas  are: 

Clarksburg  (Doddridge  snd  Harrison  Counties) 
Fairmont  (Marion  and  Monongalia  Counties) 
Fsyetteville  (Fayette  County) 
Grafton  ( Barbour »  Preston  and  Taylor  Counties) 
Wheeling  (Brooke,  Hancock,  Marshall  and  Ohio  Counties) 

These  areas,  apart  from  Wheeling,  were  also  part  of  the  AFDC-U  demon- 
stration, although  not  on  a  saturation  bssi...  Rather,  staff  there  agreed 
to  assign  no  more  than  AO  percent  of  their  AFDC-U  caseloads  to  CWEP  in  any 
one  month  so  that  these  *rp<is  could  serve  ss  a  comparison  for  the  four 
saturation  areas.  The  operating  experiences  of  the  comparison  sites  vill 
be  addressed  ir  the  final  report  on  program  icpscts.    This  report  instead 
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focuses  on  the  implementation  ot  the  AFDC-U  deaonstrstion  in  the  four 
esturation  areas  snd  the  AFDC  denonstration  in  nine  aress. 

A.      The  Evaluation  Design  and  Analysis  Sacples 

The  evaluation  of  the  CWEP  demonstrations  was  undertaken  by  the 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (kDRC)  st  the  request  of  the 
Vest  Virginia  Department,  of  Human  Services.  KDRC  is  engsged  in  a  larg')- 
scale,  multi->state  study  of  velfsre  employment  initiatives  established  by 
states  under  authority  of  the  1981  OBRA  provisions.  Vest  Virginia  is  one 
of  eight  states  in  the  KDRC  demonstration,  vhich  is  financed  by  the  partici- 
pating states.  The  Ford  Foundstion  and  other  philanthropic  organizations. 
The  evaluation  of  the  AFDC-U  demonstration  in  Vest  Virginia  is  also 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Claude  Vorthington  Benedum  Foundation. 

The  multi-year  evaluation  of  the  two  Vest  Virginia  demonstrations 
includes  process,  inpr'**:  and  benef it-cost  analyses.  These  last  tvo  studies 
will  estimate  CVEC's  impacts  on  employment  and  the  welfare  receipt  of 
clients  and  ac certain  whether  any  program~induced  savings  were  sufficient 
to  offset  operating  coats.  Findings  on  these  issues  will  be  presented  in  a 
future  report,  when  longet-term  follow-up  information  is  available. 

This  report  presents  preliminary  findings  of  the  process  analysis.  It 
viU  examine  the  first  year  of  operations  in  the  AFDC'tJ  demonstration  and 
th  initial  eight  months  of  the  AFDC  project,  prt.viding  information  on  pro'* 
graci  ioplencntat ion,  slaff  attitudes,  participant  and  worksite  supervisor 
perceptions  of  CVEF,  and  the  historical  background  of  Vest  Virginia's  prior 
vork  programs.  All  of  these  factors  will  help  to  explain  the  Department's 
accomplishneats  in  the  two  projects. 
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The  priaury  sources  of  qualitative  information  in  these  studies  are 
field  intervievi  with  prograa  itsff ,  psrt'cipsnts  and  supervisors;  observs- 
tions  of  -prograti  operstions;  and  intervievi  with  individusls  who  were 
instruaental  in  designing  and  executing  both  the  current  CWBP  and  prede- 
cessor work  programs. 

Quantitative  data  cone  primarily  from  the  stste's  sutomated  WIH 
Infonaation  Syftco,  which  records  the  program  activity  of  sU  recipients 
who  are  registered  with  the  WIH  Program,  For  the  AFDC-D  group,  the  sample 
analyxed  includes  'M  CWEP-eligible  WIH  registrants  in  the  ssturation  areas 
who  were  either  rect  ,  benefits  when  the  special  dcmonatration  began  on 
March  1,  1983  or  who  subsequently  registered  with  the  WIH  Program  through 
February  198A. 

For  the  AFDC  group,  the  saaiple  contains  all  CWEP-eligible  mothers  on 
the  rolls  with  children  sge  six  snd  over  in  the  nine  demonatration  areas  as 
of  July  1983  (the  start-up  jf  the  AFDC  project)  who  were  either  called  in 
for  periodic  reappraisal  or  regiatered  with  the  WIH  Program  from  July 
through  Hovember.  Data  un  program  implementation  and  these  sanple  members, 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  will  be  analyted  to  snswer  the  following 
questions: 

•  What  were  the  intended  purposes  of  the  CWEP  pvogram? 

•  On  a  nonth-to-month  basis  for  the  AFDC-D  group,  wbat  propor- 
tion of  the  caseload  in  the  saturation  areaa  participated  in 

CWEP? 

•  What  was  the  likelihood  thst  a  client  (either  male  or  fenale) 
would  participate  in  CWEP  during  the  montha  following  expo- 
sure to  the  CWEP  demonstration  programs? 

e  What  administrative,  client-related  or  labor  market  factors 
facilitated  or  constrained  staff  willingness  or  ability  to 
sss>gtt  recipients  to  GfEP? 
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•  Id  vfaat  vsys  doet  the  institutions!  history  of  the  Bepartsent 
and  its  prior  eieperience  vith  work  prograas  help  to  explain 
CVZP  iflplcBentstion? 

•  What  kinds  of  jobs  did  CVEP  psrticipants  perform?  Bid  their 
supervisors  regsrd  the  jobs  as  necessary  and  the  participants 
ss  productive  relstive  to  other  vorkerst  Did  the  jobs  help 
to  ixBprove  psrticipants^  genersl  skills? 

•  Were  psrticipsnts  sstisfied  vith  their  jobs,  and  to  vhat 
extent  did  they  think  it  was  fair  to  be  required  to  vork  for 
their  grants? 

B.     Policy  Background 

Enactnent  of  the  CVEP  provision  in  1981  narked  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  policy  reforms  over  the  psst  severs  1  yesr»i  to  tie  receipt  of  A7DC 
velfare  grants  to  some  kind  of  employment  requirement.  Most  of  those 
efforts  vers  not  seen  ss  successful  on  r.  large  scale. 

First,  in  the  early  and  mid-1960s,  there  vere  provisions  in  federal 
l&v  that  permitted  state  velfsre  sgencies  to  establish  vork  programs  for 
tvo-parent  families  vith  an  unemployed  father  (la^er  modified  to  cover 
either  parent).  Relstively  fev  welfare  sgencies  elected  to  operste  these 
programt  at  a  scale  covering  more  than  a  fev  hundred  recipients.  Vest 
Virginia  vaa  one  of  the  notable  exceptions,  operating  projects  in  vhich  ss 
many  as  half  of  the  AFBC-U  fathers  worked  in  public  or  nonprofit  agencies 
in  return  for  their  benefits. 

In  1967,  an  employment  and  training  program,  the  Vork  Incentive,  or 
VIN  Program  vas  established,  vhich  replaced  these  programs  and  expanded 
eligibility  to  single-,  arent  AFDC  families.  Further,  beginning  in  1972, 
the  VIH  Program  required  able-bodied  mothers  with  children  over  age  six  to 
register  and  accept  s  job  or  participate  in  a  training  prot^ram.    Funds  vere 
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liaited  cosptred  to  the  nusbert  eligible,  bovever,  to  thtt  •  Itrge  thtre  of 
VIH  regittraott  were  not  required  to  participate. 

A  ftfv  atatea  operated  nandatory  vork  progrcna  for  one  or  both  catego- 
ries of  AFDC  recipienta  in  the  1970a.  In  tvo  special  d«»onatrationa  in 
California  and  Haaaachuaetts,  only  a  avail  proportion  of  thoae  eligible 
vere  actually  required  to  vork.  In  California «  for  example,  leas  than  3 
percent  of  eligibl«t  regiatranta  took  part  in  the  program.  A  tnall  program 
in  the  oore  rural  and  ethnically  homogeneoua  atate  of  Dtah,  atill  opera- 
ting, reached  a  larger  ahare  of  eligible  recipienta. 

Because  4.ueae  atate  efforta  vere  often  attended  by  ioplenentaCion  and 
agency  coordination  probXema,  important  questiona  about  mandatory  vork 
programs  are  atill  unanavered.  The  feaaibility  of  a  univeraal  vork 
reqairenent,  the  maximum  expected  level  of  participation  in  a  large-acale 
effort,  the  admin iatrative  or  other  factor a  which  affect  participation,  and 
the  acceptability  of  vork  requircmenta  to  welfare  recipienta  are  the  iasuea 
explored  in  the  KDRC  demonstration  and  in  thie  report. 

C.      Findings  on  Participation:  A  Caaeload  Analvaia 

The  central  findings  on  Veat  Virginia's  implementation  of  CVEP 
statewide,  for  both  AFBC-U  snd  AFDC  groups,  and  in  the  four  AFBC-D 
saturation  demonstration  sreas  are  the  following: 

•  The  statewide  CWEP  program  for  the  AFDC-D  group  was 
implemented  with  few  problems.  By  Msy  1982,  four  months 
after  the  program  started,  some  40  percent  of  the  stste's 
3,000  AFDC-D  caselosd  wss  psrticipating  in  CWEP. 

•  The  statewide  program  for  AFDC  mothers  also  began  with  few 
difficulties  in  mid-l983,  but  on  s  much  smsller  scale.  AC 
the  end  of  Hsrch  1984,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  CVEF-eligible 
AFDC-U  caseload  wss  psrticipating  in  CVEP,  while  less  than  10 
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percent  of  the  VlK-mandatory  (no  children  under  age  six)  AFDC 
caseload  va&  participating  in  Ihe  program. 

•  The  bujld~iip  nt  participation  in  the  four  AFDC-U  saturation 
areas  s^ter  March  1 ,  1983  proceeded  smoothly.  Caseload 
participation  ratea  rose  from  46  percent  to  69  percent  in 
five  months.  However,  vhile  the  numbers  of  men  participating 
continued  to  increaae,  staff  could  not  keep  up  with  a  drama- 
tic grovth  in  the  AFDC>D  caselosd  in  late  1983.  Participa- 
tion rates  fell  to  39  percent  in  February  1984. 

The  overall  caseload  participation  rate  masks  the  vide  variation  among 
t!ie  four  saturation  areaa.  In  the  area  vith  tb.  higheat  share  of  ^ts 
AFDC-U  caaeload  in  an  urban  county  (an  area  vhich  also  aggreasively  puraued 
the  work  obligation),  over  80  percent  of  the  caseload  participated  in  CVEP 
during  the  summer  months  in  1983.  In  the  next  most  urban  area,  vhich  vaa 
equally  firm  in  its  asaignment  policy,  the  second  highest  caaeload  partici- 
pation rate  vas  conaiatently  achieved.  The  lovest  caseload  participation 
rate  vaa  reported  in  the  moat  rural  of  the  saturation  areaa,  the  one  vith 
the  healthiest  labor  market  (vithin  commuting  diatance  of  Virginia  and  the 
Veahington,  D.C.  euburba,  and  vith  a  manufacturing  base  equal  to  the 
state's  average),  although  that  rate  never' fell  belov  53  percent  after  the 
initial  build-up.  The  fourth  area,  vith  ^hrce  small  cities  (the  largest 
vith  a  population  of  16,000),  vaa  able  to  keep  pace  vith  the  most  rural 
area,  despite  a  41  percent,  caseload  grovth  resulting  from  its  proximity  to 
the  atate'a  aouthern  coalfields. 

D .     Finings  on  Participation:  The  Individual  Regiatrant  Analysis 

An  examination  of  the  program  activity  of  individual  registrsnts  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  after  follov-up  tracking  began  shoved  these 
principal  findinga: 
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•  During  tn  eight-month  period  of  follov-up,  AFDC-0  regi»tranc» 
in  the  tatur»tion  tret*  h»d  ft  65  percent  prob»bililty  of 
participating  in  CVEP. 

•  Of  those  vho  were  »lre«dy  on  wclf»re  in  March  1983  when  the 
build-ap  to  »«tur»tion  begtn  (the  "prior  regittrtntt") ,  over 
70  percent  ptrticiptted  in  CVEP  during  the  eight*nDonth  period 
ending  Kovcmber  30,  1983.  (One-half  of  thi»  group  were  CWEP 
participants  «t  the  tine  the  denonttrrtion  tttrted.) 

•  Of  those  reglfttcring  with  the  WIN  Program  from  M»rch  through 
June  1983  (the  "new  regi»tr»nt»") ,  52  percent  ^articip»ted 
during  the  eight-month  period  following  regittrttion. 

Thus,  very  high  psrticipstion  rates  chsrscterired  CWEP  for  the 
AFDC-Unenployed  Psrent  cstegory,  both  from  the  month-to-month  caselsod 
perspective  and  from  the  eight-month  tracking  of  individual  registrsnts. 
These  rates  «re  important  because  they  suggest  the  level  that  can  be 
expected  in  a  universsl  work  requirement  opersted  for  male  heads  of 
two-parent  households.  However,  for  scversl  res^ons  that  sre  enumersted  in 
a  later  section,  it  would  appear  that  these  high  participstion  levels  msy 
not  easily  be  achieved  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

A  review  of  recipients  not  assigned  to  CWEP,  conducted  in  the  spring 
of  198A,  indicates  thst  a  combinstion  of  demand  snd  supply  factors  set  the 
upper  bound  to  AFDC-D  participation  in  West  Virginis:  the  lack  of  geogra- 
phically accessible  work  sssignments  in  the  most  rural  counties; 
individuals  in  both  urban  t^nd  rural  sress  vhose  ^i^ant  checks  were  too  saill 
to  offer  work  sponsors  sufficient  Isbor;  and  individuals  who  Lad  personal 
or  family  problems  so  severe  as  to  conctrsin  psrticipstion.  The  great 
majority  of  non-participants  were  not  assigned  to  CWEP  for  these  ressons. 

AFDC  clients  were  followed  for  only  a  short  period,  three  months, 
since  the  AFDC  demonstrstion  begsn  several  months  sfter  the  saturation 
deocnstrstion.    The  data  show  that: 
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•  A  much  «aaller  percentage  of  CWKP-eligible  ATDC  recipiente 
pirticipated  during  the  three-ttonth  follov-up  period  —  16 
percent  overall:  18  percent  of  those  tlready  on  welfare  who 
were  reappraised  from  July  through  Hovenber  and  10  percent  of 
the  new  WIN  registrants. 

Department  central  statf,  however,  never  expected  high  participation 

rates  from  the  AFDC  recipients »  as  was  signaled  by  the  absence  of  caseload 

participstion  targets  and  the  decision  not  to  provide  child-csre  funds.  It 

wss  clear  st  the  state  aud  area-office  levels  that  the  higher  priority  was 

to  vork  with  the  men,  assigning  them  to  CVEP  tnd  encouraging  them  to  find 

regular  jobs. 

Factors  other  than  preference  for  placing  men  also  constrained  AFDC 
participation  levels.  Staff  found  that  the  mothers  had  a  muro  lower  labor 
force  attachment,  s  greater  hesitation  to  leave  their  children  for  work, 
and  more  health  problems  than  the  AFDC-U  fathers.  Further,  there  appeared 
to  be  less  demand  for  women  than  for  men  among  government  agencies 
(although  not  in  nonprofit  agencies).  The  educational  deficiencies  of  aost 
female  recipients  and  the  need  for  clerical  skills  (which  relatively  few 
regi  .  '^sd)  also   limited  the  number  of  vomen  who  met  work  sponsors'" 

needt  These  factors  combined  made  it  more  time-consuming  for  staff  to 
find  CUE?  positions  for  this  group,  particularly  since  staff  had  to  ensure 
that  women  who  participated  had  adequate  child-care  arrangements. 

E.      Perceptions  at  rha  Worksite 

A  random  sample  of  $4  CWEP  participants  (60  men  and  34  woxen)  and 
their  supervisors  were  interviewed  during  a  nine-month  period  beginning  in 
July,  19?3.    The  principal  findingt  from  that  survey  are  the  follovicg; 

•  The    great   majority    of    supervisors,    and    an    even  greater 
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majority  of  p«rticip«nt«,  believed  tb«t  their  vork  vade  • 
v«lu«ble  and  usually  necetttry  cont::ibution  to  the  apontoring 
agency. 

•  Supervisors  found  that  both  male  «nd  female  CVEP.  ptrticiptnts 
vere  **the  tane"  or  **better'*  than  nev  regular  employees  on 
B0«t  dimensions  of  job  performance,  sttendsnce,  behavior,  job 
akills  and  maturity.  Somo  bias  may  be  present,  however, 
since  these  judgments  vere  made  when  the  aversge  male  CVEP 
psrticipant  hsd  been  st  the  worksite  33  veeks,  snd  the 
aversge  female  worker  for  13  weeka. 

•  Most  of  the  CVEF  jobs  t"mandtd  a  range  of  general  working  or 
"job  holding"  skills  such  as  punctuality,  sccepting  cri ti-* 
cita,  working  well  with  others,  tsking  instruction,  and 
working  quickly.  A  smaller  share  of  tht  jobs  required 
resding,  writing  or  mathematical  skills.  Vith  the  exception 
of  two  of  the  skill  sress,  three*- fourths  or  more  of  the 
psrticipants  were  judged  to  be  '^sdequate'*  or  ''better"  in 
these  skills  when  they  first  shoved  up  for  their  job 
sssigtments.  Of  the  one-eighth  to  one-fourCh  who  Isckcd  s 
psrticulsr  skill,  nesrXy  all  hsd  resched  a  level  of  sdequacy 
by  the  time  their  supervisors  were  interviewed*  Thus,  CVEP 
jobs  sppeared  to  offer  skills  improvement  to  the  amsll 
proportion  of  participants  needing  it. 

•  The  grest  majority  (approaching  80  percent  and  more)  of  CVEF 
psrticipants  vere  ss tisfied  with  their  jobs  and  thought  that 
s  requirement  to  vork  for  their  iMlfare  checka  wss  s  ^'aatis- 
factory"  or  a  'Very  satisfactory"  srrangement.  Participants' 
responses  to  these  questions  vere  affected  by  whether  they 
thought  CVEP  would  belp  them  obtain  n  job  in  the  future. 


F.      Interpreting  the  Vest  Virginis  Experience 

A  grest  taany  factors  contributed  tc  the  Depsr  :ment  s  smooth  inplcnents- 
tion  of  CWE^  ststevide  and  to  the  schievcaent  of  high  participation  rate* 
for  AFDC-U  recipients  in  the  ss turation  demonstration: 

•  Strong  aupport,  from  the  comnissiouer  to  the  local-office 
level,  for  a  mandatory  vork  program  for  men; 

•  A  tftrong  sense  of  professionalism  and  long  tenure  among 
senior  officials  st  the  central  snd  local-office  levels; 

o  A  long  institutional  history,  slmost  unique  among  ststes,  of 
Departmental  implements Clon  of  msndatory  vork  programs  for 
men; 
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•  A  cectrtUy  sdminittered  Will  Prograa,  tttffed  by  individutlt 
1^0  hsd  helped  run  etrlier  vork  prograt,  tome  of  then  hcving 
xAd  prior  experience      •re«*-o££ice  velftre  directors; 

•  Increased  ttiffing  (by  nc«rly  AO  percent)  to  htndle  the  grov- 
'.ng  vorkload  in  the  CVK?  asturation  sreat; 

•  An  aggressiye  Departmental  iirvolveiient  in  the  VIN  Prograss 
(dating  back  to  1971)  in  vfaich  the  Department  bad  played  a 
•trocger  role  than  the  atate  Eaployment  Service  in  day~to*-day 
management.  Applying  for  VIN  Demonatration  atatua  and  taking 
over  the  WIN  Program  entirely  in  1982  vaa  the  final  atage  in 
a  12-year  evolution; 

•  An  ethnically  homogeneoua  atate  with  a  traditionally  atrong 
work  ethic,  and  the  nation's  higheat  une'  loyment  rate  in 
1983,  with  the  reault  that  many  experienced  vorkers  were 
applying  for  benefita; 

«  The  receaaion  (felt  atrongly  in  a  atate  depending  on  energy 
production) ,  cutbacka  iTi  federal  revenue-ahar\ng,  «nd  the 
demise  of  the  CETA  Public  Service  Employment  Program.  All 
theae  factora  created  a  potential  demand  for  aubaidised  CVEP 
workers  smong  local  government  and  nonprofit  agenciea. 

Vhi>  not  all  of  theae  conditiona  are  unique  to  Veat  Virginia,  the  com- 

binatioQ  la.     Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  in  drawing  the  conclu" 

sion  that  a  mandatory  vorkfare  program  for  both  men  and  women  might  operate 

elsewhere  with  similar  caseload  participation  levela,  a&ooth  implementation 

and  the  general  public  popularity  achieved  in  the  aaturation  project  for 

men.     The  findings  from  the  survey  of  participanta  and  their  superviaors, 

on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  nimilar  to  those  found  in  the  same  aurvey  of 

worksites   conducted    in   San   Diego   (Cslifomia)   snd  Maryland:  relatively 

little   skills  development,  but  high  levels  of   job  aatiafactiop ,  and  an 

acknowledgcent  that  a  requirer=<;nt  to  work  for  one' a  welfare  check  i«  fair 

principle. 
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Introduction 


This  report  presents  mformalon  aDoul 
the  two  t.  '-on  Mmnesotans  wtx)  are 
women  and  giris  It  is  mtcoded  to 
provide  a  factual  base  from  wtwch  lo 
look  al  the  Changiog  rote  cf  v^omen  m 
the  state  Data  are  t?/  geographic  area 
Future  Commjsscn  reports  will  address 
special  poptrfatcns  ol  women  including 
rmnoTity  and  rural  women 
This  inforfT^ton  reptaces  the  mfomr^tion 
m  iwo  previous  publications  of  the 
Co(Tvi«ssion  on  the  Economic  Status  of 
Women  Mirwesota  A  Profile 

wt»ch  was  based  on  i970  census  data 
and  Women  in  Minnesota,  wtvch  was 
based  on  the  1977  Mifwesota 
Household  Survey  A  list  of  additional 
publications  is  available  on  request  from 
the  Commission  office  Room  B59 
CapitoJ  Si  Paul  Minnesota  55l  55 
The  f  irsi  part  of  this  report  coniams  a 
narrative  descuptKX>  of  won^en  in 
Minnesota  The  second  part  coniams 
dsiaited  laWes  Definitions  ul  leimb  can 
be  found  on  page  45  The  i980Censub 
of  Popuiat.onand  Housing  is>  lt.e 
primary  data  source  foi  thiS  publication 
Additional  mformatior.  is,  fnom  the 
Minneso(a  Higher  Educalioo 
Coordinating  Board  the  Mii "  >.  ^oia 
Department  of  Health  and  other  slate 
and  national  sources 

ABOUT  THE  CENSUS 

The  U  S  Census  conducted  every  1 0 
years  ts  the  rrost  comprehensive  data 
base  of  Its  kind  In  i980  the  census 
gathered  an  estimated  3  3  biHw  items 
of  inlormation  fnofn  more  than  220  mitiw 
people  in  approximately  SO  million 
he  sehoids  spread  over  3  6  million 
square  miles  of  territory 
In  March  ol  I960  every  fHXJsehoid 
rece.ved  a  census  quest'onnaife  There 
were  two  different  questionnaires  one 
with  19  questions  and  one  with  46 
questions  Atxx>l  or\o  m  s>iji  households* 
selected  at  random  received  the  ic>nyei 
to'm  Tfie  remaining  households 
received  the  short  form 


The  answers  to  the  short  form  coTititute 
wtiat  IS  caiJed  100  pexent  count"  or 
'cooTptete  cour«"data  Answers  to  the 
long  (orm  arc  sample  data  "his  report  is 
prrmarify  based  on  sample  data 
expanded  to  represent  the  total 
popu<ation 

Inlormatcn  from  the  census  is  made 
avatlabie  m  a  number  of  forms  including 
printed  materials  and  computer 
tapes  FoJkMing  some  delays  in 
releasing  data  some  of  the  Minnesota 
iniormatKXi  gathered  during  the  I98u 
census  has  been  made  available  m 
published  fcxm  The  Census  Bureau 
CKJblished  a  report  on  general 
population  cftaracteristics  m  1982  anq  a 
report  on  general  social  and  economic 
characteristics  was  issued  m  1983 
In  early  1984  Summary  Tape  File  4  (STF 
4j  was  issued  and  much  of  the 
inlormation  in  thisrepoil  ,s  based  on 
that  I  le  It  prov'des  statistics  with  greatei 
sutjjcct  and  demographK.  detail  than 
printed  reports  The  Commission  on  the 
Economic  Status  of  Women  requested 
computci  luns  from  ihis  file  and  aiso 
designed  and  purchased  custom 
progrnvning  of  special  cross- 
iabula..oos  from  the  Public  Use 
Microdata  Sample  (PUMS) 

As  a  result  of  the  data  generated  this 
report  cor^tams  comprehensive 
information  about  the  status  of  women 
It  includes  detailed  information  about 
poverty-iewi  rates,  mar.tal  status  by  age 
and  labor  force  sta'us  of  mothers  t3y  the 
ages  of  thcr  children  For  the  first  time 
Ihere  ts  substantive  information  atx)ui 
women  s  earnir>gs 
Each  of  the  ables  m  thiS  report 
indicates  the  data  source  used  For  the 
tables  based  on  the  1980  census  ihese 
sources  are 

•  Summaty  Tape  File  2  (STF  2j  with 
general  popu'ation  characienbtics 
based  on  complete  count  data 

•  SufTWDary  Tape  Fi'e  4  (STF  4)  with 
general  sociai  and  economic 
characteristics  based  on  samp'e 
estimate  ddta  and 


•  Public  Use  M»crod?la  ^UMS) 
with  data  on  incor^  *  and 
poverty  based  on  str<*. 
subsamp<es  o'  the  ceni  -pie 
basic  records 

For  STF  2  and  STF  4  tables  nIormatKxi 
IS  presented  for  the  state  as  j  v.+x^o  for 
the  seven  county  Twm  Cities 
o^tropotitan  area  (Regon  i  <).  and  for 
the  balance  of  the  state  Region  1 1 
irKludes  Anoka.  Carver  0  .kola. 
Hennep.n  Ramsey  Scott  ano 
Wasliington  Counties  T^fC  balance  of 
the  state  irKiudcs  all  chci  Mirviesota 
uxjntics  The  subsampic  used  m  PUMS 
tables  did  not  allow  for  these  regional 
comparisons 

Although  the  census  is  far  more  reliable 
than  of    surveys  census  informatwo  is 
subject  to  both  sampling  ar^ 
nonsampting  errors  Sampliog  errors 
arise  Inom  the  seiecton  of  persons  o  ^d 
households  to  be  used  tn  a  sample 
Nonsampling  errors  are  :he  resou  of  all 
other  errors  that  may  occur  t  jnng  the 
collection  and  pf0ccss'r>g  phases  of  the 
census  inciudir>g  both  human  and 
mechanica>  errors  Mc^e  techrwcal 
information  about  source  and  reliability 
ol  the  estimates  as  well  as  technical 
documentation  for  it  t  tables  m  this 
report  IS  available  for  review  m  thp 
Commission  office 

OTHER  DATA  SOURCES 

In  addition  to  the  census  information 
tfi.s  report  includes  data  from  other 
sources  Cortege  enro^tmeni  tnrormaton 
IS  from  the  Minnesota  Higher  Educaton 
Coordir>aling  Board  Infornwtion  on 
marital  status  as  welt  as  number  of 
marriages  divorces  and  births  is  from 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Health 
\tocaiionai  foikjw  up  data  is  Ifom  the 
Minnesota  Res*»arch  and  Oevecpnnent 
Center  fo'  Vocational  Educat  fi 
Comparison  mformat-on  tor  Minnesota 
dnd  the  United  States  is  based  on 
censi;S  data 
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Highlights 


•  In  the  last  ten  years  me  fasiest-QTOMvog 
QiDup  « the  stajeis  temate  popu:ation 
has  been  vKomen  age  85  and 

Women  age  65  Of  over  m  t960cou(d 
expect  to  h>«  an  a<j<itionaJ  19 1  years,  to 
age  84  Of  oidef  Thetr  ma^  cxxirtefparts 
couW  expect  to  iwB  an  a<J<«cf\a)  14  e 
yearSstoageSOofokter  r^ttiosebom 
« 1960.  tt>e  male-tentaie  bte  expectancy 
(Jitfereoce  is  abowl  7  years. 
•Thepefceruageof  vMocnen  wi»i  son« 
post-seconcJary  education  has  more 
than  oout>»ed  m  r*o  gef^eratKx^  44 
percent  o<  M*y)esota  vwmen  age  25  to 
44  ha\«  sonie  post-h»gh  schooJ 
e<Jucat»on,  compared  vwth  onjy  19 
percent  c<  Minnesota  \wnen  age  65 
and  over 

•  VVDnien  am  nom  50  pefcect  ot  post- 
secondary  students  m  Minnesota  In  the 
past  decade,  lenrkato  students  have 
become  the  majonty  ot  those  enroled  m 
state  onrversit)e&  corrimun<y  colleges. 
P'rvate  four-yea'  corteges,  and  prr^o 
^jfwcofteges 

•  VifcynenS  posl-secorxjary  ea-otmrwts 
vary  ty  level  They  accciunt  tor  53 
percent  ol  underj^duates.  43  percent 
ol  graduate  and  prolessonal  students, 
and  45  percent  ol  vocational  students. 

•  Current  marttal  status  pencms 
resembie  those  m  Mtnnesota  al  the  turn 
ol  the  century  OveraH.  57  percent  ol 
When  are  married,  25  percent  are 
s»ng  •  (oever  mamed)  1 1  percent  are 
w»do.^  arxl  7  percent  are  dwxjed  or 
separat&d 

•  K^ed^an  age  at  mamage  has  mcreased 
tv  about  2  years  tor  both  men  and 
\AOmen  «n  the  last  to  years,  and  stands 
now  a!  23  3  years  tor  women  and  25  1 
years  lor  n^en 


•  The  oerau  rato  ol  dnorces  to 
marriages  has  increased  horn  i  diwofce 
toreNery38mamage$in  I970to  i 
dMxce  tor  every  2  5  mantages  m980 

•  The  nunr*ef  ol  b«Tths  to  teenagers  tn 
Mirtnesola  has  diopped  from  1 1  9 
peicent  tc  tc  4  percent  ol  all  b-ohs  Th« 
ts  substanttalty  tb'ott  the  national 
a^^ngeof  15  6  percent  teen  births  n 
1980 

•  The  pjoportron  ol  mamed-coupie 
farmhes  has  decreased  m  the  last 
decade,  whrfe  the  proporlion  ol  lemate^ 
headed  farmfaes  has  grown  Ini9d0.84 
percent  ol  lannbes  « the  state  were 
maintained  lomtfy  bya  husband  and 
wie.  ytAtSe  '3  percent  were  headed  by 
vKvnen  and  3  percent  were  headed  by 
men 

•  Mamed-coupte  farrkbes  supported  by 
just  ore  earner  represent  only  about 
ooe-kxjrthol  a»  Mtnncsota  larmhes.  Both 
husband  and  wife  are  m  the  tabor  force 
m  57  percent  ol  a>l  mamed-coupie 
fantlies 

•  Sixty-tMO  percent  ot  femaie^aded 
families  compared  with  54  percent  of 
mamed  couples  and  36  percent  of 
maie*headed  families,  have  al  least  one 
child  at  home 

•  Eighty-etght  percent  ol  chitdren  bve  n 
mamed-couple  families.  However  it  is 
estimated  that  ainwst  half  of  chtfdren 
bom  toduy  wttl  (ne  n  a  single-parent 
famtfyal  sooie  imne  m  tnetr  childhood 

•  More  than  four-fifths  of  noo-fannly 
households  in  the  state  are  occupied  by 
people  kvtng  alor>e.  and  more  than 
three-fiftt^    people  bvmg  akx^e  are 
women 

•  Labor  force  rales  tor  women  age  16  to 
64  increased  from  50  percent  n  1970  to 
64  percent  in  1980  By  contrast,  the  rate 
tor  a>en  m  the  sanne  age  group  fias 
rermir^ed  unchanged  at  86  percent  m 
this  penod 


•  For  all  women  with  chWren.  tabor  force 
rates  increased  irom  41  percent  to  60 
percent  OveraM.  f^aW  ol  nxXhers  ol 
preschoolers  and  m&  two-thiidsol 
iTKXhers  with  school-age  children  are 
nc^  in  the  labor  force. 

•  Women  heading  (amities  have  very 
Ngh  labor  force  partc^ion  rates  46 
percent  of  those  vwth  child  jn  under  age 
3. 65  percent  of  those  with  chddren  age 
3  to  5.  af>d  83  percent  ol  those  wttti 
school-age  children 

•  Fofty-nme  percent  of  afl  persons  tn  the 
stale  labor  force  m  1 980  were  n  |Obs 
which  were  erther  mate-donwwted  (80 
percent  or  more  men)  or  femato' 
dominated  (80  peicent  or  more  women) 

•  In  1980.  Minnesota  wcmen  empiov«d 
fu8-lime  year-round  earned  $i  0  005 
compared  with  Si  7.704  for  the.r  male 
counterparts — only  57certs.  on  the 
average,  for  each  dollar  earned  by  men 

•  Female  college  graduates  earn  about 
the  same  as  men  with  an  eighth  grade 
educahon.  and  women  who  have 
attended  gradu'tie  schooJ  eem  less  thsn 
male  high  school  dropouts  Female 
cooega  graduates  earn  S2  cents  for 
each  dollar  earned  by  men  vwth  this 
much  edc':ation 

•  Median  mcome  for  male-headed 
lambes  is  60  perceru  of  the  median  for 
mamed  couples,  while  ncome  for 
female-headed  famtfies  uonv  50 
percent  ol  themamed-couple  rnedian 

•  More  than  374.000  Mmnesotans  were 
living  m  poverty  m  1980  Cf  these.  41 
percent  were  wooien.  33  percent  were 
chBdrea  and  26  percent  were  men 

•  Almost  one-thifd  ol  female-headed 
larmbes  with  chddren  are  pooc  and  more 
than  hart  of  female-headed  families  vwth 
cMdren  under  age  6  are  Inr^  m 
poverty 
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Population  Giaracteristics 


r»«re  are  roughty  2  milloo  women  aruJ 
Stfis  tr  Minnesota  accourf  ig  for  51 
peicent  of  the  stated  population 
ir)iS  pofcentage  has  not  changed  m  the 
last  decade  l^tal  poputatKXi  growth  has 
been  abool  7  percent,  and  the  number 
of  feniate  M-nnesotans  has  increased  by 
more  than  136  000  m  this  penod 
The  gteales;  percentage  decrease  fof 
wom^  w««  ^"xx>g  these  age  5  to  14 
Overall  the  number  of  women  under  18 
decreased  by  15  percent,  the  nun>ber  cf 
women  18to64  ir>creased  by  IP 
percent,  and  the  number  of  women  €6 
and  over  (ncreased  by  22  percent 


There  was  an  rrv:.'ease  of  about  134.000 
women  m  the  chiWbeanng  years  of  15  to 
44,  and  a  similar  increase  of  about 
189,000  women  m  the  usual  wording 
yea's    18  to  64 

These  changes  reflect  the  move  into 
young  adulthood  for  the  'baby  boom' 
generation,  age  16  to  34  m  1980  This 
gioup  nua>be:s  alnxjst  1  4  m\Ston  men 
and  won)en.  nxw  than  cne-thiro  of  the 
state's  p^latKX)  In  the  past,  this 
poputatKX)  bulge  was  associated  with 
h>gh  txrth  rates^  increased  school 
enroiimentSv  and  a  teenage-onented 
cutture  In  the  1980s,  this  generat»on 
affects  our  patterns  of  marrtage. 
childbeanng.  and  jobholding 


Population  of  old^f  woRMn  is  IncrMSlng  in  Mbinttota 


UFE  EXPECTANCY 

Median  age  of  Minnesotans  increased 
m  the  last  10  years,  from  26  0  to  28  4  for 
men  and  from  27  5  to  CO  2  for 
Aside  from  the  "baby  boom' 
phenonwoon.  there  have  ^  been 
trenf>endous  increases  m  the  numbers  of 
c^der  people  m  Minnesota  C«der 
'vonrien  account  for  nr)ost  of  the 
difference  m  numbers  between  the  male 
and  fema'e  population  There  are  about 
282.000  women  age  65  and  above, 
almost  three-fifths  of  persons  in  this  age 
group  The  greatest  dispanty  is  between 
women  and  n^en  age  65  and  ov«r.  where 
women  out.'>umt)er  men  by  nwe  than  2 
to  1 

In  1970,  life  expectancy  at  buthwas 
69  4  /ears  for  men  and  76  8  years  fw 
wonr)en  For  those  bom  m  1980.  lift- 
ex  peciancy  was  72  0  year;;  for  men  and 
79  1  for  ^romen  —  a  difference  of  atxxit 
7  years.  Women  age  65  or  o^«r  in  1980 
could  expect  to  l«ve  an  p'*-        19  1 
years,  to  age  84  or  older  Their  nr  ile 
counterparts  could  expect  to  l«v*  an 
ad  ditiona!  1 4  8  years,  to  ag  e  80  or  older 
At  the  turn  of  'he  century  the  average 
life  span  for  wonneo  natiooaify  was  48 
years  Most  women  had  few  years 
remaining  to  them  after  childreanng. 
Today,  most  women  can  expect  30  or 
mere  years  of  life  after  their  children  are 
raised  —  a  fact  wtvch  profoundly 
influences  women^  life  choices. 

REGtONAt  DIFFERENCES 

The  stated  female  populatKXi  ts  fairfy 
evef^dnrtded  between  the  seven- 
county  Twin  Otses  area  and  the  balance 
of  the  state  However,  won^n  age  65 
and  over  are  more  Itkely  than  younger 
women  to  Irvb  in  the  other  80  counties, 
with  58  percent  of  ths  group  outside  the 
Twin  Cities  Women  most  likely  to  live  in 
the  Tw>n  Cities  are  those  age  25  to  34. 
with  56  perrent  of  this  group  m  the 
seven-counly  metropolitan  area 
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Educational  Attainment  &  Enrollments 


EOUCAnONAL  ATTAINMENT 

Educational  teveis  have  changed 
dramatrcaily  in  a  re<atfvety  shorl  perKXJ 
oi  \fne  in  Minnesota  In  1980,  73 
pettent  oi  Mtf>neso(ans  age  25  and  over 
had  coa>piete<J  high  school  compared 
wlh  only  44  percent  in  1960  The 
proportKXi  ot  persons  who  had 
completed  four  or  nr>cre  years  ol  post- 
secondary  educalKX)  rrxw  than 
doubted  in  the  same  peroa.  from  8 
percent  tn  I960  to  17  percent  in  1980 
Levels  of  educational  attainment  differ 
lor  men  and  v\on^  In  the  past  wxnen 
were  rrwre  litely  than  men  to  tx;  high 
school  graduates,  but  were  less  likely 
than  men  to  have  atterxJed  in  post- 
secoodary  institutions  or  to  ho'd  college 
degrees 

The  proportion  of  pe' >ons  rece-ving  a 
high  school  diploma  appears  to  have 
slab»'jzed  Among  those  age  25  to  44. 
92  percent  ol  women  and  90  percent  of 
men  havo  competed  1 2  w  rrwre  years 
of  educaltoo  CompletKX.  of  high  school 
has  become  a  societal  expectation 


Both  men  and  women  are  pi'fsumg 
higher  levels  of  education  than  m  the 
past,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
differences  m  educatjooai  attainment 
are  decreasing  Arrxxig  persons  over 
age  25  thirty-seven  percent  of  men 
compared  wth  thirty-two  percent  of 
woa>en.  have  some  post  secondary 
education 

increases  m  the  teval  of  e'^ucatjooal 
attainment  of  sromen  are  particularly 
strtkjng  when  comparing  women  65  and 
Older  wth  their  daughters  and 
granddaughters  While  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  older  women  are  high 
school  graduates,  rrwre  than  90  percent 
women  age  25  to  44  have  completed 
high  school  The  percentage  with  some 
post  secondary  education  has  more 


than  dout>!ed  m  this  perKxJ  44  percent 
of  the  younger  women  and  only  19 
percent  of  (he  older  women  have  had 
some  college 

Women  m  the  balance  of  the  slate  have 
generally  Icwei  educational  levels  than 
women  tn  the  Twn  Cities  However, 
educational  attamiDent  has  inaeased  »n 
•his  area  as  well  Thirty-eight  percent  of 
women  age  25  to  44  living  outside  the 
Twn  Cities  have  some  post-secondary 
education,  compared  wth  t8  percent  of 
wom*^  age  65  and  ever  in  the  balance 
of  the  state 

Educational  attainment  for  Minnesota 
won^n  IS  above  the  nations  average 
Thirty-two  pecent  of  women  tn  the  state, 
compared  w    23  percent  ol  'mertcan 
women  ge    Jfy.  have  some  post- 
secondary  ^ucation 


Most  MtnnMotins  an  MsU  school  gradutttt,  but  mort  mon  hav*  oompltM 
coli«Gt 


Ecluct&onatA;tcnm«ntnMrite$oubyS«K.  1960 


Lt»ttMn  l2yMrt  13tolS  1fiyf«« 
l2yMr*  only  years  wxfjw 


VMfs  ol  Mt<(wl  corripifM 
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POS7«SECON0lARY  EMROUMENTS 

A  sur>«yof  female  h»gh  school 
gtaduates  from  the  Da$s  ol  1960. 
conducted  one  year  later,  shows  that 
about  59  percent  are  continuing  thetr 
education  and  nearty  one-thtrd  are 
engaged  «  paid  eniploymeni  These 
patterns,  almost  identical  to  those  o? 
male  graduates  m  the  same  yeai^ 
demonstrate  the  corrmiment  ol  young 
>*omen  to  loJes  other  than  fuB-t»ne  vwfe 
and  mother.  a«  least  at  thrs  earty  stage  m 
thetr  ad-jfthood 

In  1970  women  were  outnumOeied  by 
men  m  each  ol  the  post  secondary 
education  systems   the  state  &nce 


that  time,  ^wmeo  hawd  become  the 
majority  ol  enrofiees  m  state  universities, 
community  colleges,  pnvaie  lour  year 
colleges,  and  private  {unorconeges. 
Wynen  continue  to  be  (n  the  muxHity  at 
area  vocatioi'^^echnical  institutes, 
pnvate  nonxx)Hegtate  schools,  and 
pnvate  professional  schools.  Their 
enroliment  at  the  Umverstty  ol 
Minnesota,  at  49  percent,  is  almost 
equal  to  that  ol  male  students. 
Overall,  'vomen  account  for  50  percent 
ol  post  secondary  students  in 
Mmriesota 


Despite  enrollment  increases,  women 
are  stHt  under-represented  m  several 
ways.  Femate  students  are  more  likely 
than  male  students  lo  be  enrolled  part* 
time  Women  are  60  percent  ol  part-time 
students  and  ony  47  percent  ol  fulWime 
students. 

Worsen  are  53  percent  ol  under- 
graduates. 43  percent  of  graduate 
students,  and  45  percent  of  vocational 
students.  Thetr  enioilrDents  tn  gr&duate 
and  ^^essior^  programs  and  m 
vocational  schools  is  stiff  bekwv  thai  of 
mea  but  these  enrollments  have  grown 
m  recent  years.  In  1960.  '/women  vweie  26 
percent  of  students  in  pnvate 
professionat  institutions  and  39  percent 
of  students  m  areavocalionai  technical 
institutes. 


Educatton  attalimem  to  Mgher  for  youngtr  «vomen 
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Information  ffom  the  University  o) 
Minnesota  shOivs  that  there  aro  still 
siQr>iftcant  differences  m  areas  of  slixJy 
fof  rna5e  arx3  female  students  ^Vonr>en 
are  stiH  c^er- represented  tn  areas  »ike 
educaton.  rwrsing,  and  dental  hygter>e 
and  under- represented  m  erjgmeeriog 
dentistry,  and  nnorluafy  science 
HONfwver,  there  have  been  dramattc 
gams  f(x  wmen  m  fields  such  as  law 
nf>edicine  and  pharmacy 
Students  of  'traditional  college  age*  (21 
Of  under)  are  no  longer  the  n«jority  of 
cdkige  students.  Naliooaliy  52  percent 
of  college  students  »n  1981  were  age  22 
Of  older  up  from  44  percent  »n  1972 
More  than  one-third  of  students  are  age 
25oroWer 

Wocnen  are  the  n^joniy  of  studen'-  age 
30  and  o^r.  and  their  rcpresenlalon 
increases  at  older  ages  NatKjnaily. 
vs<xnen  were  56  percent  of  students  age 
30  to  34  and  67  percent  of  students  age 
35  and  ever  m  1981 


Educational  attalnmant  ha«  IncrMaad  tubstantlaify 
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Marital  Status  &  Living  Arrangements 


MARTIAL  SWUS 

Mantai  status  patterns  of  Minnesota 
>*omeo  ha«  changed  very  little  in  the 
last  deca<J©  In  both  1970  and  1960,  the 
substantial  maiomy  of  v«meo  weie 
mamed  arxl  liviog  wtth  their  husbands, 
in  both  y«ars.  about  one-fourth  of 
wcmen  had  never  mamed  There  has 
been  a  slight  increase  m  the  numbers  of 
^wmen  >wtio  are  d»vo«ced.  separated,  or 

The  last  two  decades  have  rep'^sented 
a  nonnala*^  of  mantaJ  status  patterns. 
In  the  period  from  1940  to  1960.  them 
was  an  ir^rease  m  the  percentage  of 
vk:  men  who  were  mamed  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  m  the 
percentage  who  were  single  The  post- 
war penod  was  nwlted  ty  the  exodus  of 
v^omen  from  the  labor  martet,  the  mowe 
to  the  suixjrbs,  and  the  b»rth  of  the  baby 
boom  generation 


In  contrast  to  that  era.  current  patterns 
are  more  like  those  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  In  1900. 59  percent  of 
Minnesota  women  were  mamed. 
compared  wrth  57  perMntm  1980  The 
proportion  of  >Acmen  who  hdve  never 
mamed  has  decreased  from  33  percent 
to  25  percent  —  a  greater  change  than 
the  nse  in  numbers  of  divorced  women, 
frcm  less  than  1  percent  to  7  perc  3nl  of 
the  female  poputaton  The  proportion  of 
twmen  who  are  widowed  has  grown 
gradually  over  this  80-year  penod. 
reflecting  both  the  decmse  m 
Singleness  and  women^  increased  Me 
expectancy 

Men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  be 
SM^te  or  mamed,  and  less  likely  to  be 
widwwd  This  « largely  a  function  of 
age  differences.  Smce  mon  generally 
have  a  shorter  bte  span,  a  larger 
proportcn  are  m  the  younger  never- 


MertWatituepamfng  are  rH«tiv»ty  unchanged 


M«(«KS'Ju«o(MnnNoitWbnMn  1800-1960 
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mamed  group  ano'a  smaller  pfoportm 
are  n  the  older  widowed  gioup  Men  am 
moreiikefy  to  be  mamed  because, 
among  othof  ie&  .onjL  they  are  more 
bkefy  than  \wneo  to  remarry  after 
divoice  or  widowhood. 

There  is  little  difference  between  marrtat 
status  patterns  of  Minnesota  women  and 
Amaican  women  generally  Fifty-five 
percent  of  ¥nmen  nationatly  aw 
married,  compared  with  57  percent « 
Minnesota.  Twenly4wo  percent  of 
Amencan  >M)men  and  18  percent  of 
Minnesota  women  are  separated, 
divorced,  or  widowed. 

In  mo<t  demographic  charactenstics, 
Region  11  is  aomewhat  less  traditional 
than  the  national  OMsrage.  wtkle  the 
balance  of  the  state  shows  somewhat 
mora  traditional  bfe  patterns.  Mental 
status  is  no  exception  to  this  general 
nrfe  Socty  percent  of  vwmen  oytside 
Region  1 1  are  mamed  (above  the  state 
and  national  average).  wNle  S4  percent 
of  women  m  Region  11  arenwned 
(b^tow  ihe  stale  and  nationat  averages). 
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MAmtAQE  4  DIVORCE  fWrCS 

M  ^>0^  oftrsH  i.^ntal  statu^^  patterns 
are  fa-riy  staWe.  there  have  been 
stgrvfic^t  c^anges  n  the  ages  at  which 
people  marry  and  m  mamaoe  and 
dfvofce  faies. 

Between  I970and  l980.thep.'Oportion 
o(  women  age  20  to  2<  vvho  had  never 
married  mcreased  Jiofn  4i  percent  to  54 
percent  ol  that  ago  group  The  median 
age  al  marnage  rx^reased  from  '>3  5  to 
25  1  tor  men  and  from  2 1.4  to  2"^  3  foe 
v«men  Interestingly,  the  tendency  for 
vwmen  to  marry  men  older  than 
themselN^s  may  be  decreasmg  —  the 
age  gap  dropped  from  2  l  yearsm  i970 
to  1  8  years  mi  960 
Socty  tour  percent  of  mamages  occur 
before  the  v«nwi «  age  25.  dwm  from 
80  percent « 1970 
The  median  age  at  dMVce  also 
increased  over  the  decade,  from  32  5  to 
340years  for  men  arvj  from 29  3  to  3 1  5 
forv«men  Half  of  divorces  occur  before 
the  wife  IS  age  30.  and  nrx^re  than  two* 
thirds  of  drvorces  occur  before  the  wife 
IS  age  35 

In  1980.  there  were  37.611  marriages 
and  13.809  divoroes  »n  the  stele  The 
marnage  rate  increased  significantly 
during  the  1970s,  from  8  2  to  9  2  per 
1 .000  persons  in  the  population  Thts  is 
the  highest  rate  smce  1950.  when  the 
rate  stood  at  10  4  per  I.OOO  The  record 
Nghrate  for  Minnesota  rs  l36per  1.000 
in  1946.  again  a  post-war  phexmenon 
The  dr^orce  rate  m  1 980  stood  at  an  a!l- 
time  high  for  the  state.  3  7  pe.  i.OOO 
persons  m  the  population  Hc^ever.  the 
Minnesota  rate  was  weti  below  the  U& 
rate  of  5  3  drvoroes  per  1.000  persons. 
The  a«raJl  rato  of  divoroes  to  marnages 
increased  from  1  divorce  for  every  3  8 
marnages  in  1970  to  1  dtvorce  for  every 
2  5  marnages  m  1 980  Despite  the  nsir^ 
rate,  rrosi  dpiorced  people  remarry  so 
that  only  about  i  m  i8  Minnesota 
vMxnen  are  divorced  at  any  one  time 


BIRTH  fWTTERNS 

The  fertility  rate  ts  the  number  of  live 
births  per  1,000  women  age  15  to  44  m 
the  population  The  Minnesota  fertility 
Pile  dropped  from  88  4  m  1970  to  70  8 
10  1980 

Although  this  was  a  substantiat 
decrease,  the  overall  figure  marks 
several  changes  m  birth  patterns.  Most 
of  the  drop  occurred  m  the  eaiiy  part  of 
the  decade  The  fertility  rate  has  nsen 
steadily  smce  1 976.  and  this  trend  is 
expected  to  continue 
In  view  ol  the  trend  to  marry  at  later 
ages,  it  is  not  surpnsmg  that  the  average 
age  of  mothers  at  tyth  of  the<r  first  child 
has  increased.  from2i  9tn  1970  to  233 
m  1980  Fifty-six  percent  of  detivenes  m 
1980  were  to^Mxnen  age  25  cr  over  and 
about  one-fitth  of  births  were  to  women 
age  30  or  over 

There  was  an  mcrease  m  the  number  of 
births  to  unmarned  parents  m  the  1970s. 


from  8  0  percent  to  1 1  4  percent  of  all 
births.  The  comparat^e  figure  nalonally 
IS  18  4  percent  Somewhat  surprisingly, 
•ess  than  half  of  out-of-wedlock  births 
both  nationally  and  m  Minnesota,  are  to 
teens 

in  the  last  iO  years,  the  number  of  births 
to  teenagers  has  dropped  from  i  ^  9 
percent  to  10  4  percent  of  all  births  m 
the  state  This  ?s  substantially  below  the 
national  average  of  15  6  percent  teen 
births  to  1980 

Regional  fertility  patterns  are  sKnlar  to 
state  patterns  Both  Region  1 1  and 
balance  of  state  fertittty  rates  began  at 
relatively  high  levels  m  1970,  dropped  to 
low  levels  in  i976.  and  climbed  steadily 
from  1977  to  1980  Rates  were  63  7  per 
1.000  in  Regon  11  and  78  7  per  1.000 
in  the  rest  of  the  state  at  the  end  of  the 
decade 

Births  to  unmarried  parents  rose  m  both 
regions,  but  ren^ined  higher  -n  Region 
11  13  7  percent  of  Regton  11  births  and 
9  3  percent  of  batance  of  stole  births  m 
1980  were  out  of  wedlock 


Marrtcg*  ntM  havefluctuct»d,  while  divorot  rates  have  IncrMMd 


Maniao*  «nj  Otworc*  RtiM  In  MmMQta.  1900-1960 
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HOUSEHOLD  CHAIUCTEmSDCS 

A  househotd.  by  defowjon.  consists  ot  aB 
persons  occupying  a  hoostng  unit 
HoosehoWs     dn^cJed  into  two  QenetaJ 
groups  famtJy  households  and  non- 
Jam»fy  househoids.  A1am»>y'  is  defined 
as  two  Of  mu-a  persons  related  by  b»rth. 
marrage,  or  adopton  A"noo-fafniJy" 
housetoJd  consists  ol  ettner  a  one- 
person  househokJ  or  two  Of  more 
unrelated  persons  lw>g  together 
Ol  the  1 .470.S25  households  m 
Minnesota  m  1980,  72  percent  vwe 
tamrfy  households  and  28  percent  wre 
non-lanvfyhousehofds  NJor^fam^v 
txjosehoJds  have  tncreascd 
sut>stant»a»y  up  from  21  percent  n 
1970 


The  total  numoer  ol  households  m  the 
state  has  growi  by  (ver  25  percent 
A*«rage  household  s«e.  howev«t  has 
dropped  Itxji  3  2  to  2  7  persons  per 
household 

The  increase  tn  non-famiV  hous^olds 
accounts  for  sonie  ol  the  decrease  m 
housefoW  Stte.  smce  rnore  than  four- 
Mthsoi  those  m  non-fam^ty  households 
live  atone  L(xv  bJrth  rates  and  high 
dfvorce  rates  have  also  ted  to  the 
reductjon  m  s«e  Low  birth  rates  have 
decreased  the  number  of  children  m 
families.  Orwce  typicaUy  splits  one 
family  household  mto  hwo  smaller 
groups  one  farmly  household  consisting 
of  the  custodial  parent  and  childrea  and 
one  non-fam»ly  household  consisting  of 
t» other  parent  Irvwig  alone 


nUMUrHOUSCHOLOS 

In  1980. 84  percent  of  tvn\m  in 
Miftf)esota  vwe  maintained  jomify  by  a 
husband  and  wfe.  maiung  that  the 
predominant  family  form  Another  13 
percent  of  famdtes  were  headed  by 
wnen,  while  3  percent  vvere  headed  by 
men 

The  pfoportioo  of  nwmed-couple 
families  has  decreased  in  the  last  10 
years,  while  the  proportion  of  female- 
headed  famdies  has  grown  h  1970.90 
percent  of  families  were  maintained  by 
mamed  couplej  while  8  pe<cent  were 
maintained  by  >«w»n  alone  The  1970 
figure  for  maio^aded  famlies  is 
est»nated  at  2  percent,  stnoo  their 
numbers  were  too  sman  for  an  accurate 
count 
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(In  INS  poWicaion.  'hustjandwife 
lamily'anci  "marrted-coupte  famtty'are 
us©<3  rjtwchangeaWy  "Femaieheaded 
lamiiy' means  a  farmty  hea<Je<J  by  a 
>*<xnan  *«m  no  hust>and  pfcsenl.  and 
"mate-headed  (anrwy*  means  a  iamtty 
headed  I5y  a  man*«th  no  wsle  present ) 
The  popular  image  oJ  a  typcai  lamrfy* 
•ncWes  a  mamed  coupiQ  with  one  or 
ti*o  young  children,  an  employed  fathrr 
and  a  homemaker  not  employ^  outside 
the  home  This  imago  has  never 
represented  the  d<\«rsity  ol  farrvly  types, 
and  It  ts  less  accurate  'han  ever  m  1980 
•Almost  half  of  the  stated  lam<ljes.  46 
percent  have  no  chiWren  Such 
f  ama,es  irx^ode  married  couples 
Without  chitdren  and  those  whose 
chtkJren  are  grown  They  also  mcKxJe 
norvmantal  re'^tiooshjps.  such  as  two 
sjsiers  Uv\ng  together 


•  On^y  43  percent  o(  larmlies  have  three 
Of  tour  mcml>ers.  and  manyol  these 
are  smgie-pareni  families  or  famOtes 
withou*  chitdren 

•  Less  than  one-i^iru  of  famdies  are 
Supported  tv  or^  on©  wage  eamet 
Married -couple  f^lies  supported  Dy 
just  one  earner  represent  oivy  about 
one-fourth  of  an  M«v>esota  fanrvbes.  fn 
fact,  both  r^jsband  and  wife  a^e  m  the 
tabor  force  in  57  perc^l  of  marned* 
couple  farrvlies. 

There  are  soor»e  dif 'orerices  m  farrvty 
types    region  m  Minoeso(^  fnthe 
severvcounty  metro  area.  16  percent  of 
famtties  are  female-headed,  contpared 
with  10  percent  tn  the  balance  ol  the 
slate  Farrviies  outside  the  Dties 
have  consisterUly  kMfCr  incomes,  from  65 
to  90  pefceni  of  mcomes  kx  comparable 
famibes  m  the  Twin  Cities  area 


Ti:a  nontw of  female-headed  farmher 
m  Minnesota  has  ir)crea$ed  by  46 
pffceni  over  the  last  decade  This  group 
IS  of  special  concern  because  it  is 
growing  so  qmckty  and  because  it  1$ 
econoTTMcaOy  vulnerable 
Median  income  for  female-headed 
families  m  the  state  wes  $i  1 .356  m  1960 
—  abouth  three-fifths  of  the  median  for 
male-headed  fami!*%  and  cnfy  half  of 
the  median  for  marned-couple  famrfies. 
Almost  one  m  four  fancies  headed  by 
wxxnen  had  mcomes  below  the  poverty 
level  m  1979 

Although  not  an  femaie^aded  f amrfies 
have  ch4dren  it  is  pnmanly  the 
presence  of  children  that  contnbutes  fo 
po^^rty  for  m>s  groups  Female*headed 
fami*«es  without  cfuldren  hao  a  rnedian 
mcome  of  $1S  574  m  1979.  representing 
77  percent  of  ihe  median  for  mamed- 
couple  families  without  children  By 
contrast,  female-headed  farrafies  with 
cl^ildren  had  a  median  ncome  of  onfy 
S9  201  —    percent  of  the  median  for 
their  mamed-coupte  counterparts. 


Mort>lnol»t)efnt  f»milieaooo»l»to»iwpm>nwtthtchooHigtcMldr»n 

MniMoto  S«igt«^«rt  Fainiwi  tiy  A9t  of  CMdrw>.  1  wo 
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F«maJe-^M<J©<J  lAmdies  tm  rrxxe  likefy 
B>*n  any  other  lamrfy  type  lo  h»« 
chJdrea  62  pefc«ii  ol  mwe  fan»hes. 
oomparwS  ¥rth  54  peiceni  ol  m»mod 
coupJcs  and  36  p«fc«n<  ol  tnaio-headod 
Um»bea.  h*«  at  iMsl  one  chikJ  w  home 
remaie-headod  (ambes  are  ateut  as 
ll«ty  u  marrieO  couples  io  have 
P«B$choc4-aoe  ctirfdren.  23  percent  and 
2S  percent  respc^tive^  By  contrast, 
Cf-V  10  percent  f  I  maJo-headed  families 
ha\«  ctxldren  th^s  young 
Wamen  raistng  ctWdnen  atone  have  very 
h«C*>        fwce  wtes  46  percent  ol 
ttiosewtthdnidfen  under  age  3.65 
percent  ol  mose  w»th  chWren  ago  3  to 
5.  and  83  percent  lor  those  vwlh  chjldren 
age8io  17  The  rate  lor  those  with  the 
youngest  chiJdfen  IS  about  the  same  as 
that  for  married  iwmen  with  very  smaQ 
chikJren  Ho^^y^,  the  rale  for  ihoj^  w?th 
chfldren  sje  3  and  o^r  is  significantly 
higher  than  that  for  mamod  women  The 
rale  for  those  with  children  age  6  to  17  is 
ciOM  to  the  rale  ol  86  percent  lor 
v/oiXing>age  men 

The  high  labor  force  rates  of  femaJe 
wgJe  parents  re<Jecl  economc 
necessity  Aknosl  two-thirds  of  married- 
coupte  famd«es  have  iwo  or  more 
earr^rs  m  the  family,  and  a  majority  of 
these  f  amrfies  have  both  husband  and 
wife  m  the  tabor  force  One-lhjrdol 
female -headed  fanrvties  have  two  or 
rrxxe  worVers.  but  the  second  wage- 
earner  IS  most  likely  a  teenager  with  a 
part  lirrie  or  sunvner  job  The 


combmaticn  ol  kxw  earnings  for 
women  generatfy  and  fewer  wsge- 
earrws  m  female-headed  famrfies 
contnbutes  to  low  incomes  and  high 
po'wty  rates  lor  tJ*s  group 
FWty  rates  are  higher  for  this  family 
type  thin  lor  any  other  Iwenty-three 
percent  ol  female-headed  famdies  had 
total  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  n 
1979  f-utly  51  percent  ol  lemale-headed 
fam«ieswjth  preschoolers  had  pos«rty- 
le\«l  incomes 

CXeraH  mor-j  than  24.000  female- 
headed  fantfhes  « the  slate  are  Irving  n 
POMerty  mckjdtng  more  than  12.00tt 
such  families  with  children  under  age  6 
and  more  than  8.000  such  families  with 
children  age  6  tc  17 


UVmO  AfmANOEMeNTS  OF 

CHNJMEM 

Mamed-couple  lamrfies  tend  tohsve 
more  children  than  'emale-l>eaded 
farries  —  an  av«rage  ol  2  0  chadron  for 
mamod-couple  fan^  with  chddren. 
1 8  children  tor  lemale-headed  farkTies 
with  children,  »yj  1 6  chrtdrer  lor  male 
headed  fannfies  w«h  children  Thrs  is 
«xpia«)ed  n  pan  by  the  fact  that  female 
smgle  parents  are  younger  than  othw 
parernS 

Eighty^tght  percent  ol  children  live  n 
mamed-coupie  fanwies.  wh«e  10 
percent  are  n  female-headed  larrdies 
and  2  percent  are  in  maie4)eade  J 
lamiles^  The  proport^n  in  one-paient 
famjfces.  1 2  p«cent,i$  up  from  7  percent 
n  Minnesota  n  1970  Howevet  fl 
remains  wen  below  the  national  figure  of 
21  percent  n  1980 


Women  wtthchMreofKytNgh  labor  force  rat— 


UborRirctntfMorUnnMoiiWbnwn 
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Oivcfceof  scparaio'i  o(  parents 
accounts  to'  69  percent  of  American 
cftikJPDn  wtK)  iM)  to  sm^to  parent 
tamiii«  Based  on  divorce  rates  and 
omef  Jacto<s.  the  Census  Bureau 
est*naies  thai  almost  haiJ  o(  children 
txxn  today  wiD  fcv«  m  a  smgic-parcnt 
family  at  some  lime  in  their  ctvkJhood 
NOffFAMCr  HOUSEHOLDS 
The  number  of  non-lamJy  households  n 
Minnesota  has  increased  from  21 
percent  of  the  sJaiei  house^iokJs  m 
1970  Jo  23  percent  in  1980  Non-fanufy 
households  may  cons«st  of  two  or  rrxxe 
peopJe  a  group  qK  cofle^  rcxxnmates, 
an  okJer  v»oman  w.tt\  txxjrdefs, 
unmarried  coupies  of  othet  snuatons 
Ho^wvet  more  than  lour-fitths  ol  non- 
famijy  households  tn  the  sta!e  are 
occup^d  by  people  Imoq  aK)nc 


Sliflhtfy  more  than  ha«  of  or>e-person 
households  ar?  located  m  the  Twm 
Cues  area  Momhan  three-fifths  of 
pcor^c  l<vmg  alone  are  woo^n 
INS  Qfoup  «s  second  orSy  to  female 
Single  parents  m  cconomK:  vutneralMdly 
Men  witK)  fcvo  atono  have  a  relatively  h^h 
poverty  rate,  at  15  percent  HcMevei^ 
¥)cmen  tfvog  rJone  ha\«  an  »wn  h-gher 
raie,  at  22  pew>t  There  are  atxxit 
46  000worhci.2tx]  leXXX)  men  m  the 
state  wito  hve  atone  and  m  pcM^rty 
Tfje  economy  differences  between 
male  and  female  one-person 
households  are  aitKjutab^em  part  , 
age  differences  Thomajoniyof  the 
v«men  are  age  65  or  above,  whsie  the 
n^jocily  of  the  men  are  under  age  45 
About  an  eouai  proportion  of  men  and 
<^omen  are  age  45  to  64 


Because  they  ana  okJet  the  mxnen  aro 
more  hkefy  to  be  wuSoweO  and  less  bkefy 
to  be  cn  the  labor  force  NatonaHy.  84 
percent  of  men  bvmg  alone  and  orJy  44 
percent  o'  \»cmen  liv»ng  atone  are 
divorced,  sepa/ated  or  s*)gte.  56 
percent  of  women  Uvmg  atone  and  onfy 
16  percent  of  Ihe^r  mcMe  counterparts 
arewtdOMeo 

About  14  petcent  of  non-lamity 
house-KJfds  have  two  or  more 
occupants  There  is  a  puW»c  percepton 
that  the  numbers  of  unmamed  couptes 
lortng  together  has  mcreastKl  m  focen; 
years  Thts  rrvny  be  trxM.  but  the 
numbers  of  these  households  are  so 
smjl  that  they  are  difficuit  to  measure 
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Labor  Force  Participation  &  Employment 


LABOR  FORCE  «mTlCIPA7X>N 
RATES 

In  me  decade  ottt^TOa,  v*omeo 
ccrtfxjed  itK  fap<j  mnux  «o  in«  tatw 
force       began  *)ihcearty60j  More 
ihao  tfvee-qojiftcfs  o(  a  m*-co 
M*v^csotan$  who  wero  empJoyeo  Of 
4cir>«Vseektf)Q  efnpJo/mcfH  n  1980 

l^>e  $U'.e  i3bo»  force 
CMjfaX  M  perceni  o<  vwjmeo  of  the 
usoaJ  wortuog  8oe  16  to  64.  are  new  »i 
iheiatw  force  Th.$  repfcsenjs  a 
Oramaic  increase  fiom  50  perceoj  m 
i970io3Spcrcef«*>i960  Bycooirasi 
Jhe  Jaixy  torco  partcvaJK)o  rate  lor  men 
IT  me  same  age  g^Oiip  has  rcmaioeo 


wnchangeo  ai  86  pwcetJi  m  eacf>  o< 
t^ose  mree  years 

More  tMn  two-thndi  ol  women  «o«  t6 
10  44  ,  and  more  than  haa  cf  <*omon  age 
45  !o  64  w  « the  state  ^wx  force  n 
1980  Ir.  t970.  iw»eo  a^e  25  to  34 
"Wserted  the  onfy  group  of  wocWng 
age  women  iMth  less  tr«n  a  So  percent 
participate.!  »te  Tht$  group 
expenenced  the  largest  latxx  force 
^creases  « the  70s.  and  a  .arger 
wn^oer  of  ihsse  women  are  no*  n  the 

force  than  any  other  group  The 
'i^^ajontyolthesewware  marned 
and  hawe  cNkJren  —  f  aaors  M^ch  once 
tended  to  »<eep  vKT  len  at  home  fut. 
tr:>e 


Oramaiic  IncraMM  haw  occurred  ki 


women%  employ  mairt 


Ufto*        Partop^  ol  UnnMOl*  Vtor*i»v  1 100- 1 8eO 
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Utxy  lorce  rates  tof  wcmon  age  45  to 
64  ^creased  less  than  those  ol  other 
gfoups.  f:»T)  50  percem  10  54  percent 
wxxigh  tite  gjowth  m  panopatcn  for 
these  rrwdUfe  women  IS  less  drvnatc  4 
«ewtt>eies$  contrwes  a  pattern  of  ow 

ywis.  There  w«s  a  decfme  « 
W>or  force  rates  »of  vwman  age  65  and 
o»*<,  simflar  to  rile  dectnes  lof  men  « 
tf^igegioupL 

UlC«FOWJi  tY  MARTOO.  AHO 
MRCNTALtlXnit 

Latxx  force  rates      increased  for 
Mxneniegardiess  of  mantal  and 
ptrentalstatu8.lnl970,onV4»  percent 
of  mamed  women  age  16  and  owcf  were 
n  the  >KorK  force  By  1960.  IN$  had 
^creased to 54 percent  Theraiefor 
unmamed  When  rose  fwi  48  percent 
«  1970  to  55  percent  m  1980 

Rales  tor  women  with  children  are 
constsieniJy  Ngher  than  those  for 
^*omen  wuhax  chfldren. «  part  becaoae 
those  w^  chddren  are  generaffy 
y^xxtger  Foraaviomenwvthchddren. 
Wxx  force  rues  ncieased  from  41 
percent  10  60  percent  m  the  last  decade 
Overan.  haJf  ol  mothers  of  preschoolers 
arxJ  two- thirds  of  mothers  wtfh  $choof« 
ege  children  are  novv  m  the  labor  force 
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Not  surpnstngty.  the  cMer  the  children, 
the  mow  iikety  ttte  mot'^er  ts  !o  be  in  the 
work  kMce  In  1980.  almost  half  of  those 
with  cMdfen  undef  3.  more  than  half  of 
those  wth  chikJren  age  3  to  5.  and  ivw)- 
thjfds  of  those  \wth  chiWren  aoc  6  to  17 
y*ere  «n  the  lat)Of  fwce 
Unmamed  (single,  separated,  drvoced. 
or  widowed}  women  wtth  children  have 
higher  tabor  force  rates  than  marned 
women  except  wtien  their  children  are 
under  age  3  Almost  h«>-tt^irds  of 
unmarried  nxJthers  of  3  to  5  year  olds, 
and  83  percent  of  unmamed  mothers  of 
schooi-age  chjtdren.  are  m  the  work 
force 

r*  -^TWE/FULi^TIME  SWUS  Of 

More  than  571 .000  employed 
Minnesota  work  part-time,  defined  as 
less  than  35  hours  per  week  Mvle 
womens  labor  force  participation  rates 
are  changing  to  ..xxe  closely 
approximate  those  of  men.  differences 
m  hours  of  v/ork  remain  Forty  percent  of 
women,  compared  wtth  15  percent  of 
men.      part*time  employment 
More  than  one  thtrd  of  women  who  work 
part-time  work  at  least  50  we^  per 
year.  demonstratir>g  a  sigaftcant 
attachment  to  ihe  labor  maitet 


Overall.  60  percent  of  employed  women 
wrk  full-time,  while  another  14  percent 
work  part-tmDe  year-iound  and  another 
26  percent  work  part>time  for  part  of  the 
year 

WORKERS  BY  HUllty  TYPE 

MxtA  10  percent  of  Minnesota  families 
have  no  earners.  They  are  supported  6^ 
CKher  kinds  of  incon^e.  such  as  Social 
Secunty.  pub'ic  asstst^e.  or  income 
from  investmer>ts.  FemaJe^headed 
families  have  the  largest  proportton  of 
rK>-eamer  fanvlies.  wtth  17  percent 
havirtg  no  employed  family  rr.ember& 


The  one-earner  family  is  no  kxiger  the 
norm  AtXHjt  three-fifths  of  Minnesota 
fan^ilies.  61  percent,  are  supported  by 
twoor  nxjre  earners.  In  1970.  only  45 
percent  of  families  had  this  n^any 
workers 

In  57  percent  of  married-couple  families, 
both  husbaruJ  and  wtfe  are  employed 
The  trend  toward  nxxe  earners  rs  also 
apparent  in  other  fanruly  types  33 
percent  of  female-headed  families  and 
47  percent  of  male-headed  fantilies 
have  two  or  rpore  wage  earners. 


Labor  forct  partlcipttion  hw  riten  tijnMcantly,  Mpvdally  among  younger 
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CLASS  OF  WORKER  AMD 
OCCUMTION 

There  are  fiwdfleiences  between 
women  and  men  m  ciass  o<  \vort«A  that 
ts;  type  ol  enployec  About  tnree>fourth5 
ol  both  groups  are  emploved  in  the 
pfrvate  sectot  whUe  U  percent  of  men 
and  1 9  percent  of  women  hokj 
OC^«fnment  pbs.  Men  are  more  Bkety 
than  wnen  to  be  self-employed  13 
peicent  of  men  compMeU  wtm  5  percent 
of  M^)men. 

The  drwswn  of  occupatwns  mto'TnaJe* 
jobs  and  female'  Jots  continued 
unabated  m  the  ISVOs.  Forty-nme 
percent  of  a9  persons  in  the  state  (abor 
force  in  1 900  were  in  jobs  which  were 
either  mateKtominated  (80  percent  Of 
more  men)  or  femaJe-dom*»ted  (80 
percent  or  more  women) 
More  than  one-lhird  of  employ*  wome, 
m  the  state  hold  one  of  just  five 
occupations  secretanes.  stertcgraphere 
arid  typists,  mecellaneous 
adrrenistratn©  support  occupations, 
hearth  service  occupations. 
bookkeepersL  accounting,  and  auAtmg 
clerks:  and  health  assessment  and 
treating  occupations 

Three-fifths  of  empfjyed  women  are  in 
only  1 0  of  the  70  occupational  groups: 
the  five  groups  ab(>re  as  well  as  food 
service  occupations,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teacher:;,  retail  sales 
wrkers;  personal  service  worters.  and 
fxxvpreasjon  machme  operators. 

The  large  majority  of  women  are 
perf  omvng  dencal  or  service  work. 
Although  women  account  for  almost  half 
of  those  in 'piofessionaJ  speciatty 
occupations,'  most  of  these  women  are 
r>urses  or  nonH»llege  teachers 
Excluding  these  occupations*  women 
would  account  tor  onty  24  percent  of 
those  m  professiooal  speciaMies. 
Despite  some  gams  in  specific 
occupations,  women  are  stifl  under- 
represented  m  Wue-conar  jot».  The>' 
account  for  only  1 5  percen;  of  those  in 
farming,  forestry,  and  fishmg 
occupations,  and  for  onJy  19  percent  of 
those  m  precision  production,  craft,  and 
repair  occupations.  These  two  groups 
together  account  for  48  percent  of 
employed  men 
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REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES 

Female  latxx  icxce  panictpatKxi  •$ 
consislentV  hfghof  m  the  Tvwn  Cities 
area  than  ax  the  balance  of  the  state  For 
wrtong-age  women  in  RegKXi  11,  the 
rale  was  70  peicent.  compafed  with  58 
percent  tn  the  res'  of  the  state  Although 
the  difference  ejiSts  for  every  age  group 
of  women,  the  c  tspanty  ts  less 
pronounced  among  women  age  35  and 

Women  with  children  m  the  Twin  Oties 
are  more  likefy  than  the«  counterparts  in 
the  rest  of  the  state  to  be  in  the  labor 
force.  63  percent  comparsd  wrth  57 
percent  The  highest  labor  force  rate  for 
any  group  of  women   84  percent  for 
unmarried  wcm^  with  schoot-age 
children  m  Region  1 1  The  lowest  rate. 
43  percent,  is  for  women  without 
chikJien  m  the  balance  of  the  state 
WoTTien  outside  the  Twin  Oties  are 
sonvcwhat  more  tikely  to  work  part-time 
However.  58  percerU  WX  full  tm«  and 
47  percent  work  year-round 


Families  m  Regooi  i  are  more  fikefy  than 
those  m  the  balance  of  the  slate  to  be 
supported  by  more  than  one  wage- 
eamer  hcwee^T.  a  majonty  of  famites  in 
both  areas  —  65  percent  of  those  in 
Region  1 1  and  58  percent  of  those  in 
the  rest  of  the  state — have  two.or  nxxe 
workers.  Both  spouses  are  err^loyed  m 
62  percent  of  Region  11  mamed-coupj 
farmbes  and  in  53  percent  of  balance  of 
state  marned-couple  fanrtities. 
Wonrten  outside  the  IWtn  Otses  are 
somewhat  more  likely  to  hold 
government  fobs  and  tess  itkefy  to  hold 
private  sector  jobs. 

In  the  balance  of  the  state,  wonien  are 
better  represented  among  technical 
workers  than  they  are  m  the  Twin  Crties 
area  Howvet  the  p.-wary  regional 
difference  is  tt>at  Twtn  Cities  women  are 
more  iitefy  to  hold  clencal  jobs.  wh»Je 
women  m  me  rest  of  the  state  are  more 
ittefy  to  hold  service  jobs 


MINNESOTA--  US.  COMPARISONS 

W^men  m  Minnesota  have  consistently 
htgher  labor  force  participation  rates 
than  the  national  average  In  1980. 50 
percent  of  American  v^omen  age  16  and 
over  were  m  the  work  force,  compared 
with  54  pexent  of  Minnesota  women  m 
ttvs  age  group.  SmrHlar  orf fererKes  are 
evident  for  men.  77  percent  m 
Mnnesota  versus  75  percent  nationalfy 
m  the  work  force 

One  reason  for  these  differences  may 
be  the  generally  higher  level  of 
educational  attamntent  m  Minnesota. 
Since  education  is  strongly  assoaated 
with  labor  force  participation  Generally 
higher  educ^iona)  Ip^'s  m  Region  1 1 
h^p  to  account  for  the  higher  labor 
force  rates  m  that  area  compared  with 
the  balance  of  the  state 
rationally.  46  percent  of  women  with 
chddren  under  6  are  m  the  labor  force, 
compared  with  50  percent  m  Minnesota 
Fifty-six  percent  of  aJt  women  with 
children  are  m  the  work  force  nationalty. 
compared  with  60  percer't  m  Minnesota 


Mott  employed  women  tt%  deriol  or  onrtce  wofhtf  i 

Errploytd  Wcyntn  n  MrvwsoM  by  Oea^Mtton.  1 960 
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Income  &  Earnings 

Census  data  on  income  of  rndJVKJuals 
and  farnAes  are  fof  the  year  pnor  lo  the 
censussufv«y  Tiat«.the  1980coosus 
reports  on  1979  mam  Income  fiflures 
tend  to  change  mc?e  qu;ckJy  ihan 
demographic  patterns,  and  1979  figures 
Win  seem     to  the  contemporary 
readet  AJthoogh  the  1979  figures  m  not 
good  indicators  of  I9&i  Jococnea,  they 
iiJuslrate  vanatxxw  by  sex  which  are 
knovn  to  persist  That  is.  aJthoogh  the 
nriodian  mcome  fv  men  m  1979  « 
considerably  lo^.er  than  the  1964 
median,  n  c  s^  e  toassunrie  thatthe 
re<aiionship  bit>(veen  median  incomes  of 
men  and  wen  -jn  has  changed  very  Mtte 
between  1979  and  1984 


Income  level  ts  associated  wrth  source 
of  mconie.  household  type.  ms.ital 
status,  presence  of  children,  geographic 
area,  and  age  The  most  significant 
factor,  however  ts  sex  women^  incomes 
are  consistently  lo«w  thanmenis 
incomes. 

INOIVKXMLtMCOHE 

Personal  income  vanes  consideraWy 
withage  The  kMest  median  annua) 
incomes  for  Minnesota  women  are 
among  those  age  65  and  o«t  at 
S3.651.  while  the  highest  median 
«ncome  for  women  IS  $6,139  m  the  45  to 
64  age  group  This  represents  55 
percent  and  34  percent,  respectrvefy  of 
the  income  for  men  tn  these  ege  groups 


Th«  Mmings  gap*  peratots  it  an  I 
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By  far  the  largest  source  of  income  for 
both  men  and  women  IS  wage  and 
salarymcome  78  percent  of  mer  2nd 
72  percent  of  wonwi  had  this  type  of 
rncome  Among  those  age  65  and  ovet 
23  percent  of  men  and  1 3  percent  of 
women  had  some  wage  or  salary 
income 

Men  are  three  times  as  fikely  as  women 
to  have  mcome  fnomsetf-employment 
Nme  percent  of  men  compared  with  3 
percent  of  wonwn  had  some  income 
from  noofarm  self-efi\ploymenl.  white  8 
percent  of  men  a«l  2  percent  of  women 
had  income  fnom  farmseff-emptoyment 
The  facts  do  not  support  the  stereotype 
of  oWer  women  wrth  large  incomes  from 
»nwesments.  Men  a^  1  SUnrjes  as  likefy 
as  women  to  have  income  from  interest, 
dividends^  or  rental  property  The 
median  amount  of  »WBslment  income 
was  $405  for  men  and  $406  for  women 
Not  surpnsinglK  Social  Secunty  is  a 
major  source  of  income  for  Mttvjosolans 
age  65  and  ofdoc  86  percent  of  men 
and  90  percent  of  women  in  this  age 
group  had  some  income  from  this 
source 

Hoiwvet  average  Soaal  Secuniy 
mconoe  IS  kMtal  $3,609  for  men  age  65 
and  ow  and  $2,566  for  women  in  this 
age  group 

Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  have 
income  from  puWc  assistance — 5 
percent  of  women  and  2  percent  of  men 
recerws  Supplemental  Secunty  Income, 
AkJ  to  Families  wrth  Dependent  ChiklJon. 
or  other  public  assistance  or  public 
welfare  payments. 

Womens  median  income  « far  bekxv  the 
median  for  men  for  all  inconr>e  sources 
e^tcept  investments  and  public 
assistance 
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EARMNOS 

Earnings  are  the  most  important  source 
oi  ncorna  lor  both  'Mxnen  and  men 
Smcewortw  are  less  likely  to  be 
empjoyed.  and  less  likely  to  be 
ernpijyod  fuW-time.  their  earnings  are 
k>*«r  than  men  Butevenwhen 
controlling  for  these  and  other  factors, 
the  centuries-old  *eaJTungs  gap' 
remains. 

The  stated  earnings  gap  ts  ta'ger  than 
the  natKXtai  average  In  1979,  Minnesota 
women  emplo/ed  full-time  year-round 
earned  $1 0.005  cotnpared  with  $1 7,704 
for  their  male  counterparts  —  only  57 
cents,  on  ttie  average,  for  each  dollar 
earned  by  men 

The  comparable  national  figure  for  1980 
was  60  cents  The  national  earnings  gap 
has  hovered  at  about  this  i&iti  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  with  a  high  po»nt  61 
cents  m  t9^  and  a  low  point  of  57 
cents  in  1973 

Earnings  for  Mirviesota  women  peak  at 
age  25  to  34,  This  eam^igs  pe£^  of 
$1 1 .005  for  women  ts  onty  sightty  above 
the  )wf&sx  earnings  for  any  age  group  tit 
men ->$  1 1 .003  fof  those  age  66  and 

Earnings  for  both  men  and  women 
«  tf^crease  with  increasing  testis  of 
educatKxial  attaifvneni  However. 
Minnesota  parg^els  national  patterns  m 
that  wwnen  earn  less  than  men  at  every 
educational  level 

Female  college  graduates  earn  about 
tr>e  same  as  men  with  an  eighth  grade 
education  —  and  women  who  have 
attended  graduate  school  earn  less  th^ 


male  high  school  dropouts.  Fem^  high 
school  graduates  earn  56  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  their  male 
counterparts,  white  female  college 
graduates  earn  62  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  men  with  this  much 
education 


The  earnings  gap  has  been  widely 
studied,  and  the  gap  persists  even  wtien 
controlling  for  factors  such  as 
occupation,  tndustf  x  geographic  area. 
I^r  fo^  expeno,     md  other 
characteristics  of  employed  persons  • 
andthetriobs. 
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HOUSCHOLO  A  MMny  mcoME 

Lowr  income  and  eamjngs  for 
indsvidua)w«men  rBs<A  m  kjwer  incomes 
for  househoicts  afxi  families  headed  by 
women 

Since  most  peopte  Imoq  alone  are 
women,  and  most  women  l<v»ng  atone 
are  age  65  wo^c  (t  ts  not  surpnstng 
thai  one-person  households  are 
ecorxxmcaHy  vulnerable  In  addition, 
these  households  are  supported  by  only 
one  person,  whtie  most  Minresota 
families  har^«  more  than  one  wage 
earner. 


Median  income  for  female  one-person 
households  was  $6,483  m  1979. 59 
percent  of  the  $1 1 .039  medwi  for  male 
one-person  households.  Both  figures  are 
wed  below  the  average  of  $22,533  for 
nwned-couple  famtlies  w\  the  state 

l=br  both  men  and  women  lrv>ng  alone, 
median  »ncome  decreases  at  older 
ages.  For  female  one-person 
households,  the  median  ranges  from 
$10,006  for  those  under  age  45  to 
K610  for  those  age  65  and  over  For 
their  male  counterparts,  the  median 
ranges  from  $13,311  for  those  under 
pge  45  to  $5.1 33  for  those  age  65  and 
over 


Mamed-couple  fafrtilies  have  the  highest 
incomes  Q#  any  household  type.  In  part 
because  they  have  mors  earners. 
Overall,  the  medians  are  $22,533  for 
mamedsxxiple  famifiea,  $;8.061  for 
male-headed  famibe^  and  $1 1  ^  for 
female-headed  famS^es.  Malfr-headed 
families:  moome  is  80  percent  of  the 
median  for  mamed  coupfot,  vvhOe 
mcomefor  femate^ieaded  faiTtrfies  is 
only  50  percent  ol  the  marned-Goupie 
median 
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MofD  than  44  percent  Of  l©maJe-t>eaded 
tefn*es  have  lo(al  fam»»y  ««5m©  of  less 
than  $1 0.000  By  contrast  24  percent  of 
'na^e.^eade<J  (amii«s  and  1 4  percent  of 
mamed-coupte  families  have  incomes 

tt)i9lCMl 

Presence  and  age  Of  cWdien  are 
addition  cntical  tactors  in  fan^»y 
OTOOme  MamedK:ouple  families  With 
cniWfen  tend  to  have  higher  «comes 
than  those  without  children — medians 
•m«a880  for  those  \(«th  Children  and 
K0.169  for  those  vwthcut  children 
Mamed-couple  families  without  children 
tend  10  be  okJec  and  older  people 
OenwaBy  have  lowier  inccmes.  In 
addition,  mamed-coople  lamiiies  wrth 
CTildfen  have  more  >«age-eamefs  older 
children  can  pioiWe  child  care  so  that 
both  spouses  can  maintain  enployn>ent, 
and  oWer  children  or  other  (amrty 
members  may  also  be  wBoe-eamers. 
Income  for  male-headed  families  does 
not  vary  Significantly  vwth  the  presence 
of  children  The  statewide  medians  are 
$1 7.503  for  male-headed  families  with 
children  and  $18,152  for  these  lamifies 
wrthou!  children 

Although  incomes  are  low  for  all  groups 
of  f  omaie+ieaded  laniilies.  they  are  even 
toiMsr  for  femaJe^ieaded  famrfies  wrth 
children  Statewide,  the  median  mcome 
was  $9,201  for  female-beaded  families 
with  chddren.  compared  w«h  $15,574  for 
those  without  chrfdren  More  than  half  ol 
female-headed  families  with  children 
had  income  under  $10,000  m  1979 
Women  m  these  families  have  high  labor 
force  participation  rates,  but  iheir 
eamir>gs  are  low  Lack  of  adequate, 
affordable  child  care  often  means  tnat 
these  mothers  work  at  low-paid  part- 
time  )obs 


Age  of  children  is  strongly  associated 
wrth  mcome  level  for  all  family  types,  and 
m  each  case  incomes  are  loiwr  for 
those  with  pieschool-age  children 
Mamedcouple  foTtiSes  with 
preschoolers  have  Incomes  which  are  76 
percent,  on  the  awage.  o(  the  median 
for  mamed^oupJe  families  with  school- 
age  children.  Male-headed  families  with 
preschoolers  have  »)come8  at  64 
percent  o(  the  median  for  thetr 
counterparts  with  school-age  children 
Hwnevec  female-headed  families  with 
preschoolers  are  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage:  their  median  income  IS 
only  53  percent  of  the  median  for 
female-headed  families  with  school  age 
children,  or  29  percent  of  the  median  for 
mamed-couple  families  wilh 
preschoolers. 


Geographic  area  is  an  additional 
important  factor  in  fem3y  incon>e 
Fan^clies  m  the  Twin  Cities  area  invariably 
have  higher  median  inconw  than  their 
wunierparts  in  the  balance  of  the  state 
Those  m  the  balance  of  the  stale  have 
median  incomes  ranging  from  65 
percent  to  90  percent  of  thow  for 
comparable  families  in  Region  1 1 . 
Income  patterns  are  fairty  predictable 
when  taking  mto  account  family  type 
region,  and  parental  status.  The  htthest 
median  income.  $31^4.  is  for  mamed- 
couple  famriies  with  school-age  children 
tf)  Region  1 1 .  The  IftMast  median  income 
for  an  groups  » that  of  fenwle-beaded 
iBmim  with  preechool-age  children  m 
the  balance  of  the  state,  at  $5,588. 


If  OMwtMit  acroM  diftartnt  age  greupt 


muss  $20201 
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Poverty 


POVERTY  rum  FOR  mOIVlOUALS 

PcNerty  ntes  —  tne  pofcentage  ot  a 
particular  gtoup  with  income  be!ow  the 
pCMerty  level  —  am  htgher  for  women 
than  for  men 

Mom  than  374,000  r  imnesotans  >hw9 
bvtnQm  poverty  in  1979  This  represents 
about  9  percent  of  the  stated 
poputat«n  Of  these.  41  percent  were 
women,  33  percent  were  children,  and 
26  pefc^  were  men. 

Potwrty  i&es  are  highest  for  both  men 
and  women  arrxyig  those  age  1 6  to  21 
and  among  those  age  65  and  ov«r  The 
highest  rates.  19  peicent  for  \Aomen  and 
1 3  percent  for  men.  are  for  persons  age 
75andaba« 


Six  percent  of  women  and  5  percent  of 
men  age  40  to  54  are  poor,  the  k^rest 
rates  for  any  age  gfoup^  Tbisis 
explained  m  part  by  the  <act  that  most 
people  this  age  are         and  living 
with  their  spouses,  a  Me  stage  w^ich  IS 
associated  with  economic  \A«n-being. 
Mental  status  is  a  more  significant 
predictor  of  poverty  for  women  than  for 
men  Vlbmen^p^Merty  rates  range  from 
6  percent  for  thoee  who  are  cuner^ 
married  to  36  percent  for  those  wtx>  are 
s^>a(ated  fot  men,  rates  range  from  5 
percent  for  those  wt)o  are  mamed  to  1 B 
percent  for  those  who  are  wKkMred 


Rverty  rates  are  consistently  higher  m 
the  balance  of  the  state  than  m  Region 
11  However;  differences  by  sex  and  age 
are  evident  m  both  regions.  Thirteen 
percent  of  children  n  the  balance  of  the 
state,  corrpared  with  6  percent  in 
Region  11,  are  poor:  For  \Aomen.  pa«rty 
rates  are  1 3  percent  in  the  balance  of 
the  state,  compared  with  6  percent  in 
Region  1 1 .  Comparable  mtes  are  1 0 
percent  and  5  percent  lor  men, 
The  highest  rate  by  region  and  age  is  for 
women  age  75  ana  orer  tivtng  outside 
the  Twin  Oties  area,  almost  one<tuarter 
of  these  women  had  p(Merty-level 
incomes  in  1979 
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No«  »«fpnsinQ}y.  persons  not « the  tabor 
lorce  «»  mow  lAefy  to  be  poot  often 

or  th»e  times  as  hkeV  as  those  wtx) 
are « the  labor  tofce  Overaa  iSpeicent 
ot  women  not « the  tabor  force  and  U 

percent  of  men  not « the  labor  force  are 
poot 

Taking  mto  considefation  age.  marital 
status,  regioo.  and  tabor  force 
partopalion,  it  is  poesibie  to  idcntrfy 
factors  associated  with  poverty 
Minnesolans  aie  most  liMy  to  be  poor  if 
they  meet  one  or  more  of  the  foJJwwng 
cntena.  female,  under  age  24  or  over 
age  75.  not  cunenOy  mamed.  not  in  the 
«bof  force,  and  living  outsjde  the  Twn 
Crtiesarea  Those  least  litely  to  be  poor 
are  male,  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
64.  cunentfy  mamed.  in  the  labor  force 
and  Irving  in  the  ?Win  Cities. 

POVERTY  RATCS  BY  FMiUr  TYPE 

People  livjng  in  famrfies  are  generally 
less  l*e»)r  than  those  m  non-family 
households  to  be  poor  1wenty.t>io 
percent  of  women  fcvmg  alone  and  15 
percent  of  men  Lvmg  alone  are  poor  By 
contrast  about  7  percent  of  fanvlies 
have  p<xerty-le\«l  incomes. 


Famihes  with  chiJdien  t\a\n  a  higher 
poverty  rate,  at  9  pefcent.  than  those 
without  children,  at  5  pexent  Those 
with  pfBSchool-age  children  are  more 
likely  than  those  with  onJy  school-cge 
childJen  to  be  pooci  1  percent 
compaiedwii)  7  percent 


famtUi$  maintained  by  women  with  no 
spowe  present  are  most  vutnerable  23 
percent  of  this  group  compared  with  5 
pwcent  of  husband-wife  fanvlies  and  8 
percent  of  maie^teadeu  fvmnes  had 
•ncor.ies  belOKr  the  powty  tovel  in  1 979 
Owone^l  of  femaie-headed  families 
wrth  chfldien  under  age  6  are  Irving  m 
[»wty  Mow  than  122.000  chrtdw  m 
M«v>esota  were  in  poverty  in  1979 


28j500 
1.120 
21.120 
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CHARACTtPISnCS  OF  THE 
POVERTY  POPOUCnON 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  raRjort  aduA 
Mjnoeso<ar«  had  •oconr>es  below  the 
pc^erty  level  m  i9"/3.  and  three-f  tihs  of 
these  poor  people  were  wDmeo 
Mora  than  ooe-tourth  of  poof  women.  29 
percent,  are  age65ofOwr  Oniy20 
percent  of  poor  rrm  are  m  this  age 
group  Because  of  ihe  larger  numbers  of 
women  at  okJer  ages  and  their  higher 
poverty  rates,  older  vvomen  tf>  poverty 
outnumt>er  their  male  counterparts  6^ 
o^r  2  to } 


Mar7>ed  people  are  much  less  t*eJy  than 
those  m  other  manta:  srtuatons  to  be  m 
poverty  Only  3t  percent  of  poor  women 
are  nwrried.  compared  with  57  percent 
ol  women  inthe  genera  popu^ton 
Fofty-ffve  percent  of  poor  men  aie 
mame«.  compared  with  61  percent  of 
mengener&lty 

More  than  one-third  o(  women  m  pcA^rty 
are  widowed  (22  percent),  separated  (4 
percent),  oc  dnwced  (1 1  percent)  Or^ 
about  t  m  10poormenarew)dowed  (5 
percent),  separated  (t  porce*^).  or 
drvorced  (6  percent) 


Mcrrtod  p#opl#  hsv^ttw  iowMt  povwty  rot94 
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Forty  two  percent  of  worlung-age 
women  and  63  percent  of  working-age 
men  with  po^rty  tev«<  incomes  are  m 
the  labor  force  The  lower  rate  for 
%K)men  may  be  explained  m  part  by  the 
•ack  of  adequate  chad  care.  stf)ce  poor 
women  ere  for  more  t>kcly  Vnan  thetr 
mate  cour'iterparts  to  be  Singte  parents 
of  preschooierv 

About  t7  percent  of  poor  men  and 
about  28  percent  of  poor  women  Irve 
alone  This  is  partxniiarty  true  for  older 
wo  len  *^  percer^  of  poor  women  8lt)e 
75  an  t  o^r  k\«  akx>e 
There  were  more  than  74.000  Mmnesote 
tamdies  with  bekMr-p^(ty  incomes  m 
1979  Of  these.  64  percent  were 
Hismed-couple  famifie-s.  33  percent 
were  femaie^headed  fam^'es«  and  3 
percent  wens  maie-^dided  famfies. 
Although  ferr  ale-heeded  farmr^es 
represent  onty  13  pe'cent  of  families  in 
Minnesota,  they  account  tor  33  percent 
of  families  Iwng  m  poverty  The  • 
praportton  of  poor  families  headed  by 
women  represents  ^  large  mcraase  m 
the  last  decade,  up  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  afl  poc'  'uminej  tn 
Minnesota  NationuKy.  an  ev^n  larger 
proportioa  of  (amilies  m  p^rty,  45 
percent,  are  headed  by  women 
More  than  two-th<rds  of  poor  families 
have  chHdraa  and  39  pe.'cent  have  at 
least  one  cMd  under  aga  6  Eighty- 
seven  percent  of  female-headed 
famH.-es  in  pov&rty  comparEid  vn^  onfy 
60  p-arcent  of  marneO-coupte  families  m 
poverty  have  children  Less  than  half  of 
makhheaded  families  m  pot«fty  have 
children 
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1000% 

69 

527 

05 

4jO 

360 

1000% 

97 

255 

02 

^4 

622 

1000% 

842 

14  7 

03 

a7 

1000% 

16$ 

754 

U 

&6 

01 

1000% 

eo 

8&3 

09 

51 

17 

1000% 

61 

612 

06 

27 

74 

1000% 

S9 

67  4 

02 

18 

216 

Sex  and  Manui  Status 


FEMALES 

151024  years 
25 10  44  year* 
4510  64  years 
b5io  74  years 
75  years  wx}s>«r 


151024  years 
25 10  44  years 
45 10  64  years 
65 10  74  years 
75  years  arxlo«r 


Ihbto  9.  MwrtogM.  DtmM,  and  Uv»  Bblhc  to  MtnrMoto 


Age  ol  Woman  ai  Event 


TOnU.  EVENTS,  ALL  AGES 
Perceni  Dstriiubon 

Ux)er  20  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  (0  29  years 
XtO  34  years 
35to44ye»S 
45  to  64  years 
65  years  ano  Over 


37^11 

100^ 

197 
444 

163 
75 
57 
35 
09 


13^ 

1000% 

21 
214 

260 
195 
206 
97 
07 


C7jt3l 

1000% 

104 
332 
354 
167 
4^ 


-bb>t  10.  Hou«ttiokto  by  Raglon:  IMM) 


MowsetiokJType 

M<>neso(a 

Regtonii 

Balance  olSuie 

TOTAL  HOUSEHOLDS 
Parcemdsbibutiort 
FwntfyHouaehoW* 
IfcuvfumiyHou— hotda 

1000% 
72J 
27.7 

1000% 
«».7 
303 

100^ 
74J 
2S2 

ly  llomattolde 

h  .itOctrtueort 

Married-Coupie  Farrohes 

Fe<n»ie+»eaae<i  FamAes 
Male  Headed  Fan^ 

1000% 
644 
12  5 
31 

1000% 
814 

155 
31 

1000% 
873 
96 
30 

NoivFamHy  HoueehoWa 

Percent  OMtnbuOon 
Wonien  Lrvtfig  AUne 
Women  Uvng  wiJh  Otf^fS 
Men  LNiog  AJone 
Men  Livng  wen  0t^«fs 

1000% 
504 
75 
320 
101 

1000% 
483 
89 
310 
11  8 

100X>% 
529 

59 
331 

81 

30 


791 


TW>11.f^Typ»byNr»olrttlifcmttdW»9loo:  IMO 

I_  frni^Tifpe  

6-17or^ 
PtrcantOiMutton 

RMALE-NUOCD  MMUCS 


W(hOvvnCMd«n 

Under6 

e-17<Wy 
Wchout  cfitijwi 

HALE-HMOCOMMUO 

6-17  onv 
VWuuctaidnn 


fbgonll 

101.311 

1000% 

543 

5&4 

242 

2a8 

30.1 

31  7 

4&7 

44  6 

M7,4«7 

423.137 

ioao% 

541 

547 

249 

24.3 

292 

304 

459 

453 

10M39 

1J0OA 

ioao% 

622 

64.3 

226 

232 

395 

41  1 

37^ 

35l7 

15,813 

1000% 

1000% 

360 

404 

104 

11.3 

256 

290 

640 

596 

SMncaofSUle 


142^ 

ioao% 

533 
24  7 
28.7 
467 

4tU10 

100.0% 
'536 
25.4 
282 
4&4 

1900% 
592 
2Z1 
370 
408 

1U>3 

1000% 
316 

95 
223 
682 


1ttto12.Ub<KFbrc«PwiidpalionbyA9taf)dR«gion:  1910 


Latxx  roct  Sutus  by  Age 

Urr 

fleg«n11 

SaiancvorStM 

liDUl 

UborFofCe 

PopuCabon 

Labor  FofM 

IbUl 
F^opUatiort 

Labor  Fo(c« 

IbWIIyMrtandOMr 
MllyMTtloMywrt 

16  » 19  years 
20  to24  years 
25lo34)«an 
3Sk)44ywfs 
45  to  54  year* 
5510  64  years 
b6y«ar«an0owef 

MALES 
TDMKyvartandowir 
1bMU]|«ar«io«4yMra 

16tol9yeart 
20  to  24  yews 
25 10  34  years 
35 10  44  years 

45  to  54  years 
55  (0  64  years 
65anOo«r 

1.SH274 
1J01J67 

161503 
196331 
337240 
22:389 
192807 
186687 
282317 

1.47t,14* 
IJtl^ 

162250 
194  638 
339549 
223807 
188837 
171 967 
137 101 

84.0% 

572 
750 
692 
678 
622 
461 
82 

77.t% 
MJ 

597 
854 
946 
959 
932 
758 
180 

THJUt 
MCIM 

75  423 
104^ 
189739 
119259 
95.479 
84  8»t 
117.748 

717«4M 
•47,1» 

75206 
100041 
184  823 
117.604 
92929 
78526 
70322 

MJ% 
MJ 

656 
006 
74  2 
708 
663 
51  1 
&6 

t1J% 
MJ 

657 
?&8 
946 
96.6 
948 
792 
19  4 

7t7J29 
(SMM 

66lO0O 
94.004 
147501 
106.130 
97^ 
102015 
164571 

7MJM 

87045 
94597 
154.720 
106203 
96.908 
95.441 
126.779 

47.7% 
M.1 

49.9 
6&7 
62.6 
64^ 
S&1 
420 
79 

73.7% 
MJ 

545 
83.9 
945 
951 
917 
727 
172 

S«wc«  srr4  Pty 


792 


lM)t«iS.Uborfi>rMPartidptlk>no(WbniMbyll^  1M0 


Mnnesoti 

Reonnii 

Balance  ol  Sum 

lbta> 

Ibui 

Mortal  and  Pt<9n(s>  Sutus 

tttorFofC* 

UborFoc* 

PopJUbon 

lafcOfFoca 

TODU.  WOMCN,  It  ANO  QVOt 

1,SM,274 

7IM4S 

MJ% 

47.7% 

560  783 

595 

274  378 

625 

286l405 

565 

Und«<  3  y^jrj 

163537 

478 

75i«« 

501 

87.681 

4Sl5 

3  to  5  ytVi 

89999 

654 

43772 

566 

46227 

S4J 

6to  17v«yt 

X7^47 

670 

154  750 

703 

152.497 

63.6 

Without  Cf«  (if%n 

1023.491 

511 

512^7 

59.3 

511224 

428 

HARflCO  WMEN,  16  AND  CVCR 

4Hjm 

iM% 

1113^11 

464% 

491253 

57  7 

231  768 

606 

259.485 

55-2 

l>ndef3y«rs 

149052 

47  7 

67^ 

507 

81.768 

45.3 

3to5y«irs 

77436 

538 

36.092 

547 

41^ 

53.0  , 

264  765 

645 

128392 

67  5 

136.373 

617 

4«a2r9 

488 

192816 

56.1 

225.463 

428 

OTMER  WOMCK  H  AND  OVER 

€74,742 

S4J% 

9U^1 

•2.7% 

3iai,tt1 

4tJ% 

69530 

718 

42,et0 

73.1 

26.920 

898 

WrxJer3ie*« 

14  4S5 

465 

8572 

452 

5fl3 

47  7 

3tt>5veM 

12563 

654 

7680 

6&8 

4883 

64.9 

42482 

825 

26358 

844 

1&124 

794 

605.212 

526 

319451 

613 

285.761 

430 

l)Mt14.f^l•T1flw1>•r^Ttm•St■tuto(Efnploy•dP•r•oraby  ifTf 


Parl>T«Ti6full<T*ne  Siacus 

Regionii 

Baianct  Of  Stale 

Femait 

Matf 

Femait 

Mala 

Femal* 

Mala 

T01M.NUM6eR 

97M1S 

•33.170 

4S1.2M 

9iU» 

Ptfcanl  Oistiibulion 

1000% 

100.0% 

1000% 

1000% 

100.0% 

lOOXK 

35ormor»hours 

S0io52weeKS 

365 

617 

405 

640 

119 

S9.4 

27lo49we«ks 

14  0 

150 

139 

138 

14  2 

?62 

ilo26w««t(S 

98 

84 

82 

67 

116 

iai 

1(034  hours 

S0loS2w««i($ 

136 

49 

12  4 

49 

150 

48 

2710  49  wee«» 

122 

44 

123 

50 

121 

}lo26we«i^ 

139 

56 

12  6 

56 

153 

5,7 

32 


793 


«Mt1t.Minbtre(WMlmlirrMi»|fiyp«.MR»glen:  im 


Bmm(  OMifeuCon 

IV 
2V 

aormMwortiiri 
H«b«ndWtftwort«(] 

IIAM«a>COUKC  MMUn 
^Mcnt  Mltwlon 

iWbrltar 
2Wbrfw« 

SormcMMCilvrs 

RMALMAOeO  nUMEt 

Now 


3ormo(tw 
liALE4«A0CDMMIUet 


Nowodttn 
1  Wb(1«f 

3ormo(««ortc0rs 


1000% 
104 
28.4 
4&1 
3&1 
150 
118 

100lO% 
07 
2SS 
4&9 
43.8 
160 
136 

100^ 
169 
499 
24  9 
83 


100jO% 
98 
435 
374 
93 


1000% 
&4 
269 
48.1 
394 
1&6 
129 

100  0% 
74 
230 
517 
467 
180 
153 

1000% 
1S.9 
496 
256 
89 

1000% 

63 
42.5 
406 
106 


6«ianc«olStai« 


1004)% 
\Z3 
299 
443 
368 
135 
108 

100^ 
117 
276 
4^4 

*^2 

.  145 
121 

100lO% 
184 
503 
239 
74 


1000% 
13.2 
444 
343 
81 


Sowc*  Slf*  HU 


1hMt1«.CtanofWprtortiyRtglon:  im 


CttMolVVbrkac 


TOTALCmOYEO  OEMONt. 
ItVCAmANDOVCR 
PimntOIMtuiion 
Prn«]«  Wigt  and  Satary  MbrVer 
PnvateConpwvy 
Own  Corponbon 
Government  Wbrttars 
Fedsm  Gonemmant  Mxicsr 
SUt©Go«mmeft«VVbrtef. 
Local  GoMmmem  Mbrker 
S«if-£mptoy«d 
UnpaKJFamiV  Member 

SaMSTP4  rtM 


1000% 
755 
74  7 

08 
18  7 

22 

53 
112 

45 

U 


1M.14t 

1000% 
735 
701 
34 
130 
24 
39 
07 
129 
06 


Rogcnil 


4MIT19 

1000% 
800 
793 
07 
105 
21 
52 
9.2 

ai 

04 


tooo% 

81.2 
778 

34 
126 

26 

40 

60 

01 

01 


Batanc«o(Su(« 


100.0% 
69.8 
609 

09 
21.5 

2.3 

55 
137 

62 

24 


1000% 
649 

618 

3.3 
13.8 

2.2 

39 

75 
205 

1  1 


33 


794 


IMto  17.  Occupation  Of  En^9loytdPtrMfw  by  Rtgion:  INO 


Mnnaaou 

nagonll 

DatancaotSuia 

total 

NuTtat 

Nurtom 

IJHJtl 

442% 

mmh 

t4Mt> 

ns 

Mj077 

au 

•MM 

M.1 

5.7J1 

293 

2616 

329 

X198 

266 

MvOKIumg 

34  316 

12  7 

26289 

13-S 

9027 

112 

RMM  Ml*.  Ml-tmptOywS 

4172 

37  1 

1  168 

366 

X004 

37/ 

24806 

313 

14989 

334 

9616 

2&1 

ONr«Klu«n«» 

80  478 

282 

S0116 

302 

30362 

25.1 

80UM8 

SU 

K701 

M2 

1M«7 

314 

99t  MiiiMi  l^wWty  Ovn^Mvnt 

AlCMtCtt 

4iJ 

137JM 

47,1 

^^T^n 

tIJ 

1961 

76 

1649 

76 

312 

67 

22w509 

47 

16634 

60 

Si676 

38 

Survvyon  4  ii«po«>0  K>«rMn 

72S 

21 

312 

36 

413 

07 

Kifcni  acwttc*  4  r wwmiACdr^ 

10869 

22% 

6240 

237 

^829 

18  7 

11  837 

96 

6.6S6 

11  0 

6281 

76 

HmMTi  MMumarl  4  »Mtno  0CCMp«(«ns 

37  6e 

67  3 

21909 

886 

16.926 

866  -V 

OiNr  iMCtM  Knnanc  cotftt«io(i 

67  736 
26j)7l 

636 
499 

31,194 
14520 

667 
499 

98J644 
11J851 

614 
498 

Soc«  loarMtt  4  utwn  pianrws 

4023 

310 

2961 

323 

1j072 

27  6 

Sociilnc<ifcoa4i>*gOM>wort»» 

17^ 

462 

9361 

499 

8.461 

400 

LMytii4iudgm 

&8e5 

US 

6827 

160 

2038 

94 

23730 

414 

16.793 

402 

,8.937 

443 

TTpftCAU  lAtWl  ADMIiiTIUmVt  fOPfCWT 

44.1 

myn 

3U0 

Kin 

H7 

HmV)  itchnoiooisi*  4  MtfnctW 

11968 

801 

6.712 

<2t 

6256 

776 

10  ITS 

906 

3.702 

963 

6473 

J88 

»tf»10t4l»ClyWfW>no>vNM»> 

43SA2 

216 

31216 

214 

12  374 

219 

tt7,IM 

474 

18l«406 

4M 

T7Jt1 

48,1 

Si4»rMcr«  A  p«c<yw«oa  M«<«'riQiQy«S 

6.609 

275 

1.870 

264 

4  739 

27  6 

SLO«riii«or»4  (McmMOa  Mi«n«3 

16214 

266 

9681 

260 

8863 

268 

nKi*M(«wvM,  contTxxx«s  4  Viarr* 
Fjnrc*  4  bu»nm  MnnCM 

36961 

31  1 

24J6S 

339 

IIJSO^" 

263 

26.890 

130 

18.606 

14  4 

8291 

97 

Sam  «Dri«ni  comnoAwt  4  servic* 

Mailrtd* 

63.360 

€2  1 

33891 

606 

29489 

636 

402 

3,866 

436 

3,022 

265^ 

864 

16671 

856 

11M1 

672 

p  -M-mimd  ^CMMKtA    

726 

»4 

393 

716 

333 

460 

914ji8 

7U 

aBS,47t 

78J 

80l8 

SuptrvitOft 

14  048 

SO^ 

10616 

526 

4230 

436 

CortpUMr  tqiKin^  op«aion 

7  ISO 

61  7 

^6i3t3 

594 

1.837 

883 

S«c>itanM.  •ianogno'itrt  &  typists 

Ol^•r  tnanc^  ncotos  p«ooMs«^ 

UM  mo  m*&ugt  dcrxx/r^  occup«uy>s 

AKOfMi  KfNdutina  otstnout'^  dcfU 

826 

tmvmoccuwinom 

MM3S 

•4J 

132^407 

884 

6979 

96  t 

2984 

962 

3,996 

966 

PlOtMM  MOflO*  oc,jp«bon« 

R)tCt4li«fcrMr» 

67S0 

29 

3946 

36 

2JB04 

19 

6.6S3 

17  9 

4101 

16  7 

2  652 

199 

OlNr  pKMcfw  >rvic«s 

94 

1  741 

99 

8.9 

Foot}  wrv«*  OCOJPlMns 

101  699 

702 

50061 

639 

61  006 

89  1 

19666 

869 

24000 

91  7 

OwnriQ  4  txtOrq  frxc*  houSflf«>d 

55499 

332 

26  652 

291 

26937 

37  7 

39isS 

839 

21  336 

827 

17919 

863 

nUMNQL  FOMEtTRX  4  RSNMO  OCCtlMnONS 

lOUtt 

144 

MOB 

20J 

97jl84 

M4 

Farmocwwors  4  inanaom 

73  327 

69 

3*46 

12  t 

09861 

67 

26  673 

306 

2440 

327 

23.133 

303 

RMS»y  4  lOogciQ  cccuOKcrts 

6.590 

2  nt 

207 
43 

3096 
130 

21  9 
16 

2492 
1  961 

W2 
o6 

301 

17  3 

9^ 

223 

207 

160 

PfltCM0MfflOCIUCTlClliC3tAFr4MmROCCtmai(Mt 

t%%jm 

1M 

2t7^ 

1M 

2S3,7M 

17J 

Alio  macharvcs  4  i«o*wt 

44903 

42 

21 117 

60 

23786 

36 

22344 

1  6 

9178 

14 

13166 

16 

Con«truc«on  MOM.  m;«()(  C»rper««r« 

sooto 

22 

26  090 

21 

24  950 

23 

EmcM  occt(>abons  (mnrn) 

2t«S 

16 

167 

27 

1998 

16 

PtwoMn  poOXton  occucwtior* 

Siio*ry«iiy*i  pfoductonwortwt 

26140 

16  8 

16936 

166 

10204 

141 

PfK«on  iTMAl  woiung  occupat«rs 

16.117 

83 

10143 

66 

6974 

78 

PtM  4  fyttwn  optram 

4864 

27 

2S02 

39 

2;»2 

1  4 

24  863 

368 

357 

12796 

376 

OpMtoa  tatxtcnxi  4  iitxtrs 

kUdV^  OCWatOO  & '4n0»rl 

64  742 

346 

46443 

31  7 

39279 

37  7 

Fabnokn.  •s««rrt)i«r»  4  ftand  wOfittn 

49  426 

460 

27  267 

«96 

22158 

392 

M.273 

527 

ft.903 

633 

4.370 

616 

traniooriabon  4  nwat^  RKNino  OGCwpatons 
Motor  vahiciaocaraKn 

67^ 

76 

26564 

62 

3a724 

69 

ONr  nntpo'Vlion  occuptbons 

4J67 

26 

2005 

22  . 

2.362 

29 

Maianar  tiovno  •qupmam  opernm 

14913 

61 

6288 

62 

6  626 

44 

Hard»f^»qijti«twtciMna*v  haapea  latyyaa 

3.394 

206 

1276 

19  7 

2,119 

211 

Corattucmo  latxnt 

9.680 

23 

4  479 

22 

6101 

23 

FwgM.  tiock  &  maMnai  r\«x^ 

23.261 

M  1 

12520 

11  3 

laTss 

17  4 

var«da  wMfWf  &  aguipmar*  cJMnar* 

2J37 

14  1 

1244 

10  9 

1093 

17  7 

Mscaianaoua  manual  occvpatcns 

38091 

2t3 

1^718 

264 

19.375 

282 

S(Wca$Tr4f«67 


34 


795 


llWt1t.lncoiMofP<ir«ontfayA9tinlMnnMOtt:  ifTf 


ftorsops  Ag«  t  S  and  Ovw  w(h  mcomt 


TOttLKMONt 

PMcantDiMtuion 

Insmmfsxxjo 

$10  000 10  $14,999 
$15.00010(24.999 
$25000 10  $49^999 
SSOOOOormoic 


Nrm  Aft  IS  to  44 

Pntnt  OMibuion 
less  than  $5  000 
SS 000 10  $9,999 
$1000010  $14  999 
$15  000 10  $24,999 
$2500010  $49  999 
S50CXX)ormoi« 


NraMt»Att4fto«4 

Pntnt  OitMbulton 
Us$than$SO0U 
SS.000to$9999 
$10  000  to  $14  999 
$15  000  to  $24  999 
$25  noo  to  $49,999 
S50000ormo«« 


Nrtom  Aftli  tnd  0¥«r 

Pirotnt  OMttMliQn 

Lw«th«n£)000 
$5  000  to  $9  999 
$IOOOOto  $14  999 
$15  000  to  $24,999 
$25  000  to  $49  999 
SSOOOOornxxB 


1000% 
498 
Z72 
14  4 

7Z 

1 1 

05 


1000% 
476 
280 
161 

7Z 

08 

01 


1000% 
411 
216 
169 
110 
19 
OJ 

turn 


661 
232 
66 
31 
08 
02 
SM41 


SiWMfUMS 


796 


1Mtol9.lneomolFi»thT)nwVNM^noundEjnpk^  1979 


Income 

Regcn  11 

B«:anceolS(Me 

FEMALES.  TOIAL  NUMKA 

3SX1C2 

140if1t 

100  OS 

1000% 

1000% 

$)  00  to  {4  999 

72 

42 

11  7 

»000(o$9999 

27  7 

309 

400 

$10000  IO$M999 

36'. 

405 

27  9 

$15000IO$19999 

no 

151 

04 

S»>003lo»4  999 

<  ) 

52 

25 

S2$000loS34  999 

1  7 

22 

10 

S3S000«ndOv«f 

07 

00 

06 

$10,910 

$11,531 

S  MM 

lUUS,  TOTAL  HUMBEn 

ni^ 

^000% 

912,153 

PtrotitDatrtuton 

1000% 

1000% 

$100ioS4  999 

49 

24 

77 

SS  000  to  $3  99? 

99 

69 

133 

$)0000(0$M999 

196 

15  7 

238 

$t5000to$)9999 

232 

230 

226 

S2O000IOS24  999 

185 

211 

156 

S2<>OOOIOS34  000 

14  8 

103 

109 

92 

t19 

61 

Median  IncotTM 

$20,302 

si«.m 

Se»jf  $lt4  ree(  p«»7 


797 


1M«20.SourMoflneofTitbyA9»forPw»on«Ao«1landOvw:  19Tt 


PERSONS AOC  ItAMO OVER 

Farm  MS-errvtoymeoi 
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The  age  clasyfication  is  the  am  of  the 
person  at  the  person^  iast  bwlhcJay 

BtlanotofStit* 

Bilanc©  ol  state  refers  to  one  ol  the  tv» 
rnaior  geographic  drvisxm  tor  which  data 
are  preserved  )f>th»s  report  II  irxJudos  the 
80  countres  outSKte  the  seven-county  Twm 
Cities  area  defined  as  Region  1 1 

CtaMoTWortiir 

Oas$  of  >MX^  IS  based  on  the  type  of 
o*mership  ol  the  er  nploy*ig  organaalpon 

Private  wage  and  salary  workers  Employees 
of  a  pnvate  company,  who  vkOflt  for  wages, 
sata/y  conwn^sions.  t4»;  or  payment  n  kind 
IncVjded  are  9e)f-empioyed  persons  whose 
txisv^ess  IS  ncorporated 
Employee  of      corporation  Persons  wt)0 
owalormostofthe  stock  n  a  pnvatety 
hew  corporalon 

GoMemmentywfhefs.  Persons  wtx)  work  for 
any  go«rnmentat  unit  regardless  of  the 
actr^  of  the  particular  agency  Persons 
e<ected  to  paid  offices  are  /x^uded 
Exchxled  are  persons  on  actne  duty  m  the 
Armed  Forces 

Sert^pioyed  workers  Persons  who  work  for 
a  p^it  or  fees  thetr  oiwn  umocorporated 
business,  profession,  or  trade,  or  wtx> 
operate  a  farm 

Unpaid  famrfyvwrkers.  Persons  wtx>  work  15 
hours  or  rrore  Without  pay  on  i  farm  or  m  a 
txi$v«ss  operated  by  a  person  to  whom  they 
are  retaled  by  blood  or  marnage 

Educationt)  Attalnmant 

Daia  on  educationa]  attamrr^nt  appty  on>y  to 
p<ogfess  m  "reguter"  schools  It  includes 
etemenlar y  school  and  schooling  wtiich 
leads  to  a  high  school  diploma  or  6o(iege 
degree  It  does  not  mciude  vocatonai 
school  unless  the  course  woukl  be 
accepted  for  credit  at  a  regular  elementary  or 
high  school  or  81  a  coRege 

Earnings 

The  sum  of  wage  or  salary  mcor^e  and  net 
sert-employmeot  irx»me  worn  farm  arxJ  norv 
farm  sourc-js 

Enrollment 

Data  or  posl'Secondary  enrollments  refer  to 
a  hevicoont  ot  students  on  the  tcrxh  day  c* 
c>s4s«  m  the  fail  as  reported  to  the 
Minnesota  Higher  Educatoo  Coordinating 
Board  Student  emonments  are  based  on 
those  enrolled  m  courses'programs 
creditable  toward  a  degree  d'pkxna 
cert^icate.  or  other  formal  award  Not 
included  are  enrollments  m  interest  courses, 
short  courses,  non-credtt  adutt  edu:ation 
courses  and  other  community  progr^ns  not 
creditable  toward  a  degree  diploma 
certificate,  or  other  forrTiai  award 
Ft*ttmc/parl  time  enroftffienf  Student  status 
as  reported  by  each  post  secondary 


mstiiutct  to  the  Mnr^esota  Higher  Educatiop 
Coordmatjog  board  For  pub6c  coflegiate 
institutions  —  the  Unrversoy  of  Mirviesota. 
state  universttiei  and  convnunity  coOages — 
h;fl>ttfne  IS  defirwd  as  1 2  or  more  credit  hours 
tor  undergraduate  students  and  t^  or  more 
credit  hours  kx  gc&Juate  students.  Part-tvne 
IS  defined  as  less  than  these  credit  hourt 
Defntion  of  fuM«ne  and  part^tinw 
enroQment  kx  prtvate  Institutions  and  for  area 
vocational  technical  institutes  is  detenraned 
by  each  of  the  reportvtg  nstitutions. 

Family 

Tm>  or  more  persons  who  are  letated  by 
birth  marnage.  or  adoption  and  who  live 
togetheras  one  household  F^nthesare 
classified  by  type  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
housebokler  and  presence  of  reiatrves. 
Mamed-couplefamrfyc  A  family  hw»*ich  the 
householder  and  his/her  spouse  bi^  courted 
as  members  of  the  same  househokJ. 
Male-headed  famrfy  A  famfy  with  a  mtfe 
householder  and  no  spouse  of  householder 
present 

Fenriaie-headed  lamffy  A  famrty  with  a  female 
householder  and  no  spouse  of  householder 
present 

HouMhold 

The  person  or  persons  occupying  a  housing 
unit  Households  are  dasstfied  by  type 
according  to  sex  of  the  househokjer  end  the 
presence  of  relatnes. 

Famdy  household  A  househcM  ndodtftg  a 
famrfy  ItrnayaisovKKxJenonrelativesirving 
with  the  fWrtV 

Nonfamifyhousehokl  Ahousehold 
consiSN^  of  a  person  bvmg  atone  or  of  a 
person  bvlng  (Mih  other  unrelated  individuals 
(ncom* 

IndivKJuai  wcome  »)Clydcs  total  money 
mccme  received  tn  calendar  year  1979  by 
persons  15  years  and  over  Total  vxxxne  IS 
the  sum  of  amounts  reported  separately  for 
mccme  fiom  wages  and  salanes,  farm  and 
nonfarm  setf-em(^oyment,  nterest 
dividends^  and  net  rentals.  Sooal  Secunt/ 
public  assistance,  and  an  other  sources.  The 
figures  represent  the  amount  of  mcome 
recet^  before  (fjduciions. 
Famify  trcorm  is  tottf  money  mcome 
receded  «  calendar  year  1 979  ty  an  f^nfly 
members  iSvettsoklandover  T^etowest 
mcome  gioup  mciudes  farnlies  that  were 
classified  as  havmg  no  1979  mcome  Median 
mcome  figures  are  based  on  ad  fam^es. 

Ufaor  Fore*  Pwtfdpatton 

Persons  16  years  okJ  and  aer  were 
classified  as  to  thetr  status  m  the  labor  force 
inchxled  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  cr\iilian  labor  force  The  crv^han  tabor 
force  mcKjdes  emptoyed  and  unemployed 
Civ*ans  Unemptoyedcrviiians  are  those  who 
were  tookmg  for  work  dunng  the  4  weeks 
(xior  to  the  census  and  avaiabte  to  accept  a 
}ob  and  &10S6  waitmg  to  be  caOed  back  to  a 


job  from  whch  they  had  been  taid  Crt 
1980  labor  force  data  These  rsfor  to  the 
calendar  week  pnor  to  the  date  on  which 
respondents  completed  therr  questionna«i 
or  were  Merviewed  by  census  taken 
1 979  labor  force  data.  These  refer  10 
persons  who  were  empk^  during  calendar 
yearl979  FuK-tvne participation  includes 
persons  1 6  years  okl  and  o«r  usuaSy 
worked  35  or  more  hours  per  week  Morktd. 
Pssrw»ne  paftidpetion  mdudes  those  who 
usuaBy  worked  1  <34  hours  per  week  worked. 

Martal  status  was  tabulated  only  for  persor» 
iSyaarsoUandoidec 

Smgte  Persona  who  have  never  been 
nwned.  mcHjdmg  persona  vrfwse  only 
 twaaanrxMod 


Mamed  F^arsons  whose  current  marnage 
has  not  ended  thiough  widowhood,  divorce, 
or  legal  separatioa 

Separated  'Larsons  tegaOy  separated  or 
othenMse  absent  from  their  soouse  because 
of  marttf  drsccrd 

\Yidcwed.  WidOMT  and  widOMers  vvho  have 
notiemamed 

Drvoiced.  Parsons  who  ere  tegaffy  divorced 
and  who  have  not  ramamed. 

OoCMp«t(on 

The  kmd  of  work  persons  16  )«am  old  ^ 
o^er  Mere  domg  at  a  Job  or  business  dunng 
\ne  week  pnor  10  conr.p(etmg  the  census 
ques&onnarre  or  bemg  mtennevved  by  a 
census  takec  if  not  at  work  during  that  tme.  It 
ts  the  most  recent  job  or  business  (f 
empk3yed8incei975  Persons  vwrWng  at 
more  than  one  |0b  are  courted  only  m  the 
one  at  which  ttiey  worked  the  greatest 
number  of  hours.  Occupation  la  not 
detemwed  for  persons  in  the  Anned  Forces. 

Ptrmtal  Stitut 

The  presence  at  home  of  a  chSd  or  cfkldfwi 
under  16,  including  stepcNUren  and 
adopted  chtklrea  It  excludet  sons-in4aw 
and  daughters-n-law  and  foster  dvldren 
Women  and  famaes  with  chddren  rre 
classified  by  age  of  youngest  chiW.  even 
though  they  may  also  have  okJer  childtBn. 

PoMrty  Status 

Famrfies  and  perscTis  are  classified  as  below 
the  poverty  level  by  companng  their  tot^ 
1 979  inconw  to  a  federal  govemnrieni 
defmrtion  of  poverty  which  is  cakxitaied 
according  to  family  sue.  'Ximber  of  cNkfren. 
and  age  of  family  householder  or  individuaL 
For  example,  the  po^«rty  level  for  a  famly  of 
three — a  mother  and  her  2  chrfdren  ~  o 
$5,644 

11 


Region  11  mcKxies  the  seven-county  *wtn 
Cities  area  Anoka  Carver;  Dakota.' 
Hennepm  Ramsey.  Scott  and  Washington 
counties 


45 
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About  the  Commission 


The  Commission  on  mo  Econornc  Status  of  Women  IS 
a  legisiatnA  advisory  commission  established  by  the 
MtnnesotaLGgi3latuPein1976  The  Commissioi. 
studies  an  matters  letatmg  to  the  econon^  st^^JS  of 
women  m  Minnesota  and  publishes  reports  end 
nnakes  tecommendations  to  the  legtsLatutB  and 
gcvemoc  Commission  members  arr 
SanatorUndaBergrm 
Senator  Pitncit  Kionebusch 
Senator  Marilyn  Lantry  Vice-Chair 
Senator  Enc  Petty 
Senator  Ember  fleichgott 
Representative  Kafsn  Clart( 
Representatiw  Sha.DoCoteman 
Representative  Dorothy  Hokf 
Represent  aifte  Carolyn  Rodnguez.  Chair 
Repiesentatn«  Linda  Scheid 

This  report  is  not  copynghted.  and  you  are  welcome 
to  copy  and  distnbute  ttM  inforrnation.  Howevec  we 
appieciateyourciting  the  souT^e. 
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MINNESOTA  WOMEN  &  POVERTY 


,    OlSTftlBUTIOM  OF  PERSONS  BELWimERTY, 


UMITED  STATES 


MINNESOTA 


mTRODUCTlOW 

Poverty  rates  —  the  percentage 
of  a  particular  group  with  income 
below  the  poverty  level— are 
higher  for  wonen  than  for  men. 
Hore  than  374,000  Hinnesotans 
were  living  in  poverty  in  1979. 
Of  these,  41  percent  were  wonen, 
33  percent  were  children  and  26 
percent  were  men. 

The  Majority  of  poor  people, 
nationally  and  in  Minnesota,  are 
wonen  and  children.    In  Minnesota 
wonen  are  a  greater  portion  of 
the  poverty  population  than  they 
are  nationally. 

The  composition  of  the  poverty 
population  has  changed  dranat- 
ically  over  the  last  three 
decades.   In  1959,  70  percent  of 
persons  in  poverty  were  in 
aarried-couple  or  nale-headed 
fanilies  «  nd  only  17  percent  of 
persons  in  poverty  were  feuale- 
headed  fanilles. 


By  1980  less  than  half  (43 
percent)  of  poor  persons  lived  in 
married-couple  or^male-headed 
families  and  overVne-thif:d 
(37  percent)  of  poor  persons 
lived  in  female-headafi  families* 
In  I980,.woaen  not  in^fanilies 
were  15  percent  of  poor  persons 
in  the  U.S.     It  is  estimated 
that  if  present  trends  continue, 
the  entire  poverty  population 
will  6e  women  and  children  by  the 
year  2000. 

Hinnesotans  are  mos't  likely  to 
be  poor  if  they  meet  one  or  more 
of  the  following  cHteria;'  fe- 
male,  under  age  24^or  over  age 
75,  not  currently  married',  not  in 
the  labor  force  and  living  out- 
side  the  Tuin  Cities  area. 

Those  least  likely  to  be  poor 
are  male,  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  64,  currently  married, 
in  the  labor  force  and  living 
In  the  Twin  Cities. 
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PERCEMT  OF  SELECTED  BROUPS  BELOW  POVERTY,  1979 
[9.2% 


ALL  PERSONS 
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FAMILIES 


FAMILIES  WITH  FEMALE  HEAOS 


fej4ale-he;4)Ed  families 
with  chiloren 
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22. SX 


MEN  AGE  65  t  ABOVE 


WOMEN  AGE  65  &  ABOVE 
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CHANGING  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POVERTY  POPULATION 
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US.  POVERTY  LEVEL 
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U.S.  PWBtTT  LDfElS 

E4ch  year  the  U.S.  govermMnt  sets  the  poverty  level  for  fuiUlcs 
.and  <n<»Jvidu«ls.  The  poverty  levels  are  based  on  a  defirition 
originated  by  the  Social  Security  Adainistration.   IncoM  daU 
for  the  1980  census  ti  based  on  1979  earnings,  therefore  the  1979 
poverty  levels  tiere  the  basis  for  defining  poverty  in  the  1980 
census. 

Based  on  these  guidelines  a  Married  couple  Nith  tw  children 
under  the  age  of  IB  mss  in  poverty  if  the  family  IncoM  was  below 
>/.3a6.  A  single  parent  with  two  children  waf  in  poverty  if  the 
faaily  incoae  was  below  $5,344,^  By  contrast  v.*  Median  fa«ily 
incoiie  in  NinnesoU  was  $19,959  for  1979. 

In  1982.  a  Mrried  couple  with  two  children  was  in  poverty  if  tte 
family  incoa*  was  below  $9,783.   A  single  parent  with  two  child- 
rJJo^J?      poverty  if  the  fa«tly  inco«e  was  below  $7,772.  The 
1982  Minnesota  Median  family.  tnco«e  was  $24,027. 
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POVERTY  by  AGE  &  REGION 


SX  or  Uss 


fOltXTt  KATES  IT  Jig  t  lEMai 

Kore  than  a  quarUr  of  a  Million 
adult  NInnesoUns  had  Iacoms 
below  the  poverty  level  In  1979, 
and  three-fifths  of  these  poor 
people  were  Moaen. 

Fifteen  percent  of  Minnesota's 
poor  live  In  the  poorest  fourth 
of  Minnesota's  counties.  Fifty 
percent  of  Minnesota's  poor  live 
In  the  aost. affluent  fourth  of 
Minnesota'!  counties. 

Poverty  rates  are  highest  for 


both  mtn  and  wo»en  among  those 
ages  18  to  21  and  aaong  those  age 
and  over.  The  highest  rates, 
19  i>ercent  for  woMn  and  13 
percent  for  mn^  are  for  persons 
age  75  and  abovc.' 

Six  percent  of  Moaen  and  five 
percent  of  sen  age  40  to  54  are 
poor,  the  lowest  rate  for  any  age 
group.  This  Is  explained  In  part 
by  the  fact  that  aost  people 
this  age  are  Mrrled  and  living 
Mlth  their  spouses,  I  life  stage 
which  Is  associated  with  econoalc 
well-beihg. 
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Hore  than  one^ourth  of  poor 
wo«cn  {29  percent;  «re  <oe  65 
and  over.   Only  20  percent  of 
poor  aen  are  In  IhU  age  group. 
Because  of  the  Ui'ge  na»bers  of 
older  M0«en  and  their  high 
poverty  rates,  older  women 
In  poverty  outnu«!i»er  their  nale 
counterparts  by  oore  than  two  to 
one. 

Poverty  rates  are  consistently 
higher  In  the  balance  of  the 
state  than  In  region  U*. 
However,  differences  by  sex  and 
age  are  evident  In  both  regions. 
Poverty  rates  for  woaen  are  13 
percent  In  the  balance  of  the 
state  cootpared  with  eight  percent 
{n  region  11.   Coapar^ble  rates 
are  ten  percent  and  five  percent 
for  aen. 

The  highest  rate  by  region  and 
age  Is  for  wonen  age  75  and 
over  living  outside  the  Twin 
Cities  area.  Maost  one-quarter 
of  t^iese  wooen  had  poverty  level 
Incomes  In  1979. 


BALANCE  OF  STATE 


25.0t-| 


20.0U 


15. Ot- 


ic. 0«'* 


5.0t- 


18-39       AO-e;  65-7*1 


40-W  ,  65-7* 


m 


^Regl      1  Includes  tbe  seven 
county  Twin  Cities  a<^a:  Anoka, 
Carver,  Dakota,  Hennr:;1n, 
Ransey.  Scott  ano  W^s'  {nqton 
counties. 
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HINNESOTA  WOMEN  IN  PCVEf^TY,  197$ 


1.620,741 
Women  15  (  over 


130,20-; 


Rural  Farm 
Vonen  16  (  over 


160,080 


Women  16  (  ever 


In  1979,  as  reported  In  the  1930  census.  17  percent  of  Hlnnesoti 
f««nies  had  \ncom  below  $13,000.   TMenty-sIx  percent  of 
rural  non-fani  noien  and  28  percent  of  rural  fani  woaren  had 
f««11y  IncoMS  below  $10^000, 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  Kinnesota  faallles  had  1nco«es  above 
$25,000,  while  only  29  percent  of  rural  non-fani  wOMen  and  26 
percent  of  rural  far«  wooen  had  fatally  Incoaes  that  high. 

POVERTY  RATES  for  FAMILIES  &  HOUSEHOLDS 


pwEm  RATES  FOK  m-futsm 

HOUSEKOtOS 

Since  aost  people  living  alone 
are  wonen,  and  most  woaen 
living  alone  are  age  65  and 
over.  It  Is  not  surp-lsing 
that  one*person  hou^^hv!'^^  are 
ecor>o«1ca11y  vulnerable,  .a 
addition,  thes^  households  are 
usually  supported  by  only  one 
person^  while  nost  Minnesota 
faalller  (61  rc  cent)  have  acre 
than  one  wage  eara*.*. 


POVERTY  RATESOF  ONE-PEKSON  HOUSEHOLOS  BY  AGE 
30.0t- 

25.0t. 

?0.0i- 
15.0t« 

lO.OH- 
5.0t« 


Total  • 
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Hedtan  inert*  for  fewle  one-person  households  ws  56,483  <n  1979,  59 
percent  of  the  $11,039  nedian  for        ;;*-P«"on  .^^^ 
figures  «re        below  the  average  of  $22,533  for  ■arrled-couple 
fMtUes  fn  the  sUta, 

For  both  aen  ^nd  MOMen  living  alone,  median  Incone  decreases  at 
older  aocs.  For  fewle  one-person  households,  the  median  ranges 
fro«  $IM06  for  those  under  age  45  to  $4,610  for  those  age  65 
and  over.   For  their  Mle  counterparts,  the  median  ranges  fro« 
$13,311  for  those  under  age  45  to  $5,193  for  those  age  65  and  over. 

fJxjut  17  percent  of  poor  mtn  and  about  28  percent  of  poor  woacn 
tUt  alonr.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  older  wown:  73  percent 
of  poor  woi«n  age  75  and  over  live  alone. 


VmXVt  MTES  IT  FiwaT  Tm 

People  living  In  faalUes  are 
generally  less  likely  than  those 
In  non-fa«lly  households  to  be 
poor.   Twenty-tw  percent  of 
Moaien  living  aUrr  and  15  percent 
of  »en  living  alone  are  poor.  By 
contrast  about  seven  percent  of 
faallles  have  poverty  level 
IncoMS. 

FaalUes  with  children  have  a 
higher  poverty  rate,  at  nine 
percent,  than  those  without 
children,  at  five  percent.  Those 
with  preschool-age  chlld'^en  are 
isore  likely  than  those  with  only 
school-age  children  to  be  poor, 
11  percent  cjipared  with  seven 
percent . 

Married  people  are  Much  less 
likely  than  those  In  other 
Mrltal  situations  to  be  In 
poverty.   Only  31  percent  of  poor 
wo«en  are  Mrrled,  cosparfid  with 
57  percent  of  woaen  In  the 
general  population.  Forty-fWe 
percent  of  poor  own  are  aarried, 
compared  with  61  percent  of  Men 
generally. 

More  than  one  In  three  woaen  In 
poverty  are  widowed  {22  percent), 
separated  (4  percent]  or  divorced 
(11  percent).   Only  about  one 
In  ten  poor  Men  are  widowed  (5 
percent),  separated  (1  percent) 
or  divorced  (6  percent). 
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There  were  aore  thin  74.000 
HInnesoU  fialllcs  with  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  Uvel  in  1979» 
Of  these  64  percent  wert  Mrried* 
couple  f*«n<fs,  33  percent  were 
fcMle-headed  fuinies  and  three 
percent  were  Mic-headed  f«»- 
1Ue$. 

Although  fesaU-headed  faaUfes 
represent  only  13  percent  of 
faallles  <n  M1nnesoU«  they 
account  for  33  percent  of 
faallles  living  In  poverty* 
The  proportion  of  poor  faoiilies 
headed  by  woaen  represents  a 
Urge  Increase  In  the  last 
decade,  up  fro*  one*fourth  to 
one-third  of  ill  poor  faailies  In 
KiRnesota* 

Kationally,  an  even  larger 
proportion  of  fanllies  in 
poverty,  45  percent,  are  headed  ' 
by  wo«en*   More  than  two-thirds 
of  poor  faailies  have  children, 
percent  have  at  least  one 
child  under  age  six*  Eighty- 
seven  percent  of  feaale-headed 
families  in  poverty,  co«p«red 
with  only  60  percent  of  married- 
couple  faaiUes  In  poverty,  have 
children*   less  than  half  of 
Mle-headed  families  in  poverty 
have  children* 





Faailies  Maintained  by  woaen  with 
no  spouse  present  are  «ost  vul- 
nerable to  poverty:  23  percent  of 
these  faailles  compared  with  five 
percent  of  husband-wife  families 
and  eight  percent  of  male-headed 
families  had  income  below  the 
poverty  level  in  1979* 

Hedlan  income  for  male-headed 
families  Is  80  percent  of  the 
median  Income  for  married 
couples,  while  for  female- headed 
families  It  is  only  50  percent  of 
the  ftarried  couple  median* 
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In  every  raciil  group  feaale-headed  faailies  >#ere  a  disproportionately 
large  number  of  the  faallles  In  poverty  in  1979.  Over  two- thirds  of 
buck  and  Awrlcan  Indian  families  in  poverty  wre  headed  by  women. 
Over  half  of  Spanish  origin  families  in  poverty  were  headed  by  women. 
And  nearly  40  percent  of  white  families  in  poverty  were  headed  by 
women. 


FEMALE-HEADED  SIMGLE-PAREMT  FAMILIES  AS  A 


'Ucf/ Ethnic  Group 
of  Householder 

P'  cent 
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Over  20  percent  of  white  female-headed  families  and  almost  half  of 
black  and  Spanish  origin  female-headed  families  were  poor  in  1979. 
Over  half  of  American  Indian  female-headed  families  were  in  poverty  in 
1979. 


FEMALE-HEAOEO  FAMILIES  IN  POVERTY  IN  MINNESOTA.  1979 
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More  than  122.000  children  In  Minnesota  were  in  poverty  In  1979 
Fewle-headed  families  with  children  have  a  higher  poverty  rate.  30 
percent,  than  those  without  children,  six  percent.   Those  with 
preschool -age  children  are  «ore  likely  than  those  with  only  school -age 
Children  to  be  poor.  50  percent  compared  with  21  percent. 


FENAIC-HCAKO  FANIIICS  WITH  CHILOKCN  7-18 
IN  WVEKTY  IN  MIW^SOTA.  1979 


RACC/OHNIC  GROUP 
OF  HOUStHOlOCt 

UNITE 
SLACK 

M.  INDIAN 

ASIAN 

SFANISH  ORIGIN 

TOTAl 


Other 
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POVERTY  by  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS 


WORKING  AGE  PERSONS  IN  POVERTY  IN  MINNESOTA 
BY  SEX  S  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS.  1979 


Hen  In  the 
Labor  Force 


Hen  Not  In  the 
Labor  Force 


Women  In  the 
Labor  Force 


Wofnen  Not  In  the 
Labor  Force 


213,758  persons 


POVERTY  RATES  AND  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS 

Not  surprisingly,  persons  not  in  the  labor  force  are  more  likely 
to  be  poor,  up  to  three  times  as  likely  as  those  who  are  in  the 
IfJ'^r/^'""*    Overall,  15  percent  of  women  not  in  the  labor  force 
and  14  percent  of  men  not  in  the  labor  force  are  poor. 

M?«i!J!;  ^^«r«        213,753  persons  of  working  age  in  pverty  in 
Minnesota.   Fifty-seven  percent  were  wonien  an(S  43  perct.it  were 
men. 

Forty-two  percent  of  working  age  (16-64)  wosien  and  63  percent  of 
working  age  men  with  poverty  level  income  are  in  the  labor  force 
The  lower  rate  for  women  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  child  care,  since  poor  women  are  far  more  likely  than 
their  male  counterparts  to  be  single-parents  of  preschoolers. 

This  compares  to  an  overall  labor  forcG  participation  rate  of  86 
percent  for  men  and  64  percent  for  women.   The  labor  force  partic- 

Ihtn  ^ytl:^  °!  T'^^^S  ^O'-  those  in  poverty 

than  for  the  general  population.  However  the  majority  of  poor  people 
are  in  the  labor  force. 
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EARNINGS 
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CAIW1H6S 

Earnings  are  the  uost  Inportant 
source  of  Incone  for  both  «en  and 
Monen*  Since  woaen  are  less 
Jlkely  to  be  eaployed  full-tloie, 
their  earn1'*js  are  lower  than 
Mn's  earnings*   But  even  when 
..controlling  for  these  and  other 
factors  the  centuries  old 
"earnings  gap"  reoialns* 

The  state's  earnings  gap  Is 
•larger  than  the  national 
average*    In  1973,  Kinnesota 
women  employed  full-tlM  year- 
round  earned  $10*005  coapared 
with  $17,704  for  their  «ale 
counterparts     only  57  cents, 
on  the  average,  for  each  dollar 
earned  by  men* 

Earnings  for  Minnesota  women  peak 
at  age  25  to  34*   This  earnings 
peak  of  $11,005  for  women  Is  only 
sllgntly  higher  than  the  lowest 
earnings  for  i\y  age  group,  of 
men      $11,003  for  those  age  65 
and  over* 
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Earnings  for  both  men  and  women 
Increase  with  Increasing  levels 
of  educational  attainment* 
However,  Minnesota  parallels 
national  patterns  In  that  women 
earn  less  than  men  at  every 
educational  level, 

^1  average  female  college 
9raduates  earn  about  the  same  as 
men  with  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tlon     and  women  who  have 
attended  graduate  school  earn 
less  than  male  high  school 
dropouts* 

Female  high  school  graduates  eari 
56  cents  for  every  dollar  earned 
by  their  male  counterparts,  while 
female  college  graduates  earn  62 
cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by 
men  with  this  much  education* 
The  earnings  gap  has  been  widely 
studied,  and  the  jjap  persists 
even  when  controlling  for  factors 
such  as  occupation.  Industry, 
geographic  area,  labor  force 
experience  and  other  character- 
istics of  employed  persons  and 
their  Jobs* 
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Incown  and  Fovfty  Him  of  On»Nf»o«  Homtholdi  by  Agt:  1l7t 
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TABLES 
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